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PREFACE 

In  preparing  this  collection  of  historical  material  for  pub- 
lication, I  have  had  in  mind  chiefly  the  needs  of  the  average 
undergraduate.  Believing  that  the  so-called  ' '  case  system  " 
has  a  distinct  disciplinary  value  and  may  be  applied  profit- 
ably, within  certain  limits,  to  the  study  of  constitutional  his- 
tory, I  have  tested  for  some  years  in  my  classes  a  variety  of 
documents  drawn  from  many  sources.  The  matter  contained 
within  the  covers  of  this  volimie  may  be  viewed  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  So  far-  as  possible,  a  imity  and  coherence  have 
been  given  to  the  selections  by  careful  grouping  and  by  brief 
introductory  comments. 

The  phrase  "institutional  history"  has  been  used  rather 
broadly  to  mean  not  only  the  development  of  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions,  but  also  the  history  of  governmental  processes. 
"  Readings  in  the  history  of  American  polity  "  would  have 
been  a  not  inappropriate  title  for  the  book. 

Formal  docmnentary  matter  —  such  as  legislative  bills, 
acts,  and  general  statutes  —  has  been  omitted.  Selected 
statutes  are  now  accessible  in  several  collections,  notably  in 
the  excellent  series  edited  by  Professor  William  MacDonald. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  wherever  a  choice  has  been  pos- 
sible, I  have  selected  material  with  an  eye  to  literary  form  as 
well  as  to  historical  content. 

A.  J. 

Yale  UNiYEBsnr 
June,  191 3 
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PART  ONE.    FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN 

POLITY 

CHAPTER  I 


COLONIAL  CHARTERS   AND   ESTABLISHMENTS 

At  lh«  outbreak  of  the  Revolutloo  there  were  two  types  of  colonki 
csUblidimeat  in  British  North  America:  the  province  and  ihc  roqiorate 
cotooy.  Of  the  latter  only  Connection  and  Rhode  Island  3\ir\-ived  the 
rtpealed  attacks  of  the  royal  government.  Both  b&d  received  charteis 
fnnn  King  Charles  Second,  creating  tbexn  corporations  on  the  place. 
A  happy  cooihtnatton  of  circumstances  had  secured  legal  nrcognitioa 
of  the  govemmentiil  orsanizationa  already  exbtiog.  Both  colonics,  there- 
fore, could  continue  ihciV  development  as  self-governing  communities, 
with  practically  no  interference  from  the  Crown.  Extracts  from  the  Coo- 
necticut  charter  indicate  the  nature  of  the  government.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  provinces:  the  proprietary  and  the  royal,  llie  charter  given  to 
Lord  Baltimore  is  an  example  of  the  proprietary  grant.  A  royal  pro^nnce 
may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  King  is  his  own  proprietor,  retaining 
both  governmental  and  territorial  powers.  Maryland  atid  Pennsylvania 
with  Delaware  were  the  only  proprietary  provinces  left  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  New  H.impshtre,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia  had  reverted  to  the  Crown  and  become  royal 
provinces. 

1.  TheCkarkrofConnecHcut  —  i662} 

Charles  the  Second,  (&c.1  Whereas,  .  .  .  We  have  byn 
Informed  by  the  humble  Petition  of  our  Trusty  and  welbe- 
lo%'ed  John  Winthrop,  [and  others]  .  .  .  that  the  same  Colony 
or  the  greatest  parte  thereof  was  purchased  and  obteyned  for 
greate  and  valuable  considerations.  And  some  other  parte 
thereof  gained  by  Conquest  and  with  much  difficulty,  and  att 
the  oncly  endeavours,  cxpence  and  Charge  of  them  and  their 
Associates,  and  those  tmder  whome  they  Clayme,  Subdued 
*  ConnectkM  Colonial  Reeordt,  D,  3-11. 
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and  improved,  and  thereby  become  a  considerable  enlargement 
and  addition  of  our  Dominions  and  interest  there,  —  NOW 
KNOW  YEA,  that  .  .  .  W^EE  HA\^  thought  fitt  .  .  .  to 
Create  and  Make  them  a  Body  PolUtique  and  Corporate,  with 
the  powers  and  Priviledges  herein  a^ter  mentioned;  And 
accordingly  WEE  ...  by  thus  presents  .  .  .  DOE  Ordcine, 
Constitute  and  Declare  That  they,  the  said  John  Winthrop 
.  .  .  [and  others]  .  .  .,  and  all  such  others  as  now  are  or 
hereafter  shall  bee  Admitted  and  made  free  of  the  Company 
andSodetyof  our  Collony  of  Conecticut  in  America,  shall  .  .  . 
bee  one  Body  Corporate  and  Pollitique  in  fact  and  name,  by  the 
Name  of  Govemour  and  Company  of  the  English  Collony  of 
Conecticut  in  New  England  in  America;  .  .  .  AND  further, 
wee  .  .  .  DOE  Declare  and  appoint,  that  for  the  better 
ordering  and  manageing  of  the  affaires  and  businesse  of  the 
said  Company  and  their  Sucessors,  there  shall  be  one  Govem- 
our, one  Deputy  Govemour  and  Twelve  Assistants,  to  bee 
from  tyme  to  tyme  Constituted,  Elected  and  Chosen  out  of* 
the  Freemen  of  the  said  Company  for  the  tjone  being,  in  such 
manner  and  forme  as  hereafter  in  these  presents  is  expressed; 
which  said  Officers  shall  apply  tliemselves  to  take  care  for  the 
best  disposeing  and  Ordering  of  the  Generall  busines  and 
affaires  of  and  concerning  the  lands  and  hereditaments  herein 
after  mentioned  to  bee  graunted,  and  the  Plantation  thereof 
and  the  Government  of  the  People  thereof.  And  .  .  .  WTE 
DOE  .  .  .  Constitute  and  appoint  the  aforesaid  John  Win- 
throp to  bee  the  6rst  and  present  Govemour  of  the  said  Com- 
pany;  And  the  said  John  Mason  to  bee  the  Deputy  Govemour; 
And  the  said  Samuell  Willis,  [and  others]  ...  to  bee  the 
Twel\-e  present  Assistants  of  the  said  Company;  to  cont>'nue 
in  the  said  scvcrall  OfBces  respectively  untill  the  second  Thurs- 
day which  shall  bee  in  the  Moneth  of  October  now  next  comc- 
ing.  AND  further,  wee  .  .  .  DOE  Ordaine  and  Graunt  that 
the  Govemour  of  the  said  Company  for  the  t>*me  being,  or,  io 
his  absence  by  occasion  of  sicknes,  or  otherwise  by  his  leave  or 
permission,  the  Deputy  Govemour  for  the  tjine  being,  shall 
and  may  from  tjTue  to  tyme  upon  all  occasions  give  Order  for 
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the  sssetubting  of  the  said  Company  and  calUng  them  together 
lo  Consult  and  advise  of  the  bu&inesse  and  ^Vffatres  of  the  said 
Company,  And  tiial  for  ever  hereafter,  Twice  in  every  yeare, 
(That  is  to  say,)  on  every  second  Thursday  in  October  and  on 
every  se<»nd  Thursday  in  May,  or  oftener,  in  Case  it  shall  be 
requisite.  The  Assistants  and  freemen  of  the  said  Company, 
or  such  of  them  (not  exceeding  twoe  Persons  from  each  place, 
Townc  or  Cilty)  whoe  shall  bee  from  tyme  lo  t>-me  thereunto 
Elected  or  Deputed  by  the  major  parte  of  the  freemen  of  the 
respective  Townes,  Cittyes  and  Places  for  which  they  shall  bee 
soc  elected  or  Deputed,  shall  have  a  general)  meeting  or  Assem- 
bly, then  and  their  to  Consult  and  advise  in  and  about  the 
Affaires  and  busincsse  of  the  said  Company;  And  that  the 
Governour,  or  .  .  ,  Deputy  Govemour  .  .  .,  and  such  of  the 
Assistants  and  freemen  of  the  said  Company  as  shall  be  soe 
Elected  or  Deputed  and  bee  present  alt  such  meeting  or 
Assembly,  or  the  greatestnumber  of  tliem,  whereof  the  Govern- 
out  or  Deputy  Govemour  and  Six  of  his  Assistants,  at  least, 
to  bee  Scavcn.  shall  be  called  the  Gencrall  Assembly,  and  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  alter  and  change  their  dayea 
and  tv-mes  of  meeting  or  Generall  Assemblies  for  Electing  the 
Governour.  Deputy  Govemour  and  Assistants  or  other  Offi- 
cers, or  any  other  Courts,  Assemblies  or  meetings,  and  to 
Choose,  Nominate  and  appoint  such  and  soe  many  other  Per- 
soos  as  the>'  shall  thinke  &tt  and  shall  bee  willing  to  accept  the 
same,  to  bee  free  of  the  said  Company  and  Body  Politique,  and 
them  into  the  fiame  to  Admitt  and  lo  Elect,  and  Constitute 
such  OlTiccrs  as  they  shall  thinke  fitt  and  requisite  for  the 
Ordering,  mannageing  and  disposeing  of  the  affaires  of 
said  Govemour  and  Company  and  their  Successors,  AND 
WEE  DOE  hereby  .  .  .  Establish  and  Ordeine,  that  once  in 
the  yeare  .  .  .,  namely,  the  said  Second  Thursday  in  May,  the 
Govemour,  Deputy  Govemour  and  Assistants  of  the  said 
Company  and  other  Officers  of  the  said  Company,  or  such  of 
them  as  the  said  Generall  Assembly  shall  thinke  fitt,  shall  bee, 
in  the  said  Generall  Court  and  Assembly  to  bee  held  from  that 
day  or  tyme,  newly  Chosen  for  the  yeare  ensuing,  by  such 
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greater  part  of  the  said  Company  for  the  tyme  being  then  and 
there  present.  .  .  . 

2.  Defense  of  Charter  Governments} 

The  other  Charge  in  the  Bill  is.  That  they  have  exercised 
arbitrary  Power.  If  this  be  aimed  at  the  Proprietar>'  Govern- 
ments, which  however  1  don't  accuse,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  am  sure  that  the  Charter  Governments  stand  dear  of  it. 
The  Thing  speaks  loudly  for  itself.  For  in  the  Governments, 
where  there  arc  Charters  and  those  Charters  entire,  all  Ofiicers 
Civil  and  Military  arc  elected  by  the  People,  and  that  annu- 
ally; than  which  Constitution  nothing  under  Heaven  can  be 
a  stronger  Barrier  against  arbitrar)*  Rule.  For  should  it  be 
allowed,  that  the  People,  corrupted  or  deceived,  might  instead 
of  wise  Magistrates  chuse  Tyrants  and  Oppressors  to  Lord 
over  them  one  Year;  yet  it  can't  be  imagined,  that  after  they 
have  felt  the  Smart  of  it,  they  will  do  so  the  next.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  greater  Obligation  on  the  Rulers  themselves  to 
administer  Justice,  than  that  their  Election  depends  on  it  the 
next  Vcar.  Hence  the  frequent  Choice  of  Magistrates  has  bin 
ever  a  main  Pillar,  upon  which  all  who  have  aim'd  at  Freedom 
in  their  Schemes  of  Government,  have  depended. 

AS  the  Reason  is  incontestable,  so  the  Fact  Ls  apparent,  that 
these  Governments,  far  from  retrenching  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subject,  have  improved  it  in  some  important  Articles,  which 
the  Circumstances  of  Things  in  Great  Britain  perhaps  don't 
require,  or  won't  easily  admit. 

To  instance  in  a  few:  There  has  bin  from  the  beginning  an 
Office  erected  by  Iaw  in  every  Country,  where  all  Convey- 
ances of  Land  are  enter'd  at  large,  after  the  Grantors  have 
first  acknowledg'd  them  before  a  Justice  of  Peace;  by  which 
means  much  Fraud  is  prevented,  no  Person  being  able  to  sell 
his  restate  tn-ice,  or  take  up  more  Money  upon  it  than  it's 
worth.  Provision  has  likewise  bin  made  for  the  Security  of  the 
Life  and  Property  of  the  Subject  in  the  Matter  of  Juries,  who 
arc  not  returned  by  the  Shcrriff  of  the  County,  but  are  chosen 

^  Jer.  Dummer,  Defence  of  the  Xem-En^nd  Charters  (1791),  35-^9. 
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by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  a  convenient  Time  before  the 
sitting  of  the  Courts.  And  this  Electioa  is  under  the  most  exact 
Regulation,  in  Order  to  prevent  Corruption,  so  far  as  Humane 
Prudence  can  do  it.  It  must  be  noted,  that  ShernfTs  in  the 
Plantations  are  comparativety  but  little  Officers,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted  as  here,  where  they  are  Men  of  ample  For- 
tunes. And  yet  even  here  such  flagrant  Corruptions  have  bin 
found  in  returning  Juries  by  Shcrriffs.  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons thought  it  nccessar>*  in  their  last  Scsaon  to  amend  the 
Law  in  this  Point,  and  pass'd.  a  Bill  for  choosing  them  by 
Ballot 

REDRESS  \n  their  Courts  of  Law  is  easy,  quick,  and  cheap. 
All  Processes  are  in  English,  and  no  special  Pleadings  or  De- 
murrers are  admitted,  but  the  general  Issue  is  always  given, 
and  special  Matters  brought  in  Evidence;  which  saves  Time 
and  Expence;  and  in  this  Case  a  Man  is  not  liable  to  lose  his 
Estate  for  a  Defect  in  Form,  nor  is  the  Merit  of  the  Cause 
made  to  depend  on  the  Niceties  of  Clerkship.  By  a  Law  of 
the  Countr>'  no  Writ  may  be  abated  for  a  circumstantial  Error, 
such  as  a  slight  Mis-nomcr  or  any  Informality.  And  by  an- 
other Law,  it  is  enacted,  that  e\'ery  Attorney  taking  out  a  Writ 
from  the  CIltU's  OflSce,  shall  indorse  his  Simameupon  it,  and 
be  liable  to  pay  to  the  adverse  Party  his  Costs  and  Charges 
in  Case  of  Non- Prosecution  or  Discontinuance,  or  that  the 
Plaintiflf  be  Nonsuit,  or  Judgment  pass  against  him.  And  it  is 
provided  in  the  same  Act,  That  if  the  Plaintiff  shall  suiter  a 
Nonsuit  by  the  Attorney's  mis-laying  the  Action,  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  draw  a  new  Writ  without  a  Fee,  in  case  the  Party 
shall  see  fit  to  revive  the  Suit.  I  can't  but  think  that  every 
^K  Body  except  Gentlemen  of  the  long  Robe  and  the  Attomies, 
^"  will  think  this  a  wholesome  I^w,  and  well  calculated  for  the 
m  Benefit  of  the  Subject.  For  the  quicker  Dispatch  of  Causes, 

I  Declarations  are  made  Parts  of  the  Writ,  in  which  the  Case  is 

I  fully  and  particularly  set  forth.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  Account, 

I  the  Account  is  annexed  to  the  Writ,  and  Copies  of  both  left 

I  with  the  Defendant;  which  being  done  Fourteen  Days  before 

I  the  Sitting  of  the  Court,  he  is  oblig'd  to  plead  directly,  and  the 
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Issue  is  then  tryed.  Whereas  by  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  Three  or  Four  Months  Time  is  often  lost  after 
the  Writ  is  served,  before  the  Cause  can  be  brought  to  Issue. 
Nor  are  the  People  of  New  England  oppressed  with  the  infi- 
nite Delays  and  Expcnce  that  attend  the  Proccedlnj^  in  Chan- 
cery, where  both  Parties  arc  often  ruined  by  the  Charge  and 
liength  of  the  Suit.  But  as  in  all  other  Countries,  England  only 
excepted,  Jus  6*  Aequum  are  held  the  same,  and  never  di\idcd; 
so  it  is  there:  A  Power  of  Chancery  being  vested  in  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  as  to  some  particular  Cases,  and 
they  make  equitable  Constructions  In  Others.  I  must  add.  that 
the  Fees  of  Officers  of  all  sorts  arc  setled  by  Acts  of  Assembly 
at  moderate  Prices,  for  the  Ease  of  the  Subject.  .  .  . 


3.  The  Charter  0/  Maryland— 16311.^ 

CHARLES,  by  the  grace  of  GOD,  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland.  KING.  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all 
to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greetin'G. 

II.  WiiERKAS  our  well  beloved  and  right  trusty  Subject 
CAECILIUS  CALVERT,  .  .  .  hath  humbly  besought  Leave 
of  Us,  that  he  may  transport ,  by  his  own  Industry,  and  Ex|)eocc, 
a  numerous  Colony  of  the  English  Nation,  to  a  certain  Region, 
herein  after  described,  .  .  .  and  that  all  that  Region  .  .  .  be 
given,  granted,  and  confirmed  unto  him,  and  his  Heirs. 

III.  Know  YE  therefore,  that  WE,  .  .  .  by  this  our  present  ■ 
CR\RTER  ...  do  Give,  Grant,  and  Confibm.  unto  the 
aforesaid  CAECILIUS.  now  Baron  of  BALTIMORE,  his 
Heirs,  and  Assigns,  all  that  Part  of  the  Peninsula  .  .  .  [etc.| 
boundaries  dchncd-l 

IV.  Also  We  do  Grant  .  .  .  unto  the  said  Baron  oi 
BALTIMORE,  ...  all  Islands  and  Islct.s  within  the  Limits 
aforesaid  .  .  .;  And  furthermore  the  Patronages,  and  Ad-, 
vowsoNS  of  all  Churches  which  (with  the  increasing  Worship] 
and  Religion  of  CHRIST)  within  the  said  Region  .  .  .,  here^ 
after  shall  happen  to  be  built,  together  with  Licence  and  Fac- 

*  Thomas  Bacoa,  Laws  o/Maryhntl  (1765}. 
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ulty  of  erecting  and  founding  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Places 
o(  Worship,  in  convenient  and  suitable  Places,  within  the 
Premises,  and  of  causing  the  same  to  be  dedicated  and  conse- 
crated accoixUng  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  our  Kingdom 
of  En^iiind,  with  all,  and  singular  such,  and  as  ample  Rights, 
Jurisdictions,  Privileges,  Prerogatives,  Royalties,  Liberties, 
Immunities,  and  royal  Rights,  and  temporal  Franchises  what- 
soever, as  well  by  Sea  as  by  Land,  within  the  Region  .  .  . 
aforesaid,  to  be  had,  exercised,  used,  and  enjoyed,  as  any 
Bishop  of  Ihirfuim,  n'ithin  the  Bishoprick  or  County  Palatine 
of  Durham,  in  our  Kingdom  of  England,  ever  heretofore  hath 
hod,  held,  used,  or  enjoyed,  or  of  Right  oould,  or  ought  to  have, 
hold,  use,  or  enjoy. 

V.  And  WE  do  by  these  Presents  .  .  .  ha££,  create  and 
coNSTmnx  Hut,  the  now  Baron  of  BALTIMORE,  and  his 
Heirs,  the  True  and  absolute  Lords  and  Proprietaries  of 
the  Region  aforesaid,  and  of  all  other  the  Premises  (exce|)t  the 
before  ejcepted)  sa\'ing  always  the  Faith  and  Allcgianoe  and 
Sovereign  Dominion  due  to  US  .  .  .;  TO  HOLD  of  US  .  .  . 
as  of  our  Castle  of  Windsor,  in  our  County  of  Berks,  in  free  and 
common  Soccage,  by  Fealty  only  for  all  Services,  and  not  in 
ecpite,  nor  by  Knight's  Ser\ice,  YIELDING  therefore  unto 
US  .  .  .  twolNDiANARHOwsof  those  Parts,  to  bedelivered  at 
the  said  CasLic  of  Windsor,  every  Year,  on  Tuesday  in  Easter- 
W^cclc :  And  also  the  dfth  Part  of  all  Gold  and  Silver  Ore.  which 
shall  happen  from  Time  to  Time,  to  be  found  within  the  afore- 
said limits. 

VI.  Now,  That  the  aforesaid  R^ion,  thus  by  us  granted  and 
described,  may  be  eminently  distinguished  above  all  other 
Regions  of  that  Territor>-.  and  decorated  with  more  ample 
Titles,  .  .  .WE  do  .  .  .  erect  and  incorfohate  the  same 
into  a  PROVINCE,  and  nominate  the  same  MARYLAND, 
by  which  name  WE  will  that  it  shall  from  henceforth  be  called. 

Vn.  And  forasmuch  as  WE  have  above  made  and  ordained 
the  now  Baron  of  BALTIMORE,  the  true  Lord  and  Froprie- 
tary  of  the  whole  Province  aforesaid,  .  .  .  WE  ...  do  grant 
unto  the  said  now  Baron,  .  .  .  and  to  his  Heirs,  for  the  good 
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and  happy  Government  of  the  said  province  free,  full,  and 
absolute  Tower,  by  the  tenor  of  these  Presents,  to  Ordain, 
Make  and  Enact  LAWS,  of  what  kind  soever,  according  to 
their  sound  Discretions,  whether  relating  to  the  Public  State 
of  the  said  province,  or  the  private  Utility  of  Individuals, 
of  and  with  the  Advice,  Assent,  and  Appnibation  of  the  Frec- 
Mcn  of  the  same  province,  or  of  the  greater  Part  of  them,  or 
of  their  Delegates  or  Deputies,  whom  WE  will  shall  be  called 
together  for  the  framing  of  LAWS,  when,  and  as  often  as  Need 
shall  require,  by  the  aforesaid  now  Baron  of  BALTIMORE, 
and  his  Heirs,  and  in  the  Form  which  shall  seem  best  to  him  or 
them,  and  the  same  to  publish  under  the  Seal  of  the  aforesaid 
now  Baron  of  BALTIMORE,  and  his  Heirs,  and  duly  to  exe- 
cute the  same  upon  all  Persons,  for  the  Time  being,  within  the 
aforesaid  provixce,  and  the  Limits  thereof,  or  under  his  or 
their  Government  and  Power,  .  .  .  by  the  Imposition  of 
Fines,  Imprisonment,  and  other  Punishment  whatsoever;  even 
if  it  be  necessary,  and  the  Quality  of  the  06fence  require  it,  by 
Privation  of  Member,  or  Life  .  .  .:  And  also  to  Remit,  Re- 
lease, Pardon,  and  Abolish,  all  Crimes  and  Offences  whatso- 
ever against  such  E^ws,  whether  before,  or  after  Judgment 
passed:  ...  So  Nevertheless,  that  the  Laws  aforesaid  be 
consonant  to  Reason  and  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but 
(so  far  as  conveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  Laws,  Statutes^ 
Customs  and  Rights,  of  this  Our  Kingdom  of  England. 

Vm.  And  FoRASurcH  as,  in  the  Government  of  so  great  a 
PROVINCE,  sudden  Accidents  may  frequently  happen,  to  which 
it  will  be  necessar>'  to  apply  a  Remedy,  before  the  Freeholders 
of  the  said  Province,  their  Delegates,  or  Deputies,  can  be 
called  together  for  the  framing  of  Laws;  neither  will  it  be  fit 
that  so  great  a  Number  of  People  should  immediately,  on  such 
emergent  Occasion,  be  called  together,  WE  therefore,  .  .  . 
do  grant  ,  .  .  that  the  aforesaid  now  Baron  of  5^  Lr/J/0/J£; 
and  his  Heirs,  .  .  .  may,  and  can  make  and  constitute  &t 
and  wholcsom  Ordinances  from  Time  to  Time,  to  be  kept  and 
observed  within  the  province  aforesaid,  .  .  .  and  pubUckiy 
to  notify  the  same  to  all  Persons  whom  the  same  in  any  wise 
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do  or  may  aSecl  .  .  .:  so  that  the  same  Ordinances  do  not,  b 
any  Sort,  extend  to  oblige,  bind,  change,  or  take  away  the 
Right  or  Interest  of  any  Person  or  Persons,  of,  or  in  Member, 
Uie,  Freehold,  Goods  or  Chattels. 


X\TI.  Moreover,  We  will,  appoint,  and  ordain,  and  by 
these  Presents,  for  US,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  do  grant  .  .  . 
that  t]ie  same  Baron  of  BA  LTIMORK,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns, 
from  Time  to  Time,  forever,  shall  have,  and  enjoy  the  Taxes 
and  Subsidies  payable,  or  arising  within  the  Ports,  Harbours, 
and  other  Creeks  and  Places  aforesaid,  with[in|  the  Province, 
aforesaid,  for  Wares  bought  and  sold,  and  I'hings  there  lo  be 
laden,  or  unladen,  to  be  reasonably  assessed  by  them,  and  the 
People  there  as  aforesaid,  on  emergent  Occasion;  to  whom  WE 
grant  Power  by  these  Presents,  for  US,  our  Heirs  and  Succes- 
sors, to  assess  and  impose  the  said  Taxes  and  Subadies  there, 
upon  just  Cause,  and  in  due  Proportion. 

XVni.  And  FUBTnt:RUORE  .  .  .,  WE  ...  do  give  .  .  . 
unto  the  aforesaid  now  Baron  of  BA  t.TIXfORE,  his  Heirs,  and 
Assigns,  full  and  absolute  Licence.  Power,  and  Authority  .  .  . 
[to]  assign,  alien,  grant,  demise,  or  enfeoff  so  many,  such,  and 
proportionate  Parts  and  Parcels  of  the  Premises,  to  any  Person 
or  Persons  willing  to  purchase  the  same,  as  they  shall  think 
convenient,  to  have  and  to  hold  ...  in  Fee-simple,  or  Fee- 
tail,  or  for  Term  of  Life,  Lives,  or  Years;  to  hold  of  the  afore- 
said now  Baron  of  BALTIMORE,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns, 
by  .  .  .  such  .  .  .  Servnces,  Customs  and  Rents  OF  THIS 
KIND,  as  to  the  same  now  Baron  of  BALTIMORE,  his  Heirs 
and  Asidgns,  shall  seem  fit  and  agreeable,  and  not  immedi- 
ately of  US. 


CHAPTER  II 

'toe   POLlTy   OF  A  ROYAL  PROVINCE 

SeV£n  of  the  original  colonics  —  eigbt,  if  Musacbusctts  be  included  — 
were  royal  provinces  when  they  declared  their  independence.  Althou|^ 
Massachusetts  had  a  royal  governor,  Its  elective  council  gave  the  govern- 
ment a  somewhat  anomalous  character.  Among  the  dutie.1  repeatedly 
enjoined  upon  the  royut  governor  was  that  of  repOTtiog  upon  the  fttate  of 
bis  province.  The  following  wtracls  from  reports  by  the  Roveroors  of 
IJew  York  and  Virginia  give  a  substantially  correct  account  of  these  two 
provincial  establishments. 


4.  Report  of  Gocemor  Tryon  on  New  York} 

By  the  Grants  of  this  Province  and  other  Territories  to  the 
Duke  of  York  in  1663-4  and  1674,  the  powers  of  Government 
were  vested  in  him,  and  were  accordingly  exercised  by  his 
Governors  until  he  ascended  the  Throne  when  his  Rights  as 
Proprietor  merged  in  his  Crown,  and  the  Province  cease^l  to 
be  a  charter  Government. 

From  that  time  it  has  been  a  Royal  Government,  and  in  its 
Constitution  nearly  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  Royal  Governments  in  America.  The  Governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  during  his  Ro\*al  Will  and  plea^iure  by 
Letters  Pattcnt  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  with  very 
ample  powers.  He  has  a  Council  in  Imitation  of  His  Majesty's 
Privy  Council.  —  This  Board  when  full  consists  of  Twelve 
Members  who  are  also  appointed  by  the  Crown  during  Will  & 
Pleasure;  any  three  of  whom  make  a  Quonim  —  The  ProWnce 
enjoj-s  a  Lcgis-lative  Body,  which  consists  of  the  Governor  as 
the  King's  Representative;  the  Council  in  the  place  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Representatives  of  the  People,  who  are 
chosen  as  in  England:  Of  these  the  City  of  New  York  sends 
four.  — All  the  other  Coimties  (except  the  New  Counties  of 

'  0'C?L}^a,^iaj\,Doeument(iryBistoryaflkeSlaUoJNeit  Kor*.  I,  J5J-56. 
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Charlotte  &  Gloucester  as  yet  not  represented)  send  Two.  — 
The  Borough  of  Westchester,  the  Township  of  Schenectady 
and  the  three  Manors  of  Rcnssclacnvyck,  Livingston  and 
Cortlandt  each  send  one \  in  the  whole  fonning  a  Body  of  Thirty 
one  Representatives. 

The  Governor  by  his  Commission  is  authorized  to  convene 
them  with  the  advice  of  the  Coundl,  and  adjourn,  prorogue 
or  dissolve  the  General  Assembly  as  he  shall  judge  necessary. 

This  Body  has  not  the  iwwer  to  make  any  Laws  repugnant 
to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Great  Britain.  All  Laws  proposed 
to  be  made  by  this  ProWndal  Legislature,  pass  thro'  each  of 
the  Houses  of  Council  and  Assembly,  as  Bills  do  thro*  the 
House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and  the 
Governor  has  a  Negative  voice  in  the  making  and  passing  of  all 
sueh  Laws.  Every  Law  so  passed  is  to  be  transmitted  to  His 
Majesty  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Provnnce,  within  1'hrec 
months  or  sooner  after  the  making  thereof  and  a  Duplicate  by 
the  next  conveyance,  in  order  to  be  approved  or  disallowed  by 
His  Majesty:  And  if  His  Majesty  shall  disallow  any  such  Law 
and  the  same  is  signified  to  the  Governor  under  the  Royal  Sign 
Manual  or  by  Order  of  his  Majesty's  Privj'  Council,  from 
thenceforth  such  lawbecomes  utterly  void.  — A  law  of  the  Pro- 
vince has  limited  the  duration  of  the  Assembly  to  seven  years. 

The  Common  Law  of  England  is  consiiiered  as  the  Funda- 
mental law  of  the  Province  and  it  is  the  received  Doctrine  that 
all  the  Statutes  (not  Local  in  their  Nature,  and  which  can  be 
fitly  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony)  enacte<l  before 
the  Province  had  a  Legislature,  arc  binding  ufwn  the  Colony, 
but  that  Statutes  passed  since  do  not  afTect  the  Colony,  unless 
by  being  specially  named,  such  appears  to  be  the  Intentions 
of  the  British  Legislature. 

The  Province  has  a  Court  of  Chancery  in  which  the  Governor 
or  Commander  in  chief  sits  as  Chancellor  and  the  Practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  is  pursued  as  closely  as 
possible.  The  officers  of  this  Court  consist  of  a  Master  of  the 
Rolls  newly  created  —  Two  Masters,  —  Two  Clerks  in  Court. 
—  A  Register.  —  An  Examiner,  and  a  Serjeant  at  Arms. , 
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Of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  the  Chief  is  ciiled  the  Su- 
preme Court.  —  The  Judges  of  which  have  aJI  the  powers  of  the 
King's  BcDch,  Common  Picas  and  Exchequer  in  England.  This 
Court  sits  once  every  three  months  at  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  the  practice  therein  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the  King's 
Bench  at  Westminster.  —  Tbo'  the  judges  have  the  powers 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  they  never  proceed  upon  the  Equity 
side.  —  The  court  has  no  Officers  but  one  Clerk,  and  is  not 
organized  nor  supplied  with  any  officers  in  that  Department  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  in  England  has  the  care  of  the  revenue. 
—  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold  their  offices  during 
the  King's  Will  and  Pleasure  and  arc  Judges  of  Nisi  prius  of 
Course  by  act  of  Assembly.  &i  Annually  perform  a  Circuit 
through  the  Counties.  —  The  Deciaonsof  this  Court  in  General 
are  final  unles.s  where  the  Value  exceeds  £300.  Sterling,  in 
which  case  tlie  subject  may  be  relieved  from  its  errors  only  by 
an  application  to  the  Governor  &  Council,  and  where  the  Value 
exceeds  £500  sterling  an  appeal  lies  from  the  Judgment  of  the 
latter  to  His  Majesty  in  Privy  Council. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  suiLs  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  where  the  Value 
demanded  does  not  exceed  £20.  Currency. 

The  Clerk's  065ce  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  always  been  held 
as  an  Appendage  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Province. 

There  is  also  in  each  County  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  which  has  the  Cognizance  of  all  actions  real,  personal  & 
mixed,  where  the  matter  in  demand  is  above  £5.  in  value,  — 
The  practice  of  these  Courts  is  a  mixture  between  the  Kings 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster.  —  Their  Errors 
are  corrected  in  the  first  Instance  by  Writ  of  Error  brought 
into  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  Judges  hold  their  offices 
during  pleasure.  — The  Clerks  of  these  Courts  also  hold  their 
offices  during  pleasure  and  are  appointed  by  the  (governor, 
except  the  Clerk  of  Albany  who  is  appointed  under  the  King's 
Mandate. 

Besides  these  Courts  the  Justices  of  peace  are  by  Act  of 
Assembly  empowered  to  try  all  causes  to  the  amount  of  £5. 
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Currency,  (except  where  the  Crown  is  concerned  or  where  the 
Title  of  Lands  shall  come  into  Question;  —  and  Actions  of 
Slander)  but  the  parties  may  cither  of  them  demand  a  jury  of 
Six  Men.  —  II  wrong  is  done  bo  either  party,  the  person 
injured  may  have  a  Certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court,  tho' 
the  remedy  is  very  inadequate. 

The  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  are  Correspondent  to 
those  in  England.  —  The  Supreme  Court  exercises  it  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  as  the  King's  Bench  does  at  Westminster.  —  The 
Judges  when  they  go  the  Circuit  have  a  Commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery;  and  there  are  Court* 
of  Sessions  held  by  the  Justices  of  the  peace;  the  powers  of 
which  and  their  proceedings  correspond  with  the  like  Courts 
of  England.  —  The  Office  of  Clerk  of  the  Sessions,  is  invari- 
ably connected  with  that  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  the  respective  Counties. 

By  actsof  the  Provincial  Legislature  the  Justicesof  the  Peace 
hive  an  extraordinary  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  some 
offences  by  which  any  three  Justices  (one  being  of  the  Quorum) 
where  the  offender  docs  not  find  Bail  in  48  Hours  after  being 
in  the  Custody  of  the  Constable,  may  try  the  party  without 
any  (...)  or  a  jury,  for  any  offence  under  the  Degree  of 
Grand  Larceny;  and  inflict  any  punishment  for  these  small 
offences  at  their  Discretion,  so  that  it  exceeds  (qy?  extends) 
not  to  Life  or  Limb.  —  And  any  three  Justices  of  the  Peace 
(one  being  of  the  Quorum)  and  Five  Freeholders  have  power 
without  a  Grand  or  Petty  Jury  to  proceed  against  and  try  in 
a  Summary  Way,  Slaves  offending  in  certain  cases,  and  punish 
them  even  with  death. 

The  Duty  of  His  Majesty's  Attorney  General  of  the  Province 
is  amilar  to  the  Duty  of  the  Officer  in  England,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Crown  Office:  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  during 
Pleasure,  and  His  Majesty  has  no  SoUicitor  General  nor  Coun- 
cil in  the  Province,  to  assist  the  Attorney  General  upon  any 
Occasion. 

There  are  two  other  Courts  in  the  Province.  The  Court  of 
Admiralty  which  proceeds  after  the  Course  of  the  Civil  Law 
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in  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction,  which  has  been  so  enl 
by  divert  Statutes  as  to  include  almost  everv*  breach  of  the 
Acts  o(  Trade.  —  From  this  Court  an  appeal  lies  to  a  Superior 
Court  of  Admiralty,  lately  Established  in  North  America  by 
Statute;  before  tbis  Establishment  an  appeal  only  lay  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England. 

The  Prerogative  Court  concerns  itself  only  in  the  Probate  of 
wills  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  AdministratJoa  of  the 
Estates  of  Intestates  and  granting  Licences  of  Marriages.  The 
Governor  b  properly  the  Judge  of  this  Court  but  it  has  beei^_ 
usual  for  him  to  act  in  general  by  a  Delegate.  ^| 

The  Province  is  at  present  divided  into  fourteen  Coimties, 
viz  —  The  City  and  County  of  New  York  —  The  County  of 
Albany  —  Richmond  (which  comprehends  the  whole  of  Statea 
Island)  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  (which  include  the  whole  cffl 
Nassau  or  Long  Island)  Westchester,  Dutches,  Ulster,  Orange, 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Charlotte  and  Tryon.  —  For  each  of 
these  Counties  a  Sheriff  and  one  or  more  Coronenjare  appointc 
by  the  Governor  who  hold  their  ofHces  during  pleasure. 

As  to  the  Military  power  of  the  Province,  the  Governor  for^ 
the  time  being  is  the  Captain  General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
and   appoints   all   the   ProWncial   Military  ofEccrs  during 
pleasure. 

S.  Report  of  Governor  Gooch  on  Virginia.} 
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The  Const,  of  ye  Gov't,  resembles  Gt.  Britn.  as  near  as  may 
be:  ist  in  the  Point  of  legislature  ye  Govr.  in  Place  of  ye  Kg. 
has  the  Power  of  calling,  Prorogueing  or  disolv'g  Gen.  Assem- 
blies wch  represent  ye  ParUament.  This  Assembly  consists  of^ 
2  Siouses.  Ye  upper  is  composed  only  of  ye  council  in  number  ™ 
13,  who  arc  of  ye  Principal  Gentlemen  of  ye  Counlrj',  &  who 
are  supplycd  from  time  to  time  (in  vacancies)  by  Ks  nomina* 
tion  under  Us  sign  manual.  The  lower  House  }'e  House  of  Bur-j 
gesscs  is  composed  of  Representatives  chosen  by  ye  majority^ 

*  "Owri«»  (R>m)-eUUof  ThidctoSrWm. Gooch  Govrof  Virgima& 
his  Answen  Abridged,"  In  TiVfuiMi  Uatmme  <•/  BtUeni,  m.  i  u-i;.  1 
have  edited  the  tnt  (rcely,  lo  onkr  to  makfi  iDtdllgiUe  ccrtun  abbre- 
Tfattow,  Uke  H  o(  B,  Oum.,  UH.,  etc. 
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of  ye  Freeholders,  two  in  each  county.  One  for  Wmsbuish, 
one  for  Xorfolk,  one  for  Ja'stown  &  ye  Coll.  Wee  have  now 
including  ye  North  Xcck  44  Counties,  which  makes  ye  number 
of  Burgesses  9a.  All  Bills  for  la>ing  duties  on  Commodities  & 
Taxes  on  the  people  take  rise  in  ye  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
generally  all  Bills  prepared  on  petitions  or  Representations  of 
ye  People  are  lirst  mo\*cd  there;  but  either  House  may  frame 
BnU  as  they  find  most  expedient  for  ye  publick  service.  The 
Bills  pass  through  ye  like  Forms  as  in  Parliament,  &  when 
passed  both  Houses  are  enrolled  for  j*e  Govrs  assent  commonly 
given  yc  last  day  of  the  session. 

But  yc  Govt  has  a  negative  &  may  reject  any  bill  he  thinks 
fitt.  For  ye  administration  of  Justice  there  are  held  monthly 
Courts  in  each  County  by  persons  commissioned  by  ye  Govt, 
who  not  only  have  ye  power  of  Justices  of  ye  Peace  but  have 
cognizance  of  all  suits  of  wbt  value  soever  arising  wittiin  their 
respective  Jurisdictions,  both  at  common  Law  &  Chancery: 
excepting  only  such  criminal  offences  as  are  punishable  by  loss 
of  Life  or  Member.  For  ye  city  of  Wms  there  is  also  a  Court  of 
Hustins.  held  monthly  bt-fore  ye  mayor  &  aldn  for  tryal  of  all 
suits  at  Common  Law  arising  wth  in  town  &  not  exceeding  2o£ 
or  its  value.  Ye  same  for  Norfolk.  There  are  ye  Inferior  Courts 
of  ye  GmTnt  &  from  these  Appeal  lies  in  ye  gl  Ct.  appellt  givg 
security  to  Prosect  wth  effect. 

The  Cenernl  Court  consists  of  ye  Govr  &  Council,  any  5  of 
whom  make  a  Quorum.  This  Court  hath  Jurisdiction  of  all 
Causes  Real,  Pers'l  &  mixt  at  Common  Law  bro't  thither 
originally  not  under  £10  stcr;  or  by  appeal  or  superscds  (wch 
in  ye  nature  of  a  writ  of  error)  from  yc  Inferiour  Courts.  All 
criminal  offences  are  here  tr>'able  &  it  is  also  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cer>*  for  matters  of  a  great  value  but  by  act  of  A.  as  appeal  lies 
from  an  Inferior  Court  unless  ye  Debt.  Damage  or  thing  in 
Demand  Excluave  of  Costs  exceed  ye  value  of  £.$,  excepting 
only  wch  the  Htles  or  Bounds  of  Land  are  in  question,  and 
appeals  lie  to  King  in  Council  for  £300  ster.  or  upwards.  There 
ace  two  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  yearly  ye  and  Tues- 
day in  June,  &  Xs  for  trying  oil  criminals  yt  liappen  to  be  com- 
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mitted  after  the  respective  General  Courts.  Ye  Judges  here 
are  only  such  as  are  members  of  ye  Council  &  sitt  by  ye  Govrs 
commission  pursuant  to  his  Majesty's  Instructn.  For  punish- 
ing slaves  for  capitl  Crimes  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Tenn- 
iner  issues  from  ye  Gr.  to  ye  Justices  of  ye  County  where  ye 
offence  is  committed  by  proof  of  Evidence  without  any  Jury, 
&  on  convictions  they  award  exn  &  set  a  value  on  ye  slave, 
which  is  afterwards  paid  to  ye  owner  by  ye  General  Assembly 
as  an  encoxiragement  to  People  to  discover  ye  villanJes  of  their 
slaves.  For  breaches  of  the  act  of  Trade  &  for  determining 
controversies  concerning  salvage,  mariner's  wages  &  other 
maritime  affairs,  their  is  a  Court  of  admiralty  held  before  a 
Judge  constituted  under  ye  Seal  of  ye  high  Cot.  of  admty.  of 
Great  Britain;  to  this  Cot  belong  an  advocate,  a  Register  & 
Marshal  appointed  by  ye  Govr.  who  is  also  a  *  *  vice  admiral 
of  all  ye  Seas,  Rivrs,  Creeks  &  Coasts  within  his  Govmt.  This 
Court  is  only  held  as  occasion  requires  &  an  appeal  lyes  to  ye 
K.  Council.  The  Govr  has  also  a  Comn  for  trying  Pirates. 

There  is  also  a  Cot.  of  ye  comissary  of  ye  Ld.  Bp.  of  Londn 
wch  only  meddles  with  the  Punishment  of  the  Inmiors  of  ye 
Clei^,  &  proceeds  by  monition,  suspension  or  Deprivation 
according  to  the  offence  &  an  appeal  lyes  to  the  Delegates 
appd.  by  Ks.  Com.  in  England. 

The  Govemour  is  invested  with  a  Power  Pardoning  all 
Crimes  except  Treason  &  willful  Murder,  &  in  these  he  has  a 
Power  of  suspending  ye  execun  by  reprieve  till  his  Majs 
Pleasure  is  known.  The  Govt,  can  remitt  all  fines  &  For- 
feitures accruing  to  ye  Crown  to  ye  value  of  £io  ster.  &  if  above 
he  may  suspend  the  levying  till  ye  Ks  pleasure  be  known.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  ye  N.  Neck  are  to  be  excepted  ye  Proprietor 
whereof  has  by  his  Charter  all  the  Fines  &  Forfeitures  Felons 
good  &  deodances  within  the  Limits  of  his  Grant. 

For  matters  of  State  there  is  a  Council  appointed  by  ye  K. 
to  be  assist,  with  their  advice  to  ye  Govr.  in  all  things  touching 
his  Majs  service  viz.  the  disposing  of  his  Lands,  managemt.  of 
his  Revenue,  nominating  or  Removl  of  Js  of  Peace,  Sheriffs, 
coroners,  or  other  officers  of  trust  who  receive  ye  Comn  from 
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ye  Govt,  for  ye  better  ordering  the  tributary  Indians  &  making 
War  or  Peace  with  foreign  Indians  &  various  other  Mattere 
wch  concern  the  Publick  Quiet  of  ye  Govt  &  do  not  fall  under 
the  direction  of  Positive  Laws.  There  is  no  Sallary  annexed 
to  this  office,  but  as  the  Council  compose  the  upper  House  of 
Assembly  &  are  also  Judges  of  the  General  Court  there  is  an 
appt.  of  £600  p  an.  out  of  ye  settled  Revenue  wch  is  proportd. 
&  divided  among  them  according  to  their  respective  attendee 
on  these  two  Services.  And  such  of  them  as  attend  at  the  Court 
of  Oyer  &  Terminer  have  their  Proportion  of  £100  allowed  out 
of  ye  Revenue  for  each  Court. 


CEIAPTER  III 

THE   POWERS   OF  A  ROYAL  GOVERNOR 

The  royal  provinces  —  Massachusetts  excepted  —  had  no  charters. 
The  fonnal  powers  of  the  governor  were  laid  down  in  his  commission. 
More  specific  duties  were  enjoined  upon  him  in  the  instructions  which 
accompanied  his  commission  or  were  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  In  all 
the  provinces  the  theoretical  authority  of  the  governor  was  in  practice 
greatly  circumscribed  by  the  extraordinary  development  of  representative 
assemblies.  The  sharp  injunctions  of  the  instructions  bear  witness  to 
colonial  practices  which  often  thwarted  the  purposes  of  the  Crown. 

6.  Commission  of  Francis  Bernard  as  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  —  IT5^^ 

GEORGE  THE  SECOND  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

To  Our  trusty  and  Wellbeloved  Francis  Bernard  Esq'. 
Greeting:  We  reposing  especial  Trust  and  Confidence  in  the 
Prudence,  Courage  and  Loyalty  of  you  the  said  Francis  Ber- 
nard, of  our  espedal  Grace  certain  Knowledge  and  meer 
motion,  have  thought  fit  to  constitute  and  appoint,  and  by 
these  Presents  do  constitute  and  appoint  you  ...  to  be  Our 
Cap"  General  and  Governor  in  Chief  in  &  over  Our  Province 
of  Nova  Csesarea  or  New  Jersey,  Viz:  the  Division  of  East  and 
West  New  Jersey  in  America,  which  we  have  thought  fit  to 
reunite  into  one  Province  and  settle  under  one  entire  Govern- 
ment. 

And  We  do  hereby  require  and  command  you  to  do  and 
execute  all  things  in  due  manner,  that  shall  belong  unto  your 
said  Command  and  the  Trust  We  have  reposed  in  you,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  Powers  and  Directions  granted  or  appointed 
you  by  this  present  Commission,  and  the  Instructions  and 
Authorities  herewith  given  you,  or  by  such  further  Powers, 

'  Ricord  and  Nelson,  Documents  rdating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  DC,  23-34  passim. 
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Instructions  and  Authorities  as  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
granted  or  appointed  you  under  Our  Signet  ajid  Sign  ^[anual 
or  by  Our  Order  in  Our  Privj'  Council,  and  according  to  such 
reasonable  Laws  and  Statutes,  as  now  are  in  Force,  or  here- 
after shall  be  made  and  agreed  upon  by  you,  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  Our  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  Our  said 
Province  under  your  Govemmeut,  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
is  hereafter  expressed.  .  .  . 

And  We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  you  full  Power  and 
Authority  to  suspend  any  of  the  Members  of  Our  said  Council, 
from  sitting,  voting  and  assisting  therein,  if  you  shall  find  just 
Cause  for  so  doing. 

And  if  it  shall  at  any  time  happen,  that  by  the  Death, 
Departure  out  of  Our  said  Province,  or  suspension  of  any  of 
Our  said  Councillors  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  a  Vacancy  in 
Our  said  Council,  any  three  whereof  We  do  hereby  appoint 
to  be  a  Quonmi;  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  that  you  signify  the 
same  unto  us  by  the  first  opportunity,  that  We  may  under  Our 
Signet  and  Sign  Manual  constitute  and  appoint  others  in  their 
Stead.  .  .  . 

And  We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  You  full  Power  & 
Authorit>'  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  Our  said  Council, 
from  lime  to  time  as  need  shall  require,  to  summon  ami  call 
general  Assemblies  of  the  said  Freeholders  and  Planters  within 
your  Government,  in  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  iji 
Our  Instructions,  which  shall  be  given  you  together  wilh  this 
Our  Commission.  .  .  . 

And  you  .  .  .,  with  the  Consent  of  Our  said  Council.  |and] 
Assembly  or  the  Major  Part  of  them  respectively,  shall  have 
full  Power  and  Authority  to  make,  constitute  and  ordain  Laws, 
Statutes  and  Ordinances  for  the  publick  Peace,  Welfare  &  good 
Government  of  Our  said  Province  and  of  the  People  and  In- 
habitants thereof,  and  such  others  as  shall  resort  thereto,  and 
for  the  Benefit  of  Us,  Our  Heirs  and  Successors;  which  said 
&ws.  Statutes  and  Ordinances  arc  not  to  be  repugnant,  but  as 

LT  as  may  be  agrcablc  unto  the  Laws  and  Statutes  uf  this  Our 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain;  proxndcd  that  all  such  Laws,  Stat- 
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utes  and  Ordinances,  of  what  Nature  or  duration  soever,  be, 
within  three  Months  or  sooner  after  the  making  thereof,  trans- 
mitted unto  Us  under  Our  Seal  of  Nova  C-csorea  or  New  Jersey, 
for  Our  Approbation  or  di&allowaace  of  the  same,  as  also  Dupli- 
cates thereof  by  the  next  Conveyance. 

And  in  case  any  or  all  of  the  said  Laws,  Statutes  and  Ordi- 
nances (being  not  before  confirm'd  by  Us)  shall  at  any  time 
be  disallow'd  and  not  approved,  and  so  signitied  by  Us,  Our 
Heirs  or  Successors  under  Our  or  their  Sign  Manual  and  Signet, 
or  by  Order  of  Our  or  their  Pri\'y  Council  unto  you  ...  or  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Our  said  Province  for  the  time 
being,  then  such  and  so  many  of  the  said  Laws,  Statutes  aiid 
Ordinances  as  shall  be  so  disallowed  and  not  approved,  shall 
from  henceforth  cease,  determine  and  become  utterly  void  and  of 
none  Effect,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding. 

And  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  passed  or  done  by  Our 
said  Council  or  Assembly,  to  the  Prejudice  of  us,  Our  Heirs 
and  Successors.  We  WiU  6*  Ordain,  that  you  .  .  .  shall  have 
and  enjoy  a  Negative  Voice  in  the  making  and  passing  of  all 
Laws,  Statutes  and  Ordinances,  as  aforesaid. 

And  you  shall  and  may  Likewise  from  time  to  time,  as  you 
shall  judge  it  necessary,  adjourn,  prorogue  and  dissolve  all 
General  i\s3emblies,  as  aforesaid.  .  .  . 

And  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto 
you  .  .  ,  full  Power  and  .'\uthority  with  the  j'Vdvice  and  Con- 
sent of  Our  said  Council,  to  erect,  constitute  and  appoint  such 
&  so  many  Courts  of  Judicature  and  publick  justice  within  Our 
said  ProWnce  under  your  Government,  as  you  and  they  sliall 
think  fit  and  necessary  for  the  hearing  and  determining  all 
causes,  as  well  Criminal  as  Civil,  according  to  Law  and 
Equity.  ... 

And  We  do  hereby  authorize  and  Impowcr  Vou  to  constitute 
and  appoint  Judges  (and  in  Cases  requidtc  Commissioners  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer).  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  other  necessary 
Officers  and  Ministers  in  Our  said  Province  for  the  better 
Administration  of  Justice  and  putting  the  Laws  in  Execution, 
and  to  administer  or  cause  to  be  administered  unto  them  such 
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Oath  or  Oaths  as  arc  usually  given  for  the  due  Execution  and 
Performance  of  Offices  and  Places,  and  for  the  dearing  of 
Truth  in  Judicial  Causes. 

And  We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  you  full  Power  and 
Authority  where  you  shall  see  Cause,  or  shall  judge  any 
offender  or  offenders  in  criminal  Matters,  or  for  any  Fines  or 
Forfeitures  due  unto  Us,  fit  Objects  of  Our  Mercy,  to  pardon 
all  such  Offenders,  and  to  remit  all  such  Offences,  Fines  and 
Forfeitures,  Treason  and  WiUful  Murder  only  excepted,  in 
which  Cases  you  shall  likewise  have  Power  upon  extraordinary 
Occasions  to  grant  Reprieves  to  the  Offenders,  until!  and  to  the 
Intent  Our  Rojal  Pleasure  may  be  Known  therein. 

And  \Vc  do  by  these  Presents  authorize  and  impower  you  to 
coUate  any  Person  or  Persons  to  any  Churches,  Chapels  or 
other  Ecclesiastical  Uvnefices  within  Our  said  Province,  as 
often  as  any  of  them  shall  happen  to  be  void. 

And  Wc  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  you  ...  by  your- 
self or  by  your  Captains  and  Commanders  by  you  to  be 
authoriwd,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  levy,  arm,  muster, 
ccmmiand,  and  imploy  all  Persons  whatsoever  residing  within 
Our  said  Pro\'ince  of  Nova  Ciesarea  or  New  Jersey  under  your 
Government,  and,  as  Occasion  shall  serve,  to  march  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  to  embark  Uiem  fur  the  re^iii^Ung  and  with- 
standing of  all  Enemies,  Pirates  and  Rebels,  both  at  Sea  and 
Land,  and  to  transport  such  Forces  to  any  of  Our  Plantations 
in  America  (if  necessity  shall  require)  for  the  Defence  of  the 
same  against  the  invasion  or  Attempts  of  any  of  Our  Enemies, 
and  such  Enemies,  Pirates  and  Rebels,  if  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion, to  persue  and  prosecute  in  or  out  of  the  Limits  of  Our  said 
Province  and  Plantations  or  any  of  them;  and.  if  it  shall  so 
please  God,  them  to  vanquish,  apprehend  and  take,  and  being 
taken  dthcr  according  to  Law  to  put  to  Death,  or  Keep  and 
preserve  alive  at  your  Discretion,  fie  to  execute  Martial  Law 
in  time  of  Invasion  or  other  times  when  by  Law  it  may  be 
executed,  and  to  do  and  execute  all  and  every  other  thing  and 
things  which  to  Our  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief 
doth  or  ought  of  Right  to  belong.  .  .  . 
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Our  further  Will  &  Pleasure  is,  that  all  publjck  Money  raised 
or  which  shall  be  raised  by  any  Act  hereafter  to  be  made  within 
Our  said  Province,  be  issued  out  by  Warrant  frora  You.  by 
and  with  the  advice  &  Consent  of  Our  Council,  and  disposed  of 
by  you  for  the  Support  of  the  Governmeat,  and  not  other- 
wise. .  .  . 

7.  Instructions  to  Governor  Bernard  of  New  Jersey — 1753  * 

INSTRUCTIONS  to  Our  Trusty  and  Well  beloved  FRAN- 
CIS BERNARD  ESQ'  Our  Captain  General  and  Governor  in 
Chief  in  and  ovei  Our  pro\'ince  of  Nova  Carsarea  or  New 
Jersey  in  America. 

i"  With  these  Our  Instructions  your  [you]  will  rccdve  Our 
Commission  under  Our  Great  Seal  of  Great-Britain,  consti- 
tuting You  Our  Capt*  General  and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and 
over  Our  province  of  New  Jersey,  You  are  therefore  with  all 
convenient  Speed  to  repair  to  Our  said  Province,  and  being 
there  arrived,  You  are  to  take  upon  you  the  Execution  of  the 
Peace  [Place]  and  Trust  We  have  reposed  in  You,  and  forth- 
with to  call  together  the  Members  of  our  Council  in  and  for  that 
pro\-ince,  viz*.  .  ,  . 

4.  You  are  forthwith  to  communicate  to  Our  said  Council 
such  and  so  many  of  these  Our  Instructions  wherein  their 
Advice  and  Consent  are  required,  as  likewise  all  such  others 
from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  &nd  convenient  for  Our  Service 
to  be  imparted  to  them. 

5.  you  are  to  permit  the  Members  of  Our  said  Counb[c]il 
to  have  and  enjoy  Freedom  of  Debate  and  Vote  in  all  affairs  of 
publick  Concern,  that  may  be  debated  in  Council.  .  .  . 

g.  And  in  the  Choice  and  nomination  of  the  Members  of 
Our  said  Council,  as  also  of  the  Chief  Ofiiccrs.  Judges.  Assistant 
Justices  and  SherifTs;  You  are  always  to  take  Care,  that  they 
be  men  of  good  Hfc.  well  affected  to  our  Government,  of  good 
Estates,  and  of  Abilities  suitable  to  their  EmpIo^Tnents.  .  .  . 

12.  And  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  that  with  all  convenient 

*  Rioord  and  Nelson.  Dorumrnts  rdaling  to  the  CoUmial  History  «/  ttu 
State  ej  New  Jersey,  ix,  40-77  patiim. 
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Speed  you  call  together  one  general  Assembly  for  the  enacUag 
ofLaws  for  the  joint  and  mutuaUJood  of  thewholeprovince 

14.  You  are  to  chouse  in  the  passing  of  Laws,  that  the  Stile 
of  enacting  the  same  be  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly 
and  no  other;  You  arc  also,  as  much  as  possible,  to  observe  in 
the  passing  of  all  Laws,  that  whatever  may  be  requisite  upon 
each  different  matter  be  accordingly  provided  for  by  a  different 
Law,  without  lotermLxing  in  one  and  the  same  Act  such  things 
as  have  no  proper  relation  to  each  other,  and  you  are  more 
especially  to  take  care,  that  no  Clause  or  Clauses  be  inserted 
in  or  annexed  to  any  Act,  which  shall  be  foreign  to  what  the 
Title  of  such  respective  Act  imports;  and  that  no  perpetual 
Clause  be  made  part  of  any  temporar>'  Law;  and  that  no  Act 
whatsoever  be  suspended,  altered,  continued,  revived  or  re- 
peated [repealed]  by  general  Words,  but  that  the  Title  and  Date 
of  such  Act  so  suspended,  alter'd,  continued,  revived  or  repealed 
be  particularly  mentioned  and  expressed  in  the  enacting 
part. 

15.  Ami  whereas  several  Laws  have  formerly  been  enacted 
In  several  of  Our  Plantations  in  America,  for  so  short  a  time, 
tJiat  the  Assent  or  refusal  of  Our  Royal  predecessors  cou'd  not 
be  had  thereupon  before  the  time,  for  which  such  Laws  were 
enacted,  did  expire;  You  shall  not  for  the  future  give  Your 
Assent  to  any  Law;  that  shall  be  enacted  for  a  less  time  than 
two  Years,  except  in  the  Cases  hereinafter  mention'd.  And 
you  shall  not  rc-cnact  any  Law  to  which  the  Assent  of  Us  or 
Our  Ro^-al  prwlecessors  has  once  been  refused,  without  express 
Leave  for  that  purpose  first  obtained  from  us.  upon  a  full 
Representation  by  you  to  be  made  to  Our  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  Us,  of  the 
reason  and  necessity  for  passing  such  Law,  nor  give  your 
Assent  to  any  Law  for  repeating  any  other  act  pass'd  in  your 
Government,  whether  the  same  is  [has]  or  has  not  received  Our 
Royal  Approbation,  unless  You  tike  care  that  tliere  be  a 
Clause  inserted  therein  suspending  and  deferring  the  Execu- 
tion thereof  until  Our  Pleasure  be  known  concerning  the 
same. 
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i6.  And  whereas  great  Mischiefs  do  arise  by  the  Frequent 
pasang  Bills  of  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  Nature  and 
Importance  in  Our  Plantations,  which  Bills  remain  in  force 
there  from  the  lime  of  enacting  until  Our  Pleasure  be  signified 
to  the  contrar)-;  Wc  do  hereby  Will  and  require  you  not  to  pass 
or  pve  your  Consent  hereafter  to  any  Bill  or  Bills  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  Our  said  Province  of  unusual  and  extraordinary  Nature 
and  importance,  wherein  Our  Prerogative,  or  the  Property  of 
Our  Subjects  may  be  prejudiced,  or  the  Trade  or  Shiping  of  this 
Kingdom  any  Ways  affected,  until  you  shall  have  6rst  trans- 
mitted to  Our  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  in 
order  to  be  laid  before  Us,  the  Draught  of  such  a  Bill  or  Bills, 
and  shall  have  receiv'd  Our  Royal  Pleasure  thereupon,  unless 
you  take  care  in  the  passing  of  any  Bill  of  such  Nature  as 
before  mentioned,  that  there  be  a  Clause  inserted  therein,  sus- 
pending and  deferring  the  Execution  thereof  untill  Our 
Pleasure  shall  be  known  concerning  the  same.  .  .  . 

2i"  It  is  Our  express  WiU  and  Pleasure,  that  no  Law  for 
raising  any  imposition  on  Wines  or  other  strong  Liquors  be 
made  to  continue  for  less  than  one  whole  Year,  and  that  all 
other  Laws  made  for  the  supply  and  Support  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  indefinite  and  without  Limitation,  except  the 
same  be  for  a  temporary  Service,  and  which  shall  expire  and 
have  their  full  effect  within  the  time  therein  prefixt.  .  .  . 

23.  Whereas  several  Inconveniences  have  arisen  to  Our 
Governments  in  the  Plantations  by  Gifts  and  Presents  made 
to  Our  Governors  by  the  general  Assemblies;  you  arc  therefore 
to  propose  unto  the  Assembly  at  their  first  meeting  after  your 
Arrival,  and  to  use  your  utmost  Endeavour  with  them,  that 
an  Act  be  passed  for  raising  and  settling  a  publick  Revenue  for 
defraying  the  necessary  Charge  of  the  Government  of  Our 
said  Province,  and  that  therein  Provision  be  particularly  made 
for  a  competent  Salary  to  yourself.  .  .  . 

28.  You  are  to  transit  Authentick  Copies  of  all  Laws,  Stat- 
utes and  Ordinances  that  are  now  made  and  in  Force  which 
have  not  yet  been  sent,  or  which  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be 
made  or  enacted  within  the  said  province.  .  .  . 
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29  And  you  are  upon  all  Occasions  to  send  unto  Our  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  plantations  only,  a  particular  Account 
of  all  your  proceedings  and  of  the  Condition  of  Affairs  within 
your  Government.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  IV 

ROYAL   GOVERNOR  AND   REPRESENTATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

l^E  provincial  governor,  as  Franklin  said,  had  two  masters:  by  virtue 
of  bis  commission  be  was  the  agent  of  tbe  Crown  and  tbe  guardian  of 
imperial  interests;  yet  be  was  also  tbe  executive  bead  of  tbe  provincial 
government  and  dependent  upon  local  support.  In  all  but  four  of  tbe 
colonies  tbe  governor  depended  for  bis  salary  on  grants  of  the  assembly. 
In  Georgia  alone  he  was  paid  by  the  Crown.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland 
be  was  supported  by  permanent  grants ;  in  North  Carolina,  his  salary  was 
derived  from  quit-rents.  Tbe  century-long  struggle  between  Crown  and 
Parliament  was  repeated  in  many  ways  in  the  colonies  in  the  half-century 
before  the  Revolution.  Pitching  upon  the  old  maxim  that  a  redress  of 
grievances  must  precede  a  grant  of  supplies,  the  colonial  assembUes  ex- 
torted legislation  repeatedly  by  withholding  the  governor's  salary.  The 
encroachments  of  the  assemblies  upon  the  executive  and  tbe  evils  incident 
to  these  colonial  practices  are  vividly  set  forth  by  Thomas  Pownall,  at 
one  time  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  later  of  South  Carolina. 

8.  The  Points  at  Issue  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Crown} 

The  King's  commission  to  his  goveraor,  which  grants  the 
power  of  government,  and  directs  the  calling  of  a  legislature, 
and  the  establishing  courts,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fixes  the 
governor's  power,  according  to  the  several  powers  and  direc- 
tions granted  and  appointed  by  the  commission  and  instruc- 
tions, adds,  "and  by  such  further  powers,  instructions,  and 
authorities,  as  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  granted  or 
appointed  you,  under  our  signet  or  sign  manual,  or  by  our 
order  in  our  privy  council."  It  should  here  seem,  that  the 
same  power  which  framed  the  commission,  with  this  clause  in 
it,  could  also  issue  its  future  orders  and  instrtictions  in  conse- 
quence thereof:  but  the  people  of  the  colonies  say,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Englishmen;  that  they  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  legis- 
lative power;  and  that  no  commands  of  the  crown,  by  orders  in 
council,  instructions,  or  letters  from  Secretaries  of  State,  aie 
*  Pownall,  Administration  of  the  Colonics  (1765),  39~47  , 
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binding  upon  them,  fuclhcr  than  they  please  to  acquiesce  under 
such,  and  conform  th^  otott  actions  thereto;  that  they  hold  this 
right  of  legislature,  not  derived  from  the  grace  and  will  of  the 
crown,  and  depending  on  the  commission  which  continues  at 
the  will  of  the  crown;  that  this  right  is  inherent  and  essential 
to  the  community,  as  a  community  of  Englishmen:  and  that 
therefore  they  must  have  all  the  rights,  pri\-ileges,  and  full  and 
free  exerdse  of  their  own  will  and  liberty  in  making  laws,  which 
are  necessary  to  that  act  of  iegislation,  —  uncontrouled  by  any 
power  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  governor,  preventing  or  suspend- 
ing that  act;  and,  that  the  clause  in  the  conimbsion,  directing 
the  governor  to  call  together  a  legislature  by  his  writs,  is  de- 
clarative and  not  creative;  and  therefore  be  is  directed  to  act 
ooofonnably  to  a  right  actually  already  existing  in  the  people, 
&c.  .  .  . 

Every  subject,  born  within  the  realm,  under  the  freedom  of 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  adoption  admitted  to 
the  same,  has  an  essential  indefeasible  right  to  be  governed, 
under  such  a  mode  of  government  as  has  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  all  those  powers  which  form  the  freedom  and  rights 
of  the  constitution;  and  tberefurc,  "  the  crown  cannot  establish 
any  colony  upon  ^or  contract  it  within  a  narrower  scale  than 
the  subject  is  entitled  to,  by  the  great  charter  of  England." 
The  government  of  each  colony  must  have  the  same  powers, 
and  the  same  extent  of  powers  that  the  guvernment  of  Great 
Britain  has,  —  and  must  have,  while  it  docs  not  act  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  legislature,  as  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has. 
This  right  (say  they)  is  founded,  not  only  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  rights  of  a  British  subject,  but  is  actually  declared, 
confirmed,  or  granted  to  them  in  the  commissions  and  charters 
which  gave  (he  particular  frame  of  their  respective  constitu- 
tions. 1/  therefore,  in  the  first  original  establishment,  like  the 
original  contract,  they  could  not  be  established  upon  any  scale 
short  nf  the  full  and  compleat  scale  of  the  powers  of  the  British 
government,  —  nor  the  legislature  be  established  on  any  thing 
less  than  the  whole  legislative  power;  much  less  can  this  power 
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of  government  and  legislature,  thus  established,  be  governed, 
directed,  restrained  or  restricted,  by  any  posterior  instructions 
or  commands  by  the  letters  of  Secretaries  of  State.  But  upon 
the  supposition,  that  a  kind  of  geucral  indctcrmincd  power  En 
the  crown,  to  superadd  instructions  to  the  commissions  and 
charter  be  admitted,  where  the  Colonists  do  not  make  a  ques- 
tion of  the  case  wherein  It  is  exerted,  yet  there  are  particular 
cases  wherein  both  directive  and  restrictive  instructions  are 
given,  and  avowedly  not  admitted  by  the  Colonists.  It  is  a 
standing  instruction,  as  a  security  of  the  dependence  of  (he 
government  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  country,  that  no 
acts  wherein  the  King's  Rights,  or  the  rights  of  the  mother 
counlr>'  or  of  private  persons  can  be  affected,  shall  l>c  enacted 
into  a  law  without  a  clause  suspending  the  effect  thereof,  till 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be  known.  This  suspending  clause 
is  universally  rejected  on  the  principles  above,  because  such 
suspension  disfranchises  the  inherent  full  power  of  legislature, 
which  they  claim  by  their  rights  to  the  British  liberties,  and 
by  the  special  declarations  of  such  in  their  charters.  It  does 
not  remove  this  difficulty  by  sa>'ing.  that  the  crown  has  already 
in  its  hands  the  power  of  iixing  this  point,  by  the  effect  of  its 
negative  given  to  its  governor.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  crown 
should  withdraw  that  instruction,  which  allows  certain  bilU 
to  be  paired  into  laws  with  a  suspending  clause,  which  instruc- 
tion is  not  meant  as  a  restriction  upon,  but  an  indulgence  to 
the  legislatures;  that  if  the  crown  should  withdraw  this  instruc- 
tion, and  peremptorily  restrain  its  governor  from  enacting 
laws,  under  such  circumstances  as  the  wisdom  of  government 
cannot  admit  of,  that  then  these  points  are  actually  fixed  by  the 
true  constitutional  power;  but  whereevcr  it  is  so  said,  I  m\ist 
repeat  ray  idea,  that  this  does  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For 
waving  the  doubt  which  the  Colonists  might  raise,  especially 
in  the  charter  colonies,  how  far  the  governor  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  he  restricted  from  giving  his  assent  in  cases  contrary 
only  to  instnictions,  and  not  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain; 
waving  this  point,  let  administration  consider  the  effects  of 
this  measure.   In  cases  where  the  biUs,  offered  by  the  two 
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branches,  are  for  providing  laws,  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
continuance,  support,  and  exercise  of  Rovernment,  and  where 
yet  the  orders  of  the  crown,  and  the  sense  of  the  people,  are  so 
widely  different  as  to  the  mode,  that  no  agreement  can  ever 
be  come  to  in  these  points,  —  Is  the  government  and  adminis- 
tratioD  of  the  government  of  the  colonies  to  be  suspended? 
The  interest,  perhaps  the  being  of  the  plantations,  to  be  haz- 
led  by  this  obstinate  variance,  and  can  the  exercise  of  the 
■fcrown's  ncRativc,  in  such  emergencies,  and  with  such  effect, 
ever  be  taken  up  as  a  measure  of  administration?  And  when 
every  thing  is  thrown  into  confusion,  and  abandoned  even  to 
ruin  by  such  measure,  will  administration  justify  itself  by  say- 
ing, that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Colonists?  On  the  contrary,  this 
very  state  of  the  case  shows  the  necessity  of  some  other 
remedy.  .  .  . 

In  Uie  course  of  examining  these  matters,  will  arise  to  consid- 
eration the  following  very  material  point.  As  a  principal  tie  of 
the  subordination  of  the  legislatures  of  the  colonics  on  the 
government  of  the  mother  country,  they  are  bound  by  their 
constitutions  and  charters,  to  send  all  tfteir  acts  of  legislature 
to  England,  to  be  confirmed  or  abrogated  by  the  crown;  but 
if  any  of  the  legislatures  should  be  found  to  do  almost  every 
of  legisLiture,  by  votes  or  orders,  even  to  the  repealing  the 
fects  of  ads,  suspending  establishments  of  jwy,  paying  ser- 
vices, doing  chancery  and  other  judicatory  business:  if  matters 
of  this  sort,  done  by  these  votes  and  orders,  never  reduced  into 
the  form  of  an  act,  have  their  effect  without  ever  being  sent 
home  as  acts  of  legislature,  or  submitted  to  the  allowance  or 
disallowance  of  the  crown:  If  it  should  be  found  that  many, 
or  any  of  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  carry  the  powers  of 
legislature  into  execution,  independent  of  the  crown  by  this 
device,  —  it  will  be  a  point  to  be  determined  how  far,  in  such 
cases,  the  subordination  of  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  to 
the  government  of  the  mother  country-  is  maintained  or  sus- 
pended;—  or  if,  from  emergencies  arising  in  these  govern- 
ments, this  device  is  to  be  admitted,  the  point,  how  far  such  is 
to  be  admitted,  ought  to  be  determined;  and  the  validity  of 
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these  votes  and  orden,  these  Senatns  Consolta  so  far  declared. 
For  a  point  of  such  great  unportance  in  the  suboidinatioii  at 
the  colony  legislatures,  and  of  so  questionable  a  cast  in  the 
valid  exercise  (A  this  l^jslative  power,  ou^t  no  longer  to 
remain  in  question.  .  .  . 

9.  "Every  Proprietary  Governor  has  Tvo  Masters."^ 

It  is  by  this  Time  apparent  enough,  that  tho*  the  proprietary 
and  popular  interests  ^ring  from  one  and  the  same  Source, 
they  divide  as  they  descend:  That  every  proprietar>'  Governor, 
for  this  Reason,  has  two  Masters;  one  who  gives  him  his  Com- 
mission, and  one  who  gives  him  his  Pay:  That  he  is  on  his  good 
Behaviour  to  both :  That  if  he  does  not  fulfil  with  Rigour  e\'ery 
proprietary  Command,  however  injurious  to  the  Province  or 
oflTensive  to  the  Assembly,  he  is  recall'd :  That  if  he  does  not 
gratify  the  Assembly  in  what  they  think  they  have  a  right  to 
clum,  he  is  certain  to  live  in  perpetual  Broils,  tho'  uncertain 
whether  he  shall  be  enabled  to  live  at  all.  And  that,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  a  Governor  upon  such  Terms,  is  to  be  the  most 
wretched  Thing  alive. 

Sir  William  Keith  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this:  And  there- 
fore, however  he  was  instructed  here  at  Home,  either  by  his 
Principal  or  the  Lords  of  Trade,  resolv'd  to  govern  himself 
when  he  came  upon  the  Spot,  by  the  governing  Interest  there. 
—  So  that  his  Administration  was  wholly  different  from  that  of 
his  two  Predecessors. 

With  as  particular  an  Eye  to  his  own  particular  Emolument 
he  did  indeed  make  his  first  Address  to  the  Assembly.  — But 
then  all  he  said  was  in  popular  Language.  —  He  did  not  so 
much  as  name  the  Proprietary:  And  his  Hints  were  such  as 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  in  case  they  would  pay  him 
well,  he  would  serve  them  well. 

The  Assembly,  on  the  other  Hand,  had  Sense  enough  to  dis- 
cern, that  this  was  all  which  could  be  required  of  a  Man  who 
had  a  Family  to  maintain  with  some  Degree  of  Splendor,  and 

*  Benj.  Franklin,  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  (1759)  73-73. 
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who  was  no  richer  than  Plantation  Governors  usually  are:  In 
short,  they  believed  in  liim,  were  liberal  tohira,and  the  Returns 
he  annually  made  them  were  suitable  to  the  Confidence  they 
plac'd  in  him.  —  So  that  the  proper  Operation  of  one  Master- 
Spring  kept  the  whole  Machine  of  Government,  for  a  consid- 
erable Period  of  Time,  in  a  more  consistent  Motion  than  it  had 
ever  known  before. 

Of  all  political  Cements  reciprocal  Interest  is  the  strongest: 
And  the  Subjects  Money  is  never  so  well  disposed  of,  as  in  the 
Maintenance  of  Order  and  Tranquility,  and  the  Purchase  of 
good  Laws;  for  which  Feliuties  Keith's  Administration  was 
de5er\'edly  memorable.  .  .  . 

lo.  The  Power  of  the  Purse.^ 

The  crown  does,  by  its  instructions  to  its  governors,  order 
them  to  require  of  the  legislature  a  permanent  support.  This 
order  of  the  crown  is  generally,  if  not  universally  rejected,  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  colonies.  The  assemblies  quote  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  British  constitution,  and  found  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  claim  on  the  principles  thereof.  They 
allow  the  truth  and  litness  of  this  principle  in  the  British  con- 
stitution, where  the  executive  power  of  the  crown  is  Immedi- 
ately administred  by  the  King's  Majesty;  yet  say,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves,  that  there  is  no 
other  measure  left  to  them  to  prevent  the  misapplications  of 
public  money,  than  by  an  annual  voting  and  appropriation  of 
the  salaries  of  the  governor  and  other  cix-il  officers,  issuing  from 
monies  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  provincial  treasurer  appointed 
by  the  assemblies:  For  in  these  subordinate  governments, 
remote  from  his  Majesty's  immediate  influence,  administred 
oftentimes  by  necessitous  and  rapacious  governors  who  have 
no  natural,  altho'  they  have  a  political  conneclioa  with  the 
country,  experience  has  shewn  that  such  governors  have  mis- 
applied the  monies  raised  for  the  support  of  government,  so 
that  the  civil  officers  have  been  left  unpaid,  even  after  having 
been  provided  for  by  the  assembly.  The  point  then  of  this  very 
*  PownaU,  Adminiilration  of  ihe  Celanies  (i76s),50-$3. 
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unportaDt  question  comes  to  this  issue,  whether  the  incon- 
veniendes  arising,  and  experienced  by  some  instances  of  mis- 
applications of  appix>[)riations  (for  which  however  there  arc  in 
the  King's  courts  of  law,  due  and  suflicicnt  remedies  against 
the  ofTcndcr)  arc  a  sufficient  reason  and  ground  for  establishing; 
a  measure  so  directly  contrary  to  the  British  constitution:  and 
whether  the  inconveniencies  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the 
colonies,  through  the  votes  and  journals  of  their  legislatures, 
in  which  the  support  of  governors,  judges,  and  officers  of  the 
crown  will  be  found  to  have  been  withheld  or  reduced  on  occa- 
sions, where  the  assemblies  have  supposed  that  they  have  had 
reason  to  disapprove  the  nomination,  ^  or  the  person,  or  his 
conduct;  —  whether,  I  say,  these  inconveniencies  have  not 
been  detrimental,  and  injurious  to  government;  and  whether, 
instead  of  these  colonies  being  dependent  on,  and  governed 
under,  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  scepter  is  not  reversed, 
and  the  officers  of  the  crown  dependent  on  and  governed  by  the 
assemblies,  as  the  Colonists  themselves  allow,  that  this  measure 
"renders  the  go\'emor,  and  all  the  other  ser\'ants  of  the  crown, 
dependent  on  the  assembly."  This  is  mere  matter  of  experi- 
ence; and  the  fact,  when  duly  enquired  into,  must  speak  for 
itself:  —  but  the  operation  of  this  measure  does  not  end  here; 
it  extends  to  the  assuming  by  the  assemblies  the  actual  execu- 
ti^'%  part  of  the  government  in  tlie  case  of  the  revenue,  titan 
which  nothing  is  more  clearly  and  unquestionably  settled  in 
the  crown.  In  the  colonics  the  treasurer  is  solely  and  entirely 
a  servant  of  the  assembly  or  general  court;  and  although  the 
monies  granted  and  appropriated  be,  or  ought  to  be.  granted 
to  the  crown  on  such  appropriation,  the  treasurer  is  neither 
named  by  the  crown,  nor  its  governor,  nor  gives  security  to  the 
crown  or  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  (which  seems  the  most 
proper)  nor  in  many  of  the  colonies,  is  to  obey  the  governor's 
warrant  in  the  Issue,  nor  accounts  in  the  auditor's  office,  nor  in 
any  one  colony  is  it  admitte*!,  that  he  is  liable  to  such  account. 
In  consequence  of  this  supposed  necessity,  for  the  assembly's 
taking  upon  them  the  administration  of  the  treasur)*  and 
revenue,  the  governor  and  servants  of  the  crown,  in  the  ordia- 
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ary  revenue  of  government,  are  not  only  held  dependent  on 
the  assembly,  but  all  services,  where  special  appropriations  are 
made  for  the  extraordinaries  which  such  services  require,  are 
actually  executed  and  done  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  assembly,  to  whose  disposition  such  appropriations  are 
made  liable.  It  would  be  perhaps  invidious,  and  might  tend 
to  prejudging  on  points  which  ought  very  seriously  and  dis- 
passionately to  be  examined,  if  I  were  here  to  point  out  in  the 
several  instances  of  the  actual  execution  of  this  assumed  power, 
how  almost  every  executive  power  of  the  crown  lodged  in  its 
governor,  is,  where  money  is  necessary',  thus  exercised  by  the 
assembly  and  its  commissioners.  .  . . 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   UNION   OF  THE   AMERICAN   COLONIES 

The  coercive  acts  of  1774  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  suggestion  of  an  annual  congress  came  from  the 
Burgesses  of  Virginia.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts 
gave  definiteness  to  the  project  by  naming  a  time  and  place  of  meeting. 
The  two  notable  acts  of  the  First  Congress  are  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  Grievances  and  the  Assodation.  The  latter  is  the  more  important 
document  inasmuch  as  it  points  to  the  assumption  of  revolutionary 
authority  by  the  Congress.  The  rapid  march  of  events  forced  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  to  assume  powers  far  in  excess  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  delegates.  The  resolutions  adopted  in  June,  1775,  indicate 
that  the  Congress  was  already  acting  as  a  if «  Jaclo  government. 

u.  Credentials  of  the  Delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the  First 
Continental  Congress,^ 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  17th,  1774. 

This  house  having  duly  considered,  and  being  deeply 
affected  with  the  unhappy  dififerences  which  have  long  sub- 
sisted and  are  encreasing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  do  resolve,  that  a  meeting  of  Committees  from 
the  several  Colonies  on  this  Continent  is  highly  expedient  and 
necessary,  to  consult  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Colonies, 
and  the  miseries  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  certain  acts  of  Parliament  respecting  America, 
and  to  deliberate  and  determine  upon  wise  and  proper  measures, 
to  be  by  them  recommended  to  all  the  Colonies,  for  the 
recovery  and  establishment  of  their  just  rights  &  liberties, 
civil  &  religious,  and  the  restoration  of  union  &  harmony  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  most  ardently  desired 
by  all  good  men.  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  Hon.*^'' 
James  Bowdoin,  esqT.,  the  Hon''.'*  Thomas  Gushing,  esq'.,  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  &  Robert  Treat  Paine,  esq?.,  be, 

*  Journals  of  the  Cotttincnlat  Congress  (Ford  ed.),  i,  15-16. 
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and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  on  the  part  of 
this  province,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  any  three  of  whom 
to  be  a  quorum,  to  meet  such  committees  or  delegates  from  the 
other  Colonics  as  have  been  or  may  be  appointed,  cither  by 
their  respective  houses  of  Burgesses,  or  representatives,  or  by 
cOTi\-entioQ,  or  by  the  committees  of  correspondence  appointed 
by  the  respective  houses  of  Assembly,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, or  any  other  place  that  shall  be  judged  most  suitable  by 
the  Committee,  on  the  first  day  of  September  nest;  &  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  be  directed,  in  a  letter  to  the  speakers  of 
the  house  of  Burgesses  or  representatives  in  the  several  Colo- 
nies, to  inform  them  of  the  substance  of  these  Resolves. 
Attested: 

Sauuel  Adams,  Clerk, 


13,  The  Association} 

We,  his  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  delegates  of 
the  several  colonies  of  New- Hampshire,  Massachusetts-Bay, 
Rhodc-Tsland,  Connecticut,  New-York,  Ncw-Jcrscy,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  three  lower  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent  ati<t  Sussex 
on  Delaware.  Maryland.  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  South- 
Carolina,  deputed  to  represent  them  in  a  continental  Congress, 
held  in  the  city  of  Philatlelphia,  on  the  fifth  day  of  September, 
1774.  avowing  our  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  our  afTection  and 
regard  for  out  fellow -subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere, 
aSTected  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  and  most  alarming  appre- 
hensions, at  those  grievances  and  distresses,  with  which  his 
Majesty's  American  subjects  are  oppressed;  and  having  taken 
under  our  most  serious  deliberation,  the  state  of  the  whole 
continent,  find,  that  the  present  unh;tppy  situation  of  our 
anairs  is  occasioned  by  a  ruinous  system  of  colony  administra- 
tion, adopted  by  the  British  ministry  about  the  year  1763,  evi- 
dently calculated  for  inslaving  these  colonies,  and,  with  them, 
I  the  British  Empire.  In  prosecution  of  which  system,  various 
acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed,  for  raising  a  revenue  in 
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Ameriai,  for  depriving  the  American  subjects,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  the  coosUtutional  trial  by  jury,  exposing  ihvir  lives 
to  danger,  by  directing  a  new  and  illegal  trial  bej'ond  the  seas, 
for  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  America:  and  in 
prosecution  of  the  same  system,  several  late,  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive  acts  have  been  passed,  respecting  the  town  of  Boston  and 
the  Massachusetts-Bay,  and  also  an  act  for  extending  the 
province  of  Quebec,  so  as  to  border  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
these  colonies,  establishing  an  arbitrar>-  government  therein, 
and  discouraging  the  settlement  of  British  subjects  in  that 
wide  extended  country;  thus,  by  the  influence  of  dx-il  princi- 
ples and  ancient  prejudices,  to  dispose  the  inhabitants  to  act 
with  hostility  against  the  free  Protestant  colonies,  whenever  a 
wicked  mimstry  shall  chuse  so  to  direct  them. 

To  obtain  redress  of  these  grievances,  whidi  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  the  lives,  h'berty,  and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
in  North-America,  we  arc  of  opinion,  that  a  non-importation. 
Don-consiunption,  and  non -exportation  agreement,  faithfully 
adhered  to.  will  prove  the  most  speedy,  effectual,  and  peace- 
able measure:  and,  therefore,  we  do,  for  ourselves,  and  the 
tnhabita,nt<;  of  the  several  colonies,  whom  we  represent,  firmly 
agree  and  associate,  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honour  and 
love  of  our  country',  as  follows: 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  we 
will  not  import,  into  British  America,  from  Great-Britain  or 
Ireland,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  whatsoever,  or  from 
any  other  place,  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  as 
sh.ill  have  been  exported  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland;  nor 
will  we,  after  that  day.  import  any  East -India  tea  from  any  part 
of  the  world;  nor  any  molasses,  syrups,  paneles.  coffee,  or  pi- 
mento, from  the  British  plantations  or  from  Dominica;  nor 
wines  from  Madeira,  or  the  Western  Islands;  nor  foreign 
indigo. 

2.  We  will  neither  import  nor  purchase,  any  slave  imported 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next;  after  which  time,  we 
will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be 
concerned  in  it  ourselves,  not  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell 
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our  commodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned 
in  it. 

3.  As  a  non-consumption  agreement,  strictly  adhered  to, 
will  be  an  effectual  security  for  the  observation  of  the  non- 
importation, we,  as  above,  solemnly  agree  and  associate,  that 
from  this  day,  we  will  not  purchase  or  use  any  tea,  imported  on 
account  of  the  East-India  company,  or  any  on  which  a  duty 
hath  been  or  shall  be  paid;  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
March  next,  wc  will  not  purchase  or  use  any  East-India  tea 
whatever;  nor  will  wCt  nor  sliall  any  person  for  or  under  us, 
purchase  or  use  any  of  those  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize, 
we  have  agreed  not  to  import,  which  we  shall  know,  or  have 
cause  to  suspect,  were  imported  after  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, except  such  as  come  under  the  rules  and  directions  of  the 
tenth  article  hereafter  mentioned. 

4.  The  earnest  desire  wc  have  not  to  injure  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  West- Indies,  induces 
us  to  su^nd  a  non-exportation,  until  the  tenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 1775;  at  which  time,  if  the  said  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
of  the  British  parliament  herein  after  mentioned,  are  not 
repealed,  wc  will  not  directly  or  indirectly,  ex|»ort  any  mer- 
chandize or  commodity  whatsoever  to  Great-Britain,  Ireland. 
or  the  West-Indies,  except  rice  fco  Europe. 

5.  Such  as  are  merchants,  and  use  the  British  and  Irish 
trade,  will  gi\'e  orders,  as  soon  as  iwssible,  to  their  factors, 
flints  and  correspondents,  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  not  to 
ship  any  goods  to  them,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  as  they 
cannot  be  received  in  America;  and  if  any  merchant,  residing 
In  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  ship  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  for  America,  in  order  to  break 
the  said  non-importation  agreement,  or  in  any  manner  con- 
travene the  same,  on  such  unworthy  conduct  being  well 
attested,  tt  ought  to  be  made  public;  and,  on  the  same  being 
so  done,  we  will  not,  from  henceforth,  have  any  commercial 
connexion  willi  such  merchant. 

6.  That  such  as  are  owners  of  vessels  will  give  positive  orders 
to  their  captains,  or  masters,  not  to  receive  on  board  their 
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vessels  any  goods  prohibited  by  the  said  non-importation  agree- 
ment, on  pain  of  immediate  dismission  from  their  service. 

7-  We  will  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep,  and  increase  their  number  to  the  greatest  attcnt; 
and  to  that  end,  we  will  kill  them  as  seldom  as  may  be,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  most  profitable  kind;  nor  will  we  export  any 
to  the  V^^st-Indies  or  elsewhere;  and  those  of  us,  who  are  or 
may  become  overstocked  with,  or  can  conveniently  spare  any 
sheep,  will  dispose  of  ihera  to  our  neighbours,  espedally  to  the 
pOf>rer  sort,  on  moderate  terms. 

8.  We  will,  in  our  several  stations,  encourage  frugality,  econ- 
omy, and  industr)',  and  promote  agriculture,  arts  and  the  man- 
ufactures of  this  country,  espedally  that  of  wool;  and  will  dis- 
countenance and  discourage  ever)'  species  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  espedally  all  horsc-radng,  and  all  kinds  of  ganoing, 
cock-fighting,  exhibitions  of  shews,  plays,  and  other  expensive 
diversions  and  entertainments;  and  on  the  death  of  any  rela- 
tion or  friend,  none  of  us,  or  any  of  our  families,  will  go  into 
any  further  mouminfj-dress,  than  a  black  crape  or  ribbon  on 
the  arm  or  hat,  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  and  necklace 
for  ladies,  and  wc  will  discontinue  the  giving  of  gloves  and 
scarves  at  funerals. 

9.  Such  as  are  venders  of  goods  or  merchandize  will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  goods,  that  may  be  occasioned 
by  this  assodation,  but  will  sell  the  same  at  the  rates  we  liave 
been  respectively  accustomed  to  do,  for  twelve  months  last 
past.  —  And  if  any  vender  of  goods  or  merchandize  shall  sell 
such  goods  on  higher  terms,  or  shall,  in  any  manner,  or  by  any 
device  whatsoever,  violate  or  depart  from  this  agreement,  no 
person  ought,  nor  will  any  of  us  deal  with  any  such  person,  or 
his  or  her  factor  or  agent,  at  any  time  thcreailer,  for  any 
commodity  whatever. 

10.  In  ca.««  any  merchant,  trader,  or  other  person,  shall  im- 
port anj*  goo<ls  or  merchandize,  after  the  first  day  of  December, 
and  before  the  first  day  of  February  next,  the  same  ought 
forthwith,  at  the  election  of  the  owner,  to  be  either  re-shipped 
or  delivered  up  to  the  committee  of  the  county  or  tovm. 
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wherein  they  shall  be  imported,  to  be  stored  at  the  risque  of 
the  importer,  until  the  non-importation  agreement  shall  cease, 
or  be  sold  under  the  dlccclion  of  the  committee  aforesaid;  and 
in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  goods 
^all  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  sales,  the  first  cost  and  charges, 
the  profit,  if  any.  to  be  applied  towards  relieving  and  employ- 
ing such  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as  are  immedi- 
ate sufferers  by  the  Boston  port-bill;  and  a  particuUr  account 
of  all  goods  so  returned,  stored,  or  sold,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
public  papers;  and  if  any  goods  or  merchandizes  shall  be  im- 
ported after  the  said  first  day  of  February,  the  same  ought 
forthwith  to  be  sent  back  again,  without  breaking  any  of  the 
packages  thereof. 

II.  That  a  committee  be  chosen  in  every  county,  city,  and 
town,  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  representatives  in 
the  legislature,  whose  business  it  shall  be  attentively  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  all  persons  touching  this  association;  and  when 
it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
any  such  committee,  that  any  person  within  the  limits  of  their 
appointment  has  violated  this  association,  that  such  majority 
do  forthwith  cause  the  tnith  of  the  case  to  be  published  in  the 
gazette;  to  the  end,  that  all  such  foes  to  the  rights  of  British- 
America  may  be  publicly  known,  and  universally  contemned 
&&  Uie  enemies  of  American  liberty;  and  thenceforth  we  re- 
spectively will  break  off  all  dealings  with  him  or  her. 

13.  That  the  committee  of  correspondence,  in  the  respective 
colonies,  do  frequently  inspect  the  entries  of  their  custom- 
bouses,  and  inform  CAch  other,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  true 
state  thereof,  and  of  e\'ery  other  material  circumstance  that 
may  occur  relative  to  this  association. 

13.  That  all  manufactures  of  this  country  be  sold  at  reason- 
able prices,  so  that  no  undue  advantage  be  taken  of  a  future 
scarcity  of  goods. 

14.  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve,  that  we  will  have 
no  trade,  commerce,  dealings  or  intercourse  whatsoever,  with 
any  colony  or  province,  in  North-America,  which  shall  not 
accede  to,  or  which  shall  hereafter  violate  this  association,  but 
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will  hold  ibem  as  unworthy  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

And  we  do  solemnly  bind  ourselves  and  our  constituents, 
under  the  ties  aforesaid,  to  adhere  to  this  association,  until 
such  parts  of  the  several  acts  of  parliament,  passed  since  the 
dose  of  the  last  war,  as  impose  or  continue  duties  on  tea,  wine, 
raolasscs,  syrups,  paneles,  coflee.  sugar,  pimento,  indigo,  for- 
eign paper,  glass,  and  painters'  colours,  imported  into  America, 
and  extend  the  powers  of  the  admiralty  courts  beyond  their 
ancient  limils,  deprive  the  American  subject  of  Irial  by  jury, 
authorize  the  judge's  certificate  to  indemnify  the  prosecutor 
from  damages,  that  he  might  otherwise  be  liable  to,  from  a 
trial  by  his  peers,  require  oppressive  security  from  a  claimant 
of  ships  or  goods  seized,  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  defend  bis 
property,  arc  repealed.  —  And  until  that  part  of  the  act  of  the 
12.  C.  3.  ch.  24.  entitled.  "  An  act  for  the  better  securing  his 
majesty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  sliips,  ammunition,  and 
stores,"  by  which  any  persons  charged  with  committing  any 
of  the  offences  therein  described,  in  America,  may  be  tried  in 
any  shire  or  county  within  the  realm,  is  repealed  —  and  until 
the  four  acts,  passed  the  last  session  of  parliament,  viz.  that 
for  stopping  the  port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Boston  — 
that  for  altering  the  charter  and  government  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay —  and  that  which  is  entitled,  "An  act  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice,  &c."  —  and  that  ''  For  ex- 
lending  the  limits  of  Quebec.  &c."  are  repealed.  And  we 
recommend  it  to  the  provincial  conventions,  and  to  the  com- 
mittees in  the  respective  colonies,  to  establish  such  farther 
regulations  as  they  may  think  proper,  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion this  association.  .  .  . 


13.  Resolutions  of  the  Second  Contincntcl  Congress} 

June  3,  1775. 

Ui»on  motion  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  for 

*  Jpurnali  of  tht  Coatintntal  Congress  (Ford  cd.)  II,  79, 83-^4, 89,  gt. 
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the  use  of  America;  for  the  repa>Tnent  of  which  with  interest, 
the  Congress  will  make  full  and  ample  provision,  and  that  the 
s^  coni[mittcc]  apply  the  s*'  sum  of  money  to  tlie  purchase  of 
gunpowder  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  Army. 

June  9.  1775. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  on  the  Letter  from  the  conven- 
ticm  of  Massachusetts  bay,  being  again  read,  Congress  came  to 
the  following  resolution: 

Hcsolicd,  That  no  obedience  being  due  to  the  Act  of  parlia- 
ment for  altering  the  charter  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  nor  to  a  Governor,  or  a  Ucu tenant-Governor,  who  will  not 
observe  the  directions  of,  but  endeavour  to  subvert  that  char- 
ter, the  govf.  and  lieutenant-gov'  of  that  Colony  are  to  be 
coQ^dcrcd  as  absent,  and  these  offices  vacant;  and  as  there  is 
no  council  there,  and  the  inconveniences,  arising  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  powers  of  Government,  are  intollcrable,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  Gen'.  Gage  hath  actually  levied  war,  and 
is  carrying  on  hostilities,  against  his  Majesty's  peaceable  and 
loyal  subjects  of  that  Colony;  that,  in  order  to  conform,  as  near 
as  may  be,  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  charter,  it  be 
recommended  to  the  provincial  Convention,  to  write  letters 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  places,  which  are  intituled  to 
representation  in  Assembly,  requesting  them  to  chusc  such  rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  Assembly,  when  chosen,  do  elect 
counsellors;  which  assembly  and  council  should  exercise  the 
powers  of  Government,  until  a  Governor,  of  his  Majesty's 
appointment,  will  consent  to  govern  the  colony  according  to  its 
charter. 


June  14,  1775. 

Resoived,  That  sb  companies  of  expert  rifllcmcn,  be  immedi- 
atel)"  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in 
Vtrpinia;  that  each  company  consist  of  a  captain,  three  lieu- 
tenants, four  Serjeants,  four  corporalSj  a  drummer  or  trump< 
ctcr.  and  sixty-eight  privates. 

That  each  company,  as  soon  as  compkatcd,  shall  march  and 
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join  the  army  near  Boston,  to  be  there  employed  as  light 
infantry,  under  the  conmiand  of  the  chief  Officer  in  that  army. 

June  15, 1775. 

Resolved,  That  a  General  be  appointed  to  <x)mmand  all  the 
continental  forces,  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of 
American  liberty. 

That  five  hundred  dollars,  per  month,  be  allowed  for  his  pay 
and  expences. 

The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  general, 
II  by  ballot,  ||whea  George  Washington,  £^.  was  unanimously 
elected. 


CH.\PTER  VI 


POLITICAL   DOCTRINES   OF  THE   REVOLUTIONARY   ERA 


The  American  rcvolultomsts  iwrruwtd  their  political  philosophy  largely 
from  John  Locke,  who  in  turn  was  the  ex[x)nent  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  i6S8.  The  icdehtcdncs*  of  the  author  of  the  Decla- 
ntion  of  Independence  lo  the  Trtaiists  on  Government  is  apparent  tp 
cvcrytMie  who  has  compared  that  document  with  Locke's  chapter  on  "  the 
Dissolution  of  Govenunenls."  The  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  Mass" 
achusctts  Conslituiion  of  lyBois  pcrhups  ihc  most  complete  statement  of 
the  fundBmrntol  ctvil  and  political  rights  to  which  men  of  the  revolution- 
uy  era  bud  claim. 

14.  Jolm  Locke  on  the  DtssoUuion  of  Governmenis.^ 

The  reason  why  men  enter  into  society  is  the  preservation 
of  their  property;  and  the  end  while  they  choose  and  authorize 
a  legislative  is  that  there  may  be  laws  made,  and  rules  set,  as 
guards  and  fences  to  the  properties  of  all  the  society,  lo  limit 
the  power,  and  moderate  the  dominion  of  every  part  and  mem- 
ber of  the  society.  For  since  it  can  never  be  supposed  to  be  the 
will  of  tbe  society  that  the  legislative  should  have  a  power  to' 
destroy  that  which  everyone  designs  to  secure  by  entering  into 
sodety.'and  for  which  the  people  submitted  themselves  to 
legislators  of  their  own  making;  whenever  the  legislators 
eodeavottr  to  take  away  and  destroy  the  property  of  the 
people,  or  to  reduce  them  to  slavery  under  arbitrary  power, 
they  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  war  with  the  people,  who 
are  thereupon  absolved  from  any  farther  obedience,  and  are 
left  to  the  common  refuge  which  Cod  hath  provided  for  all  men 
against  force  and  violence.  WTicnsocver.  therefore,  the  legis- 
lative shall  transgress  this  fundamental  rule  of  .society,  and 
cither  by  ambition,  fear,  folly,  or  corruption,  endeavour  to 
grasp  themselves,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  any  other,  an  abso- 
lute power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  the  people; 

'  John  Locke,  Two  Treatiset  of  Government  {Xorley's  Unitxrsal  Library), 

\i  111,  23S. 
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by  this  breach  of  trust  they  forfeit  the  power  the  people  had 
put  into  their  hands  for  quite  contrary  ends,  and  it  devolves 
to  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  resiune  their  original  liberty, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  legislative  (such  as  they 
shall  think  fit),  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  security, 
which  is  the  end  for  which  they  are  in  society.  What  I  have 
said  here  concerning  the  legislative  in  general  holds  true  also 
'  concerning  the  supreme  executor,  who  having  a  double  trust 
put  in  him,  both  to  have  a  part  in  the  legislative  and  the 
supreme  execution  of  the  law,  acts  against  both,  when  he 
goes  about  to  set  up  his  own  arbitrary  will  as  the  law  of  the 
society.  ... 

Such  revolutions  happen  not  upon  every  little  mismanage- 
ment in  public  affairs.  Great  mistakes  in  the  ruling  part,  many 
wrong  and  inconvenient  laws,  and  all  the  slips  of  human  frailty 
will  be  borne  by  the  people  without  mutiny  or  murmur.  But 
if  a  long  train  of  abuses,  prevarications,  and  artifices,  all  tend- 
ing the  same  way,  make  the  design  visible  to  the  people,  and 
they  cannot  but  feel  what  they  He  under,  and  see  whither  they 
are  going,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  should  then  rouse 
themselves,  and  endeavour  to  put  the  rule  into  such  hands 
which  may  secure  to  them  the  ends  for  which  government  was 
at  first  erected,  and  without  which,  ancient  names  and  specious 
forms  are  so  far  from  being  better,  that  they  are  much  worse 
than  the  state  of  Nature  or  pure  anarchy;  the  inconveniences 
/C  being  all  as  great  and  as  near,  but  the  remedy  farther  off  and 

^^-^\  tnore  difficult. 

15.  The  Revolution  in  New  Hampshire} 

la  CoDgress  at  Exeter, 

January  5,  1776. 

Voted,  That  this  Congress  take  up  Civil  Government  for 
this  colony  in  manner  and  form  following,  viz. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  chosen 
and  appointed  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people  of  said  colony, 
and  authorized  and  empowered  by  them  to  meet  together,  and 

1  Tliorpe,  Pmlv^  amd  Sbitt  Cemtituiionst  tv,  2451-53. 
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use  such  means  and  pursue  such  measures  as  we  should  judge 
best  for  the  public  good;  and  in  particular  to  establish  some 
form  of  government,  provided  that  measure  should  be  recom- 
inraded  by  the  Continental  Congress:  And  a  recommendation 
to  that  purpose  having  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  said 
Congress:  Have  taken  into  our  serious  consideration  the  un- 
happy circumstances,  into  which  this  colony  is  involved  by 
means  of  many  grievous  and  oppresHve  arts  of  the  British 
Parliament,  depriving  us  of  our  natural  and  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges;  to  enforce  obedience  to  wliich  acts  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army  have  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the 
ministry  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  exercised  a  wanton  and 
cruel  abuse  of  their  power,  in  destro)'ing  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  colonists  in  many  places  with  fire  and  sword,  taking 
the  ships  and  lading  from  many  of  the  honest  and  industrious 
inhabitants  of  this  colony  employed  in  commerce,  agreeable 
to  Uie  laws  and  customs  a  long  time  used  here. 

The  sudden  and  abrupt  departure  of  his  Excellency  John 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  our  late  Governor,  and  several  of  the  Council, 
leaving  us  destitute  of  legislation,  and  no  executive  courts  being 
open  to  pimish  criminal  offenders;  whereby  the  lives  and  prop- 
erties of  the  honest  people  of  this  colony  are  liable  to  the  machi- 
nations and  evil  designs  of  wicked  men.  Therefore,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  for  the  security  of 
the  lives  and  profierties  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  we 
conceive  ourselves  reduced  to  the  necesaty  of  establishing  A 
Form  of  Government  to  continue  during  the  present  unhappy 
and  unnatural  contest  with  Great  Britain;  Protesting  and  De- 
claring that  we  neaver  sought  to  throw  off  oiu*  dependence 
upon  Great  Britain,  but  felt  ourselves  happy  under  her  pro- 
tection, while  we  could  enjoy  our  constitutional  rights  and 
pri\-ileges.  And  that  we  shall  rejoice  if  such  a  reconciliation 
between  us  and  our  parent  State  can  be  effected  as  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Continental  Congress,  in  whose  prudence  and 
vifidom  we  coolide. 

Accordingly  pursuant  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  We  do 
Resolve,  that  this  Congress  assume  the  name,  power  and 


b 
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authority  of  a  house  of  Representatives  or  Asserobh'  for  the 
Coiony  of  New-Bampshire.  .  .  . 


16.  Tlie  DecUtralhn  of  Indeptndftice.* 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  nccessRry 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  Powers  of 
the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Lavs  of 
Xature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  ihey  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  tliese  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights. 
Governments  arc  instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  That  whenever  any 
Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  iiistitute 
new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all 
ejcperience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usun>ations,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  Object  evinces  a  design  to  redute  them  under  absolute 
Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  thctr  future 
security.  —  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them 
to  alter  their  former  Sj'stems  of  Government.  The  history  of 
the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  in- 
juries and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  estab- 

»  SmS€(t  Statutes  oj  the  United  Stala  (1878),  3-5. 
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lishment  of  an  absolute  T>TaaDy  over  these  States.  To  prove 
this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world 


In  every  stage  o(  tbese  Opprcsaons  We  have  Petitioned  for 
Redress  in  the  most  humble  terms:  Our  repeated  Petitions  have 

jbeen  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  char- 
icter  is  thus  marked  by  ever)'  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant, 
Is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts 
)y  thm  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiclioa 
)\'cr  us.  Wc  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 

^emigration  and  settlement  here.  Wc  have  appealed  to  their 
lalive  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them 
)y  the  ties  of  our  conunon  kindred  to  disa\*ow  these  usurpa- 

'lions,  wbidt  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and 
correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice and  of  consanRuinity.  Wc  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity,  which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as 
we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  War.  in  Peace  Friends. 
We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  united  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  Authority  of  the  good  People  of  these 
Colonies,  solemniy  publish  and  declare.  That  these  United 

^Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
States;  that  tliey  arc  .AbsoK-ed  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  and  that  all  poh'tical  connection  between  them  and 
the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved: 
and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power 
to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent 
Jutes  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Dcclara- 

ftion.  with  a  firm  reliance  on  llie  Protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, wc  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  For- 
tunes and  our  sacred  Honor 
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17.  ifassachusetls  Dedaratum  of  Rights  —  if 80} 

The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  administration  ^ 
ol  goveramcnt,  is  to  secure  the  exislence  of  the  body  politic,  to  flj 
protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it  with     " 
the  power  of  enjoying  in  safety  and  tranquillity  their  natural 
rights,  and  the  blessings  of  life:  and  whenever  these  great 
objects  are  not  obtained  the  people  have  a  right  to  alter  the 
government,  and  to  take  measures  necessary  for  tbdr  safety,  h 
prosperity,  and  happiness.  V 

The  body  politic  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  indi- 
\'iduals:  it  is  a  social  compact,  by  which  tlie  whole  people  cove- 
nants with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  ^ 
that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the  common  good.  H 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  people,  therefore,  in  framing  a  constitution 
of  government,  to  provide  for  an  equitable  mode  of  making 
lan~s.  as  well  as  for  an  impartial  interpretation  and  a  faithful 
execution  of  them;  that  every  man  may,  at  all  times,  find  hb 
security  in  them. 

We,  therefore,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  acknowledging, 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  great  Legislator  of     -^ 
the  universe,  in  affording  us,  in  the  course  of  His  providence.  H 
an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud,      1 
\iolence,  or  surprise,  of  entering  Into  an  original,  explicit,  and      1 
solemn  compact  with  each  other:  and  of  forming  a  new  consti-  fl 
tution  of  ciiil  government,  for  ourselves  and  posterity;  and 
devoutly  imploring  His  direction  in  so  interesting  a  design,  do 
agree  upon,  ordain,  and  establish,  the  following  Dectaratum  of 
Rigbis.  and  Frame  of  GovemmeHt,  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Article  I.  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain 
oatural,  essential,  and  imalienablc  rights;  among  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  right  01  enjo)'ing  and  defending  their  lives  and 
tiberties;  that  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property; 
in  hoe,  that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness. 

II.  It  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  men  in  society, 
'  Thofpc,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  m,  1S88-93. 
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publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being. 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe.  And  no  sub- 
ject shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in  his  person,  lib- 
erty, or  estate,  for  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  and  season 
most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  or  for  his 
religious  profession  of  sentiments;  pro\idcd  he  doth  not  dis- 
turb the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  religious 
worship. 

lU.  As  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and 
preservation  of  civil  govermncnt,  esscatially  depend  upon 
piety,  religion  and  morality;  and  as  these  cannot  be  generally 
diffused  through  a  community  but  by  the  institution  of  the 
pubUc  worship  of  God,  and  of  public  instructions  in  piety, 
religion,  and  morality:  Therefore,  to  promote  tlieir  happiness, 
and  to  secure  the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest 
their  legislature  with  power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the 
k^slature  shall,  from  time  to  lime,  authorize  and  require,  the 
several  towns,  parishes,  predncts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or 
religious  sbcielles,  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own 
exfwnse,  for  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  Protestant  teachers 
of  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  provis- 
ion shall  not  be  made  \-oluntarity. 

And  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  also  a  right  to, 
and  do,  invest  their  legislature  with  authority  to  enjoin  upon 
an  the  subjects  an  attendance  upon  the  instructions  of  the 
public  teachers  aforesaid,  at  stated  times  and  seasons,  if  there 
be  any  on  whose  instructions  they  can  conscientiously  and 
conveniently  attend. 

l*rovide<i,  notwithstanding,  that  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  shall, 
at  all  times,  have  the  excluaivc  right  of  electing  their  public 
tcathers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for  their  support  and 
main  teiuince . 

And  all  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  support  of  public 
worship,  and  of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid,  shall,  if  be 
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require  it,  be  uniformly  applied  lo  the  support  of  the  public 
teacher  or  teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomination, 
proWded  there  be  any  on  whose  instructions  he  attends;  other- 
wise it  may  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  the  parish  or  precinct  in  which  the  said  moneys  are 
raised. 

And  every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning  them- 
selves peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  commonwealth. 
shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law:  and  no  sub- 
ordination of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall 
ever  be  established  by  law. 

IV.  The  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves,  as  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  state;  and  do,  and  forever  hereafter  shall, 
exercise  and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which 
is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be.  by  them  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  Stales  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

V.  All  power  residing  originally  in  the  people,  and  being 
dcri\*ed  from  them,  the  several  magistrates  and  ofHcers  of 
government,  vested  with  authority,  whether  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  judicial,  are  their  substitutes  and  agents,  and  are  at  all 
times  accountable  to  them. 

VI.  No  man.  nor  corporation,  or  association  of  men,  have 
any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages,  or  particular  and  exclu- 
sive pri\'ilcgcs,  distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  than 
what  arises  from  the  consideration  of  services  rendered  to  the 
public;  and  this  title  being  in  nature  neither  hereditan,-,  nor 
transmissible  to  children,  or  descendants,  or  relations  by  blood, 
the  idea  of  a  man  bom  a  magistrate,  law>glver,  or  judge,  is- 
absurd  and  unnatural. 

V7I.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  common  good;  for 
the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people; 
and  not  for  the  profit,  honor,  or  private  interest  of  any  one  man, 
family,  or  class  of  men:  Therefore  the  people  alone  have  an  in- 
contestible  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  institute  gov- 
enunent;  and  to  reform,  alter, or  totally  change  the  same,  when 
their  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  require  It. 
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VTII.  In  order  to  prevent  those  who  are  vested  with  author- 
ity from  becoming  oppressors,  the  people  have  a  right,  at  such 
periods  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  establish  by  their 
frame  of  go\-cmmcnt,  to  cause  their  public  officers  to  return  to 
private  life;  and  to  fill  up  vacant  places  by  certain  and  regular 
elections  and  appointments. 

IX.  All  elections  ought  to  be  free;  and  alt  the  inhabitants  of 
this  commonwealth,  having  such  qualifications  as  they  shall 
establish  by  their  frame  of  go\TmmcDt,  have  an  equal  right 
to  elect  ofl&cers.  and  to  be  elected,  for  public  emplovTnents. 

X.  Each  individual  of  the  society  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
kby  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  properly,  accord- 
ing to  standing  laws.  He  is  obliged,  consequently,  to  contrib- 
ute hk  share  to  the  expense  of  this  protection;  to  give  his 
personal  service,  or  an  equivalent,  when  necessary:  but  no 
part  of  the  property  of  any  individual  can,  with  justice,  be 
taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  uses,  without  his  own 
consent,  or  that  of  the  representative  body  of  the  people.  In 
fine,  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  are  not  controllable  by 
any  other  laws  than  tho&e  to  which  their  constitutional  repre- 
sentative body  have  given  their  consent.  And  whenever  the 
public  etigencies  require  that  the  property  of  any  individual 
should  be  appropriated  to  public  uses,  he  shall  receive  a  reason- 
able compensation  therefor. 

XI.  Ever\-  subject  of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  find  a 
certain  remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  law's  for  all  injuries 
or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property,  or 
character,  lie  ought  to  obtain  right  and  justice  freely,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it;  completely,  and  without 

I  any  denial;  promptly,  and  without  delay;  conformably  to  the 
I  laws. 

XII.  No  subject  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crimes  or 
offence,  until  the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially,  and 

;  formally,  described  to  him;  or  be  compelled  to  accuse,  or  fur- 
nish eWdencc  against  himself.  And  every  subject  shall  have  a 
flight  to  produce  all  proofs  that  may  be  favorable  to  him;  to 
I  meet  the  witnesses  against  him  face  to  face,  and  to  be  fully 
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heard  in  his  defence  by  iiimself,  or  his  counsel,  &t  his  election. 
And  no  subject  shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  despoiled,  or 
deprived  of  his  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  estate,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land. 

And  the  legislature  shall  not  make  any  law  that  shall  sub- 
ject any  person  to  a  capital  or  infamous  punishment,  excepting 
for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy,  without  trial  by 
jury. 

XIII.  In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  verification  of  facts,  in 
the  vicinity  where  they  happen,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities 
of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen. 

XIV.  Every  subject  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all  unrea- 
sonable searches,  and  seizures,  of  his  person,  his  houses,  his 
papers,  and  all  his  possessions.  All  warrants,  therefore,  are 
contrary  to  this  right,  if  the  cause  or  foundation  of  them  be  not 
previously  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  if  the  order 
in  the  warrant  to  a  civil  officer,  to  make  search  in  suspected 
places,  or  to  arrest  one  or  more  suspected  persons,  or  to  seize 
their  property,  be  not  accompanied  with  a  special  designation 
of  the  persons  or  objects  of  search,  arrest,  or  seizure;  and  no 
warrant  ought  to  be  issued  but  in  cases,  and  with  the  formali- 
ties prescribed  by  the  laws. 

XV.  In  all  controversies  concerning  property,  and  in  all 
suits  between  two  or  more  persons,  except  in  cases  in  which  it 
has  heretofore  been  otherways  used  and  practised,  the  parties 
have  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury;  and  this  method  of  procedure 
shall  be  held  sacred,  unless,  in  causes  arising  on  the  hi^  seas, 
and  such  as  relate  to  mariners'  wages,  the  legislature  skaH  here- 
after find  it  necessary  to  alter  it. 

XVI.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security 
of  freedom  in  a  state  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  restricted  ui 
this  commonwealth. 

XVII.  The  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  to  bear  arms  for 
the  common  defence.  And  as,  in  time  of  peace,  armies  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained  without 
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the  consent  o(  the  legislature;  and  the  military  power  shall 
Blwa>'s  be  held  in  an  exact  subordination  to  the  civil  auLhorityi 
and  be  governed  by  it. 

XVIII.  A  frequent  lecunence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  constant  adherence  to  those  of  piety, 
justice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  frugah'ty,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  preser\'e  the  advantages  of  liberty,  and 
to  maintain  a  free  government.  The  people  ought,  conse- 
quently, to  have  a  particular  attention  to  all  those  principles, 
in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  representatives:  and  they 
have  a  right  to  require  of  their  lawgivers  and  magistrates  an 
exact  and  constant  observance  of  them,  in  the  formation  and 
execution  of  the  laws  necessarj'  for  the  good  administration  of 
the  commonwealth. 

XIX.  The  people  have  a  right,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
manner,  to  assemble  to  consmlt  upon  the  common  good;  give 
instructions  to  their  representatives,  and  to  request  of  the 
legislative  body,  by  the  way  of  addresses,  petitions,  or  rt-mon- 
stranccs,  tedress  of  the  wrongs  done  them,  and  of  the  griev- 
ances they  suffer. 

XX.  The  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  ought  ne\'er  to  be  exercised  but  by  the  legislature,  or 
by  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised  in  such  particular 
cases  only  as  the  legislature  shall  expressly  provide  for. 

XXI.  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  in 
either  house  of  the  legislature,  is  so  essential  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  accusation  or 
prosecution,  action  or  complaint,  in  any  other  court  or  place 
whatsoever. 

XXn.  The  legislature  ought  frequently  to  assemble  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  for  correcting,  strengthening,  and  con- 
firming the  laws,  and  for  making  new  laws,  as  the  common  good 
may  require. 

XXITT.  No  subsidy,  charge,  tax,  Impost,  or  duties  ought  to 
be  established,  fixed,  laid,  or  levied,  under  any  pretext  whatso-  "^ 
ever,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  representatives 
in  the  legislature. 
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XXIV.  X^ws  made  to  punish  for  actions  done  before  the 
existence  of  such  laws,  and  which  have  not  been  declared  crimes 
by  preceding  laws,  are  unjust,  oppressive,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  free  government. 

XXV.  No  subject  ought,  in  any  case,  or  in  any  time,  to  be 
declared  guilty  of  treason  or  felony  by  the  legislature. 

XXVI.  No  magistrate  or  court  of  law  shall  demand  exces- 
sive bail  or  sureties,  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inflict  cruel  or 
unusual  punishments. 

XXVII.  In  time  of  peace,  no  soldier  ought  to  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  and  in  time  of 
war,  such  quarters  ought  not  to  be  made  but  by  the  civil  mag- 
istrate, in  a  manner  ordained  by  the  legislature. 

XXVIII.  No  person  can  in  any  case  be  subject  to  law- 
martial,  or  to  any  penalties  or  pains,  by  virtue  of  that  law, 
except  those  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  except  the 
militia  in  actual  service,  but  by  authority  of  the  legislature. 

,  XXIX.  It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
every  individual,  his  life,  liberty,  property,  and  character,  that 
there  be  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  be  tried  by 
judges  as  free,  impartial,  and  mdependent  as  the  lot  of  human- 
ity will  admit.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  best  policy,  but  for 
the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  every  citizen, 
that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  should  hold  their 
offices  as  long  as  they  behave  themselves  well;  and  that  they 
should  have  honorable  salaries  ascertained  and  established  by 
standing  laws. 

XXX.  In  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legis- 
lative department  shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial powers,  or  either  of  them :  the  executive  shall  never  exerdse 
the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them :  the  judi- 
cial shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  executive  powers, 
or  either  of  them:  to  the  end  it  may  be  a  government  of  taws 
and  not  of  men. 


PART  TWO.  THE  FORMATION  OF  STATE 
AND  FEDER.'VL  CONSTITUTIONS 

CRVPTER  VII 


PRINCIPLES   OF   REPRESENTATIVE   GOVERNMENT 

Tbc  coosinictivc  statesmen  of  ihe  revolutionary  era  were  not  believers 
in  pure  democracy.  In  every  colony  there  bad  been  a  governing  class 
more  or  less  clearly  recognized.  And  even  afti-r  the  Revolution  had 
brought  new  and  radical  leaders  to  the  (ore,  the  cwrTinion  assumptiun  wis 
that  the  masses  would  still  be  governed  by  the  upper  classes.  Although 
the  following  R-kctions  from  the  Fcderaiist  refer  to  the  new  Federal 
Constttulion,  they  rontain  a  fair  statement  of  the  fumlamcntal  principles 
upon  which  all  constitutions  of  this  great  constitution-making  age  were 
drafted. 

i8.  Distinction  between  Democracies  and  Republics.^ 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  may  be  concluded  that  a 
pure  democracy,  by  which  I  mean  a  society  consisting  of  a 
small  number  of  citizens,  who  assemble  and  adininisler  the 
Rovemment  in  person,  can  admit  of  no  cure  for  the  mischiefs  of 
faction.  A  common  passion  or  interest  will,  in  almost  every 
case,  be  felt  by  a  majority  of  tlie  whole;  a  communication  and 
concert  result  from  the  form  of  government  itself;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  check  the  inducements  to  sacrifice  the  weaker 
parly  or  an  obnoxious  individual.  Hence  it  is  that  such  demo- 
cracies have  ever  been  spectacles  of  turbulence  and  contention; 
have  ever  been  found  incompatible  with  personal  security  or 
the  rights  of  properly;  and  have  in  general  been  as  short  in 
iheir  lives  as  they  have  been  violent  in  their  deaths.  Theoretic 
politicians,  who  have  patronized  ttiis  species  of  government, 
have  erroneously  supposed  that  by  reducing  mankind  to  a 
perfect  equality  m  their  political  rights,  they  would,  at  the 
same  Lime,  be  perfectly  equalized  and  assimilated  in  their 
possessions,  their  opinions,  and  their  passions. 
*  faieraiist  (Ford  edOi  No.  lo  Passim. 
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A  republic,  by  which  I  mean  a  government  in  which  the 
scheme  of  representation  takes  place,  opensa  different  prospect, 
and  promises  the  cure  for  which  we  are  seeking.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  points  in  which  it  varies  from  pure  democracy,  and  we 
shall  comprehend  both  the  nature  of  the  cure  and  the  efficacy 
which  it  must  derive  from  the  Union. 

The  two  great  points  of  difference  between  a  democrac>'  and 
a  republic  are:  first,  the  delegation  of  the  government,  in  the 
latter,  to  a  small  number  of  citizens  elected  by  the  rest;  sec- 
ondly, the  greater  number  of  citizens,  and  greater  sphere  of 
country,  over  which  the  latter  may  be  extended. 

The  effect  of  the  first  difference  is,  on  the  one  band,  to  refine 
and  enlarge  the  public  views,  by  passing  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  chosen  body  of  citizens,  whose  wisdom  may  best 
discern  the  true  interest  of  their  country,  and  whose  patriotism 
and  love  of  justice  will  be  least  likely  to  sacrifice  it  to  temporary 
or  partial  considerations.  .  .  . 

IQ.  The  Nature  of  Representation.^ 

The  idea  of  an  actual  representation  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  by  persons  of  each  class  is  altogether  visionary.  Unless 
it  were  expressly  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  each  differ- 
ent occupation  should  send  one  or  more  member-;,  the  thing 
would  never  take  place  in  practice.  Mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers will  always  be  inclined,  with  few  exceptions,  to  give  their 
votes  to  merchants  in  preference  to  persons  of  their  own  pro- 
fessions or  trades.  Those  discerning  citizens  are  well  awue 
that  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts  furnish  the  materi- 
als of  mercantile  enterprise  and  industry.  Many  of  them,  in- 
deed, are  immediately  connected  with  the  operations  of  com- 
merce. They  know  that  the  merchant  is  their  natural  patron 
and  friend;  and  they  are  aware  that,  however  great  the  confi- 
dence they  may  justly  feel  in  their  own  good  sense,  their  inter- 
ests can  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  the  merchant  than 
by  themselves.  They  are  sensible  that  their  tiablts  in  life  have 
not  been  such  as  to  give  them  those  acquired  endowments 
'  Federclist  (Ford  ed-},  No.  35  and  No.  36  passim. 
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without  which,  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  tlie  greatest  natural 
abilities  arc  for  the  most  part  useless;  and  that  the  influence 
and  weight  and  superior  acquirements  of  the  merchants  render 
them  more  e<]ual  to  a  contest  with  any  spirit  which  might 
ha[^n  to  infuse  itself  into  the  public  councils,  unfriendly  to 
the  manufacturing  and  trading  interests.  These  considerations, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  prove,  and  experi- 
ence confirms  it,  that  artisans  and  manufacturers  will  com- 
monly b«  dii^jo^  to  bestow  their  voles  upon  merchants  and 
those  whom  they  recommend.  Wc  must  therefore  consider 
merchants  as  the  natural  repteseatatives  of  all  these  classes  of 
the  community. 

Willi  regard  to  the  learned  professions  little  need  beobserved; 
they  inily  form  no  distinct  interest  in  society,  and,  according 
to  their  ntuation  and  talents,  will  be  indiscriminately  the 
objects  of  the  confidence  and  choice  of  each  other,  and  oi  other 
parts  of  the  community. 

Nothing  remains  but  the  landed  interest;  and  this,  in  a 
political  ^ew,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  taxes,  I  take  to  be 
perfectly  united,  from  the  wealthiest  landlord  down  to  the 
poorest  tenant.  No  tax  can  be  laid  on  land  wluch  will  not 
affect  the  proprietor  of  millions  of  acres  as  well  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  single  acre.  Every  landholder  will  therefore  have 
a  common  interest  to  keep  the  taxes  on  land  as  low  as  possible; 
and  common  interest  may  always  be  reckoned  u^wn  as  the 
surest  bond  of  sympathy.  But  if  wc  even  could  suppose  a  dis- 
tinction of  interest  between  the  opulent  landholder  and  the 
middling  farmer,  what  reason  is  there  to  conclude  that  the  first 
would  stand  a  l>ettcr  chance  of  being  deputed  to  the  national 
iliilurc  than  the  last?  If  we  take  fact  as  our  guide,  and  look 
finto  our  own  Senate  and  Assembly,'  we  shall  find  that  moderate 
proprietors  of  land  prevail  in  both;  nor  is  this  less  the  case  in 
the  Senate,  which  consists  of  a  smaller  number,  than  in  the 
Assembly,  which  is  composed  of  a  greater  number.  Where  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  are  the  same,  whether  they  have 
to  choose  a  small  or  a  large  number,  their  voles  will  fall  upon 

1  The  Senate  and  Assembly  of  New  York. 
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those  in  whom  they  have  the  most  confidence,  whether  these 
happen  to  be  men  of  large  fortunes,  or  of  moderate  property, 
or  of  m>  property  at  all. 

It  is  said  to  be  necessary  that  all  classes  of  citizens  should 
have  some  of  their  own  number  in  the  representative  body  in 
order  that  their  feelings  and  interests  may  be  the  better  UDder- 
stood  and  attended  to.  But  we  have  seen  thai  this  will  never 
happen  under  any  arrangement  that  leaves  the  votes  of  the 
people  free.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  representative  body, 
with  loo  few  exceptions  to  have  any  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
the  govemroeni,  will  be  composed  of  landholders,  merchants, 
and  men  of  the  learned  professions.  .  .  . 

\Vc  have  seen  that  the  result  of  the  observations  to  which 
the  foregoing  number  has  been  principally  devoted  is  that 
from  the  natural  operation  of  the  different  interests  and  views 
erf  the  \'arious  classes  of  the  community,  whether  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  be  more  or  less  numerous,  it  will  consist 
almost  entirely  of  proprietors  of  land,  of  merchants,  and  of 
members  of  the  learned  profes^ons,  who  will  truly  represent 
all  those  different  interests  and  views.  If  it  should  be  objected 
that  we  have  seen  other  descriptions  of  men  in  the  local  legis- 
latures, I  answer  that  it  is  admitted  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  but  not  in  sufficient  number  to  influence  the  general  com- 
plexion or  character  of  the  government.  There  are  strong 
minds  in  every  walk  of  life  that  will  rise  superior  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  ^tuation,  and  will  command  the  tribute  due  to 
tlieir  merit,  not  only  from  the  classes  to  which  they  particu- 
larly lielong,  but  from  the  society  in  general.  The  door  ought 
to  be  equally  open  to  all ;  and  I  trust,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature  that  wc  sball  see  examples  of  such  vigorous  plants 
6ourishing  in  the  soil  of  federal  as  well  as  of  State  legislation; 
but  occasional  instances  of  this  sort  will  not  render  the  reason- 
ing founded  upon  the  general  course  of  things  less  conclu- 
sive. .  .  . 
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20.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Separatum  of  Powers.^ 

The  oracle  who  is  always  consulted  and  dted  on  tUis  subject 
is  ihc  celebrated  Montesquieu.  If  he  be  not  the  autJior  of  this 
tnvaluable  precept  in  the  science  of  politics,  he  has  the  merit 
at  least  of  displajicg  and  recommending  it  most  effectually 
to  the  attention  of  mankind.  Let  us  endeavor,  in  the  first 
place,  to  ascertain  his  meaning  on  this  point.  .  .  . 

On  the  slightest  view  of  the  British  Constitution,  we  must 
perceive  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments are  by  no  means  totally  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  executive  magistrate  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  legislatK-e  authority.  lie  alone  has  the  prerogative  of 
making  trcuLics  with  foreign  sovereigns,  which,  when  made. 
have,  under  certain  limitations,  the  force  of  legislative  acts. 
All  the  members  of  the  judiciary  department  are  appointed  by 
him.  can  be  removed  by  him  on  the  address  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  form,  when  he  pleases  to  consult  them,  one 
of  his  constitutional  councils.  One  branch  of  tlie  legistativE 
departmcjit  forms  also  a  great  constitutional  council  to  the 
executive  chief,  as,  on  another  hand,  it  is  the  sole  depositary 
of  judicial  power  in  cases  of  impeachment,  and  is  invested  with 
the  supreme  appellate  juristliction  in  all  other  cases.  The 
judges,  again,  are  so  far  connected  with  the  legislative  depart- 
ment as  often  to  attend  and  participate  in  its  deliberations, 
though  not  admitted  to  a  le^slative  vote. 

From  these  facts,  by  which  Monte.'y:|uieu  was  guided,  it  may 
clearly  be  inferred  that,  in  .laying  "There  can  be  no  liberty 
where  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  or  body  of  magistrates,"  or,  "if  the  power  of 
judging  be  not  separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers,"  he  did  not  mean  that  these  departments  ought  to 
have  no  partial  agency  in,  or  no  control  over,  the  acts  of  each 
other.  His  meaning,  as  lus  own  words  import,  and  still  more 
concIu.=ively  a.s  illustrated  by  the  example  in  his  eye,  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that  where  the  whoU  power  of 
*  Pederotitt  (Ford  ed.),  No.  47  passim. 
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one  department  is  exercised  by  the  same  hands  which  possess 
the  uJioU  power  of  another  department,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  constitution  are  subverted.  This  would  liavc 
been  the  case  in  the  constitution  examined  by  him,  if  the  king, 
who  is  the  sole  executive  magistrate,  had  possessed  also  the 
complete  legislative  power,  or  the  supreme  adminislration 
of  justice;  or  if  the  entire  legislative  body  had  possessed  the 
supreme  judidary,  or  the  supreme  executive  authority.  This, 
however,  is  not  among  the  \nces  of  that  constitution.  The 
magistrate  in  whom  the  whole  executive  power  resides  cannot 
of  himself  make  a  law,  though  he  can  put  a  negative  on  every 
law;  nor  administer  justice  in  person,  though  he  has  the 
appointment  of  those  who  do  administer  it.  The  judges  can 
exercise  no  executive  prerogative,  though  they  are  shoots  from 
the  executive  stock;  nor  any  legislative  function,  though  they 
may  be  advised  with  by  the  legislative  coundls.  The  entire 
legislature  can  perform  no  judiciary  act,  though  by  the  joint 
act  of  two  of  its  branches  the  judges  may  be  removed  from 
their  offices,  and  though  one  of  its  branches  is  possessed 
of  the  judicial  power  in  the  last  resort.  The  entire  legisla- 
ture, again,  can  exercise  no  executive  prerogative,  though 
one  of  its  branches  constitutes  the  supreme  executive  ma- 
gistracy, and  another,  on  the  impeachment  of  a  third,  can 
tr\'  and  ccmdemn  all  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  executive 
department. 

The  reasons  on  which  Montesquieu  grounds  his  maxim  are 
a  further  demonstration  of  his  meaning.  "  When  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the  same  person  or  body." 
s&ys  he,  "there  can  be  no  liberty,  because  apprehensions  may 
arise  lest  the  same  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical 
laws  to  execute  them  in  a  t\Tannical  manner."  Again:  *'Were 
the  power  of  judging  joined  with  the  legtslative,  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary  control, 
for  IhcjudRC  would  then  be  the  le^slotor.  Were  it  joined  to  the 
executive  power,  thejud^e  mif^ht  behave  with  all  the  %-iolencc 
oi  an  oppressor. "  Some  of  these  reasons  are  more  fully  explained 
in  other  passages;  but  briefly  staled  as  they  are  here,  they  su&- 
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dcntly  establish  the  meaning  which  we  have  put  on  this  cele- 
brated maxim  of  this  celebrated  author. 

31.  Checks  and  Bahnces.* 

Id  order  to  lay  a  due  foundation  for  that  separate  and  dis- 
tinct exercise  of  the  different  powers  of  government,  which  lo 
a  certain  extent  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  essential  to  the 
preser^'ation  of  liberty,  it  la  evident  that  each  department 
E^hould  have  a  will  of  its  own,  and  consequently  should  be  sa 
conslitulcd  that  the  members  of  each  should  have  as  little 
agency  as  possible  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
others.  Were  this  principle  rigorously  adhered  to,  it  would 
require  that  all  the  appointments  for  the  supreme  executive, 
legislative,  and  judiciary  magistracies  should  be  drawn  from 
the  same  fountain  of  authority,  the  people,  through  channels 
ha\-ing  no  communication  whatever  with  one  another.  Per- 
haps such  a  plan  of  constructing  the  several  departments  would 
be  less  dil&cult  in  practice  than  it  may  in  contemplation  ap^iear . 
Some  difficulties,  however,  and  some  additional  expense  would 
attend  the  execution  of  it.  Some  deviations,  therefore,  from 
the  principle  must  be  admitted.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
judiciary  department  in  particular,  it  might  be  inexpedient  to 
insbt  rigorously  on  the  principle:  first,  because  peculiar  quali- 
fications being  essential  in  the  members,  the  primary  considera- 
tions ought  to  be  to  select  that  mode  <^  choice  which  best 
sccuiea  these  qualifications;  secondly,  because  the  permanent 
tenure  by  which  the  appointments  are  held  in  that  department, 
must  soon  destroy  all  sense  of  dependence  on  the  authority 
conferring  them. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  members  of  each  department 
should  be  as  little  dependent  as  possible  on  those  of  the  others 
for  the  emoluments  armexed  to  their  offices.  Were  the  execu- 
liNT  magistrate,  or  the  judges,  not  independent  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  tills  particular,  their  independence  in  every  other  would 
be  merely  nominal. 

But  the  great  security  against  a  gradual  concentration  of  the 
~  *  Ftderalist  (Ford  cd.),  No.  51. 
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&e%'erat  powers  in  the  same  department  consists  in  gi\'ing  to 
those  who  administer  each  department  the  necessary  constitu- 
tional means  and  personal  motives  to  resist  encroachments  of 
the  others.  The  provision  for  defense  must  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  be  made  commensurate  to  the  danger  of  attack. 
Ambition  must  be  made  to  counteract  ambition.  The  interest 
of  the  man  must  be  connected  with  the  consiituLional  rights 
of  the  place.  It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature  that  such 
devices  should  be  necessary  to  control  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  is  government  itself,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
reflections  on  human  nature?  If  men  were  angels,  no  govern- 
ment would  be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
neither  external  nor  internal  controls  on  government  would  be 
necessary.  In  framing  a  government  which  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  this:  you 
must  first  enable  the  government  to  control  the  governed ;  and 
in  the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control  itself.  A  dependence  on 
the  people  is,  no  doubt,  the  primar}'  control  on  the  government ; 
but  experience  has  taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  auxiliary 
precautions. 

Tlus  policy  of  supplying,  by  opposite  and  rival  interests,  the 
defect  of  better  motives,  might  be  traced  through  the  whole 
si-'Stem  of  human  affairs,  private  as  well  as  public.  We  see  ft 
particularly  displayed  in  all  the  subordinate  distributions 
power,  where  the  constant  aim  is  to  divide  and  arrange  the 
several  offices  in  such  a  manner  as  that  each  may  be  a  check  on 
the  other  —  that  the  private  interest  of  every  indiWdual  mayj 
be  a  sentinel  over  the  public  rights.  These  inventions  of  pru-^ 
dence  cannot  be  less  requisite  in  the  distribution  of  the  supreme 
powers  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

STATE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  REVOLLTIONARV  ERA 

Tb^  outbreak  of  the  KcvulutJon  ^as  marked  In  all  the  proprietary  and 
royal  provincca  by  (he  fliminatkm  of  the  governor.  Government  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  assemblin,  or  of  irregular  congresses  and  conventions, 
acting  under  no  other  authority  than  that  derived  from  public  opinion. 
Koihing  attests  marc  strongly  the  liiw-abiding  instinct  of  the  provincial 
\tvien  than  their  insistent  efforts  to  rtiJJacc  their  revolutionary  bodi» 
by  regularly  constituted  governments.  Oq  May  15,  1776,  Congres 
" recocDmeiHled  to  the  rcsiwctivc  asscmbliea and  cunvenLiotia of  the  United 
Colonies,  where  no  government  suffiricnt  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs 
has  bren  hitherto  cstiblhhed,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the 
Ofrinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happt- 
aessand  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  ingeneial." 
Before  the  end  of  the  war,  dcvcn  of  the  colonics  haJ  framed  State 
Constitutions  and  established  orderly  governments.  Rhode  Island  and 
Coonccticul  a>ntinue<i  to  live  undi-r  iheir  charters,  wtiicb  with  minor 
changes  served  as  constitutions.  Importance  attaches  to  these  first  Slate 
ConsiitutiOQs  not  only  because  they  exhibit  the  pollticil  JdeAS  of  the  time, 
bat  also  because  they  reveal  precedents  and  practices  upon  which  the 
framcni  of  the  National  Constitution  drew  in  the  Con\'cntion  of  1787. 
While  these  coastiluleons  differ  in  detail,  they  have  much  in  common. 
In  their  provisions  for  the  organiiation  of  the  powers  of  govcromcDt, 
tiic  Consiituiionaof  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  may  be  accounted  typical. 
It  should  be  noted,  hnwe\-er.  that  in  five  States  the  governor  was  elected 
by  popular  vote,  and  that  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  bad  uni-camera) 
legislatures. 

22.  Transition  from  Colony  to  Commomveattb  in  Connecticut 

—  777(5.* 

The  People  of  this  State,  being  by  the  Providence  of  God,  free 
and  independent,  itave  the  sole  and  exclusive  Right  of  governing 
themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independcrU  State;  and  having 
from  their  Aneest4»^s  deritcd  a  free  and  excellent  Constitution  of 
Government  whereby  the  Legislature  depends  on  the  free  atui 
annual  Election  of  the  People,  they  have  the  best  Security  for  the 
Preservation  of  their  civil  and  religious  Rights  and  Liberties.  And 
(orasmuch  as  the  free  Fruition  of  such  Liberties  and  Priviiega 
*  Fooro,  Charters  and  CoHSliluliotu,  I,  357. 
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as  Bumaniiy,  Civiltiyy  and  Christianity  call  for,  as  is  due  to  every 
Man  in  his  Place  and  Proportion,  u-ithout  Impeachment  and 
Infringement,  hath  ever  heen.  and  wilt  be  the  Tranquility  and 
Slabiiity  of  Churches  and  Commonu-ealths ;  and  the  Denial 
thereof,  the  Disturbance,  if  not  the  Ruin  of  both. 

Paragraph  i.  Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by  the  Governor,  and 
Council,  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Ueneral  Court  assem- 
bled. Thai  the  ancient  Form  of  Civil  Government,  contained 
in  the  Charter  from  Charles  the  Second.  King  of  England,  and 
adopted  by  the  People  of  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  tliis  State,  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
People  thereof,  independent  of  any  King  or  Prince  whatever. 
And  that  this  Republic  is,  and  shall  forever  be  and  remain,  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  State,  by  the  Name  of  Ihe 
STATE  of  CONNECTICUT.  .  .  . 

23.  Consiituti4m  of  New  Jersey  —  /77<5.' 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  having 
been  elected  by  all  the  counties,  in  the  freest  manner,  and  in 
congress  assembled,  have,  after  mature  deliberations,  agreed 
upon  a  set  of  charter  rights  and  the  form  of  a  Constitution,  ia 
manner  following,  viz. 

I.  That  the  goveniment  of  this  Province  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  General  Assembly. 

II.  That  the  Legislative  Council,  aiKl  General  .Assembly, 
shall  be  chosen,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
August  next ;  the  members  whereof  shall  be  the  same  in  number 
and  qualifications  as  are  herein  after  mentioned;  and  shaJI  be 
and  remain  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  authority  to  be 
held  by  any  future  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  this 
Colony,  until  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  which  shall  be 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  se%'en  hundred  and 
seventy- seven. 

ITL  That  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  yearly,  and 
cver>*  year  forever  (nnth  the  privilege  of  adjourning  from  day 
to  day  as  occasion  may  require)  the  counties  shall  severally 

'  Thorpe.  Federal  and  Stoie  CenilituttMis,  v,  3594-359& 
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choose  one  person,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  this  Colony,  who  shall  be,  and  have  been,  for  one  whole  year 
next  before  ihe  election,  an  inhabitant  and  freeholder  in  the 
county  in  which  he  is  chosen,  and  worth  at  lea*t  one  thousand 
pounds  proclamation  money,  of  real  and  persona]  estate, 
within  the  siame  county;  that,  at  the  same  time,  each  county 
shall  also  choose  three  members  of  .\sscmbly;  provided  that 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  la  the  said  Assembly  unless 
he  be,  and  have  been,  for  one  whole  year  next  before  the  elec- 
tion, an  inhabitant  of  the  county  he  is  to  represent,  and  worth 
five  hundred  pounds  proclamation  money,  in  real  and  personal 
estate,  in  the  same  county:  that  on  the  second  Tuesday  next 
after  the  day  of  election,  the  Council  and  Assembly  shall  sepa- 
rately meet;  and  that  the  consent  of  both  Houses  shall  be 
necessary  to  every  law;  provided,  that  seven  shall  be  a  quorum 
of  the  Council,  for  doing  business,  and  that  no  law  shall  pass, 
unless  there  be  a  majority  of  all  the  Representatives  of  each 
body  personally  present,  and  agreeing  thereto.  Provided 
alwa)'s,  that  if  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  this  Pro- 
vince, in  Council  and  General  Assembly  convened,  shall,  at 
any  time  or  times  hereafter,  jud^e  it  equitable  and  proper,  to 
add  to  or  dimmish  the  number  or  proportion  of  the  memliers 
of  Assembly  for  any  county  or  counties  in  this  Colony,  then, 
and  in  such  case,  the  same  may.  on  the  principles  of  more 
equal  representation,  be  lawfully  done;  an>-thing  in  this 
Charter  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  Representatives  in  Assembly  shall  not,  at  any  time, 
be  less  than  Ihirly-nine. 

'  IV.  That  all  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  of  full  age,  who  are 
worth  fifty  pounds  proclamation  money,  clear  estate  in  the 
same,  and  have  resided  within  the  county  in  which  they  claim 
a  vote  for  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  election, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Representatives  in  Council  and 
Assembly;  and  aJso  for  all  other  public  ofBccrs,  that  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  at  large. 

V.  That  the  Assembly,  when  met,  shall  have  power  to  choose 
a  Speaker,  and  other  their  officers;  to  be  judges  of  the  qualifi- 
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cations  and  eleclions  of  their  own  members;  sit  upon  their  own 
adjournments;  prepare  bills,  to  be  passed  into  laws;  and  to 
empower  their  SjKaker  to  convene  them,  whenever  any  extraor- 
dinar>'  occurrence  shall  render  it  necessary. 

VI.  That  the  Council  shall  abo  have  power  to  prepare  bills 
to  pass  into  laws,  and  have  other  like  powers  as  the  Assembly, 
and  in  all  respects  be  a  free  and  independent  branch  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  Colony;  save  only,  tiiat  they  shall  not  pre- 
pare or  alter  any  money  bill  —  which  shall  be  the  privilege  of 
the  .Assembly;  that  the  Council  shall,  from  lime  to  time,  be 
convened  by  the  Governor  or  Vice-President,  but  must  be 
convened,  at  all  times,  when  the  Assembly  sits;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  shall  always,  imme- 
diately after  an  adjournment,  give  notice  to  the  Governor,  or 
Vice-President,  of  the  time  and  place  to  which  the  House  is 
adjourned. 

VIT.  "ITiat  the  Council  and  Assembly  jointly,  at  their  first 
meeting  after  each  annual  election,  shall,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  elect  some  fit  pCTSon  within  the  Colony,  to  be  Governor 
(or  one  year,  who  shall  be  constant  President  of  the  Council, 
and  have  a  casting  vote  in  their  proceedings;  and  that  the  Coun- 
dl  themselves  shall  choose  a  Vice-President  who  shall  act  as 
such  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

VIII.  That  the  Governor,  or.  in  his  absence,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  shall  have  the  supreme  executive 
power,  be  Chancellor  of  the  Colony,  and  act  as  captain-general 
and  cwmmamler  in  chief  of  all  the  militia,  and  other  militaryi 
force  in  this  Colony;  and  that  any  three  or  more  of  the  Council  1 
shall,  at  all  times,  be  a  pri\'> -council,  to  consult  them;  and  that 
the  Governor  be  ordinar>'  or  surrogate  general. 

IX.  That  the  Governor  and  Council,  (seven  whereof  shall 
be  a  quonun)  be  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  last  resort,  in  all 
causes  of  law,  as  heretofore;  and  that  the>-  possess  the  power 
of  granting  pardons  to  criminals,  after  coudenmation,  in  all 
cases  of  treason,  felooy,  at  other  ofienccs. 

X.  That  captains,  at  cr  Inferior  officers  of  the  mili- 
tia, shall  be  cho«ea  nanies,  in  the  re^iecti^'e 
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counties;  but  iicid  and  general  olBcers,  by  the  Council  and 
Assembly. 

XI.  That  the  Council  and  Assembly  shall  have  power  to 
make  the  Great  Seal  of  this  Cobny,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vtce-i'rcsident  of  the 
Council,  to  be  used  by  them  as  occasion  may  require:  and 
it  shall  be  called.  The  Great  Seal  of  Oie  Colony  of  Ncu^Jersey. 

XII.  That  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  continue 
in  office  for  seven  years:  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  o( 
Common  Picas  in  the  several  counties.  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Clerks  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Clerks  of  the  Inferior  Court  o( 
Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  Provincial  Secretary,  shall  continue  in  office  for  dve  years: 
and  the  Provincial  Treasurer  shall  continue  in  office  for  one 
year;  and  that  they  shall  be  severally  appointed  by  the  Council 
and  A&sembly,  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  commissioned  by  the 
Governor,  or,  in  h«  absence,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council. 
Pnnided  always,  that  the  said  officers,  severally,  shall  be 
capable  of  being  re-appointed,  at  the  end  of  the  terms  severally 
before  limited;  and  that  any  of  the  said  officers  shall  be  liable 
to  be  dismissed,  when  adjudged  guilty  of  misbehaviour,  by  the 
Council,  on  an  impeachment  of  the  Assembly.  .  .  . 

XX.  That  the  legislative  department  of  this  government 
may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  preserved  from  all  suspicion  of 
corruption,  none  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  or  other  Courts, 
Sberi0s,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  possessed  of  any  post  of 
profit  under  the  government,  other  than  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
shall  be  enlillcd  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly:  but  that,  on  his 
being  elected,  and  taking  his  seat,  his  office  or  post  shall  be 
considered  as  vacant. 

XXI.  That  all  the  laws  of  this  Province,  contained  in  the 
edition  lately  published  by  Mr.  .Mlinson,  shall  be  and  remain 
in  full  force,  xmtil  altered  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Colony 
(such  only  excepted,  as  arc  incompatible  with  thus  Charter) 
and  shall  be,  according  as  heretofore,  regarded  in  all  respects, 
by  all  civil  officers,  and  others,  the  good  people  of  this  Province. 

XXII.  ITiat  the  common  law  of  England,  as  well  as  so  much 
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of  the  statute  law,  as  have  been  heretofore  practised  in  this 
Colony,  shall  stiil  remain  in  force,  until  they  shall  be  altered 
by  a  future  law  of  the  Legislature;  such  parts  only  excepted, 
as  are  repugnant  to  the  rights  and  privileges  contained  in  this 
Charter;  and  that  the  incittimablc  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
remain  coniirracd  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  Colony  without 
repeal,  forever.  .  .  . 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  Congress,  that  if  a  reconciliation  between  Great-Britain 
and  these  Colonies  should  take  place,  and  the  latter  be  taken 
again  under  the  protection  and  government  of  the  crown  of 
Britain,  this  Charter  shall  be  null  and  void  —  otherwise  tu 
remain  firm  and  inviolable. 

34.  ConstUuiion  oj  Virginia  — 1776.^ 

We  therefore,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good 
people  of  Virginia,  having  maturely  considered  the  premises, 
and  viewing  with  great  concern  the  deplorable  conditions  to 
which  iJiis  once  happy  countrj'  must  be  reduced,  unless  some 
regular,  adequate  mode  of  civil  polity  is  speedily  adopted,  and 
in  compliance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  General  Congress, 
du  ordain  and  declare  the  future  form  of  government  of  Virginia 
to  be  as  followeth : 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  department,  shall 
be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  neither  exerciM  the  powers 
properly  belonging  to  the  other:  nor  shall  any  person  exercise 
the  powers  of  more  than  one  of  them,  at  the  same  time;  except 
that  the  Justices  of  the  County  Courts  shall  be  eligible  to  dther 
House  of  Assembly. 

The  legislative  shall  be  formed  of  two  distinct  branches,  who, 
together,  shall  be  a  complete  Legislatture.  They  shall  meet 
once,  or  oftener,  every  year,  and  sliall  be  called,  The  Centre 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  One  of  these  shall  be  called.  TJte  Ilot 
of  Delegates,  and  consbt  of  two  Representatives,  to  be  cht 
ifx  each  comity ,  and  for  the  district  of  West-Augusta,  annually, 

*  Tboqic,  Ftderal  and  State  CtmiUttttans^  vn.  i8is-i(>. 
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o(  such  men  as  actually  reside  in,  aad  arc  freeholders  of  the 
same,  or  duly  qualiliixl  according  to  law,  and  also  of  the  Dele- 
gate or  Representative,  to  be  chosen  annually  for  the  city  of 
Williamsburgh,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Norfolk^  and  a 
Representative  for  each  of  such  other  cities  and  boroughs,  as 
may  hereafter  be  allowed  particular  representation  by  the 
legislature;  but  when  any  city  or  borough  shall  so  decrease,  as 
that  the  number  of  persons,  having  right  of  suffrage  therein, 
shall  have  been,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  successively,  less 
than  half  the  number  of  voters  in  some  one  county  in  Virjrinia, 
such  city  or  borough  thenccfonA-ard  shall  cease  to  send  a  Dele- 
gate or  Representative  to  the  Assembly. 

The  other  shall  be  called  Tkc  Senate,  and  consist  of  twenty- 
four  members,  uf  whom  thirteen  shall  constitute  a  House  to 
proceed  on  business;  for  whose  election,  the  different  counties 
shall  be  divided  into  twenty-four  districts;  and  each  county  of 
the  reflective  district,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  its  Dele- 
gates, shall  vote  for  one  Senator,  who  is  actually  a  resident  and 
freeholder  within  the  district,  or  duty  qualified  according  to 
law.  and  is  upwards  of  twenty-Cve  years  of  age;  and  the  Sher- 
iffs of  each  county,  within  five  days  at  farthest,  after  the  last 
county  election  in  the  district,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient 
place,  and  from  the  poll,  so  taken  in  iheir  respective  counties, 
return,  as  a  Senator,  the  man  who  sliall  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  whole  district.  To  keep  up  this  Assem- 
bly by  rotation,  the  districts  shall  be  equally  dixnded  into  four 
classes  and  numbered  by  lot.  At  the  end  of  one  yeiir  after  the 
general  election,  the  six  members,  elected  by  the  lirst  division, 
shall  be  displaced,  and  the  vacancies  thereby  occasioned  sup- 
plied from  such  class  or  division,  by  new  eteclion,  in  the  manner 
aforesaid.  This  rotation  shall  be  applied  to  each  division, 
according  to  its  number,  and  continued  in  due  order  annually. 

The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  members  for  both 
Houses  sliall  remain  as  exercised  at  present;  and  each  House 
shall  choose  its  own  Speaker,  appoint  its  own  ofOcers,  settle  its 
own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  direct  writs  of  election,  for  the 
supplying  intermediate  vacancies. 
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All  laws  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  up' 
proved  of  or  rejected  by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended,  with 
consent  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  except  money-bills,  which 
in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wholly  ap- 
proved or  rejected. 

A  Governor,  or  chief  magistrate,  shall  be  chosen  annually 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  (to  be  taken  in  each  House 
respectively)  deposited  in  the  conference  room;  the  boxes 
examined  jointly  by  a  committee  of  each  House,  and  the  num- 
bers se\'erally  reported  to  them,  that  the  appointments  may 
be  entered  (which  shall  be  the  mode  of  taking  the  joint  ballot 
of  both  Houses,  in  all  cases),  who  shall  not  continue  in  that 
office,  longer  than  three  years  successively,  nor  be  Eligible, 
until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  shall  have  been  out 
of  ti^at  ofiice.  An  adequate,  but  moderate  salary  shall  be  settled 
on  him,  during  his  continuance  in  office;  and  he  shall,  with  the 
ad^■icc  of  a  Council  of  State,  exercise  the  executive  powers  of 
government,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth; 
and  shall  not,  under  any  pretence,  exercise  any  power  or  pre- 
rogative, by  virtue  of  any  law,  statute  or  custom  of  England. 
But  he  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  have  the 
power  of  granting  reprieves  or  pardons,  except  where  the 
prosecution  shall  have  been  carried  on  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, or  the  law  shall  otherwise  particularly  direct;  in  which 
cases,  no  reprieve  or  pardon  shall  be  granted,  but  by  resolve  of 
the  House  of  Delegates. 

Either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  may  adjourn  them- 
selves respecti\'eiy.  The  Governor  shall  not  prorogue  or  ad- 
journ the  Assembly,  during  their  sitting,  nor  dissolve  them  at 
any  time;  but  he  shall,  if  necessary,  cither  by  advice  of  the 
Council  of  State,  or  on  application  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  call  them  before  the  time  to  which  they  shall 
stand  prorogued  or  adjourned. 

A  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  eight 
members,  shall  be  chosen,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of 
Assembly,  either  from  their  own  members  or  the  people  at 
large,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  gm-emment.   They 
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shall  annualiy  choose,  out  of  their  own  members,  a  President, 
who,  in  case  of  death,  inability,  or  absence  of  the  Governor 
from  the  government,  shall  act  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  Four 
members  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and  their  advice  ami  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  entered  on  record,  and  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers present,  (to  any  part  whereof,  any  member  may  enter  liis 
dissent)  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  when  called 
(or  by  them.  This  Council  may  appoint  their  own  Clerk,  who 
shall  have  a  salary  settled  by  law,  and  take  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
in  such  matters  as  he  shall  be  directed  by  the  board  to  conceal. 
A  sum  of  money,  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  shall  be  di\*idcd 
annually  among  the  members,  in  proportion  to  their  attend* 
ance;  and  they  shall  be  incapable,  during  their  continuance  in 
office,  of  fcittuig  in  eitlier  House  of  Assembly.  Two  members 
shall  be  removed,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly, 
at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  and  be  ineligible  for  the  three 
next  years.  These  vacancies,  as  well  as  those  occasioned  by 
death  or  incapacity,  shall  be  supplied  by  new  elections,  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  Delegates  for  Virginia  to  the  Continental  Congress 
shall  be  chosen  annually,  or  superseded  in  the  mean  time,  by 
junt  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly. 

The  present  militia  officers  shall  be  continued,  and  \'acan- 
des  supplied  by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Privy- Council,  on  recommendations  from  the  respective 
County  Courts;  but  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  have  a 
power  of  suspending  any  officer,  and  ordering  a  Court  Martial, 
on  complaint  of  misbehaviour  or  inability,  or  to  supply  vacan- 
cies of  officers,  happening  when  in  actual  service. 

The  Governor  may  embody  the  militia,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Priv>-  Council:  and  when  embodied,  shall  alone  have  the 
direction  of  tlie  militia,  under  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Ilie  two  Houses  of  Assembly  shall,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  General  Court, 
Judges  in  Chancery,  Judges  of  Admiralty,  Secretary,  and  the 
Attorney- General,  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  and 
continue  in  office  during  good  behaviour.  In  case  of  death,  in- 
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capacity,  or  resignation,  the  Governor,  witli  the  advice  of  the 
Pri\'y  Council,  shall  appoint  persons  to  succeed  in  office,  to  be 
approved  or  displaced  by  both  Houses.  These  officers  shall 
have  &xed  and  adequate  salaries,  and,  together  with  all  others, 
holding  lucrative  offices,  and  all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of 
every  denomination,  be  incapable  of  being  elected  members 
of  either  House  of  .Assembly  or  the  Priw  Council 

The  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Pri\y  Council,  shall 
appoint  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  counties;  and  in  case  of 
vacancies,  or  a  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  hereafter, 
such  appointments  to  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  rcsiwctivL*  County  Courts.  The  present  acting  Secretary  in 
Virginia,  and  Clerks  of  all  the  County  Courts,  shall  continue  in 
office.  In  case  of  vacancies,  either  by  death,  bcapacity,  or 
resignation,  a  Secretary  shall  be  appointed,  as  before  directed; 
and  the  Clerks,  by  the  respective  Courts.  The  present  and 
future  Clerks  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 
to  be  judged  of.  and  determined  in  the  General  Court.  The 
Sheriffs,  and  Coroners  shall  be  nominated  by  the  respective 
Courts,  approved  by  the  Go\-emor,  with  the  adWce  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  The  Jus- 
tices shall  appoint  Constables;  and  all  fees  of  the  aforcsud 
officers  be  regulated  by  law. 

The  Governor,  when  he  is  out  of  office,  and  others,  offending 
against  the  State,  either  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or 
other  means,  by  which  the  safety  of  the  State  may  be  endan- 
gered, shall  be  impeachable  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  Such 
im[)cachment  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney-General,  or 
such  other  person  or  persons,  as  the  House  may  appoint  In  the 
General  Court,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  found 
guilty,  he  or  they  shall  be  cither  forever  disabled  to  hold  any 
office  under  government,  or  be  removed  from  such  office  pro 
tempore,  or  subjected  to  such  pains  or  penalties  as  the  laws  shall 
direct. 

If  all  or  any  of  the  Judges  of  Uie  General  Court  should  on 
good  grounds  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  House  of  Delegates)  be 
occtised  of  any  of  the  crimes  or  offences  above  mentioned,  such 
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House  of  Delegates,  may,  in  like  manner,  impeach  the  Judge 
or  Judges  so  accused,  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Appeals; 
and  he  or  they,  if  foimd  guilty,  shall  be  pimished  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  prescribed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Commissions  and  grants  shall  run,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,"  and  bear  test  by  the  Governor,  with 
the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  annexed.  Writs  shall  run  in 
the  same  manner,  and  bear  test  by  the  Clerks  of  the  several 
Courts.  Indictments  shall  conclude,  "Against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  annually,  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houses.  .  .  . 
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the  States,  and  wtule  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  smd  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court,  or  place  out  of  Congress, 
and  the  members  of  Congress  sliall  be  protected  in  their  per- 
sons from  arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their 
going  to  and  from,  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Article  VI.  No  State  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or 
receive  any  eml)assy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ment, alliance  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince  or  stale;  nor  shall 
any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  eroolumenl, 
office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince  or 
foreign  state;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confed- 
eration or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  specif>'ing 
accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered 
into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may  interfere 
with  any  stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince  or  state,  in 
pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress,  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any 
State,  except  such  number  only,  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  tbe  defence  of 
such  State,  or  its  trade;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up 
by  any  State,  in  time  of  f)eace,  except  such  number  only,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  be  deemed  requi^te  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  such  State;  but  every  State  shall  always  keep  up  a 
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wd]  regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and 
accoutcrcd,  and  shall  provide  and  constantly  have  ready  for 
use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  Oeld  pieces  and  tents,  and 
a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be 
actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  liave  received  certain 
advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians 
to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  delay,  till  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
can  be  consulted :  nor  shall  any  State  grant  conunisdons  to  any 
ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except 
it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  Slate  be  infested 
by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for 
that  occa^on,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue, 
or  imtil  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  deter- 
nune  otherwise. 

Article  VTI.  When  land-forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for 
the  common  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State  respectively 
by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raise<l,  or  in  such  manncT  as  such 
State  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
Stale  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Arhcle  VIII.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expense* 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare, and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
all  land  within  each  State,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  per- 
son, as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon 
shall  be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States 
m  Congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and 
appoint. 
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The  taxes  for  paj-ing  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Article  DC.  Tite  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
article  —  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors  —  entering 
into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective 
States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and 
duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species 
of  goods  or  commodities  what-soever  —  of  establishing  rules 
for  deciding  in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall 
be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval 
forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  divided  or 
appropriated  —  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in 
times  of  peace  —  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and 
feloni«  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  eslablisliing  courts  for 
.recei\ing  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  cap- 
tures, pro\'ided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  ap- 
po'ntcd  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the 
last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  sub- 
usting  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States 
concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction  or  any  other  cause  whate\'er ; 
which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing. Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or 
lawful  agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with  another  shall 
present  a  petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question 
and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by 
order  of  Congress  to  the  lcJpslati^•e  or  executive  authority  of 
the  other  Slate  in  controversy,  and  u  day  assigned  for  the 
appearance  of  the  parlies  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then 
be  directed  to  appoint  by  j^t  consent,  commissIoDCis  or 
judges  to  constitute  a  court  fot  and  del 
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matter  in  question:  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  Con^^ss  shall 
name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out 
one,  the  petitioners  bc^nning,  until  the  number  shall  be  re- 
duced to  thirteen;  and  from  tliat  number  not  less  than  seven, 
nor  more  than  nine  names  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall  in  the 
presence  of  Congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  and  the  persons 
vhose  names  shall  be  so  drawn  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be 
commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  con- 
troversy, so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear 
the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination:  and  if  either  party 
shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing 
reasons,  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present 
shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate 
three  persons  out  of  each  Slate,  and  the  Secretary  of  Congress 
shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing;  and  the 
judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the 
manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  £nal  and  conclusive;  and  if 
any  of  Ihe  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the 
court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence,  or 
judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  hnal  and  decbive, 
the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceedings  being  in  either 
cose  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of 
Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned:  provided 
that  ever}' commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take 
an  oath  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
or  superior  court  of  the  State,  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried, 
"well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question, 
acconiing  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favour,  affec- 
tion or  hope  of  ravard:"  provided  also  that  no  State  shall  be 
dcprivc-d  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  conlrovcracs  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed 
under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdiction 
as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  States  which  passed 
audi  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being 
al  the  !Amc  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such 
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settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall  on  the  petition  of  either  party 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  fmally  determined  as 
near  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for 
deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between 
different  States. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and 
value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the 
respective  Stales  —  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  United  States  —  regulating  the  trade  and  man- 
aging all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the 
States,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within 
its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated  —  establii^ing  and 
regulating  post-offices  from  one  Stale  to  another,  throughout 
all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers 
passing  thro'  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  said  office  —  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land 
forces,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental 
officers  —  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and 
commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  serxice  of  the  United 
Slates  —  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  author- 
ity to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to 
be  denominated  "a  Committee  of  the  States,"  and  to  consist 
of  one  delegate  from  each  State;  and  to  appoint  such  other 
commillces  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managcing 
the  general  affairs  of  the  United  Slates  under  their  direction  — 
to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no 
person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than 
one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years;  to  ascertain  the  necessary 
sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  3er\ice  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public 
expenses  —  to  borrow  money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respective 
States  an  account  of  the  sumsof  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted. 
—  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  —  to  agree  upon  the  number  of 
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land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  State  for  Its 
quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such 
State;  which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the 
Legislature  of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers. 
raise  Uie  men  and  cloath,  arm  and  equip  them  in  a  soldier  like 
manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States;  and  the  officer? 
and  men  so  cloathed,  armed  and  equipped  shall  march  to  the 
place  appointed,  and  within  the  lime  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled :  but  if  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances  judge 
proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a 
smaller  number  than  its  quota, and  that  anyotherState should 
raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such 
extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  cloathed,  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  Slate,  unless 
the  legislature  of  such  Stale  shall  judge  that  such  extra  num- 
ber cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which  case 
Ihey  shall  rwse  officer,  cloath.  arm  and  equip  as  many  of  such 
extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And  the 
officers  and  men  so  cloathed.  armed  and  equipped,  shall  march 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

TUE  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage 
in  a  war,  nor  grrinl  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of 
peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money, 
nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  ex- 
penses nccessar>'  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United 
Stales,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree 
upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war.  to  be  built  or  purcha^^ed,  or 
the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  apixiint  a 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States 
assent  to  the  same:  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point, 
except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day  be  determined,  unless 
by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  Slates  in  Congress 
assembled. 

TuE  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
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adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within 
the  Uniied  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a 
longer  duralion  than  the  space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish 
the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts 
thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances  or  military  operations,  as 
in  their  judgment  require  secrcsy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
delegates  of  each  State  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate;  and  the  delegates 
of  a  State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such 
parts  as  arc  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States. 

Article  X.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  shall  from  lime  to 
lime  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with;  pro\Hded  that  no  power 
be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which, 
by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  States  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  assembled  is  requisite, 

Articix  XI.  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and 
joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted 
into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union:  but  no 
other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  ad- 
mUsion  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Article  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  borrowed 
and  debts  contracted  by.  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a 
charge  against  the  United  States,  for  pa>'nient  and  satisfaction 
whereof  the  said  United  States,  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby 
solemnly  pledged. 

Arhclg  XIII.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determina- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  ques- 
tions which  by  thb  confederation  are  submitted  to  them.  And 
the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  insiolably  obser\'ed 
by  c\Try  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any 
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alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  ihcm;  unless 
such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  everj*  State. 

And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the  World 
to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Legislatures  we  respectively  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  to  approve  of,  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify 
the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union.  Know 
ye  Ihat  we  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  Wrtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by  these  presents, 
in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully 
and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  ever\*  of  the  said  arti- 
cles of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular 
ihe  matters  and  things  therein  contained:  and  we  do  further 
solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constitu- 
ents, that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United 
Stales  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions,  which  by  the 
said  confederation  ate  submitted  to  them.  And  that  the  articles 
thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  respect- 
ively represent,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof  wc  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Con- 
gress. Done  al  Philadelphia  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the 
ninth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  ovir  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  America. 


CHAPTER  X 

DEFECTS   OF  THE   CONFEDERATION 

No  one  saw  and  described  more  clearly  the  real  nature  of  government 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  than  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  collab- 
oration with  Madison  and  Jay,  he  published  in  various  journals,  under 
the  pen-name  of  "  Publius,"  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  advocacy  of  the  new  Constitution.  In  the 
division  of  labor  among  these  three,  Hamilton  undertook  to  eyjimin^  the 
defects  of  the  confederation  and  to  expound  the  details  of  the  projected 
government'NFor  both  tasks  he  was  admirably  fitted,  for  to  remarkable 
powers  of  exposition  he  joined  extraordinary  keenness  of  observation  and 
criticism.  Numbers  15  and  21  ot  the  FederalisI,  as  these  letters  were  com- 
monly called,  appeared  in  the  Independent  Journal  on  December  i  and 
12, 1787. 

26.  Dependence  of  the  Confederation  on  the  State  Governments.^ 

.  .  .  The  great  and  radical  vice  in  the  construction  of  the 
existing  Confederation  is  in  the  principle  of  LEGISLATION 
for  STATES  or  GOVERNMENTS,  in  their  CORPORATE  or 
COLLECTIVE  CAPACITIES,  and  as  contradistinguisheii 
from  the  INDIVIDUALS  of  which  they  consist.  Though  this 
principle  does  not  run  through  all  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
Union,  yet  it  pervades  and  governs  those  on  which  the  eflScacy 
of  the  rest  depends.  Except  as  to  the  rule  of  apportionment, 
the  United  States  have  an  indefinite  discretion  to  make  requi- 
sitions for  men  and  money;  but  they  have  no  authority  to 
raise  either,  by  regulations  extending  to  the  individual  citizens 
of  America.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  though  in  theory 
their  resolutions  concerning  those  objects  are  laws,  constitu- 
tionally binding  on  the  members  of  the  Union,  yet  in  practice 
they  are  mere  recommendations,  which  the  States  observe  or 
disregard  at  their  option. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  capriciousness  of  the  human 
mind,  that  after  all  the  admonitions  we  have  had  from  experi- 

>  Federalist  (Ford  ed.),  No.  15,  90-95- 
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ence  on  this  head,  there  should  still  be  found  men,  who  object 
to  the  New  Constitution,  for  deviating  from  a  principle  which 
has  been  found  tlif  bane  of  the  old;  and  which  is,  in  itself, 
evidently  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  government;  a 
principle,  in  short,  which,  if  it  Is  to  be  executed  at  all,  must 
substitute  the  violent  and  sanguinary  agency  of  the  sword  to 
the  mild  influence  of  the  Magistracy. 

There  is  nothing  absurd  or  impracticable  in  the  idea  of 
a  league  or  alliance  between  independent  nations,  for  certain 
deOned  purposes  precisely  stated  in  a  treaty;  regulating  all  the 
details  of  time,  place,  drcumstajice,  and  quantity;  leaving 
nothing  to  future  discretion;  and  depending  for  its  execution 
on  (he  good  faith  of  the  parties.  Compacts  of  this  kind  exist 
among  all  civilized  nations,  subject  to  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
peace  and  war,  of  observance  and  non-observance,  as  the  inter- 
ests or  passions  of  the  contracting  powers  dictate.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  there  was  an  epidemical  rage  in 
Europe  for  this  species  of  compacts;  from  which  the  politi- 
cians of  the  times  fondly  hoped  for  benefits  which  were  never 
realized.  With  a  view  to  establishing  the  equilibrium  of  power 
and  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  world,  all  the  resources  of 
negotiation  were  exhausted,  and  triple  and  quadruple  alliances 
were  formed;  but  thej'  were  scarcely  formed  before  they  were 
broken,  giving  an  instructive  but  aiUicting  lesson  to  mankind, 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  treaties  which  have  no 
other  sanction  than  the  obligations  of  good  faith;  and  which 
Oppose  general  con^deralions  of  peace  and  justice  to  the  im- 
pulse of  any  immediate  interest  or  passion. 

If  the  particular  States  in  this  country  arc  disposed  to  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  drop  the  project  of  a 
general  discretiomtry  superintendence,  the  scheme  would  indeed 
be  pemiciotw,  and  would  entail  upon  us  all  the  mischiefs  which 
have  been  enumerated  under  the  Erst  bead:  but  it  would  have 
the  merit  of  being,  at  least,  consistent  and  practicable.  Aban- 
doning all  \'ie^vs  towards  a  Confederate  Government,  this 
would  bring  us  to  a  simple  alliance  offensive  and  defensive;  and 
would  place  us  in  a  situation  to  be  alternately  friends  and  en- 
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emies  of  each  other,  as  our  mutual  jealousies  and  rivalships 
nourished  by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  nations,  should  prescribe^ 
to  us. 

But  if  we  are  unwilling  to  be  placed  in  this  perilous  situation; 
if  we  still  will  adhere  to  the  design  of  a  National  Govertiment, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  superintending  power,  under 
the  direction  of  a  common  council,  we  must  resolve  to  incor- 
porate into  our  plan  those  ingredients  which  may  be  considered] 
as  forming  the  characleristic  difference  between  a  Icjigue  and  a 
Govermnent;  we  must  extend  the  authority  of  the  Union  to  the 
persons  of  the  citizens,  —  the  only  proper  objects  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Government  implies  the  power  of  making  lau-s.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  a  law,  thai  it  be  attended  with  a  sanction; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  penalty  or  punishment  for  disobedicnte. 
If  there  be  no  penalty  annexed  to  dis«?b«lience,  the  resolutions 
or  commands  which  pretend  to  be  laws  will,  in  fact,  amount 
to  notliing  more  than  advice  or  recommendation.  This  penalty, 
whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be  inflicted  in  two  ways:  by  the 
agency  of  the  Courts  and  Ministers  of  Justice,  or  by  military 
force;  by  the  coercion  of  the  magistracy,  or  by  the  coehcioji 
of  arms.  The  first  kind  can  CM'dently  apply  only  to  men:  the 
last  kind  must,  of  necessity,  be  employed  against  bodies  politic, 
or  communities,  or  Stales.  It  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
cess of  a  Court  by  which  the  observance  of  the  laws  can,  in  the 
last  resort,  be  enforced.  Sentences  may  be  denounced  against 
them  for  Wolaiions  of  their  duty;  but  these  sentences  can  only 
be  carried  into  execution  by  the  sword.  In  an  association  whera^ 
the  general  authority  is  confined  to  the  coUecti\'e  bodies  of  the 
communities  that  compose  it,  every  breach  of  the  laws  must 
involve  a  stale  of  war;  and  military  execution  must  become  the 
only  instrument  of  dvil  obedience.  Such  a  state  of  things  can 
certainly  not  deser^x  the  name  of  Government,  nor  would  any 
prudent  man  choose  to  commit  his  happiness  to  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  told  that  breaches,  by  the 
States,  of  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  authority  were  not  to 
be  expected;  that  a  sense  of  common  interest  would  preside 
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(nTT  the  conduct  o(  the  respective  members,  and  would  beget 
a  full  compliance  with  all  the  coa3tituti(»ial  re<]uiaitions  of  the 
Union.  This  language,  at  the  present  da}',  would  appear  as 
wild  as  a  great  part  of  what  we  now  hear  from  the  same  quarter 
will  be  thought,  when  we  shall  have  received  further  lessons 
irom  that  best  orade  of  wisdom,  experience.  It  at  all  times 
betra)-cd  an  ignorance  of  the  true  springs  by  which  human 
conduct  is  actuated,  and  belied  the  original  inducements  to  the 
establishment  of  civil  power.  Why  has  Government  been  in- 
stituted at  all?  Because  the  passions  of  men  will  not  conform 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  without  constraint.  Has 
it  been  found  that  bodies  of  men  act  with  more  rectitude  or 
greater  disinterestedness  than  individuals?  The  contrary  of 
•Jus  has  been  inferred  by  all  accurate  observers  0/  the  conduct 
of  mankind;  and  tlie  inference  is  founded  upon  obWous  reasons. 
Regard  to  rcputalion  has  a  less  active  influence,  when  the  in- 
famy of  a  bad  action  is  to  be  di\'ided  among  a  number,  than 
when  it  is  to  fall  singly  upon  one.  A  spirit  of  faction,  which 
is  apt  to  mingle  its  poison  in  the  deliberations  of  all  bodies  of 
men.  will  often  hurry  the  persons  of  whom  they  arc  composed 
into  improprieties  and  excesses,  for  which  they  would  blush 
in  a  private  capacity. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  sovereign 
power,  on  impatience  of  control,  that  disposes  those  who  are 
invested  with  the  exercise  of  it,  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  all 
externa]  attempts  to  restrain  or  direct  its  operations.  From 
this  spirit  it  happens,  that  in  ever>'  political  association  which 
b  formed  upon  the  principle  of  uniting  in  a  common  interest  a 
number  of  lesser  sovereignties,  there  will  be  found  a  kind  of 
eccentric  tendency  in  the  subordinate  or  inferior  orbs,  by  the 
operation  of  which  there  will  be  a  perpetual  effort  in  each  to  fly 
ofi  from  the  common  centre.  This  tendency  is  not  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  love  of  power.  Power 
controlled  or  abridged  is  almost  always  the  rival  and  enemy 
of  that  power  by  which  it  is  controlled  or  abridged.  This  simple 
proposition  will  teach  us,  how  Uttle  reason  there  is  to  expect, 
that  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  aSairs 
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of  the  particular  members  of  a  Confedcrac>'  iriU  at  all  times 
be  ready,  with  perfect  good-humor,  ant]  an  unbiased  regard  to 
the  public  weal,  to  execute  the  resolutions  or  decrees  of  the 
general  authority.  The  reverse  of  this  results  from  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature. 

If  therefore  the  measures  of  the  Confederacy  cannot  be 
executed,  without  the  intervention  of  the  particular  adminis- 
trations, there  will  be  Hitlc  prospect  of  their  being  executed  at 
all.  The  rulers  of  the  respective  members,  whether  they  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  do  it  or  not,  will  undertake  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  the  measures  themselves.  They  will  consider 
the  conformity  of  the  thing  proposed  or  required  to  their  im- 
mediate interests  or  aims;  the  momentir>*  conveniences  or 
incoa\'eniences  that  would  attend  its  adoption.  AU  this  nill  be 
done;  and  in  a  spirit  of  interested  and  suspicious  scrutiny, 
without  that  knowledge  of  National  circumstances  and  reasons 
of  State,  which  is  essential  to  a  right  judgment,  and  with  that 
strong  predilection  in  favor  of  local  objects,  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  mislead  the  decision.  The  same  process  must  be  repeated 
fa)  every  member  of  which  the  body  is  constituted;  and  the 
execution  of  the  plans,  framed  by  the  councils  of  the  whole, 
will  always  Ouctuate  on  the  discretion  of  the  ill-informed  and 
prejudiced  opinion  of  every  part.  Those  who  havT  been  con- 
versant in  the  proceedings  of  popular  assemblies;  who  have 
seen  how  difficult  it  often  is.  when  there  is  no  exterior  pressure 
of  drcumstanccs,  to  bring  them  to  hanncmious  resolutions  on 
important  points,  will  readily  conceive  how  impossible  it  must 
be  to  induce  a  number  of  such  assemblies,  deliberating  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  at  different  times,  and  under  diHereat 
impressions,  long  to  coSperatc  in  the  same  views  and  pursuits. 


27.  Specific  Defects  of  the  Confederation.'^ 

.  .  \3Tic  next  most  palpable  defect  of  the  subsisting  Cor- 
federation  is  the  total  want  of  a  sanction  to  its  laws.  The  Unite<l 
States,  OS  now  composed,  have  no  powers  to  exact  obedience, 

'  fattralia  (Font  cd.},  No.  21, 124-1^9. 
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or  punish  disobedience  to  their  resolutions,  either  by  pecuniary 
mulcts,  by  a  suspension  or  divesture  of  privileges,  or  by  any 
other  constitutional  mode.  There  is  no  exprew  delegation  of 
authority  to  ibcm  to  use  force  against  delinquent  members; 
and  if  H-uch  a  right  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Federal  head,  as 
resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  social  compact  between  the 
States,  it  must  be  by  inference  and  construction,  in  the  face 
of  that  part  of  the  second  Article,  by  which  it  is  declared, 
"that  each  Slate  shall  retain  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
right,  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled."  There  is,  doubtless,  a  striking  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing tliat  a  right  of  this  kind  does  not  exist,  but  we  are 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  either  of  cmbracinj»  that  supfKisilion, 
preposterous  as  it  may  sccra,  or  of  contravening  or  explaining 
away  a  provisicm,  which  has  been  of  late  a  repeated  theme  of 
the  eulogies  of  those  who  oppose  the  new  Constitution;  and 
the  want  of  which,  in  that  plan,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
plausible  animadversion,  and  severe  criticism.  If  we  are  un- 
willing to  impair  the  force  of  this  applauded  proWsion,  wc  shall 
be  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  United  Stalt-s  afford  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  a  Government,  destitute  even  of  the 
shadow  of  constitutional  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  its 
own  laws.  It  will  appear,  from  the  specimens  which  have  been 
cited,  that  the  American  Confederacy,  in  this  particular. 
stands  discriminated  from  every  other  institution  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  exhibits  a  new  and  unexampled  phenomenon  in  the 
political  world. 

The  want  of  a  mutual  guaranty  of  the  State  Governments  is- 
ajiother  capital  imperfection  in  the  Federal  plan.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  declared  in  the  Articles  that  compose  It; 
and  to  imply  a  tacit  guaranty  from  consideration  of  utility, 
would  be  a  still  more  flagrant  departure  from  the  clause  which 
has  been  mentioned,  than  to  imply  a  tacit  power  of  coercion, 
frwn  the  like  considerations.  The  want  of  a  guaranty,  though 
it  might  in  its  consequences  endanger  the  Union,  does  not  so 
immediately  attack  its  existence,  as  the  want  of  a  constitutional 
sanction  to  its  laws. 
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Without  a  guaranty,  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the 
Union  in  repeUing  those  domestic  dangers,  which  may  some- 
times threaten  the  existence  of  the  State  Constitutions,  must 
be  renounced.  Usurpation  may  rear  its  crest  in  each  State, 
and  trample  upon  the  Hlwrties  ol  the  people;  while  the  National 
Government  could  legally  do  nothing  more  than  behold  its 
encroachments  with  indignation  and  regret.  A  successful  fac- 
tion may  erect  a  tjianny  on  the  ruins  of  order  and  law;  while 
no  succor  could  constitutionally  be  afforded  by  the  Union  to 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Government.  The  tempest- 
uous situation  from  which  Massachusetts  has  scarcely  emerged, 
evinces  that  dangers  of  this  kind  are  not  merely  speculative. 
WTio  can  determine,  what  might  have  been  the  issue  of  her  latBj 
conMiIsions,  if  the  malcontents  had  been  headed  by  a  Cxsai 
or  by  a  Cromwell?  Who  can  predict,  what  effect  a  despotism, 
established  in  Massachusetts,  would  have  upon  the  liberties  of 
New  Hampshire  or  Rhode  Island ;  of  Connecticut  or  New  York? 

The  inordinate  pride  of  State  importance  has  suggested  to 
some  minds  an  objection  to  the  principle  of  a  guaranty  in  the 
Federal  Government,  as  involving  an  olBctous  interference  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  members,  A  scruple  of  this  kind 
would  deprive  us  of  one  of  the  principal  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Union;  and  can  only  flow  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  provision  itself.  It  could  be  no  impediment 
to  reforms  of  the  State  Constitutions  by  a  majority  of  the 
People,  in  a  legal  and  peaceable  mode,  lliis  right  would  re- 
main undiminished.  The  guaranty  could  only  operate  against 
changes  to  be  effected  by  violence.  Towards  the  prevention  of 
calamities  of  thi.'^  kind,  too  many  checks  cannot  be  provided. 
The  peace  of  society,  and  the  stability  of  Government,  dependi 
absolutely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  precautions  adopted  on  this 
head.  WTierc  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  People,  there  is  the  less  pretence  for  the  use  of 
violent  remedies,  in  partial  or  occasional  distempers  of  the 
State.  The  natural  cure  for  an  ill-administration,  in  a  popular 
or  representative  Constitution,  is  a  change  of  men.  A  guaranty 
b^  the  National  authority  would  be  as  much  levelled  ftgiiinst 
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the  usurpations  of  ni!ers,  as  against  thefcnncntsand  outrages 
oC  faction  and  sedition  in  the  community. 

The  principle  of  regulating  the  contributions  of  the  States 
to  the  common  treasury'  by  quotas  is  another  fundamental 
error  in  the  Confederation.  Its  repugnancy  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  National  exigencies  h?.s  been  already  pointed  out, 
and  has  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  trial  which  lias  been 
made  of  it.  I  speak  of  it  now  solely  with  a  view  to  equality 
among  the  States.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  the  circumstances  which  produce  constitutional 
wealth,  must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  common  standard 
or  barometer,  by  which  the  degrees  of  il  can  be  ascertained. 
Ndiher  the  value  of  lands,  nor  the  numbers  of  the  People, 
which  have  been  succesavely  proposed  as  the  rule  of  State 
contributions,  has  any  pretension  to  being  a  just  representa- 
tive. If  wc  compare  the  wealth  of  the  United  Netherlands  with 
that  of  Russia  or  Germany,  or  even  of  France;  and  if  we  at 
the  same  time  compare  the  total  value  of  the  lands  and  the 
aggregate  population  of  that  contracted  district  with  the  total 
value  of  the  lands  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  immense 
regions  of  either  of  the  three  last-mentioned  countries,  wc  shall 
at  once  discover,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
proportion  of  either  of  these  two  objects,  and  that  of  the  rela- 
tive wealth  of  those  nations.  If  the  like  parallel  were  to  be  run 
between  several  of  the  ^Vmerican  States,  it  would  furnish  a  like 
result.  Let  Virginia  be  contrasted  with  North  Carolina.  Penn- 
sylvania with  Connecticut,  or  Maryland  with  New  Jersey,  and 
we  shall  be  con\'inced  that  the  respective  abilities  of  those 
States,  in  relation  to  revenue,  bear  little  or  no  analogy  to  their 
comparative  stock  in  lands  or  to  their  comparative  population. 
The  position  may  be  equally  illustrated  by  a  similar  process 
between  the  counties  of  the  same  Stale.  No  man  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  State  of  New  York  will  doubt  that  the 
active  wealth  of  King's  County  bears  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  that  of  Montgomery-,  than  it  would  appear  to  be.  if  wc 
should,  take  either  the  total  value  of  the  lands,  or  the  total 
numbers  of  the  People,  as  a  criterionl 
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The  wealth  of  nations  depends  upon  an  infinite  variety  of 
causes.  Situation,  soil,  climate,  the  nature  of  the  productions, 
the  nature  of  the  Government,  the  genius  of  the  citizens,  the 
degree  of  information  they  possess,  the  state  of  commerce, 
of  arts,  of  industry,  these  circumstances,  and  many  more,  too 
complex,  minute,  or  adventitious,  to  admit  of  a  particular 
specification,  occasion  differences  hardly  conceivable  in  the 
relative  opulence  and  riches  of  different  countries.  The  conse- 
quence clearly  is,  that  there  can  be  no  common  measure  of 
National  wealth ;  and,  of  course,  no  general  or  stationary  nik, 
by  which  the  ability  of  a  State  to  pay  taxes  can  be  determined. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  contributions  of  the 
members  of  a  Confederacy  by  any  such  rule,  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  glaring  inequality  and  extreme  oppression. 

This  inequality  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  in  America  to 
work  the  eventual  destruction  of  the  Union,  if  any  mode  of 
enforcing  a  compliance  with  its  requisitions  could  be  devised. 
The  suffering  States  would  not  long  consent  to  remain  associ- 
ated upon  a  principle  which  distributes  the  public  burdens 
with  so  unequal  a  hand,  and  which  was  calculated  to  impov- 
erish and  oppress  the  citizens  of  some  States,  while  those  of 
others  would  scarcely  be  conscious  of  the  small  proportion 
of  the  weight  they  were  required  to  sustain.  TTiis,  however, 
is  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  quotas  and  requisi- 
tions. .  .  . 
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The  train  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Annapolis  and  rblladdphia 
Conventions  is  described  by  Madison  in  the  sketch  whirh  he  wrote  ai  a 
preface  to  his  notes  on  the  debates  in  the  Convention  of  1787.  So  far  as 
its  immediate  purposes  were  concerned,  the  AuDBpolis  meeting  vas  a 
fiasco;  but  the  report  drafted  by  HaiuUtou  went  far  10  redeem  the  situa- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  the  movement  for  a  betterment  of  federal 
fvlations  had  proceeded  outside  of  Congress  and  without  its  sanction. 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  their  associates  were  really  planninjt  a  ((mp 
d'ii'ii.  Tbcy  urged  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  State*  without  refer- 
ring to  Congress,  and  tbcn  had  the  audacity  to  send  a  copy  of  their  report 
to  Congress  "from  motives  of  respeft."  Ii  U  also  noteworthy  that  when 
Congress  yielded  to  pressure  from  w-ilhout  and  called  a  convention  at  the 
lime  and  piace  named  in  the  report,  it  never  once  alluded  to  the  Annapolis 
Con\'cntion.  The  difficulties  which  confronted  the  delegates  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  are  graphically  described  by  Madison  in  the  Federalist. 

38.  Antecedents  of  the  Annapolis  Convention.* 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  Ccngs.  through  the  period 
between  Mar.  1 780  &  the  arrival  of  pScc  in  1 783, 1  liad  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  public  distresses  and  the 
causes  of  them.  I  had  observed  the  successful  —  opjjosition 
to  ever)'  attempt  to  procure  a  remedy  by  new  grants  of  power 
to  Congs.  I  bad  found  moreover  that  despair  of  success  hung 
over  the  compromising  provision  for  the  public  necessities  of 
April  17S3  which  had  been  so  elaborately  planned  and  so 
impressively  recommendeii  to  the  States.  Sympathizing,  under 
this  aspect  of  affaire,  in  the  alarm  of  the  friends  of  free  Govt, 
at  the  Ihreatcnctl  danger  of  an  abortive  result  to  the  great  & 
jjerhaps  last  experiment  in  its  favour,  I  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  obligation  to  co-operate  as  far  as  I  could  in  averting  the 
calamity.  With  this  view  I  acceded  to  the  desire  of  my  fellow 
Citizens  of  the  County  that  I  should  be  one  of  its  representa- 

'  James  Madison,  Frejace  to  Dtbales  in  the  Convenii<m  of  1787,  printed 
ia  Farrand's  Records  oj  the  Federai  Convention,  oo,  S4j'43. 
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lives  in  the  Legislature,  hoping  that  I  might  there  best  con- 
tribute to  inculcate  the  critical  posture  to  which  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause  was  reduced,  and  the  merit  of  a  leading  agency 
of  the  State  in  bringing  about  a  rescue  of  the  Union  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty  staked  on  it,  from  an  impending  catas- 
trophe. 

It  required  but  little  time  after  taking  my  seat  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  May  1784.  to  discover  that  however  favorable 
the  general  disposition  of  the  State  might  be  towards  the  Con- 
federacy the  Legislature  retained  the  aversion  of  its  prede- 
cessors to  transfers  of  power  from  the  State  to  the  Govt,  of  the 
Union;  notwithstanding  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Federal 
Treasury;  the  glaring  inadequacy  of  the  authorized  mode  of 
supplying  it,  the  rapid  growth  of  anarchy  in  the  Fedl.  System, 
and  the  animosity  kindled  among  its  members  by  their  con- 
flicting regulations.  .  . 

The  failure  however  of  the  varied  propositions  in  the  Legb- 
lature  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  Congress,  the  contimied 
failure  of  the  efforts  of  Congs.  to  obtain  from  them  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  debts  of  the  Revolution;  and  of  counter- 
vailing the  commercial  laws  of  G.  B,  a  source  of  much  irrita- 
tion &  agst.  which  the  separate  efforts  of  the  States  were  found 
worse  than  abortive;  these  Considerations  with  the  lights 
thrown  on  the  whole  subject,  by  the  free  &  full  discussion  It 
had  undergone  led  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  Resoln. 
passed,  on  the  21.  of  Jany.  1786.  which  proposed  &  invited  a 
meeting  of  Deputies  from  all  the  States  to  insert  the  Resol 
(See  Journal.)  i. 

The  resolution  had  been  brought  forward  some  weeks  before 
on  the  failure  of  a  proposed  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  arf- 
lect  a  revenue  from  commerce,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
its  friends  in  consequence  of  material  alterations  made  in  the 
grant  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole.  The  Resolution  tho  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tyler  an  influencial  member,  who  having  never 
served  in  Congress,  had  more  the  ear  of  the  House  than  those 
whose  services  there  exposed  them  to  an  imputable  bias,  was  so 
little  acceptable  that  it  was  not  then  persisted  in.  Being  now 
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re\ivcd  by  hira,  on  the  last  day  of  Ihc  Session,  and  being  the 
alternative  of  adjourning  without  any  effort  for  the  crisis  in  the 
aflaim  of  the  Union,  it  obtained  a  general  vote;  less  however 
with  some  of  its  friends  from  a  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  experiment  than  from  a  hope  that  it  might  prove  a  step  to  a 
more  comprehensive  &  adequate  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
Confederacy. 

It  happened  alM>  that  Commissioners  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Virga.  &  Mar>-d.  to  settle  the  jurisdiction  on  waters 
dividing  the  two  States  had,  apart  from  their  official  reports, 
recommended  a  uniformity  in  the  regulations  of  the  2  States 
on  several  subjects  &  particxUarly  on  those  having  relation  to 
foreign  trade.  It  appeared  at  the  same  Lime  that  Maryd.  had 
deemed  a  concurrence  of  her  neighbors  Pena  —  &  Delaware 
indispensable  in  sucli  a  case,  who  for  like  reasons  would  require 
that  of  their  neighbors.  So  apt  and  forceable  an  illustration  of 
the  necesMty  of  a  uniformity  throu^out  all  the  States,  could 
not  but  favour  the  passage  of  a  Resolution  which  proposed  a 
Convention  having  that  for  its  object. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legisl:  &  who  attended 
the  Convention  were  E.  Randolph  the  Attorney  of  the  State, 
St.  Geo:  Tucker  &  J.  M.  The  designation  of  the  time  &  place 
for  its  meeting  to  be  proposed  and  communicated  to  the  States 
having  been  left  to  the  Comrs:  they  named  for  the  time  early 
Sqjtembcr  and  for  the  place  the  City  of  Annapolis  avoiding  the 
residence  of  Congs.  and  large  Commercial  Cities  as  Uable  to 
suspicions  of  an  extraneous  influence. 

Altho  the  invited  Meeting  appeared  to  be  generally  favored, 
five  States  only  assembled :  some  failing  to  make  appointments, 
and  some  of  the  individuals  appointed  not  hastening  their 
^K  attendance,  the  result  in  both  cases  being  ascribed  mainly,  to  a 
^"  belief  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  such  a  political  refonn, 
u  as  might  be  expected  from  a  further  experience  of  its  neces^ty. 

I  But  in  the  interval  between  the  proposal  of  the  Convention 

I  and  the  time  of  its  meeting  such  had  been  the  advance  of  public 

I  (pinion  in  the  desired  direction,  stimulated  as  it  had  been  by 

I  the  cfTect  of  the  contemplated  object  of  the  meeting,  in  turning 
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the  general  attention  to  the  Critical  State  of  things^  and  la 
catling  forth  the  sentiments  and  exertions  of  tlie  most  enlight- 
ened Si  influencial  patriots,  that  the  Convention  thin  as  it  was 
did  not  scruple  to  decline  the  limited  task  assigned  to  it,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  States  a  Convention  %nth  powers  adequate 
to  the  occasion ;  nor  was  it  unnoticed  that  the  commission  of 
tiie  N.  Jersey  Deputation,  had  extended  its  object  to  a  general 
provision  for  exigencies  of  the  Union.  A  recommendation  for 
this  enlarged  purpose  was  accordingly  reported  by  a  Come,  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred.  It  was  drafted  by  Col: 
H.  and  finally  agreed  to  unanimously  in  the  following  form. 

29.  Report  of  the  Attnapoiis  Convention.^ 

To  the  Honorable  the  I^islatures  of  Virginia.  Delanure. 
PennsyK-ania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  the  commissioners 
from  the  said  states  respectively,  assembled  at  Annapolis, 
humbly  beg  leave  to  report,  — 

That,  pursuant  to  their  several  appointments,  they  met  at 
Annapolis  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the  nth  day  of  Sep- 
tember instant;  and  having  proceeded  to  a  communication  of 
their  powers,  they  found  that  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia,  had,  in  substance,  and  nearly  in  the  sanK 
terms,  authorized  their  respective  commissioners  "to  meet 
such  commissioners  as  were  or  might  be  appointed  by  the  other 
states  in  the  Union,  at  such  time  and  place  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  said  commissioners,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  Slates;  to  consider  how  far 
a  uniform  5>'stcm  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and  regula- 
tions might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  perma- 
nent harmony;  and  to  report  to  the  sc\'eral  slates  such  an  act 
relative  to  tliis  great  object  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by 
them,  would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  same." 

That  the  state  of  Delaware  had  given  similar  powers  to  their 
commissioners,  with  this  di^erence  only,  Ihat  the  act  to  be 

'  September  14,  jj86.  EUtot,  Uehaia  in  the  Sevtrat  Slate  Conventiciu 
on  the  Adoption  of  the  Fedtroi  CcnstUutUm  (1866},  1,  117-1B. 
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framed  in  wtue  of  these  powers  b  required  to  be  reported 
''to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to  be  agreed  to 
by  Ihcm,  and  conlirmcd  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state." 

That  the  state  of  New  Jersey  had  enlarged  the  object  of  their 
appointment,  empowering  their  commissioacrs  "to  consider 
how  far  a  umrurm  system  in  their  Lommercial  regulations  and 
other  importtinf  mullers  might  be  necessary  to  the  common 
interest  and  permanent  harmony  of  the  se\'eral  states";  and  to 
report  such  an  act  on  the  subject  as.  when  ratified  by  them, 
"would  enable  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  eflfect- 
ually  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Union." 

That  anointments  of  commissioners  have  also  been  made 
by  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachust'lts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  North  Carolina,  none  of  whom,  howe\'er,  have 
attended:  but  that  no  information  has  been  received,  by  your 
commissioners,  of  any  appointment  having  been  made  by  the 
states  of  Connecticut,  Mar>'land.  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia. 

That  tlie  express  terms  of  the  powers  to  your  commissioners 
supposing  a  deputation  from  all  the  states,  and  having  for 
object  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  Stales,  your 
commissioners  did  not  conceive  it  advisable  to  proceed  on  the 
business  of  their  mission  under  the  circumstance  of  so  partial 
and  defective  a  representation. 

Deeply  impressed,  however,  with  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  object  confided  to  ihcra  on  thb  occasion,  your  com- 
missioners cannot  forbear  to  indulge  an  expression  of  their 
earnest  and  unanimous  wish,  that  spcc<iy  measures  may  be 
taken  to  effect  a  general  meeting  of  the  states,  in  a  future  con- 
vention, for  the  same  and  such  other  purposes  as  the  situation 
of  public  affairs  may  be  found  to  require. 

If,  in  expressing  this  wish,  or  in  intimating  any  other  senti- 
ment, your  commissioners  should  seem  to  exceed  the  strict 
bounds  of  their  appointment,  they  entertain  a  full  confidence 
that  a  conduct  dictated  by  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  will  not  fail  to  receive  an  indulgent  construction. 

In  this  persuasion  your  commissioners  submit  an  opinion, 
that  the  idea  of  extending  the  powers  of  their  deputies  to  other 
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objects  than  those  of  commerce,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  was  an  improvement  on  the  original 
plan,  and  will  deserve  to  be  incorporated  into  thai  of  a  future 
convention.  They  arc  the  more  naturally  led  to  this  conclu^on, 
as.  in  the  course  of  their  reflections  on  the  subject,  they  have 
been  induced  to  think  that  the  power  of  regulating  trade  is  of 
such  comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  so  far  into  the  gen- 
eral system  of  the  federal  government,  that,  to  give  it  efficacy, 
and  to  obviate  questions  ajid  doubts  concerning  its  precise 
nature  and  limits,  may  require  a  correspondent  adjustment  of 
other  parts  of  the  federal  system.  .  .  . 

Under  this  impression,  your  commis^oners,  with  the  most 
respectful  deference,  beg  leave  to  suggest  their  unanimous  con- 
Wction,  that  it  may  essentially  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Union,  if  the  states,  by  whom  ihey  have  been  respectively 
delegatetl,  would  themselves  concur,  and  use  their  endeavors  to 
procure  the  concurrence  of  the  other  states,  in  the  appointment 
of  commissioners,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  May  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear 
to  them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union;  and  to 
report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United  Slates  in 
Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state,  will  effect- 
ually provide  for  the  same. 

Though  your  commissioners  could  not  with  propriety  address 
these  obser\'ations  and  sentiments  to  any  but  the  states  they 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  they  have  nevertheless  concluded, 
from  motives  of  respect,  to  transmit  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  executive  of 
the  other  states. 

30.  Call  for  the  Cansliiuiional  Convention^ 

Whereas  there  is  provision,  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union,  for  making  alterations  therein,  by  the 
■  February  2t,  17S7.  EUiot,  Debates,  i,  iM. 
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asseni  of  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  tbe  legisla- 
tttres  of  the  several  states ;  and  whereas  experience  hath  c\Tnced 
that  there  are  deftxts  in  the  present  CunTederaLion ;  as  a  mean 
to  remedy  which,  several  of  the  states,  and  particularly  the 
state  of  N'civ  York,  by  express  instructions  to  their  delegates 
LD  Congress,  have  suggeiited  a  convention  for  the  pur[>uses 
cqireued  in  the  following  resolution;  and  such  convention 
appearing  to  be  the  most  probable  mean  of  establishing  in 
these  stales  a  firm  national  guvernment,  ~ 

Rtsched,  That,  in  the  opijiion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient 
that,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of 
delegates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states, 
be  held  at  rhiladclphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Artic!es  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Con- 
gress and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  pro- 
visions therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  stales,  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

31.  DiJfUuUies  encounUred  by  tlie  Convention} 

Among  the  difuculUes  encountered  by  the  convention  a 
'.-en*  important  one  must  have  lain  in  combining  the  requisite 
stability  and  energy  in  government  with  the  inviolable  atten- 
tion due  to  Uberty  and  to  the  republican  form.  Without  sub- 
stantiallj'  accomplishing  this  part  of  their  undertaking,  they 
«i-ouId  have  very  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object  of  llieir 
appointment  or  the  expectation  of  the  public;  yet  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  accomplished  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  is 
onwilling  Lo  betray  his  ignorance  ol  the  subject.  .  .  - 

Not  less  arduous  must  have  been  the  task  of  marking  ihe 
proper  line  of  partition  between  the  authority  of  the  general 
and  thai  of  the  State  governments.  Ever>'  man  will  be  sensible 
of  this  dif&culty,  in  proportion  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
conicroplaie  and  discriminate  objects  extensive  and  compli- 
cated in  their  nature.  .  .  . 
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Experience  has  instructed  us  that  no  skill  in  the  science  of 
government  has  yet  been  able  to  discriminate  and  define,  with 
sufficient  certainty,  its  three  great  provinces  —  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary;  or  even  the  privileges  and  powers  of 
the  different  legislative  branches.  Questions  daily  occur  in  the 
course  of  practice,  which  prove  the  obscurity  which  reigns  in 
these  subjects,  and  which  puzzle  the  greatest  adepts  In  political 
science.  .  .  . 

Besides  the  obscurity  arising  from  the  complexity  of  objects. 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  human  faculties,  the  medium 
through  which  the  conceptions  of  men  are  conveyed  to  each 
other  adds  a  fresh  embarrassment.  The  tise  of  words  is  to 
express  ideas.  Perspicully.  therefore,  requires  not  only  that 
the  ideas  should  be  distinctly  formed,  but  that  they  should 
expressed  by  words  distinctly  and  exclusively  appropriate  to 
them.  But  no  language  is  so  copious  as  to  supply  words  and 
phrases  for  every  complex  idea  or  so  correct  as  not  to  include 
many,  equivocally  denoting  different  ideas.  .  .  . 

Here,  then,  are  three  sources  of  vague  and  incorrect  defini- 
tions: indistinctness  of  the  object,  imperfection  of  the  organ  of 
conception,  inadcquateness  of  the  vehicle  of  ideas.  Any  one  of 
these  must  produce  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity.  The  conven- 
tion, in  delineating  the  boundary  between  the  federal  and  State 
jurisdictions,  must  have  experienced  the  full  e0cct  of  them  all. 

To  the  difficulties  already  mentioned  may  be  added  the 
interfering  pretensions  of  the  larger  and  smaller  Stales.  We| 
cannot  err  in  supposing  that  the  former  would  contend  for  a 
participation  in  the  government  fully  proportioned  to  their 
superior  wealth  and  importance;  and  that  the  latter  would  not 
be  less  tenacious  of  the  equality  at  present  enjoyed  by  them. 
We  may  well  suppose  that  neither  side  would  entirely  >'ield  to 
the  other,  and  consequently  that  (he  struggle  could  be  term- 
inated only  by  compromise.  It  Is  extremely  probable,  also, 
that  after  the  ratio  of  representation  had  been  adjusted,  this 
very  compromise  roust  have  produced  a  fresh  struggle  between 
the  same  parties,  to  give  such  a  turn  to  the  organization  of 
the  government,  and  to  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  as  would 
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increase  the  importance  of  the  branches,  m  'onning  which 
they  bad  respectively  obtained  the  greatest  share .T)i.  ipfluence. 
There  are  features  in  the  Constitution  which  warrtiot  each  of 
these  suppositions;  and  as  far  as  etlhec  of  them  Is  well  fottnded, 
it  shows  that  the  convcntlun  must  have  been  cumpcUed  to  sac- 
rifice theoretical  propriety  to  the  force  of  extraneous  considef- 
aticms. 

Nor  could  it  have  been  the  large  and  small  States  only, 
which  would  marshal  themselves  in  opposition  to  each  other 
on  various  points.  Other  combinations,  resulting  from  a  differ- 
ence of  local  position  and  policy,  must  have  created  additional 
difBcullies.  As  every  State  may  be  dt\-ided  into  different  dis- 
tricts, and  its  citizens  into  different  classes,  which  give  birth  to 
contending  interests  and  local  jealousies,  so  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  distinj^lshed  from  each  other  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  which  produce  a  like  effect  on  a 
larger  scale.  And  although  this  variety  of  interests,  for  reasons 
sufficiently  explained  in  a  former  paper,  may  have  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  administration  of  the  government  when 
formed,  yet  ever>'one  must  be  sensible  of  the  contrary  influence, 
which  must  have  been  experienced  in  the  task  of  forming  it. 

Would  it  be  wonderful  if.  under  the  pressure  of  all  these 
difficulties,  the  c-^ention  should  have  been  forced  into  some 
deviations  from  tnat  artificial  structure  and  regular  symmetry 
which  an  abstract  view  of  the  subject  might  lead  an  ingenious 
theorist  to  bestow  on  a  Constitution  planned  in  his  closet  or 
in  his  imagination?  The  real  wonder  is  that  so  many  difficul- 
ties should  have  been  surmounted,  and  surmounted  with  a 
unanimity  almost  as  unprecedented  as  it  must  have  been 
unexpected. 
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.',>.7'  Delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  iit  Philadelphia  prc\-cnted  the 
,,  *-  formal  organiottion  of  the  Convention  until  May  17.  when  twenty-seven 
dek'giite:^  front  »even  StHtcs  presented  themselves  with  their  credentials. 
The  credentials  of  the  Maryland  dclcjfates  arc  tj'pical  of  all.  Altogether, 
though  not  at  any  one  time,  there  were  in  attendance  fifiy-fivc  delcgmtcs 
fruni  twelve  Slates.  Rhode  Island  was  nc^Tr  represented.  Simple  rules 
of  procedure  were  adopted.  Perhaps  the  most  important  were  those  wttich 
provided  that  each  State  should  have  a  single  v<Ac  and  that  the  discus- 
sions should  be  carried  on  in  secrecy.  The  resolutions  presented  by  Ran- 
dolph were  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Virginia  delegation.  They  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.  Theit  general  trend 
was  toward  ilie  e^iablialimcDt  of  a  national  government,  and  they  had 
the  support  for  the  most  part  of  the  large  States.  It  was  by  way  of  protest 
that  Fatcrson,  of  Xew  jersey,  offered  his  plan,  which  was  described  as 
"purely  federal  "  TliLs  New  Jersey  plan  found  general  favor  with  the 
small  States.  Tlie  inability  of  the  large  and  small  States  to  a^ree  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  two  houses  of  the  federal  legjstiilurc  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  grand  committee  of  one  delcj^tc  from  each  State.  The  recom- 
mendatiotui  of  this  committee,  commonly  known  as  "the  great  compro- 
mise," were  eventually  adopted  by  the  Convention.  This  compromise 
did.  in  fact,  nm^e  possible  the  further  work  of  the  Convention,  but  it  19 
only  one  of  many  compromises  which  made  the  Constitution. 

32.  Opening  Session  of  the  Federal  Convenlion, ' 

In  focdcralConvcntion. 
On  Monday  the  14th  of  May.  A.D.  1787.  and  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
at  the  Stale-House  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  —  in  \-irtuc  of 
appointments  from  their  respective  States,  sundry  Deputies 
to  the  fonieral- Convention  appeared  —  but,  a  majority  of  the 
Slates  not  being  represented,  the  Members  present  adjourned 
from  day  to  day  until  friday  the  2Sth  of  the  said  month,  when, 
in  virtue  of  thftsaid  appointments  appeared  from  the  States  of 
(names  omitted)  .  .  . 

'  JounuU  in  Farrand's  Records  of  lie  Federal  ConverUiim,  1, 1-2. 
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In  [oedcral- Convention  Friday  May  25.  1787. 
It  was  moved  by  ihc  honorable  Robert  Morris  Esquire,  One 
<rf  the  Deputies  from  Pennsylvania,  that  a  President  be  elected 
by  ballot,  wliicfa  was  agreed  to  —  and  thereupon  he  nonunatedf 
an  the  part  of  the  said  State, 

His  Excellency  George  Washington  Esquire 
The  Members  then  proceeded  to  ballot  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective States  —  and,  the  ballots  being  taken,  it  appeared 
that  the  said  George  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  — 
and  he  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by 

The  honorable  Robert  Morris,  and  John  Rutlcdge 
Esquires.  The  President  then  proposed  to  the  House  that  they 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Secretary  —  and,  the  bal- 
lots being  taken,  it  appeared  that 

William  Jackson  Esquire  was  elected. 
The  following  credentials  were  produced  and  read  — 

(Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That 
the  Hon.  James  M'Henr>',  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer, 
Daniel  Carroll,  John  Francis  Mercer,  and  Luther  Martin, 
Esqrs..  be  appointed  and  authorized,  on  behalf  of  this  state, 
to  meet  such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  and  authorized. 
by  any  other  of  the  United  States,  to  assemble  in  Convention 
at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  system, 
and  to  join  with  them  in  considering  such  alterations  and  fur- 
ther provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  C«t- 
stitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union;  and  in 
reporting  such  an  act  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly 
conlirmed  by  the  several  states,  will  effectually  provide  for  the 
same;  and  the  said  deputies,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  attend  the 
said  Convention,  shall  have  full  power  to  represent  this  stale 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  the  said  deputies  arc  hereby 
directed  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Convention,  and 
any  act  agreed  to  therein,  to  the  next  sesaon  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  state.]' 

*  The  credentials  of  tbc  ddcgales  are  not  inserted  in  the  Journal.  The 
above  is  taken  from  EUiol's  Debates,  i,  131. 
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The  House  then  appointed  Nicholas  Weaver  Messenger, 
and  Joseph  Frj-  Door-Keeper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Pinckney  —  ordered  that  a  Committee 
be  appoiiited  to  draw  up  rules  to  be  obscrv-ed  as  the  standing 
Orders  of  the  Convention  —  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House.  —  a  Committee  by  ballot  was  appointed  of 

Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Pinckney. 
And  then  the  House  adjourned  'till  monday  next  al  lo  o'clock 
A.M. 

33.  The  Randolph  Resolutions} 

I.  Resolved  thai  the  articles  of  Confederation  ought  to  be 
so  corrected  &  enlarged  as  \a  accomplish  the  objects  proposed 
by  their  institution;  namely,  "common  defence,  security  of 
liberty  and  general  welfare." 

3.  Resd.  therefore  that  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  National 
Legislature  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  Quotas  of  contrib- 
ution, or  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  rule  may  seem  best  in  different  cases. 

3.  Resd.  that  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  conidst  of 
two  branches. 

4.  Resd,  that  the  members  of  the  first  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  ever>*  for  the  term  of  ;  to  be  of  the  age  of 

>ears  at  least,  to  receive  liberal  stipends  by  which  they 
may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to  public 
service;  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office  established  by  a  particular 
State,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Unittxl  Slates,  except  those 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  first  branch,  during 
the  term  of  service,  and  for  the  space  of  after  its  expiration ; 
lo  be  incapable  of  reelection  for  the  space  of  after  the 

expiration  of  tlieir  term  of  service,  and  lo  be  subject  to  recall. 

5.  Resold,  that  tlie  members  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by  those  of  the  first, 
out  of  a  proper  number  of  persons  nominated  by  the  incUvidual 
Legislatures,  to  be  of  the  age  of  yeais  at  least;  to  hold 

*  May  J9,  17S7.  Farraod,  Records  of  the  Fcderd  Cowmtim,  i,  ao-a*. 
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thdr  offices  for  &  term  sufficient  to  ensure  their  independency, 
10  Tweivc  liberal  stipends,  by  which  they  may  be  compensated 
for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to  public  service;  and  to  be  ineli- 
gible to  any  office  established  by  a  particular  State,  or  under 
tte  authwity  of  the  United  States,  except  those  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  second  branch,  during  the 
term  of  service,  and  for  the  space  of  after  the  expiration 

thereof. 

6.  Resolved  that  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the  right  of 
originating  Acts;  that  the  National  I-egislaturc  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  enjoy  the  I^egislative  Rights  vested  ui  Congress 
by  the  Confederation  &  moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to 
which  the  separate  Stales  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
harmony  of  the  United  Stales  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  Legislation;  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by 
the  several  States,  contravening  in  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Legislature  the  articles  of  the  Union ;  and  to  call  forth  the  force 
of  the  Union  agst.  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfill  it5 
duty  under  the  articles  thereof. 

7.  Rcsd.  thai  a  National  Executive  be  instituted;  lo  be 
chosen  by  the  National  Legislature  for  the  term  of  years, 
to  receive  punctually  at  stated  limes,  a  fixed  compensation  for 
the  serAices  rendered,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall 
be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  Magistracy,  existing  at  the  lime  of 
increase  or  diminution,  and  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time;  and 
that  besides  a  general  authority  to  execute  the  National  laws, 
it  ought  to  enjoy  the  Executive  rights  vested  in  Congress  by 
the  Confederation. 

8.  Kcsd.  that  the  Executive  and  a  convenient  number  of  the 
National  Judiciary,  ought  to  compose  a  council  of  revision 
with  authority  lo  examine  every  act  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture before  it  shall  operate.  &  every  act  of  a  particular  Legis- 
lature before  a  Negative  thereon  shall  be  final;  and  that  the 
dissent  of  the  said  Council  shall  amount  to  a  rejection,  unless 
the  Act  of  the  National  Legislature  be  again  passed,  or  that  of 
a  particular  Legislature  be  again  negatived  by  of  the 
members  of  each  branch. 
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9.  Resd.  that  a  National  Judiciary  be  established  to  consist 
of  one  or  more  supreme  tribunals,  and  of  inferior  tribunals  to  be 
chosen  by  the  National  Legislature,  to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior;  and  to  receive  pimctually  at  stated  times  fixed 
compensation  for  their  services,  in  which  no  increase  or  di-- 
minution  shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  persons  actually  in 
office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or  diminution,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  tribimals  shall  be  to  hear  &  determ- 
ine in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  supreme  tribunal  to  hear 
and  determine  in  the  dernier  resort,  all  piracies  &  felonies  on 
the  high  seas,  captures  from  an  enemy;  cases  in  which  foreign- 
ers or  citizens  of  other  States  applying  to  such  jurisdictions  may 
be  interested,  or  which  respect  the  collection  of  the  National 
revenue;  impeachments  of  any  National  officers,  and  questions 
which  may  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony. 

10.  Resolvd.  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  States  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  whether  from  a  voluntary  junction  of  Government  & 
Territory  or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of  voices 
in  the  National  legislature  less  than  the  whole. 

11.  Resd.  that  a  Republican  Government  &  the  territory 
of  each  State,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  voluntary  junction  of 
Government  &  territory,  ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  to  each  State. 

12.  Resd.  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  Congress  and  their  authorities  and  privileges,  until  a 
given  day  after  the  reform  of  the  articles  of  Union  shall  be 
adopted,  and  for  the  completion  of  all  their  engagements. 

13.  Resd.  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Articles  of  Union  whensoever  it  shall  seem  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  assent  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  not 
to  be  required  thereto. 

14.  Resd.  that  the  Legislative  Executive  &  Judiciary  pow- 
ers within  the  several  States  ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to 
support  the  articles  of  Union. 

15.  Resd.  that  the  amendments  which  shall  be  offered  to  the 
Confederation,  by  the  Convention  ought  at  a  proper  time,  or 
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limes,  after  thv  approbation  of  Congress  to  be  submitted  to  an 
assembly  or  asscmbtics  of  Representatives,  recommended  by 
the  several  Legislatures  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people, 
to  consider  &  decide  thereon. 

34.  The  PaUrson  Resolutions.^ 

I.  Resd.  that  the  articles  of  Confederation  ought  to  be  so 
revised,  corrected  &  enlarged,  as  to  render  the  federal  Consti< 
tution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Government, &  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  Union. 

J.  Resd.  that  in  addition  to  the  powers  vested  In  the  U. 
States  in  Congress,  by  the  presrait  existing  articles  of  Confed- 
eration, they  be  authorized  to  pass  acts  for  raising  a  revenue, 
by  levying  a  duty  or  duties  on  all  goods  or  merchandizes  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  imported  into  any  part  of  the 
U.  Stales,  by  Stamps  on  paper,  vellum  or  parchment,  and  by  a 
postage  on  all  letters  or  packages  passing  through  the  general 
post-Office,  to  be  applied  to  such  federal  purposes  as  they  shall 
deem  proper  &  expedient;  to  make  rules  &  regulations  for  the 
collection  thereof;  and  the  same  from  time  to  time,  to  alter  & 
amend  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  proper:  to  pass  Acts 
for  the  regulation  of  trade  &  commerce  as  wdl  with  foreign 
nations  as  with  each  other:  provided  that  all  punishments, 
fines,  forfeitures  Jt  penalties  to  be  incurred  for  contravening 
such  acts  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  Com- 
mon law  Judiciarys  of  the  State  in  which  any  offence  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  &  meaning  of  such  Acts  rules  &  regulations 
shall  have  been  committed  or  perpetrated,  with  liberty  of  com- 
mencing in  the  first  instance  all  suits  &  prosecutions  for  that 
purpose  in  the  superior  Common  law  Judiciary  in  such  State, 
subject  nevertheless,  for  the  correction  of  all  errors,  both  in 
law  &  fact  in  rendering  judgment,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Judiciary 
of  the  U.  Sutes. 

3.  Resd.  that  whenever  requisitions  shall  be  necessary,  in- 
stead of  the  rule  for  making  requisitions  mentioned  in  the 
articles  of  Confederation,  the  United  States  in  Congs.  be 

'  June  15,  1787,  Farraod,  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention,  l,  24«-4S. 
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authorized  to  make  such  requisitions  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  white  &  other  free  citizens  &  inhabitants  of  every 
age  sex  and  condition  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for 
a  term  of  years  &  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  compre- 
hended in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indians  not  pajing 
taxes;  that  if  such  requisitions  be  not  complied  with,  in  the 
time  specified  therein,  to  direct  the  collection  thereof  in  the 
non  compl>ing  States  &  for  that  purpose  to  devise  and  pass 
acts  directing  &  authorizing  the  same ;  proWded  that  noncof  the 
powers  hereby  vested  in  the  U.  Stales  in  Congs.  shall  be  exer- 
cised without  the  consent  of  at  least  States,  and  in  that 
projwrtion  if  the  number  of  Confederated  States  should  here- 
after be  increased  or  diminished. 

4-  Resd.  that  Ihc  U.  States  in  Congs.  be  authorized  to  elect 
a  federal  Executive  to  consist  of  persons,  to  continue  in 

office  for  the  terra  of  years,  to  receive  punctually  at 

stated  times  a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  in  which 
no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  per- 
sons composing  the  Executive  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or 
diminution,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  federal  Ireasurj';  to  be  incap- 
able of  holding  any  other  ofhce  or  appointment  during  their 
time  of  ser\'ice  and  for  years  thereafter  ;tobc  ineligible  a 

second  lime,  &  removeable  by  Congs.  on  application  by  a  ma- 
jorityof  the  Executivcsof  Ihcseveral  States;  that  the  Execu- 
tives besides  their  general  authority  to  execute  the  federal  ads 
ought  to  appoint  ail  federal  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
&  to  direct  all  military  o[>cralions;  provided  thai  none  of  the 
persons  composing  the  federal  Executive  shall  on  any  occasion 
take  command  of  any  troops,  so  as  personally  to  conduct  any 
enterprise  as  General,  or  in  other  capacity. 

5.  Kcsd.  that  a  fcder.il  Judiciary  be  established  to  consist 
of  a  supreme  Tribunal  the  Judges  of  which  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive,  &  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  to 
receive  punctually  at  stated  times  a  fixed  compensation  for 
their  services  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be  made, 
so  as  to  affect  the  persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such 
increase  or  diminution;  that  the  Judiciary  so  established  shall 
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have  authority  to  hear  &  determine  in  the  first  instance  on  all 
impeachments  of  federal  ofScers,  &  by  wiiy  of  appeal  in  the 
dernier  resort  in  all  cases  touching  the  rights  of  Ambassadors, 
ia  all  cases  of  captures  from  an  enemy,  in  all  cases  of  pirades 
&  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  in  all  cases  in  which  foreigners 
may  be  interested,  in  the  construction  of  any  treaty  or  treaties. 
or  which  may  arise  on  any  of  the  Acts  for  regulation  of  trade, 
or  the  collection  of  the  federal  Revenue:  that  none  of  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  during  the  time  they  remain  in  OlHce  be  capable  of 
receiving  or  holding  any  other  ollJce  or  appointment  during 
their  time  of  service,  or  for  thereafter. 

6.  Resd.  that  all  Acts  of  the  U.  States  in  Congs.  made  by 
virtue  &  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  hereby  &  by  the  articles 
of  confederation  vested  in  them,  and  all  Treaties  made  &  rati- 
fied under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  respective  Slates  so  far  forth  as  those  Acts  or 
Treaties  shall  relate  to  the  said  States  or  their  Citizens,  and 
that  the  Judiciary  of  the  several  States  shall  be  bound  thereby 
in  their  decisions,  any  thing  in  the  respective  laws  of  the 
Individual  States  to  the  contrary  not  with  standing;  and  that 
if  any  State,  or  any  body  of  men  in  any  State  shall  oppose  or 
prevent  ye.  carrying  into  execution  such  acts  or  treaties,  the 
federal  Executive  shall  be  authorized  to  call  forth  ye  power  of 
the  Confederate  States,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  and  compel  an  obedience  to  such  Acts,  or  an  Observ- 
ance of  such  Treaties. 

7.  Resd.  that  pro\-ision  be  made  for  the  admission  of  new 
States  into  the  Union. 

8.  Resd.  the  rule  for  naturalization  ought  to  be  the  same  in 
ever>"  State. 

g.  Resd.  that  a  Citizen  of  one  State  committing  an  offence 
in  another  State  of  the  Union,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  the 
same  offence  as  if  it  had  been  committed  by  a  Citizen  of  the 
State  in  which  the  Offence  was  committed. 
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35.  The  Great  Compromise.^ 

The  grand  committee  met.  Mr.  Gerry  was  chosen  chairman. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  consider  in  what  manner  they 
should  discharge  the  business  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 
By  the  proceedings  in  the  convention  they  were  so  equally 
divided  on  the  important  question  of  represmtation  in  the  two 
branches,  that  the  idea  of  a  conciliatory  adjustment  must  have 
been  in  contemplation  of  the  house  in  the  appointment  of  this 
committee.  But  still  how  to  effect  this  salutary  purpose  was 
the  question.  Many  of  the  members,  impressed  with  the  utility 
of  a  general  government,  connected  with  it  the  indispensible 
necessity  of  a  representation  from  the  states  according  to  their 
numbers  and  wealth;  while  others,  equally  tenacious  of  the  rights 
of  the  states,  would  admit  of  no  other  representation  but  such 
05  was  strictly  federal,  or  in  other  words,  equality  of  sujffrage. 
This  brought  on  a  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
house  had  divided,  and  a  lengthy  recapitulation  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  the  house  in  support  of  these  opposite 
propositions.  As  I  had  not  openly  explained  my  sentiments  on 
any  former  occasion  on  this  question,  but  constantly  in  giving 
my  \-ote,  shoued  my  attachment  to  the  national  government  on 
federal  principles,  I  took  this  occasion  to  explain  my  motives  — 
(see  a  copy  of  my  speech  hereunto  annexed.) 

These  remarks  gave  rise  to  a  motion  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which 
after  some  modificaticm  was  agreed  to,  and  made  the  basis  of 
the  following  report  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  eighth  resolution, 
reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  so  much 
of  the  se\'enth  as  had  not  been  decided  on,  submit  the  following 
report: 

That  the  subsequent  proportions  be  recommended  to  the 
conxTntion,  on  condition  that  both  shall  be  generally  adopted. 

That  in  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature,  each  of  the  states 
now  in  the  union,  be  allowevi  one  member  for  every  40,000 
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inhabitants,  of  the  description  reported  in  the  seventh  resolu- 
tion of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  —  That  each  state, 
not  containing  that  number,  shall  be  allowed  one  member. 

That  all  bills  for  raising  or  apportioning  money,  and  for 
fixing  salaries  of  the  officers  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  originate  in  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  shall 
not  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  second  branch;  and  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in  pursu- 
ance of  appropriarions  to  be  originated  in  the  first  branch. 

That  in  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature,  each  state  shall 
have  an  equal  vote. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

■ 
Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  Constitution  in  systematic  hshion  must 
fail,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a  theoretically 
conceived  nor  a  logically  drafted  document.  It  was  not  made  by  doctrin- 
aires, but  by  hard-headed  men  of  affairs.  They  had  met  to  remedy  certain 
definite  defects  in  the  government  set  up  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
For  the  most  p>art,  the  remedies  which  they  applied  were  such  as  they 
knew  by  practical  experience.  They  invented  Uttle;  but  tbey  made  some 
novel  adjustments,  and  they  frequently  sacrificed  logical  completeness 
and  precision  to  practical  exigencies.  As  Professor  Dicey  well  says,  a 
federal  State  is  only  "a  political  contrivance  intended  to  reconcile 
national  unity  and  power  with  the  maintenance  of  state  rights."  llie 
constitution  of  such  a  State  must  inevitably  be  a  "complicated  contract," 
worked  out  by  mutual  concessions  between  the  parties  concerned. 

36.  The  Constitution  as  adopted.^ 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  fonn  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  Wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I. 

Section,  i.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years 
»  ReHsed  SkJtuUs  of  the  Untied  SUiUs  (1878),  17-37- 
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a  Citizen  of  Ihe  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  anddirect  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  free  Persons,  includ- 
ing those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Persons.  The  actual 
Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years  after  the  first 
Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every 
subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall 
by  Law  direct.  The  Number  of  Representatives  shall  not  «- 
ceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have 
at  Least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall 
be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse 
three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode-Island  and  Prnx-idence 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New- York  six.  New  Jersey 
four,  Pennsylvania  eight.  Delaware  one,  Marj'land  mx,  Vir- 
ginia ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia 
three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any 
State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of 
Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  rhuse  their  Spenkcr  and 
other  Officers;  and  shall  ha\'e  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section.  3.  Tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  * 
thereof,  for  six  Years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of 
the  first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be 
into  three  Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  j-ear,  of  the 
second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the 
third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year;  and  if  Vacancies  hap- 
pen by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the 
Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  tern- 
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porary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  l.egislature. 
which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Pcr^n  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  altained  to 
the  Age  of  thirty  Years,  ami  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhab- 
itant of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeach- 
ments. WTien  sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or 
Affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside:  And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  remo\-al  from  Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  Office  of  honor,  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United 
States:  but  the  Party  coniicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable 
and  »ibject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment, 
according  to  Law. 

Section.  4.  The  Times,  Places  and  Marmer  of  holding  Elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Lct^islature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to 
the  Places  of  chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and 
such  Meeting  shall  be  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Section.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections, 
Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority 
of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business;  but  a  smaller 
JC umber  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized 
to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner, 
and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  nuy  provide. 
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Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  tts  Proceedings, 
punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behavior^  and,  with  the  Con- 
currence of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in 
their  Judgment  require  Secrecy;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the 
Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of 
one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without 
the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Section.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
^Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law, 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall 
Tn  all  Cascs,  except  Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace, 
be  priWlegcd  from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the  Ses- 
sion of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the 
Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  cncreased  during 
such  time;  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  during  his  Continu- 
ance in  Office. 

Section.  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
ccmcur  with  Amendments  as  on  other  Rills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Hotisc  of  Rcprcscnta- 
ti'vcs  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  I-aw,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates;  If  he  approve  he 
shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  «hall  return  it.  with  his  Objections 
to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originatetl,  who  shall  enter 
the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  recon- 
adcr  it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House 
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shall  agree  Co  pass  the  Bitl,  it  shall  be  sent,  togelher  with  the 
Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  ^all  likewise  be 
rcconsidtTwl,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it 
shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Voles  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names 
of  the  Persons  voting  for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  Days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in  which 
Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  question  of  Adjournment)  sliall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  l>e[ore  the  Same  shall  take 
Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprewntatives,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  pre- 
scribcrd  In  the  Case  of  a  BUI. 

Skction.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and 
collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  general  Welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  al!  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  Credit  of  the  United  States; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the 
several  Stales,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalizalion.  and  uniform 
Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  Uniled 
Stales; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

To  proWde  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securi- 
ties and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads; 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  secur- 
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ing  for  Umited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive 
Right  to  ihc-ir  respeclivc  Writings  and  Discoveries; 

To  consLilule  Tribunals  lafoior  to  the  supreme  Court; 

To  define  and  Punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the 
high  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and 
make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

To  raise  and  support  Annies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money 
to  that  Use  shall  be  fur  a  lunger  Term  than  two  Years; 

To  prox'idc  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regubtion  of  the 
land  and  naval  Forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Inva- 
sions; 

To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the 
Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the 
Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  ejterdse  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by 
Cession  of  particular  States,  and  Uie  Acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  Seal  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  exerdse  like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the 
Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  Same  shall 
be.  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals.  dock-Yards, 
and  other  needful  Buildings;  —  And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessar)-  and  proper  for 
carr>'iiig  into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Guvcmment  of  the 
United  Stales,  or  in  any  Department  or  Oflficer  thereof. 

Section.  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  Duty  may  be 
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imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the 
public  Safety  may  require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  In 
Propordon  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed 
to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

No  PrcfL'rencc  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce 
or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  Stale  over  those  of  another :  nor 
shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
dear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Conse- 
quence of  Appropriations  made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  State- 
ment and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all 
public  Money  shall  be  publishctl  from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States: 
And  no  Person  holding  any  OlBce  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them, 
shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  pre- 
sent, Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from 
any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Section,  id.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance, 
or  Confederation;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin 
Money;  emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and 
alver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Pa\Tnent  of  Debts;  pass  any  BUI  of 
Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation 
of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  n-ithout  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  neccssar>'  for  e.tecuting  it's  inspection  Laws:  and  the 
net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on 
Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States ;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  Revision 
and  Cootroul  of  the  Congress. 
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No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of 
Peac«,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless  actu- 
ally invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
Dday. 

Arhcle  n. 

Section.  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  ina  Presid- 
ent of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office 
during  the  Term  of  four  Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress:  but  no  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  Ust  of  all  the  Persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of 
Votes  for  each ;  which  List  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans- 
mit sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  Cerliticates,  and  the  Votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes 
^alt  be  the  President,  if  such  Number  be  a  Majority  of  the 
whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  such  Majority  and  have  an  equal  Number 
of  Votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
chusc  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person 
have  a  Majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  List  the 
said  House  shall  in  like  Manner  chusc  the  President.  But  in 
chusing  the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the 
Representation  from  each  Slate  having  one  Vote;  A  quorum 
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for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or  Members  from 
two- thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  Majority  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of 
the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Voles 
of  the  Electors  shall  be  the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall 
thuse  from  them  by  Ballot  the  Vice-President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Elect- 
ors, and  ihc  Day  on  wliich  they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which 
Bay  shall  be  tlie  .same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  Person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  lime  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  Per- 
son be  eligible  to  that  Office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
Age  of  thirty  five  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident 
within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  Ihe  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of 
his  Death.  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers 
and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  de^'oh'e  on  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law  pro\'ide  for  the 
Case  of  Removal.  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Officer  shall  then 
act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Ser\'ices, 
a  Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  cncreased  nor  dimin- 
ished during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
and  he  shall  not  ^ecei^•e  within  that  Period  any  other  Emolu- 
ment from  the  United  Slates,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  Oath  or  Affirmation :  —  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
"  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  Preaidenl  of 
*'  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve, 
**  protect  and  dcfeitd  the  Constitutioo  of  the  United  Sutes." 

Section.  3.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Um'ted  States,  and  of  the  ^fOilta  of 
the  »e^-cnl  Slates,  when  called  into  the  actual  Senicc  of  the 
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United  States;  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writiDg,  of  the 
prindpal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments,  upon 
any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices, 
lad  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Ad\'ice  and  Consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassa- 
dors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consub,  Judges  of  the  supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States^  whose 
Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Law :  but  the  Congress  may  hy  Law  ^•est 
the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of 
Departments. 

The  Prcadcnt  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Section.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
Information  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
Conadcration  such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient;  he  may.  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both 
Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagreement  between 
them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of  Adjournment,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers;  he  shall  take 
Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commis- 

m  all  the  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section.  4.  The  Presitlent.  Vice  President  and  nil  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on 
tmpeachmcnl  for.and  Conviction  o(,  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 
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Article  in. 

Section,  i.  Hie  judicial  Pow^  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
vested  in  cme  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the 
Oxigress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold 
thdr  Offices  during  good  Bdiavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times, 
receive  lor  their  Services,  a  Compensaticm,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  CcHitinuance  in  Office. 

Section.  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in 
Law  and  Equin*.  arising  imder  this  Omstituti<Hi,  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  Authctfity;  —  to  all  Cases  afiecting  Ambassadors, 
otber  pubfic  MinisteiB  and  Consuls ;  —  to  all  Cases  oi  admiral^ 
and  maritiiDe  Jartsdicti(m;  —  to  Controvotsies  to  which  the 
United  States  diall  be  a  Part>-;  —  to  C<mtioversies  between 
two  CH*  nxHC  States;  —  between  a  State  and  Otizens  of  another 
State;  —  between  Otiiens  of  diffoait  States.  —  between  Citi- 
zens oi  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  <^  differ- 
ent Sutes.  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the 
sufKone  QwTt  shall  ha\T<KiginalJurisdicti<Hi.  In  all  the  other 
Cases  befcve  meotiooed.  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appdlate 
JuiisdicticHi.  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions, 
and  under  such  RegulatioDS  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  Trial  <^  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Inqteacfamentr 
shall  be  by  Jur>-;  and  sudi  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
the  said  Crimes  shall  have  bean  committed;  but  when  not 
OMnmitted  within  any  State,  the  Tria]  shall  be  at  such  Place  ch^ 
Places  as  the  C<»gress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Sectiox.  3.  TteasMi  against  the  United  Sutes.  shall  conast 
only  in  lex-xing  War  against  them,  or  in  adhoii^  to  their  Ene- 
mies. gi\'ing  them  Aid  and  Comfort.  Xo  Person  shall  be  coa- 
victed  of  TreaKHi  uniess  on  the  Testimony  ca  two  Witnesses 
ta  the  same  overt  Act.  <x  on  Confesaon  in  open  Court. 
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The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment 
of  Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption 
of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person 
attainted. 

Akticle  IV. 

Section,  i.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of 
every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws 
prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts,  Records  and  Pro- 
ceedings shall  be  proved,  and  the  EfTect  thereof. 

Section,  a.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  9e\'eral  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other 
Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  tlie  State 
lwi.-ing  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

No  Person  held  to  Ser\-icc  or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the 
Laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of 
any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  Serv- 
ice or  Labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party 
to  whom  such  Ser\ice  or  Labour  may  be  due. 

Section.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union;  but  no  new  States  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  Sutcs,  or  Parts  of 
States,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  Slates;  and  nothing  in  this 
Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  In\-asion',  and  on  Applica- 
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lion  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 

Article  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Consti- 
tution, or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
Amendments,  which,  in  cither  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  Pro- 
vided that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any 
Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section 
of  the  first  Article;  and  that  no  State,  w-it^iout  its  Consent. 
shall  be  deprived  of  its^cgiHirSuiTra^e  in  the  Sefi^ate. 

Article  VI. 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before 
the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
Uoittd  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confedera- 
tion. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made^  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or 
Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrar>'  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
Members  of  the  several  State  Legblatures,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  shall  be  boimd  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support' 
this  Constitution :  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required 
08  a  QualiJication  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust  under  the 
United  Suies. 
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Article  VII. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between 
the  States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 
Done  in  CoQvention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the 
States  present  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty 
seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Twelfth  In  Witness  whereof  We  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  Names  .  .  . 


CR'U^ER  XIV 

THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  6nubed  ConstUuuon  probably  satisfied  no  one  la  the  ConvMilion. 
Most  of  the  delegates,  to  he  sure,  were  ready  to  sign  the  instnimcni.  but 
many  did  m  with  misgivings;  some  emphatically  withheld  their  asscot. 
At  Franklin's  siyy^tion,  a  form  of  rati6c3tion  by  the  Convention  was 
it^eed  upoD  which  would  give  a  semblajice  of  unanimity:  "Done  in  the 
Cuuvcntiou  by  the  unanimous  cuiisent  of  the  Stales  prescnl."  It  was 
quite  in  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  the  calling  of  the  Convention 
had  been  forced  upon  Congress,  that  the  Constitution  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress with  definite  prescriptions  as  to  its  nitification  by  the  States.  In 
open  disre^rd  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  of  which  it  could  be 
legally  only  a  revision,  the  Constitution  was  to  become  operative  when 
ratified  by  nine  of  iHl-  thirteen  Stales.  Congress  was  thus  invited  to  vio- 
late the  fundamental  law  under  which  alone  it  had  legal  existence,  The 
process  of  ratification  in  each  State  was  similar  to  that  followed  in  Ceorpa, 
except  that  the  conventions  were  variously  constituted,  as  one  or  another 
system  of  apportionmcnl  prevailed.  Madison's  defense  of  the  new  Con> 
Stituticm  as  neilher  a  national  nor  a  federal  constitution,  but  a  composi- 
tion of  both,  probably  represents  the  view  which  most  of  the  framcrs  took 
of  their  handiwork. 

37.  Transmission  of  the  A^cw  Constitution  to  Congress.^ 

Resolved,  That  the  preceding  constitution  be  laid  before  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  convention,  that  it  should  afterwards  be  submitted  to 
a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people 
thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their 
assent  and  ratification;  and  that  each  convention  assenting 
thereto,  and  ratifying  the  same,  should  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  United  Slates  in  congress  assembled. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  as 
soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  have  ratified  this 
constitution,  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  should 
fix  a  day  on  which  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states 
which  shall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on  wliich  the 

1  Elliot,  Debates,  v,  541. 
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dectors  should  assemble  to  vote  for  Ihc  president,  and  the  time 
and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  constitution. 
That  after  such  publication  the  electors  should  be  appointed, 
and  the  senators  and  representatives  elected;  that  the  electors 
should  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  president. 
and  should  trimsmit  their  votes  certified,  signed,  scaled,  and 
directed,  as  the  constitution  requires,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled;  that  the  senators  and 
representatives  should  con%'ene  at  the  lime  and  place  assigned; 
that  the  senators  should  appoint  a  president  of  the  senate,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes 
for  preadent;  and  that  after  he  shall  be  chosen,  the  congress, 
together  with  the  president,  should  without  delay  proceed  to 
execute  this  constitution. 
By  the  unanimous  order  of  the  convention. 

George  Washington,  President. 

38.  Ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  Ifie  State  of  Georgia.^ 

In  Convention,  Wednesday,  January  a,  1782. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting: 

Whereas  the  form  of  a  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  .Vmerica,  was,  on  the  17th  day  of  September, 
1787.  agreed  upon  and  reported  to  Congress  by  the  deputies  of 
the  said  United  States  convened  in  Philadelphia,  which  said 
Constitution  is  written  In  the  words  following,  to  wit:  .  .  . 

And  whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  did  on 
the  38th  day  of  September.  1787.  resohe,  unanimously,  "That 
the  said  report,  with  the  resolution  and  letter  accompanj-ing 
the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to 
be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State 
by  the  peoplu  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Con- 
vention made  and  pro\'ided  in  that  case." 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  did,  on 
the  26th  day  of  October,  1787,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  recited 
resolution  of  Congress,  resolve,  that  a  convention  be  elected  on 
the  day  of  the  next  general  election,  and  in  the  same  manner 
'  Elliot,  Debaus,  I,  345-34- 
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that  representatives  are  elected;  and  that  the  said  Convention 
consist  of  not  more  than  three  members  from  each  county;  and 
that  the  said  convention  should  meet  at  Augusta,  on  the  4th 
Tuesday  in  December  then  next,  and.  as  soon  thereafter  as 
convenient,  proceed  to  consider  the  said  report  and  resolu- 
tions, and  to  adopt  or  reject  any  part  or  the  whole  thereof;  — 

Now  know  ye,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the 
Stale  of  Georgia,  in  convention  met,  pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  aforesaid,  having  taken  into  our  serious 
consideration  the  said  Constitution,  have  assented  to,  ratified, 
and  adopted,  and  by  these  presents  do,  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
and  authority  to  us  given  by  the  people  of  the  said  State,  for 
that  purpose,  for  and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  constitu- 
ents, fully  and  entirely  assent  to,  ratify,  and  adopt,  the  said 
Constitution. 

Done  in  Con\'Mition,  at  Augusta,  in  the  said  State,  on  the 
2d  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  lx}rd  1788,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  uth. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

John  Wereat.  President. 
and  d*Ugate  for  the  county  of  Richmond. 

39.  The  Constitution  — National  or  Federal?  * 

The  first  question  that  offers  itself  is,  whether  the  general 
form  and  aspect  of  the  Government  be  strictly  republican.  It 
is  eNident  that  no  other  fomi  would  be  reconcilable  with  the 
genius  of  the  People  of  America;  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution;  or  with  that  honorable  determination 
which  animates  e^'er>-  votary  of  freedom,  to  rest  all  our  politi- 
cal cxpcrinienLs  on  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-govern- 
ment. If  the  plan  of  the  Convention,  therefore,  be  found  to 
depart  from  the  republican  character,  its  advocates  must 
abandon  it  as  no  longer  deiensible. 

%*hat  then  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  republican 
form?  Were  an  answer  to  this  question  to  be  sou^t,  not  by 
recurring  to  prindplcs,  but  in  the  application  of  the  term  by 
'  Ptdtraliit,  No.  38  (Ford  cd.),  145-53  possim. 
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political  writers,  to  the  Constitutions  of  diQerent  States,  no 
sUisfactory  one  wuuld  ever  be  found.  HoUand,  in  which  no 
particle  of  the  supreme  authority  is  derived  from  the  People, 
has  passed  ahnost  universally  under  the  denomination  of  a 
republic.  The  same  title  has  been  bestowed  on  Venice,  where 
absolute  power  over  the  great  body  of  the  People  is  exercised, 
in  the  must  absolute  manner,  by  a  small  body  of  hereditan- 
nobles.  Poland .  which  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  of  mon- 
archy  in  their  worst  forms,  has  been  difi^ified  nith  the  same 
appellation.  The  Government  of  Enf^Iand,  which  has  one 
republican  branch  only,  combined  with  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cncy  and  monarchy,  has,  with  equal  imprupriety,  been  fre- 
quently placed  on  the  list  of  republics.  These  CTaraples.  which 
are  nearly  as  dissimilar  to  each  other  as  to  a  genuine  republic, 
show  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  the  term  has  been 
used  in  political  disquisitbns. 

If  we  resort,  for  a  criterion,  to  the  different  principles  on 
which  different  forms  of  Government  are  established,  we  may 
define  a  republic  to  be,  or  at  least  may  bestow  that  name  on.  a 
Government  which  derives  all  its  powers  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  great  body  of  the  People,  and  is  adrainislcrcd  by  per- 
sons holding  their  offices  during  pleasure,  for  a  limited  period, 
or  during  good  behavior.  It  is  essential  to  such  a  Government, 
that  it  be  derived  from  the  great  body  of  the  society,  not  from 
an  inconsiderable  proportion,  ora  favored  class  of  it;  otherwise 
a  handful  of  tyrannical  nobles,  exercising  their  oppressions  by 
a  delegation  of  their  powers,  might  aspire  to  tlie  rank  of  repub- 
licans, and  claim  for  their  Government  the  honorable  title  of 
lepublic.  It  is  sufficient  for  such  a  Government,  that  the  per- 
aoas  administering  it  be  appointed,  cither  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  People;  and  that  they  hold  their  appointments 
by  either  of  the  tenures  just  specified ;  otherwise  every  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  every  other  popular 
Gowmment  that  has  been  or  can  be  well  organized  or  well 
executed,  would  be  degraded  from,  the  republican  character. 
According  to  the  Constitution  of  cvcr\*  Slate  in  the  Union, 
SOUK  or  other  of  the  officers  of  Government  are  appointed 
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indirectly  only  by  the  People.  According  to  most  of  them,  the 
chief  magistrate  himself  is  so  appointed.  And  according  to 
one,  this  mmlc  of  appointment  is  extended  to  one  of  the  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  Legislature.  According  to  all  the  Consti- 
tutions, also,  the  tenure  of  the  highest  offices  is  extended  to  a 
definite  period,  and  in  many  instances,  both  within  the  Le^s- 
lalive  and  Executive  departments,  to  a  period  of  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  most  of  the  Constitutions,  again, 
as  well  as  according  to  the  most  respectable  and  received  opin- 
ions on  the  subject,  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  department 
are  to  retain  their  offices  by  the  firm  tenure  of  good  behav- 
ior. .  .  . 

Could  any  further  proof  be  required  of  the  republican  com- 
plexion of  this  sv*stem,  the  most  decisive  one  might  be  found  in 
its  absolute  prohibition  of  titles  of  nobility,  both  under  the 
Federal  and  the  Stale  Governments;  and  In  its  expre&s  guar- 
anty of  the  republican  form  to  each  of  the  latter. 

"But  it  was  not  sufficient,"  say  the  adversaries  of  the  pro- 
posed Constitution,  "for  the  Convention  to  adhere  to. the 
repubUcan  form.  They  ought,  with  equal  care,  to  have  pre- 
served the  Federal  form,  which  regards  the  Union  as  a  Confed- 
eracy of  sovereign  States;  instead  of  which,  they  have  framed  a 
National  Go\-ernment,  which  regards  the  Union  as  a  consolid- 
ation of  the  States."  And  it  is  asked  by  what  authority  this 
bold  and  radical  innovation  was  undertaken?  The  handle 
which  has  been  made  of  this  objection  requires,  that  it  should 
be  examined  with  some  precision. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction  on 
which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  just 
estimate  of  its  force,  Firiit,  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of 
the  Government  in  question;  Secondly,  to  inquire  how  far  the 
Convention  were  authorized  to  propose  such  a  Government; 
and  Thirdly,  how  far  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country 
could  supply  any  defect  of  regular  authority. 

First.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  foundation  on 
whidi  it  is  to  be  established;  to  the  sources  from  which  its 
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ordinary  powers  are  to  be  drawn;  to  the  operation  of  these 
powers:  to  the  extent  of  them;  and  to  the  authority  by  which 
future  changes  in  the  Government  are  lo  be  introduced. 

On  examiiiiog  tlic  first  relation,  it  appears,  on  one  hand,  that 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  founded  on  chc  assent  and  ratifica* 
tion  of  the  People  of  America,  given  by  deputies  elected  for  the 
special  purpose;  but  on  ihc  other,  that  this  assent  and  ratifica- 
tion is  to  be  given  by  the  People,  not  as  indiWduak  composing 
one  entire  Nation,  but  as  composing  the  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent Slates  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  It  is  to  be 
Ui«  assent  and  ratification  of  Che  several  States,  derived  from 
the  supreme  authority  in  each  State,  —  the  authority  of  Ihe 
Pec^le  themselves.  The  act,  therefore,  establishing  the  Consti- 
tution, will  not  be  a  Naiional,  but  a  Federal  act. 

That  it  will  be  a  Federal,  and  not  a  National  act,  as  these 
terms  ate  understood  by  the  objectors,  the  act  of  the  People,  as 
forming  so  many  independent  States,  not  as  forming  one  aggre- 
gate Nation,  is  obvious  from  this  single  consideration,  that  it  is 
lo  result  neither  from  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  People 
of  the  Union,  nor  from  that  of  a  majority  of  the  Stales.  It 
must  result  from  the  tmanimous  assent  of  the  several  Stales 
that  are  parties  lo  it,  differing  no  otherwise  from  their  ordinary 
assent  than  in  its  being  expressed,  not  by  ihe  Legislalivc  author- 
ity, but  by  that  of  the  People  themselves.  Were  the  People 
regarded  in  this  transaction  as  forming  one  Nation,  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  whole  People  of  the  United  States  would 
bind  the  minorily.  in  the  same  manner  a.s  the  majority  in  each 
State  must  bind  the  minority;  and  the  will  of  tlie  majority 
must  be  determined  either  by  a  comparison  of  the  individual 
votes,  or  by  considering  the  will  oi  the  majority  of  the  States 
as  evidence  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  Neither  of  these  rules  has  been  adopted.  Each  State, 
in  ratifjang  the  Constitution,  is  conadered  as  a  sovereign  body, 
independent  of  all  others,  and  only  to  be  bound  by  its  own  vol- 
untary act.  In  this  relation,  then,  the  new  Constitution  will, 
if  established,  be  a  Federal,  and  not  a  National  Constitution. 

The  next  relation  is,  to  the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary 
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powers  of  Government  are  to  be  derived.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wiii  derive  Us  powers  from  the  People  of  America; 
and  the  People  will  be  represented  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
on  the  same  principle,  as  they  are  in  the  Legislature  of  a  {>artic- 
ular  Slate.  So  far  the  Government  is  Walionai,  not  Fcdtral. 
The  Senate,  on  the  other  haud.  will  derive  its  powers  from  the 
States,  as  political  and  coeqiial  societies;  and  these  will  be 
represented  on  the  principle  of  equality  in  ihe  Senate,  as  they 
now  are  in  the  existing  Congress.  So  far  the  Government  is 
Federal,  not  National.  The  Executive  power  will  be  derived 
from  a  very  compound  source.  The  immediate  election  of  the 
President  is  to  l)e  made  by  the  States  in  their  political  char- 
acters. The  votes  allotted  to  them  are  in  a  compound  ratio, 
which  considers  them  partly  as  distinct  and  uoequal  societies, 
partly  as  unequal  members  of  the  same  society.  The  eventual 
election,  again,  is  to  be  made  by  that  branch  of  the  Legislature 
which  consists  of  the  National  representatives;  but  in  this 
particular  act,  they  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  intSWdual 
delegations,  from  so  many  distinct  and  coequal  bodies  politic. 
From  this  aspect  of  the  Government,  it  appears  to  be  of  a 
mixed  character,  presenting  at  least  as  many  Federal  as 
National  features. 

The  difference  between  a  Federal  and  National  Government, 
as  it  relates  to  the  opfration  of  the  G&vemmcttt,  is  supposed  to 
consist  in  this,  that  in  the  former,  the  powers  operate  on  the 
political  bodies  composing  the  Confederacy,  in  ihcir  political 
capacities;  in  tlie  latter,  on  the  indiWdual  citizens  composing 
the  Nation,  in  their  individual  capacities.  On  trying  the  Con- 
stitution by  this  criterion,  it  falls  under  the  National,  not  the 
Federal  character;  though  perhaps  not  so  completely  as  has 
been  understood.  In  several  cases,  and  particularly-  in  the  trial 
of  controversies  to  which  Stales  may  be  parlies,  they  must  be 
ucwed  and  proceeded  against  in  thdr  collective  and  political 
capacities  only.  So  far  the  National  countenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  side  seems  to  be  disfigured  by  a  few  Federal 
features.  But  this  blemish  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in  any  plan; 
and  tlie  operation  of  the  Government  on  the  People,  in  their 
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Individual  capacities,  in  its  ordinar>-  and  most  essential  pro- 
ceedings, may,  on  the  whole,  designate  it,  in  this  relation,  a 
National  Government. 

But  if  the  Govenunent  be  National  with  regard  to  the 
operaiion  of  its  powers,  it  changes  its  aspect  again  when  we 
contemplate  it  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  its  power.  The  idea 
of  a  National  Government  involves  in  it,  not  only  an  authority 
over  the  indindual  citizens,  but  an  indetinitc  supremacy  ovct 
all  persons  and  things,  so  far  as  they  arc  objects  of  lawful 
Government.  Among  a  People  consolidated  into  one  Nation, 
this  supremacy  is  completely  vested  in  the  National  Legislature. 
Among  communities  united  for  particular  purposes,  it  is  vested 
partly  in  the  general,  and  partly  in  the  municipal  Legislatures. 
In  the  former  case,  all  local  authorities  arc  subordinate  to  the 
supreme;  and  may  be  cootrolled,  directed  or  abolished  by  it 
at  pleasure.  In  the  latter,  the  local  or  municipal  authorities 
form  distinct  and  independent  portions  of  the  supremacy,  no 
more  subject,  within  their  respective  spheres,  to  the  general 
authority,  than  the  general  authority  is  subject  to  them,  within 
its  own  sphere.  In  this  relation,  then,  the  proposed  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  deemed  a  Naiumal  one;  tunce  its  jurisdiction 
extends  to  certain  enumerated  objects  only,  and  leaves  to  the 
several  Slates  a  residuary  and  inviolable  sovereignty  over  all 
other  objects.  It  is  true,  that  in  controversies  relating  to  the 
boundary  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  tribunal  which  is 
ultimately  to  decide,  is  to  be  established  under  the  General 
Govcmcjent.  But  this  docs  not  change  the  principle  of  the 
case.  The  decision  is  to  be  impartially  made,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Constitution;  and  all  the  usual  and  most  cflTcctual 
precautions  arc  taken  to  secure  this  impartiality.  Some  such 
tribunal  is  clearly  essential  to  prevent  an  appeal  la  the  sword, 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  compact ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  General,  rather  than  under  the  local  Govern- 
ments, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it  could  be  safely 
established  under  the  first  alone,  is  a  position  not  likely  to  be 
combated. 

If  we  try  the  Constitution  by  its  last  relation,  to  the  author- 
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ity  by  which  amendments  are  to  be  made,  we  find  it  neither] 
wholly  National,  nor  wholly  Federal.  Were  it  wholly  Natiooal. 
the  supreme  and  ultimate  authority  would  reside  in  the 
majority  of  the  People  of  the  Union;  and  this  authority  wrould 
be  competent  at  all  times,  like  that  of  a  majority  of  every 
National  society,  to  alter  or  abolish  it3  established  Govern- 
ment. Were  it  wholly  Federal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concur- 
rence of  each  State  in  the  Union  would  be  essential  to  every 
alterarion  that  would  be  binding  on  all.  The  mode  provided 
by  the  I'lan  of  the  Convention  ts  not  founded  on  either  of  these 
principles.  In  requiring  more  than  a  majority,  and  particu- 
larly, in  computing  the  proportion  by  Slates,  not  by  ciiizens,  it 
departs  from  the  National,  and  advances  towards  the  Federal 
character:  in  rendering  the  concurrence  of  less  than  the  whole 
number  of  States  sufhdent,  it  loses  again  the  Federal,  and 
partakes  of  the  National  character. 

The  proposed  Constitution,  therefore,  is,  in  strictness, 
neither  a  National  nor  a  Federal  Constitution,  but  a  composi- 
tion of  both.  In  its  foundation  it  is  Federal,  not  National:  in 
the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  drawn,  it  is  partly  Federal,  and  partly  National:  in 
the  operation  of  the^e  powers,  it  is  National,  not  Federal:  in 
the  extent  of  them,  again,  it  is  Federal,  not  National:  and, 
finally,  in  the  authoritative  mode  of  introducing  amendments, 
it  is  neither  wholly  Federal  nor  wholly  Nauonal. 


CHAPTER  XV 


FIRST  AME\DME\TS  TO  THE   CONSTITUTION 


AuENDUENTS  to  nearly  every  article  of  the  new  ConstUutioa  were  pro' 
posed  in  the  ratifying  coovcntions  and  ia  Lbc  press;  but  the  objeclton 
most  commonly  urged  was  that  the  Constitution  contained  no  declara* 
lion  of  rights.  To  remove  this  objection.  Mudison  proposed  in  the  first 
session  of  Congress  the  addition  of  articles  which,  without  altering  the 
framework  of  the  insluiment,  should  conslitutf  a  bill  of  ri^ts.  Of  the 
twelve  amendments  proposed  by  the  select  committee  to  which  Mad- 
iaoa's  propo&iiions  were  referred,  ten  were  ratified  and  becunc  ft  put  of 
the  Consiitutifjn.  The  Eleventh  Amendment  was  adopted  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  suit  brought  against  the"sovereign  State  of  Georgia"  in  t7t;3. 

40.  A  Proposal  to  Amend  the  New  Constitution^ 

It  cannot  be  a  secret  to  the  gentlemen  in  this  House,  that, 
Rotwilhs landing  the  ratification  of  this  s^'stem  of  Government 
by  eleven  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  in  some  cases  unani- 
mously, in  others  by  large  majorities;  yet  still  there  is  a  great 
number  of  our  constituents  who  are  dissatisfied  with  it;  among 
whom  are  many  respectable  for  their  talents  and  patriotism, 
and  respectable  for  the  jealousy  they  have  for  tlieir  liberty, 
which,  though  mistaken  in  its  object,  is  laudable  in  its  motive. 
There  is  a  prcat  body  of  the  people  falling  under  this  descrip- 
tion, who  at  present  feel  much  inclined  to  join  their  supjxjrt 
to  the  cause  of  Federalism,  if  they  were  satisfied  on  this  one 
pmnt.  We  ought  not  to  disregard  their  inclination,  but,  on 
principles  of  amity  and  moderation,  conform  to  their  wishes, 
and  expressly  declare  the  great  rights  of  mankind  secured 
under  this  constitution.  The  acqtiiescence  which  our  fellow- 
citizcns  show  under  the  Clovemment,  calls  uixin  us  for  a  like 
return  of  moderation.  But  perhaps  there  is  a  stronger  motive 
than  this  for  our  going  into  a  consideration  of  the  subject.  It 

i-to  pro\'ide  those  securities  for  liberty  which  are  required  by 

*  Speech  of  James  Madison  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  8, 
tjS^  Annals  of  Congress,  i  Cong.,  t  Sess.,  449-57  paisim. 
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a  part  of  the  community;  I  allude  in  a  particular  manner  to 
those  two  Slates  that  have  not  thought  fit  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  a  desirable  thing,  on 
our  part  as  well  a:>  theirs,  that  a  reumon  should  take  place  as 
scum  as  possible.  1  have  no  doubl,  if  wc  proceed  to  lake  those 
steps  which  would  be  prudent  and  requisite  at  this  juncture, 
that  in  a  short  time  we  should  see  that  disposition  prevailing 
in  those  States  which  have  not  come  in,  that  we  have  seen 
prevailing  in  those  States  which  have  embraced  the  constitu- 
tion. 

But  I  will  candidly  acknowledge,  that,  over  and  above  all 
thwe  considem. lions,  I  do  conceive  that  the  constitution  may 
be  amended;  that  is  lo  say,  if  all  power  is  subject  to  abuse,  that 
then  it  Is  possible  the  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government  may  be  guarded  against  in  a  more  secure  manner 
than  is  now  done,  while  no  one  advantage  arising  from  the 
exercise  of  that  power  shall  be  damaged  or  entlangered  by  it. 
We  have  in  this  way  something  to  gain,  and,  if  we  proceed  with 
caution,  nothing  to  lose.  jVnd  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution;  for  while  we  feel  all  these  inducements 
to  go  into  a  revisal  of  the  constitution,  we  must  feel  for  the 
constitution  itself,  and  make  that  revisal  a  moderate  one.  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  see  a  door  opened  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  whole  structure  of  the  Government  —  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  principles  and  the  substance  of  the  powers  given; 
because  I  doubt,  if  such  a  door  were  opened,  wc  should  be  very 
likely  to  stop  at  that  point  which  would  be  safe  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  But  I  do  wish  to  see  a  door  opened  to  consider,  so 
far  as  to  incorporate  those  provisions  for  the  security  of  rights, 
against  which  I  believe  no  serious  objection  has  been  made  by 
any  cla^is  of  our  constituents:  such  as  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  and  the 
apprtibation  of  three-fourths  of  the  State  Legislatures.  1  will 
not  propose  a  single  alteration  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  take 
place,  as  intrinsically  proper  in  itself,  or  proper  because  it  is 
wished  for  by  a  respectable  number  of  my  fellow-citizens;  aitd 
therefore  I  shall  not  propose  a  single  alteration  but  is  likely  to 
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the  coDcurrence  required  by  the  constitution.   There 

have  been  objections  of  various  kinds  made  against  the  cunsti- 

tution.   Some  were  levelled  against  its  structure  bcciusf  the 

^resident  was  without  a  council;  because  the  Senate,  which  is 

legislative  body,  had  judicial  powers  in  trials  an  impeach- 

incnls;  and  because  the  power*  of  that  body  were  compounded 

in  other  respects,  in  a  manner  that  did  not  correspond  with  a 

pjirtit'uLir  theory;  because  it  grants  more  power  than  is  sup- 

iposrd  to  be  necessary  for  every  good  purpose,  and  controls  the 

[ordinary  powers  of  the  State  Governments.    I  know  some 

actable  characters  who  opposed  this  Government  on  these 

)unds;  but  I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 

sposed  it,  disliked  it  because  it  did  not  contain  effectual  pro- 

Ivisions  against  encroachments  on  particular  rights,  and  those 

[Safeguards  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  have 

iterposcd  between  them  and  the  magistrate  who  exercises 

'the  sovereign  power;  nor  ought  we  to  consider  them  safe,  while 

a  great  number  of  our  fellow-dtizens  think  these  securities 

necessary.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  constitu- 
tion with  this  proWsion,  because  it  was  not  found  effectual  in 
the  constitution  of  the  particular  States.  It  is  true,  Uiere  are  a 
few  particular  Slates  in  which  some  of  the  nnost  valuable 
articles  have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  \-iolated;  but  it 
does  not  follow  but  they  may  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  salut- 
ar>-  effect  against  the  abuse  of  power.  If  ihey  are  incorporated 
into  the  constitution,  independent  tribunals  of  justice  will  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  [leculiar  manner  tiie  guardians  of  those 
tights;  they  will  be  an  impenetrable  bulwark  against  every 
assumption  of  power  in  the  legislative  or  executive;  they  will 
be  naturally  led  to  resist  every  encroachment  upon  rights 
expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  constitution  by  the  declaratioti 
of  rights.  Beudcs  this  security,  there  is  a  great  probability 
that  such  a  declaration  in  the  federal  system  would  be  enforced; 
because  the  State  Legislatures  will  jealously  and  closely  watch 
the  operations  of  this  Government,  and  be  able  to  resist  with 
more  effect  every  assumption  of  power,  than  any  other  power 
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on  earth  can  do;  and  the  greatest  opponents  to  a  Federal 
Government  admit  the  State  Legislatures  to  be  sure  guardians 
of  the  people's  liberty.  I  conclude,  from  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  will  be  proper  in  itself,  and  highly  politic,  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  we  should  offer  something,  in  the  form  I  have  pro- 
posed, to  be  incorporated  in  the  system  of  Govcrnmciit  as  a 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

41,  ResoliUionof  Congress  jor  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.^ 

The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  stales  having,  at  the 
time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  pre\'ent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that 
further  decIarator>'  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added; 
and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution;  — 

Rcsoivfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
VniUd  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assenU?led,  two  thirds  of 
both  houses  concurring,  that  the  following  articles  be  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  as  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  which  articles, 
when  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be 
valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  pari  of  tlie  said  Constitu- 
tion. .  .  .  |0f  the  twelve  proposed,  ten  were  adopted  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as  follows:] 

42.  The  First  Ten  Amcndmatts.* 

ASTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

I  Elliot.  Dfhaies,  I,  33.^. 

*  Thi^c  amendments  went  into  effect  November  3,  1791.  Renstd 
Statuki  (1878),  J8-J0. 
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A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  tlie  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

Article  ni. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation. 

Article  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation; 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  liis  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  hb  defense. 
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Article  vn. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  DC. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Article  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

43.  Chiskolm,  Executor,  v.  Georgia.^ 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

The  question  we  are  now  to  decide  has  been  accurately 
stated  namely,  is  a  State  suable  by  individual  citizens  of  an- 
other State? 

It  is  said  that  Geor^a  refuses  to  appear  and  answer  to  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action,  because  she  is  a  sovereign  State,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  such  actions.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  this  objection,  let  us  inquire:  —  ist.  In  what  sense 
Georgia  is  a  sovereign  State,  and.  Whether  suability  is  incom- 
patible with  such  sovereignty.  3rd.  Whether  the  Constitution, 
to  which  Georgia  is  a  party,  authorizes  such  an  action  against  her. 
1st.  ...  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  in  the  people  of 
the  nation,  and  the  re^duary  sovereignty  of  each  State  in  the 
people  of  each  State.  .  .  . 

*  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1793.  3  Dallas,  419. 
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2nd.  The  second  object  of  inquiry  now  presents  itself,  namely, 
whether  suability  is  compalible  with  Stale  sovereignty.  .  .  . 

If  there  be  any  such  incompatibility  as  is  pretended,  whence 
does  it  arise?  In  what  does  it  consist?  Tliere  is  at  least  one 
strong  undeniable  fact  against  this  incomi>atibiltty,  and  that 
is  this :  Any  one  State  in  the  Union  may  sue  all  the  people  of 
another  Stale.  It  is  plain  then  that  a  Slate  may  be  sued,  and 
hence  it  plainly  follows  that  suabilitj*  and  State  sovereignty 
are  not  incompatible.  .  .  .  But  why  should  it  be  more  incom- 
patible that  all  the  people  of  a  State  should  be  sued  by  one  citi- 
zen, than  by  one  hundred  thousand,  I  cannot  perceive,  the 
process  in  both  cases  being  alike,  and  the  consequences  of  a  judg> 
nient  alike.  Nor  can  I  observe  any  greater  inconveniences  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  except  what  may  arise  from  the  feel- 
ingsof  those  who  may  regard  a  lewer  number  in  an  inferior  light. 
But  if  any  reliance  be  made  on  this  inferiority,  as  an  objection. 
at  least  one-half  of  its  force  is  done  away  by  ihls  fact,  namely, 
that  it  is  conceded  that  a  State  may  appear  in  this  court  as 
ptaintifT  against  a  single  citizen  as  defendant;  and  the  tnilh  is 
that  the  Slate  of  Georgia  is  at  this  moment  pmscculing an  ac- 
tion in  this  court  against  two  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  .  .  . 

3rd.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  Georgia  has  not, 
by  being  a  party  to  the  national  compact,  consented  to  be 
suable  l>y  individual  citizens  of  another  State.  .  .  . 

The  question  now  before  us  renders  it  necessary  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  that  part  of  the  second  section  which 
extends  the  judicial  power  "to  controversies  between  a  Stale 
and  citizens  of  another  Slate."  It  Is  contended  that  this  ought 
to  be  construed  to  reach  none  of  these  controversies,  excepting 
those  in  which  a  State  may  be  plaintiff.  The  ordinary  rules  for 
construction  will  easily  decide  whether  those  words  are  to  be 
^  understood  in  that  limited  sense. 
^H  This  exten»on  of  power  is  remedial,  because  it  is  to  settle 

^^        controversies.  It  is.  therefore,  to  be  construed  liberally.  It  is 
I  politic,  wise,  and  good,  that  not  only  the  controversies  in  which 

I  a  State  is  plaintiiT,  but  also  those  in  which  a  State  is  defendant, 

I  should  be  settled;  both  cases,  therefore,  are  within  the  reason 
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o(  the  remedy;  and  ought  to  be  so  adjudged,  unless  the  obvious, 
plain,  and  literal  sense  of  the  words  forbid  it.  If  we  attend  to 
Ihc  words,  we  find  them  to  be  express,  positive,  free  (rom  ambi- 
guity, and  without  room  for  such  implied  expressions:  "The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  Stales  shall  extend  to  contro- 
versies between  a  State  and  citkens  of  another  State."  If  the 
constitution  really  meant  to  extend  these  powers  only  to  those 
controversies  in  which  a  State  im'ght  be  plaintiff,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  in  which  citizens  had  demands  against  a  State, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  attempted  to  convey 
that  meaniog  in  words  not  only  so  incompetent,  but  also 
repugnant  to  it;  if  it  meant  to  exclude  a  certain  class  of  these 
controversies,  why  were  they  not  expressly  excepted;  on  the 
contrary,  not  even  an  intimation  of  such  intention  appears  in 
any  part  of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
where  citizens  urge  and  Insist  upon  demands  against  a  State, 
which  the  State  refuses  to  admit  and  comply  with,  that  there 
is  no  controversy  between  them.  If  it  is  a  controversy  between 
them,  then  it  clearly  falls  not  only  within  the  spirit,  but  the 
very  words  of  the  constitution.  ^Miat  is  it  to  the  cause  of  jus* 
tice,  and  how  can  it  affect  the  definitionof  the  word  controversy, 
whether  the  demands  which  cause  the  dispute  are  made  by  a 
State  against  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  the  latter  against 
the  former?  WTien  power  is  thus  extended  to  a  controversy, 
it  necessarily,  as  to  all  judicial  purposes,  is  also  extended  to 
those  between  whom  it  subsists.  .  .  . 

For  the  reasons  before  given,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
a  State  is  suable  by  citizens  of  another  State. 

44.  The  Eleventh  A  meHdmettl.^ 
Article  XI. 

The  judidal  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  o(  the  United  States  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

*  Tliis  amendOKDt  went  ioEo  effvcl  January  8,  1798.  Revved  SMukf 

(1878),  JO. 
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Tut  Ordinance  of  17S7,  passed  orijpnally  by  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
fedency  mod  reSosctcd  by  the  new  Congress,  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  acts  of  copatructive  statesmanship  of  thtsperKxl.  It  is  important 
not  otily  beciiuse  it  pTojectod  a  form  of  temcorial  government  which 
served  as  a  roodd  for  succeeding  tcrrilorial  acts,  but  also  because  it  re- 
newed in  dfrlinile  form  ihe  earlier  pledge  that  States  carved  out  of  iha 
tcnitoo'  should  be  admittct]  to  membership  in  the  Udiod  od  an  equal 
footing  n-itb  the  original  States.  The  assurance  was  made  doubly  sure 
that  Congress  would  not  hold  the  Northwest  as  a  dependent',  but  **ould 
prepare  it  for  eventual  statehood.  The  foundations  were  thus  laid  for  the 
American  process  of  continental  colonization. 

45.  Th£  Ordinance  of  lySj  Jor  ihe  Norlkvxst  Territory} 

Section  i  .  Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
sssemhttd.  That  the  said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  tem- 
porary government,  be  one  district,  subject,  however,  to  be 
divided  into  two  districts,  as  future  circumstances  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
estates  both  of  readent  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the 
said  territorj',  djing  intestate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distrib- 
uted among,  their  children  and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased 
child  in  equal  parts,  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  or 
grandchild  to  take  the  share  of  their  decea-^ed  parent  in  equal 
parts  among  them:  and  where  there  shall  he  no  children  or 
descendantii.  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal 
degree;  and  among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased 
brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall  have,  in  equal  parts 
among  them,  their  deceased  parent's  share;  and  there  shall, 
in  no  case,  be  a  distinction  between  kindred  of  the  whole  and 
half  blood ;  saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate,  her 
third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the 
'  Revised  StatMis  of  the  VttUed  States  {1S7S),  13-16. 
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persona)  estate;  and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower, 
shall  remain  in  full  iovce  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the 
district.  And  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be 
devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed 
by  him  or  her  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  (being  of  full  age,) 
and  attested  by  three  witnesses;  and  real  estates  may  be  con- 
veyed by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered  by  the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the 
estate  may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  pro\idcd  such 
wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged, 
or  the  execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within 
one  year  after  proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  personal  property  may  be 
transferred  by  delivery,  saving,  however,  to  the  French  and 
Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies, 
Saint  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  \'iUage3,  who  ha\'e  here- 
tofore professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and 
customs  now  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and 
conveyance  of  properly. 

Sec.  3.  Be  ti  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there 
shall  be  appointed,  from  lime  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  unless  sooner  re\*oked  by  Congress;  he  shall  reside  in  the 
dbtrict,  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein  in  one  thousand 
acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by  Con- 
gress, a  secretary,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for 
four  years,  unless  sooner  revoked;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district, 
and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in  live  hundred  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to 
keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  governor  in  his  executive  department,  and  transmit  authen- 
tic copies  of  sucb  acts  and  proceedings  evcr>-  six  months  to  the 
Secretary  of  Congress.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  a  court, 
to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a  court, 
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who  shall  have  a  common-law  jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  the 
district,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate,  in  five  hun- 
drt.-d  acres  of  land ,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their 
CDrnminMons  shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behaWor. 

Sec.  s-  Thegovemorand  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original 
States,  criminal  and  ci\'il,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  best  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Con- 
gress from  lime  to  time,  which  lawx  shall  be  in  force  in  the  dis- 
trict until  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly  therein, 
unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress-,  but  afterwards  the  legisla- 
ture shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  appoint  and  commission  all 
oflicers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of  general  officers;  all  gen- 
eral officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  Trevious  to  the  organization  of  tlie  general  assembly 
the  governor  shall  appoint  such  magistrates,  and  other  civil 
ofHcers,  In  each  county  or  township,  as  be  shall  find  necessary 
lor  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same. 
After  the  general  assembly  shall  be  organized  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  magistrates  and  other  dvi\  officers  shall  be  regu- 
lated and  defined  by  the  said  assembly;  but  all  magistrates  and 
other  civil  oflicers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  temporary  government,  be  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to 
be  adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district, 
and  for  the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  governor 
shall  make  proper  divisions  thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed,  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts 
of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have  been  extin- 
guished, into  counties  and  townships,  subject,  however,  to 
such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  q.  So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male 
inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof 
to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and 
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place,  to  elect  representatives  from  their  counties  or  townships, 
to  represent  them  in  the  general  assembly:  Provided,  That  for 
every  five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants  there  shall  be  one 
representative,  and  so  on,  progressively,  with  the  number  of 
free  male  inhabitants,  shall  the  right  of  representation  increase, 
until  the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty- 
five;  after  which  the  number  and  proportion  of  representatives 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature:  Provided.  That  no  person 
be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  representative,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States  three  years,  and 
be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  imless  he  shall  have  resided  in 
the  district  three  years;  and.  in  cither  case,  shall  likewise  hold 
in  his  own  right,  in  fcc-simplc,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  nithin 
the  same:  Provided,  also,  That  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land 
in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  Slates,  and 
being  resident  in  the  district ,  or  the  like  freehold  and  two  years' 
residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as 
an  elector  of  a  representative. 

Sec.  lo.  The  representatives  thus  elected  shall  serve  for  the 
term  of  two  years;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  representative, 
or  removal  from  office,  the  gox-emor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the 
county  or  township,  for  which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  an- 
other in  his  stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

Sec.  1 1 .  The  general  assembly,  or  legislature,  sliatl  consist  of 
the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives. 
The  legislative  council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue 
in  office  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress;  any 
three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum ;  and  the  members  of  the  council 
shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  foUon'ing  manner,  to 
wit:  As  soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected  the  governor 
shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together,  and 
when  met  ihej-  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the 
district,  and  each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  five  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  return  their  names  lo  Congress,  five  of  whom  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  and  commission  lo  ser\'e  as  aforesaid;  and 
whene^*cr  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  council,  by  death  or 
removal  from  office,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  nominate 
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two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesiud,  for  each  vacancy,  and 
return  their  names  to  Congress,  one  of  whom  Congress  shall 
appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term;  and  every 
five  j-ears,  four  months  at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lime  of  service  of  the  members  of  council,  the  said  house  shall 
nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress,  five  of  wbom  Congress  shall  appoint  and 
commission  to  ser\'e  as  members  of  the  council  five  years,  unless 
sooner  removed.  And  the  governor,  legislative  coundl,  and 
house  of  representatives  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in 
all  cases  for  the  good  government  of  the  district,  not  repugnant 
to  the  principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and 
declared.  And  all  bills,  ha\'ing  passed  by  a  majority  in  the 
house,  and  by  a  majority  in  the  coundl,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
governor  for  his  assent;  but  no  bill,  or  legislative  act  whatever, 
shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent.  The  governor  shall 
have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  general 
assembly  when,  in  his  opiiiioti,  It  shall  be  e.\pedieDt. 

Sec.  12.  The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secretary, 
and  such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district, 
shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmalion  uf  fidelity,  and  of  olhce;  the 
governor  before  the  President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers 
before  the  governor.  As  soon  as  a  legislature  shall  be  formed  in 
the  district,  the  council  and  house  assembled,  in  one  room,  shall 
have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress 
who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but 
not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  government. 

Sec.  13.  And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these 
republics,  their  laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected;  to  fix  and 
establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions, 
and  governments,  which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in 
the  said  territory;  to  provide,  also,  for  the  establishment  of 
States,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  lor  their  admis- 
Non  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  general  interest: 
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Sec.  14.  It  is  hereby  ordamed  and  declared,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered 
articles  of  compact,  between  the  origina!  Stales  and  the  people 
and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalter- 
able, unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit: 

Article  I. 

No  person,  demeaning  himself  tn  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  wor- 
ship, or  religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territorie&. 

Article  n. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by 
jur>';  of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course 
of  common  law.  All  persons  shall  be  hailabio.  unless  for  capital 
offences,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evident,  or  the  presumption 
great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate;  and  no  cruel  or  unusual 
punishments  shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  u 
necessary,  for  the  common  preservation,  to  take  any  person's 
property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensa- 
tion shall  be  made  for  the  same.  And,  in  the  just  preservation 
of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and  declared,  that  do 
law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  ha\*e  force  in  the  said  territory, 
that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or  affect 
private  contracts,  or  engagements,  bona  Jide^  and  without 
fraud  previously  formed. 

Article  III. 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  b«ng  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost 
good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians;  their 
lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without 
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their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty  they 
never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful 
wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and 
humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made,  for  preventing 
wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  them. 

Article  IV. 

The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed 
therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  to  such  alterations  tlierein  as  shall  be  constitutionally 
made;  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States 
m  Congress  assembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  inhabitants 
and  settlers  in  the  said  territor)-  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted,  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a 
proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  government  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  them  by  Congress,  according  Eo  the  same  conimon 
rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be 
made  on  the  other  States;  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  pro- 
f>orlion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  district,  or  districts,  or  new  States,  as 
in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those 
districts,  or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for 
securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  JiiSe  purchasers.  No 
tax  sliall  be  imposed  on  lands  Uie  property  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed 
higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  be- 
tween the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free, 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  Stales  that  may 
be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or 
duty  therefor. 
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Article  V. 
There  shall  be  fonned  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than 
nor  more  than  five  States;  and  the  boundaries  of  the'Stales/ 
as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent  to 
the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  witt] 
.  .  .  Provided,  howccer.  And  it  is  further  understood  and  de- 
clared, that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  Stales  shall  be  sub- 
ject so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find 
it  expedient,  they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States 
in  that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake^ 
Michigan.   And  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have 
sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  Slate  shall  be 
admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the  United'^ 
States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Stales,  in  all 
respects  whatever;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent- 
constitution  and  State  government:  Provided,  The  constitution 
and  govenuncnt,  so  to  be  formed,  shall  be  republican,  and  in 
cDnfomtity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  articles,  and,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  con- 
federacy, such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the 
State  than  sixty  thousand. 


Article  VI. 

There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territon".  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,] 
whereof  ihe  parly  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  Provided 
aiu^ays,  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  ser\ice  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyedJ 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  afore- 
said. .  .  . 
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PRESIDENT  AXD  CONGRESS 

lire  Constitution  provided  a  framework  of  Federal  Government.  To 
Congress  fell  the  task  of  providing  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
organs  of  government  and  for  their  inter-action.  Wherever  possible, 
Congress  re\'ivc-d  colonial  precedents  and  practices.  Tiie  Prtsidcnt's 
spccrh  at  the  opening  of  Congress  was  not  so  much  an  imitation  of  the 
British  speech  from  the  throne  us  a  continuance  of  a  formality  lo  which 
colonial  assemblies  had  lonn  been  accustomed-  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  clothe  the  new  presidential  u(&cc  with  appruprntv  dignity 
and  to  secure  for  it  pmlige  at  home  and  abroad.  Tradition  suggested  the 
revival  of  British  forms  and  titles;  but  popular  dislike  of  monarchy  and 
its  trapf)ingH  might  not  be  disregarded.  No  one  expressed  more  faithfully 
this  popular  democratic  spirit  than  Senator  W'illiain  Maday  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  journal,  in  the  absence  of  ofTiml  records  of  the  early  debates 
in  the  Senate,  becomes  a  source  of  prime  importance.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  Jefferson  urging  Washington  to  exercise  the  veto  —  a  power  which 
no  English  sovereign  bad  used  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

46.  The  Inauguration  of  IVashinshn.^ 

y>tk  April,  Thursday. — This  is  a  great,  important  day. 
Goddess  of  Etiquette  assi-st  me  while  I  describe  it.  The  Sen- 
ate stood  adjourned  to  half  after  eleven  o'clock.  About  ten, 
dressed  in  my  best  clothes;  went  for  Mr.  Morris'  Lodgings; 
but  met  his  son,  who  told  me  that  his  father  would  not  be  in 
town  until  Saturday.  Turned  into  the  Hall.  The  crowd  already 
great.  The  Senate  met.  The  Vice-President  rose  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  .  .  . 

"Gentlemen:  I  wish  for  the  direction  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  will,  I  suppose,  address  the  Congress.  How  shall  I 
behave?  How  shall  we  receive  it?  Shall  it  be  standing  or  sit- 
ting?" 

*  Maday,  Jeumot  oj  WUiiam  Maclay,  7-9. 
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Here  followed  a  considerable  talk  from  him,  which  I  coald 
make  nothing  of.  Mr.  Lee  began  with  the  House  of  Commons 
(as  is  usual  with  him),  then  the  House  of  Lords;  then  the  King, 
and  then  back  again.  The  result  of  hLs  information  was,  that 
the  Lords  sat.  and  the  Commons  stood,  on  the  delivery  of  the 
King's  s{x«ch.  Mr.  Izard  got  up  and  told  how  often  he  had 
been  in  the  House  of  Parliament.  He  said  a  groat  deal  of  what 
he  had  seen  there;  made,  however,  this  sagacious  discovery, 
that  the  Commons  stood  because  they  had  no  seats  to  sii  on, 
being  arrived  ai  the  House  oi  Lords.  It  was  discovered,  after 
some  lime,  that  the  King  sat,  too,  and  had  his  robes  and  crown 
on. 

Mr.  Adams  got  up  again,  and  said  he  had  been  very  often, 
indeed,  at  the  Parliament  on  those  occasions,  but  there  alwaj-s 
was  such  a  crowd,  and  iadUs  along,  he  could  not  say  how  it  was. 
Nfr.  Carroll  got  up  to  declare  that  he  thought  it  of  no  conse- 
quence how  it  was  in  Great  Britain  —  they  were  no  rule  to  us, 
&c.  But  all  at  once  the  Secretary,  who  had  been  out,  whis- 
pered to  the  Chair  that  the  Clerk  from  the  Representatives 
was  at  the  door  with  a  communication.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Senate,  how  shall  he  be  received?  A  silly  kind  of  resolution  of 
the  committee  on  that  business  had  been  Liidon  the  table  some 
days  ago.  The  amount  of  il  was,  that  each  House  should  com* 
munirate  to  the  other  what  and  how  they  chose;  it  concluded, 
however,  something  in  this  way:  that  everything  should  be 
done  witli  all  the  propriety  that  was  prober.  The  question  was. 
Shall  this  be  adopted,  that  we  may  know  how  to  receive  the 
Clerk?  It  was  objected;  this  will  throw  no  tight  on  the  subject; 
it  will  leave  you  where  you  are.  Mr.  Lee  brought  the  House  of 
Commons  before  us  again.  He  reprobated  the  rule;  declared 
that  the  Clerk  should  not  come  within  the  bar  of  the  House; 
that  the  proper  mode  was  for  the  Sergeant-at- Arras,  with  the 
mace  on  his  shoulder,  to  meet  the  Clerk  at  the  door  and  receive 
his  communication;  we  are  not,  however,  provided  for  this^ 
ceremonious  way  of  doing  business,  having  neither  mace  nc 
Sergeant,  nor  Masters  in  Chancer?*,  who  carrj*  down  bills  from 
the  iilnglish  Lords. 
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Mr.  Izard  got  up  and  labored  uointenigibly  to  show  the 
great  dtstinctton  t>etweeB  a  communication  and  a  delivery  of  a 
thing;  but  he  was  not  minded.  Mr.  Ellsworth  showed  plainly 
enough  that  if  the  Clerk,  was  not  permitted  to  deliver  the  com- 
munication, the  Speaker  might  as  well  send  it  enclosed.  Re- 
peated accounts  came  |thatl  the  Speaker  and  Representatives 
were  at  the  door.  Confusion  ensued;  tlie  members  left  their 
seals.  Mr.  Reed  rose  and  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  neglect  that  had  been  shown  to  Mr.  Thomson,  late  Sec- 
retar>-.  Mr.  Lee  rose  to  answer  him;  but  I  could  not  hear  one 
word  he  said.  The  Speaker  was  introduced,  followed  by  the 
Representatives.  Here  we  sat  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  before 
the  Pre^dent  arrived  —  this  delay  was  owing  to  I^ee,  Izard, 
and  Dalton,  who  had  stayed  with  us  until  tlie  Speaker  came  in, 
instead  of  going  to  attend  the  President.  The  President  ad- 
vanced between  the  Senate  and  Representatives,  bowing  to 
each.  He  was  placed  in  the  chair  by  the  Vice-President;  the 
Senate,  with  their  President,  on  the  right,  the  Speaker  and 
Representatives  on  his  left.  The  Vicc-Prcsidcut  rose,  and 
addressed  a  short  sentence  to  htm.  The  import  of  it  wa.s,  that 
he  should  now  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President.  He  seemed 
to  ha\-e  forgot  half  of  what  he  was  to  say,  for  he  made  a  dead 
pause  and  stood  for  some  time,  to  appearance,  in  a  vacant 
mood.  He  finished  with  a  formal  bow,  and  the  President  was 
conducted  out  of  the  middle  window  into  tlie  gallery,  and 
the  oath  was  administered  by  the  Chancellor.  Notice  that  the 
business  was  done  was  communicated  to  the  crowd  by  pro- 
clamation, etc.,  who  gave  three  cheers,  and  repeated  it  on 
the  President's  bowing  to  them. 

As  tlie  company  returned  into  the  chamber,  the  President 
took  the  chair  and  the  Senate  and  Representatives  their  scats. 
He  rose  and  all  rose,  and  addressed  them.  This  great  man  was 
agitated  and  embarrassed  more  tlian  ever  he  was  by  the  leveled 
cannon  or  pointed  musket.  He  trembled,  and  several  times 
could  scarce  make  out  to  read,  though  it  must  be  supposed  he 
had  often  read  it  before.  He  put  part  of  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  into  the  side  of  what  I  think  the  tailors  call  the  fall  of  the 
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breeches,  changing  the  paper  into  his  left  [right]  hand.  After 
some  time  he  then  did  the  same  with  some  of  the  nngers  of  his 
right  hand,  ^^'hen  he  came  to  the  words  all  the  uvrid,  he  made 
a  flourish  with  his  right  hand  which  left  rather  an  ungainly 
impression.  I  anccrcly,  for  my  part,  wished  all  set  ceremony 
in  the  hands  of  the  dancing  masters,  and  that  this  first  of  men 
hart  read  oflT  his  address  in  the  plainest  manner,  wlhout  ever 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  paper;  for  I  felt  hurt  that  he  was  not 
first  m  everything.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  brown,  with  metal 
buttons,  with  an  eagle  on  them,  white  stockings,  a  bag,  and 
sword. 

From  the  Hall  there  was  a  grand  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  where  prayers  were  said  by  the  Bishop.  The  procession 
was  well  conducted  and  without  accident,  as  far  as  I  have 
heard.  The  militia  were  all  under  arms,  lined  the  street  near 
the  church,  made  a  good  figure,  and  behaved  well. 

47,  Tlie  President's  Speech  and  tlte  Address  of  Ote  floitse.^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Tuesday,  October  25,  1791. 

A  message  being  received  from  the  Senate,  stating  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  the  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker,  attended  by  the  members 
of  the  House,  withdrew  to  the  Senate  Chamber  for  the  purpose 
of  receiWng  the  same. 

On  the  return  of  the  members,  the  Speaker  laid  before  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  the  President.  .  .  . 

The  Speech  was  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  October  a6. 


The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  WTiole,  on  the 
President's  Speech,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  in  the  chair. 

The  Speech  being  read,  Mr,  Vining  moved  *  resolution,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  purport: 

»  Annals  ofCmpess,  3  Cong.,  t  Sess.,  143-47  P^usim. 
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"Resolved,  That  it  is  Ihe  opinion  of  this  committee  that  an 
Address  should  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  his  Speech, 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  United 
States,  expressive  of  the  approbation  of  the  House  of  the  wise 
ana  prudent  measures  he  has  pursued  during  their  recess,  in 
'Jie  execution  of  the  duties  committed  to  his  charge:  promis- 
ing speedy  attention  to  the  important  and  momentous  objects 
reconunended  to  their  consideration,  and  expressing  their  ap- 
probation of  the  humane  and  effectual  steps  taken,  under 
his  direction,  for  the  defence  of  the  wesicrn  frontiers." 

This  resolution  was  objected  to  by  Messrs.  Laurance,  Sedg- 
wick, Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Livermore.  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  expressed  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  points 
which  required  further  information  and  investigation  before 
the  House  could,  ftith  propriety,  determine.  .  .  . 

Several  modifications  were  proposed  to  the  resolution,  which 
was  i'mally  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  a 
respectful  address  ought  to  be  presented  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
answer  to  his  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  containing  assurances  that  this 
House  will  take  into  consideration  the  various  and  important 
matters  recommended  to  their  attention." 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Laurance,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  Address,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution.  .  .  . 


Thursday,  Octobrr  27. 

Mr.  Madison,  from  the  committee  appointed,  rcfwrted  an 
Address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  his 
speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress^  which  was  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
immediately. 

The  House  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  ol 
the  Whole  House  on  the  said  Address;  and,  after  some  time 
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spent  iherein,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  reported  that  the  committee 
had  had  the  said  Address  under  consideration,  and  made  no^ 
amendment  thereto.  WTiereupon,  it 

Resolved,  unamtmusly.  That  Lhls  House  doth  agree  to  the 
said  Address,  in  Die  words  following:  .  .  . 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker,  attended  by  the  House,  do  pre- 
sent the  siud  Address;  and  that  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Laurance, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  be  a  committee  to  wait  oa 
the  President  to  know  when  and  where  it  will  be  conveoienti 
for  him  to  receive  the  same.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Madison,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  know  when  and  where  it 
will  be  convenient  for  him  to  receive  the  Address  of  this  House, 
in  answer  to  his  Sjieech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  rejwrled 
that  Uie  committee  had  waited  on  the  President,  who  agnified 
to  tliem  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  him  to  receive  the  said 
Address  at  twelve  o'cltick  to-morrow,  at  his  own  house. 

Friday,  October  38. 

The  Speaker,  attended  by  the  House,  then  withdrew  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  there  presented  to  himj 
the  Address  of  this  House,  in  answer  to  his  Speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  to  which  the  Fre^dent  made  the  following 

reply: 

Gentlemen: 

The  pleasure  I  derive  from  an  assurance  of  your  attention  to 
the  objects  1  have  recommended  to  you  is  doubled  by  your 
concurrence  in  the  testimony  I  have  borne  to  the  prosperous 
condition  of  our  public  affairs. 

Relying  on  the  sanctions  of  your  enlightened  judgment,  and 
on  yi>ur  patriotic  aid,  I  shall  be  the  more  encouraged  in  all  my 
endeavors  for  the  public  weal,  and  particularly  in  those  whi( 
may  be  required  on  my  part  for  executing  the  salutarj'  measures" 
I  anticipate  from  your  present  deliberations. 
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48.  Origin  0/  the  First  Veto  Message.^ 

Apr.  6.  I1792.]  The  President  called  on  me  before  breakfast 
8:  first  introduced  some  other  matters,  then  fell  on  the  repre- 
sentn  bill  which  he  had  now  in  his  possn  for  the  loth  day.  I 
hod  before  given  him  my  opn  in  writing  that  the  method  of 
apportionmt  was  contrarj-  to  the  constn.  He  agreed  that  it 
was  contrarj*  to  the  common  understanding  of  that  instrument, 
&  to  what  was  understood  at  the  time  by  the  makers  of  it :  that 
yet  it  would  bear  the  constn  which  the  bill  put,  &  he  observed 
that  the  vote  for  &  against  the  bill  was  perfectly  geographical, 
a  northern  agt  a  southern  vote,  &  he  feared  he  should  be 
thought  to  be  taking  side  with  a  southern  party.  T  admitted 
this  motive  of  delicacy,  but  that  it  should  not  induce  him  to  do 
wrong:  urged  the  dangers  to  which  the  scramble  for  the  frac- 
tionary members  would  always  lead.  He  here  expressed  his  fear 
tba  t  there  would  ere  long,  be  a  separation  of  the  union ;  that  the 
public  mind  seemed  dissatisfied  &  tending  to  this.  He  went 
home,  sent  for  Randolph  the  .Atty  Genl.  desired  him  to  get  Mr. 
Madison  immediately  &  come  to  me,  &  if  we  three  concurred 
in  opn  that  he  should  negative  the  bill,  he  desired  to  hear  no- 
thing more  about  it  but  that  we  would  draw  the  instrument  i<xc 
him  to  sign.  They  came.  Our  minds  had  been  before  made  up. 
\Vc  drew  the  instrument.  Randolph  carried  it  to  him  &  told 
him  we  all  concurred  in  it.  He  walked  with  him  to  the  door,  and 
as  if  he  siill  wished  to  get  olT,  he  said,  '*  &  you  say  you  approve  of 
ihw  yourself."  *'  Yes,  Sir,  says  Randolph  I  do  upon  my  honor." 
He  sent  it  in  to  the  H.  of  Representatives  instantly.  A  few  of 
the  hottest  friends  of  the  bill  expressed  passion,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  satisfied.  &  both  in  and  out  of  doors  it  gave  pleasure 
to  have  at  length  an  instance  of  the  negative  being  exercised. 

49.  TIk  Veto  Message  in  the  House  of  Representatives.' 

HouM  of  Representatives. 
Thursday.  April  5,  1793. 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United 

'  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Ford  «!.),  1, 193. 

*  Annotj  ofConp^tss,  a  Cong,  i  Scss.,  539-41,  passim. 
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States  retunung  to  the  House  the  bill  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
MtMod  "An  ftct  for  aa  Apportionment  of  Representatives 
«M«f  the  9C<xnX  Stales  according  to  the  &r&t  Eaumeratioa." 
aad  pmmlfd  to  the  President  for  his  approbation  on  Monday, 
Uie  :oUi  of  Mu^;  to  which  bill  the  Prcfiidcnt  hav'ing  made 
4fe^|(BlM\  Uk  said  objections  were  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
Mtani  at  latge  on  the  Journal,  as  follows: 

"  United  States,  Aprii  $,  1792. 
'^Qmlkmtm  </  tMe  House  of  Representatives: 

"I  b*\t  matuccly  considered  the  act  passed  by  the  two 
Hwwn  entitled  'An  act  for  an  Apportionment  of  Rcpresenta- 
li^r«taaMHlg  the  several  States,  according  to  the  ^t  Enumera- 
ttw; '  and  I  return  it  to  your  House,  wherein  it  originated,  willi 
ti^  f«AUowinft  objections: 

^Ftnt.  The  Constitution  has  prescribed  that  Representa- 
tive thail  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according 
W  iMr  respeciive  numbers;  and  there  is  no  one  proportion  or 
diviiwr  which,  applied  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  States, 
viU  yW<l  the  number  and  allotment  of  Representatives  pro- 
pOMd  by  the  bill. 

"Second.  The  Constitution  has  also  provided  that  the 
number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
U^Tty  thousand;  whidi  restriction  is  by  the  conte.Kt,  and  by 
lair  and  obvious  construction,  to  be  applied  to  the  separate 
aihl  respective  numbers  of  the  States;  and  the  bill  has  allotted 
lo  ri^t  of  the  States  more  than  one  fur  ever\'  thirty  thousand. 

"  G.  Washington." 

Friday,  April  6. 

The  House  proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  entitled  "An  act  for  an  .Apportionment  of  Repre- 
itrntatives  among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  first 

Knumeration,"  which  was  presented  for  approbation  on  Mon- 
day, the  a6tfa  of  March,  and  returned  by  the  President  yester- 
day, with  objections. 
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The  President's  objectioos  were  also  read;  and,  after  debate 
OD  the  subject-mat ler  o{  the  said  bill,  the  question  "That  the 
House,  on  reconsideration,  do  agree  to  psL,  the  bill,"  was 
determined  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Const  itution  of  the 
United  States,  and  passed  in  the  negative  —  yeas  23,  nays  33 
—  as  follows:  .  .  . 

And  so  the  said  bill  was  rejected,  two- thirds  of  the  House  not 
agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

50.  President  Je^trson's  TnnffMiion.^ 

December  8,  1801. 

Sir:  The  circumstances  under  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this 
place  rendering  inconvenient  the  mode  heretofore  practised, 
of  making  by  personal  address  the  first  communications  be- 
tween the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches,  I  have  adopted 
that  by  Message,  as  used  on  all  subsequent  occasions  through 
the  session.  In  doing  this  I  have  had  principal  regard  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  economy  of  their  time, 
to  their  reUef  from  the  embarrassment  of  immediate  answers, 
on  subjects  not  yet  fully  before  them,  and  to  the  benefits 
thence  resulting  to  the  public  affairs.  Trusting  that  a  pro- 
cedure founded  in  these  motives  will  meet  their  a])probalion.  I 
beg  leave,  through  you,  sir,  to  communicate  the  enclosed  Mes- 
sage, with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  to  the  honorable 
the  Senate,  and  pray  you  to  accept,  for  yourself  and  them,  the 
homage  of  my  high  respect  and  consideration. 

Til.  Jefferson. 
*  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidatts,  1,  $2$. 
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THE   SEi;UTE   AS  AN   EXECIH'IVE   COUNCIL 

That  Washington  expected  the  Senate  to  act  as  a  sort  of  executive 
coundladmitsof  Uttledoubt.  The  expectation  was  natural.  TheConven- 
tion  of  1 7S7  had  expressly  rejected  a  proposition  to  establish  such  a  coun- 
cil and  had  associated  the  Senate  with  the  President  in  important  execu- 
ti\~e  matters.  Moreover,  the  membership  was  not  at  first  too  large  to 
permit  of  its  acting  in  a  confidential,  advisory  capacity.  But  almost  at 
once,  if  we  may  trust  Maclay's  Journal,  the  Senate  exhibited  an  independ- 
ence and  aloofness  which  in  the  end  jxevented  the  establishment  of  inti- 
mate idattons. 

$u  Considerations  on  the  Time,  Place,  and  Manner  of 
Consuitations.^ 

TTie  President  has  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties  and  to  s^^xnnt  officers. 

The  Senate,  when  this  power  is  exercised,  is  evidently  a 
council  only  to  the  President,  howev^  its  coDcurrence  may  be 
to  his  acts.  It  seems  incident  to  this  rdaticm  between  them, 
that  not  only  the  time,  but  the  place  and  Majffi«r  of  consult- 
ation, should  be  with  the  Prestdent.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
place  may  %-ar>-.  Hke  indi^iosition  or  indinatitm  of  the  Pre- 
sident may  require,  that  the  Senate  should  be  summcHwd  to 
the  President's  house.  WlMne\'er  the  govnnment  shall  have 
buildings  of  its  own.  an  executi\-e  chamber  will  no  doubt  be 
p^o^ided.  where  the  Senate  will  gcDerally  attend  the  President. 
It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  place  may  be  made  to  dcpoid  in 
SMne  degree  on  the  natiire  of  the  business.  In  the  a^^xxntment 
to  offices,  the  agency  of  the  Senate  is  purely  e^Rcutive.  and 
they  may  be  summoned  to  the  President.  In  treaties,  the 
agenc>-  k  p<«haps  as  much  of  a  legislati%-e  nature,  and  the  busi- 
ness may  possibK  be  referred  to  their  detzberations  in  thrir 
legtalam-e  chamb».  Hie  ixcasiw  fcv  thb  distinctioa  will  be 
fcsseced  if  not  desta-ix-ed.  wh«i  a  chamber  shall  be  ^DprofHi- 
ated  for  the  joint  biisiness  ot  the  President  aad  the  Senate. 
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The  manner  of  consultation  may  atso  vary.  The  indisposi- 
tion  of  the  President  may  supersede  the  mere  question  of  con- 
vcniency.  The  inclination  or  ideas  of  different  Presidents  may 
Ije  different.  The  opinions,  both  oi"  Prcaident  and  Senators,  as 
to  the  pn^r  manner,  may  be  changed  by  experience.  In  some 
kinds  of  business  it  may  be  found  best  for  the  President  to 
make  his  propositions  orally  and  in  person,  in  others  by  a 
written  message.  On  some  occasions  it  may  be  most  conven- 
ient, that  Ihc  President  should  attend  the  deliberations  and 
decisions  on  his  propositions;  on  others  that  he  should  not;  or 
that  he  should  not  attend  the  whole  of  the  lime.  In  other  cases, 
again,  as  in  treaties  of  a  complicated  nature,  it  may  happen, 
that  he  will  send  his  pro|X)sitioas  in  writing,  and  consult  the 
Senate  in  person  after  time  shall  have  been  allowed  for  consider- 
ation. Many  other  varieties  m.ay  be  suggested  as  to  ihc  mode 
by  practice. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  it  would  seem  not  amiss,  that  the 
Senate  should  accommodate  their  rules  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  particular  mode  and  place,  that  may  be  preferred,  provid- 
ing for  the  reception  of  cither  oral  or  written  propositions,  and 
for  giving  their  consent  and  advice  in  either  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  President,  !ea\*ing  him  free  to  use  the  mode  and 
place,  that  may  be  found  most  eligible  and  accordant  with 
other  buaness,  which  may  be  before  him  at  the  time. 

5a.  Bow  the  President  shall  be  received  in  the  Senate? 

"Resolved,  That  when  nominations  shall  be  made  in  writing 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate,  a  future 
day  shall  be  assigned,  unless  the  Senate  shall  direct  otherwise, 
for  taking  them  into  consideration;  that  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  meet  the  Senate  in  the  Senate-chamber, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  have  a  chair  on  the  floor,  be 
considered  as  at  the  head  of  the  Senate,  and  his  chair  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  that,  when  the 
Senate  shall  be  convened  b>'  the  President  of  the  United  States 

'  Rcsolutton  of  the  Senate,  August  ai,  17S9.  Wrilings  oj  Washington 
(Ford  cd.)>  XI,  419  n. 
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at  any  other  place,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Senators 
shall  attend  at  the  place  appointed.  The  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  also  attend  to  take  the  minutes  of  the  Senate ;  that  all 
questions  shall  be  put  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  either  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Senators  shall  signify  their  assent  or  dissent  by  answer- 
ing viva  voce  Ay  or  No." 

53.  President  and  Senate  in  Executive  Session.^ 

August  «rf,  5d/«r(/ay.  —  Senate  met,  and  went  on  the 
Coasting  bill.  The  door-keeper  soon  told  us  of  the  arrival  of  the 
President.  The  President  was  introduced  and  took  our  Vice- 
President's  chair.  He  rose  and  told  us  bluntly  that  he  had 
called  on  us  for  our  advice  and  consent  to  some  propositions 
respecting  the  treaty  to  be  held  with  the  Southern  Indians. 
Said  he  had  brought  General  Knox  with  him,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  business.  He  then  turned  to  General 
Knox,  who  was  seated  on  the  left  of  the  chair.  Gen.  Knox 
handed  him  a  paper,  which  he  handed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  was  sealed  on  a  chair  on  the  floor  to  his  right. 
Our  Vice-President  hurried  over  the  paper.  Carriages  were 
dri\*ing  past,  and  such  a  noise.  I  could  tell  it  was  something 
about  Indians,  but  was  not  master  of  one  sentence  of  it.  Signs 
were  made  to  the  door-keeper  to  shut  down  the  sashes.  Seven 
heads,  as  we  since  have  learned,  were  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
paper,  which  the  Senate  were  to  give  their  advice  and  consent 
to.  They  were  so  framed  that  this  could  be  done  by  aye  or  no. 

The  President  told  us  that  a  paper  from  an  agent  of  the  Chero- 
kees  was  given  to  him  just  as  he  was  coming  to  the  Hall.  He 
nwtioned  to  Gen.  Knox  for  it.  and  handed  it  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  read.  It  complained  hard  of  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  &c.,  ihcir  \iolation 
of  treaties,  &c.  Our  Vice-President  now  read  off  the  Erst  article, 
to  wliich  our  advice  and  consent  was  requested.  It  referred 
back  prindpally  to  some  statements  in  the  body  of  the  writing 
which  had  been  read. 

*  Macby,  /tnnat  ef  WiUiam  Maday,  13&-33  fassm. 
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Mr.  Morris  rose.  Said  the  notsc  of  carriages  had  been  so 
great  that  he  really  could  not  say  that  he  had  heard  the  body 
of  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  and  prayed  it  might  be  read 
again.  It  was  so. 

It  was  no  sooner  read,  than  our  Vice-President  immediately 
read  the  first  head  over  again,  and  put  the  question,  Do  you 
advise  and  consent,  &c.?  There  was  a  dead  pause.  Mr.  Morris 
whispered  me,  "We  will  sec  who  will  venture  to  break  silence 
first." 

Our  President  was  proceeding:  "As  many  as  — " 

I  rose  reluctantly,  indeed,  and  from  the  length  of  the  pause, 
the  hint  pvcn  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  proceeding  of  our  Vice- 
President,  it  appeared  to  me  that  if  I  did  not,  no  other  one 
would,  and  we  should  have  these  advices  and  consents  ravished, 
in  a  degree,  from  us. 

Mr.  President:  The  paper  which  you  have  now  read  to  ijs 
appears  to  have  for  its  basis  sundry  treaties  and  public  trans- 
actions between  the  Southern  Indians  and  the  United  Stales 
and  the  States  of  Geo^a,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  business  is  new  to  the  Senate.  It  is  of  importance.  It  is 
our  duty  to  inform  ourselves,  as  well  as  possible,  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  therefore  call  for  the  reading  of  the  treaties  and  other 
documents  alluded  to  in  the  paper  before  us. 

I  cast  an  eye  at  the  Preadent  of  the  United  States.  I  saw  he 
wore  an  aspect  of  stem  displeasure.  General  Knox  turned  up 
some  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  protests  of  one  Blount, 
agent  for  North  Carolina.  Mr.  T./ee  rose  and  named  a  particular 
treaty,  which  he  wished  read.  The  business  labored  with  th< 
Senate.  There  appeared  an  evident  reluctance  to  proceed. 
TTie  firnt  article  was  about  the  Cherokecs.  It  wtls  hinted  that 
the  person  just  come  from  there  might  havemoreinformatioa. 
TTie  President  of  the  United  States  rose;  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  that  article  being  postponed,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
would  see  the  messenger. 

The  second  article,  which  was  about  the  Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws,  was  likewise  postponed.  The  third  article  more 
immediately  concerned  Georgia  and  the  Creeks.   Mr.  Gunn, 
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from  Georgia,  moved  that  this  be  ]xl6^3oned  till  Monday.  He 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Few.  General  Knox  was  asked  when 
General  Lincoln  would  be  here  on  his  way  lo  Georgia,  lie 
answered  not  until  Saiurday  next.  The  whole  House  seemed 
against  Gunn  and  Few.  I  rose,  and  said;  When  I  considered 
the  newness  and  importance  of  the  subject,  that  one  article 
had  already  been  postponed;  that  (reneral  Lincoln,  the  first 
named  of  the  commissioners,  would  not  be  here  for  a  week;  the 
deep  interest  Georgia  had  in  lliis  affair.  —  I  could  not  think  it  ■ 
improper  that  the  Senators  from  that  State  should  be  indulged 
inapostponementuntil  Monday;  and  more  especially  as  I  had 
not  heard  any  inconvenience  pointed  out  that  could  possibly 
flow  from  it. 

Tlie  question  was  put,  and  actually  carried;  but  Ellsworth' 
immediately  began  a  long  discourse  on  the  merits  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  was  answered  by  Lee,  who  ap[>ealcd  to  the  Constitu- 
tion with  regard  to  the  power  of  making  war.  Butler  and 
Izard  answered,  and  Mr.  Morris  at  last  informed  the  disputants 
that  they  were  debating  on  a  subject  that  was  actually  post- 
poned. Mr.  Adams  denied,  in  the  face  of  the  House,  that  it 
had  been  postponed.  This  very  trick  has  been  ])layed  by  him 
and  his  New  England  men  more  than  once.  The  question  wa^j 
however,  put  a  second  time,  and  carried. 

I  had.  at  an  early  stage  of  the  bui^iness,  whispered  Mr. 
Morris  that  I  thought  the  best  way  to  conduct  the  businesaJ 
was  to  have  all  the  papers  committed.  My  reasons  were  that 
I  saw  no  chance  of  a  fair  investigation  of  subjects  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sat  there,  with  his  Sccrclarj'  of 
War  to  support  his  opinions,  and  overawe  the  timid  and  neutral 
part  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Morris  hastily  rose,  and  moved  that 
the  papers  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five, 
to  report  oa  soon  as  might  be  on  them.  He  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gunn.  Several  members  grumbled  some  objections.  Mr. 
Butler  rose;  made  a  lengthy  speech  agmnst  commitment;  said 
we  were  acting  as  a  council.  No  coimcil  ever  committed  any- 
thing. Committees  were  an  improper  mode  of  doing  business; 
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it  threw  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  many  into  the  hands 
of  the  few,  &c. 

I  rose,  and  supported  the  mode  of  doing  business  by  com- 
mittees; that  committees  were  used  in  all  public  deliberative 
bodies,  &c.  I  thought  I  did  the  subject  justice,  but  concluded 
the  coounitment  cannot  be  attended  witli  any  possible  incon- 
venience. Some  articles  are  already  postponed  until  Monday. 
Whoever  the  commitlee  are,  if  committed,  they  must  make 
their  report  on  Monday  morning.  I  spoke  through  the  whole 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Pccvisliness  itself,  I  think,  could  not 
have  taken  offense  at  anything  I  said. 

As  I  sat  down,  the  President  of  the  United  States  started  up 
in  a  violent  fret.  *'  This  dcjeais  every  purpose  of  my  coming  here," 
were  the  first  words  that  he  said.  He  then  went  on  that  he  had 
brought  his  Secretary  at  War  with  him  to  give  every  necessary 
iiifurmation ;  that  the  Secretary  knew  all  about  Lhc  business, 
and  yet  he  was  delayed,  and  could  not  go  on  with  the  matter. 
He  cooled,  however,  by  degrees.  Said  he  had  no  objection  to 
putting  off  this  matter  until  Monday,  but  declared  he  did  not 
understand  the  matter  of  commitment.  He  might  be  delayed; 
he  could  not  tell  bow  long. 

He  rose  a  second  time,  and  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
postponement  until  Monday  at  ten  o'clock.  By  the  looks  of 
the  Senate,  this  seemed  agreed  to.  A  pause  for  sometime  en- 
sued. We  waited  for  him  to  withdraw.  He  did  so,  with  a  dis- 
contented air.  Had  it  been  any  oilier  tlian  the  man  who  I  wish 
to  regard  as  the  first  character  in  the  world,  I  would  have 
said,  with  sullen  dignity. 


A  u%usl  Z4lh,  Monday.  —  The  Senate  met.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  soon  took  his  seat,  and  the  business  began. 
The  President  wore  a  different  aspect  from  what  he  did  Satur- 
day. He  was  placid  and  serene,  and  manifested  a  spirit  of 
accommoda'tion ;  declared  his  consent  that  his  questions  should 
bcamcndcd.  A  tedious  debate  took  place  on  the  third  article.  I 
was  called  on  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  to  state  something 
respecting  the  treaty  held  by  Pemisylvania.  This  brought  me 
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up.  I  did  not  speak  long,  but  endeavored  to  be  as  pointed  as 
possible.  The  third  article  consisted  of  two  questions.  The 
first  I  was  for,  I  disliked  the  second,  but  both  were  carried. 
The  fourth  article  consisted  of  sundry  questions.  I  moved 
pointedly  for  a  division.  Got  it.  Voted  for  the  first,  and  op- 
posed the  second  part.  A  long  debate  ensued,  which  was 
likely  to  end  only  in  words.  I  moved  to  have  the  words  "  in 
fulure  thereof  by  the  United  States,"  struck  out,  and  al- 
though Ellsworth,  Wyngate,  and  Dalton  had  spoke  on  the 
same  side  with  me,  yet  I  was  not  seconded.  My  colleague 
had  in  private  declared  himself  of  my  opinion  also.  It  was 
an  engagement  that  the  United  States  would  pay  the  stip- 
ulated purchase  money  for  Georgia,  in  case  Georgia  did  not. 
The  arguments  I  used  on  this  subject  were  so  plain,  I  need 
not  set  them  down.  Yet  a  shamefacedoess,  or  I  know  not 
what,  flowing  from  the  presence  of  the  President,  kept  every- 
body silent. 

The  next  clause  was  for  a  free  port  on  Che  Altamaha  or  St. 
Mary's  river.  This  produced  some  debate,  and  the  President 
proposed  "secure"  port  in  place  of  "free"  port.  Agreed  to. 
Now  followed  something  of  giving  the  Indians  commissions, 
on  their  taking  the  oaths  to  Government.  It  was  a  silly  affair, 
but  it  was  carried  without  any  debate.  Now  followed  a  clause, 
whether  the  cession  of  lands  should  be  made  an  ultimatum 
with  the  Creeks.  There  was  an  alternative  in  case  this  should 
be  negatived;  but,  strange  to  tell,  the  Senate  negatived  both, 
when  it  was  plain  one  only  should  have  been  so.  A  boimdary 
was  named  by  a  following  clause  which  the  commissioners  were 
to  adhere  to.  Money  and  honorary  commissions  to  be  given  to 
the  Indians.  The  old  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws,  made  the  basis  of  the  future  treaty,  though  none 
of  them  were  read  to  us,  nor  a  single  principle  of  them  explained, 
(but  it  was  late.)  The  twenty  thousand  dollars  applied  to  this 
treaty,  if  necessary.  This  closed  the  business.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  withdrew,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Just  as  the  Senate  had  fairly  entered  on  business,  I  was 
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called  out  by  the  door-keeper  to  speak  to  Col.  Humphreys.  It 
was  to  invite  me  to  dimier  with  the  President,  on  Thursday 
next,  at  four  o'clock.  I  really  was  surprised  at  the  invitation. 
It  will  be  my  duty  to  go;  however,  I  will  make  no  inferences 
whatever.  I  am  convinced  al!  the  dinners  he  can  now  give,  or 
ever  could,  will  make  no  difference  in  my  conduct.  Perhaps  he 
knew  not  of  my  being  in  town.  Perhaps  he  has  changed  his 
mind  of  me.  I  was  long  enough  in  town,  however,  before  my 
going  home.  It  is  a  thing,  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence; 
nor  shall  it  have  any  with  me. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  APPOINTING  AND  REMOVING  POWER  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, duriog  the  first  session  of  Congress,  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  foreign  aSairs,  the  head  of  which  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  to  be 
removable  by  the  President."  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expe- 
diency of  vesting  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  alone  were  ques- 
tioned. The  debate  was  occasioned  by  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause 
"to  be  removable  by  the  President."  In  the  end  a  majority  concurred  in 
conceding  the  power  to  the  President  alone,  but  hesitated  to  appear  to 
grant  the  power  in  a  legislative  act.  The  objectionable  clause  was  stricken 
out,  after  an  amendment  had  been  adopted  which  stated  that  "whenever 
said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  by  the  President,"  the'chief  clerk 
should  perform  his  duties.  The  various  arguments  used  by  his  opponents 
are  summarized  by  Madison;  the  views  of  White  were  held  by  a  consid- 
erable  minority. 

54.  Debate  on  the  Estahlisknunt  0/  a  Secretaryship  of  Foreign 

Affairs.^ 

Mr.  White.  —  The  constitution  gives  the  President  the 
power  of  nominating,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  appointing  to  ofi&ce.  As  I  conceive  the  power  of 
[^pointing  and  dismissing  to  be  united  in  their  natures,  and  a 
principle  that  never  was  called  in  question  in  any  Government, 
T  am  averse  to  that  part  of  the  clause  which  subjects  the  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  constitution,  special  provision  is  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  judges;  that  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  deviation 
from  my  principle;  but  as  it  is  a  constitutional  provision,  it  is 
to  be  admitted.  In  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
constitution,  I  take  it,  that  the  principle  I  have  laid  down  is 
the  governing  one.   Now  the  constitution  has  associated  the 

*  House  of  Represcntati\-es,  June  16-17,  1789-  Annals  of  Congress, 
X  Cong.,  I  Scss..  473-5-1  passim. 
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Senate  with  the  President,  in  appointing  the  heads  of  dqiart- 
menls.  The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment; for  the  words  of  the  law  declare,  that  there  shall  be 
a  department  established,  at  Uie  head  of  which  shall  be  an 
officer  to  be  so  denominated.  If,  then,  the  Senate  arc  associated 
with  the  President  in  the  appointment,  they  ought  also  to  be 
associated  in  the  dismission  from  otHce.  .  .  . 

I  differ  also  with  my  colleague  in  the  principle  that  he  has 
laid  down,  that  this  is  in  its  nature  an  executive  power.  Tlie 
constitution  supposes  power  incident  to  Government,  and 
arranges  it  into  distinct  branches,  with  or  without  checks;  but 
it  enumerates  under  each  department  the  powers  it  may  exer- 
cise. TTic  Legislature  may  exert  its  authority  in  passing  la^vs 
relating  to  any  of  its  particular  powers.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  President;  but  the  executive  powers  so  vested, 
are  those  enumerated  in  the  constitution.  He  may  nominate, 
and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
all  officers,  because  the  constitution  gives  this  power,  and  not 
because  the  power  is  in  its  nature  a  power  incident  to  his  de- 
partment. My  ideas  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
are  precisely  the  same.  The  Legislature  may  do  certain  acXs 
because  the  constitution  says  they  shall  have  power  to  do  them, 
and  the  Executive  Magistrate  is  authorized  to  exercise  powers 
because  they  are  vested  in  liira  by  the  same  instrument.  It  has 
given  him  the  power  of  appointment  under  certain  qualifica- 
tions; the  power  of  removal  is  incident  to  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, and  both  equally  dcjiendent  upon  the  arrangement  made 
in  the  constitution ;  consequently,  a  dismission  from  office  must 
be  brought  about  by  the  same  modiBcation  as  the  appointment. 

Mr.  >tadison.  —  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
know  that  our  decision  will  involve  the  decision  of  uU  similar 
cases.  The  decision  that  is  at  this  time  made,  will  become  the 
permanent  exposition  of  the  constitution;  and  on  a  permanent 
exposition  of  the  constitution  will  depend  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  whole  Government.  .  .  .  Another  doctrine, 
which  has  foimd  very  respectable  friends,  has  been  particularly 
nd%-ocated  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Smith). 
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It  is  this:  when  an  officer  is  apirainted  by  the  President  and 
Seoate,  he  can  only  be  displaced  for  malfeasance  in  his  office 
by  impeachment.    I  think  this  would  give  a  stability  to  the 
executive  department,  so  far  as  it  may  be  described  by  the 
heads  of  departments,  which  is  more  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  republican  Govtmmenls  in  general,  and  this  consti 
tulion  in  particular,  than  any  doctrine  which  has  yet  been 
proposed.  The  danger  to  liberty,  the  danger  of  mal-adminis- 
tration,  has  not  yet  been  found  to  lie  so  much  in  the  fadlityJ 
of  introducing  improper  persons  into  office,  as  in  the  difficulty ' 
of  displacing  those  who  are  unworthy  of  the  public  trust.  If  it 
is  said,  that  an  officer  once  appointed  shall  not  be  displaced 
without  the  formality  required  by  impeachment,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  security  wc  have  for  the  faithful  admin- 
istration of  the  Government?  Kvery  individual,  in  the  longj 
chain  which  extends  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  link  o(  the 
Executive  Magistracy,  would  find  a  security  in  his  situation 
which  would  relax  his  fidelity  and  promptitude  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty. 

The  doctrine,  however,  which  seems  to  stand  most  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  I  contend  for,  is,  that  the  powi-r  to  annul 
an  appointment  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incidental  to  the 
power  which  makes  the  appointment.  I  agree  that  if  nothing 
more  was  said  in  the  constitution  than  that  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  adWce  aad  consent  of  the  Senate,  should  apptnnt 
to  office,  there  would  be  great  force  in  sajing  that  the  power 
of  removal  resulted  by  a  natural  implication  from  the  power  of 
appointing.  But  there  is  another  part  of  the  constitution,  no 
less  explicit  than  the  one  on  which  the  gentleman's  doctrine  Is 
founded ,  it  is  that  part  which  declares  that  the  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States.  The  a<^sod- 
ation  of  the  Senate  with  the  President  in  exercising  that  parlic-^ 
ular  function,  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule;  and  excep- 
tions to  general  rules,  I  conceive,  arc  ever  to  be  taken  strictly. 
But  there  is  another  part  of  the  constitution  which  inclines, 
in  my  judgment,  to  favor  the  construction  I  put  upon  it;  the 
President  is  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
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executed.  If  the  duty  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed  be 
required  at  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Magistrate,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  generally  intended  he  should  have  that  species 
of  power  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end.  Now,  if  the 
officer  when  once  appointed  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  Pre- 
sident for  his  official  existence,  but  upon  a  distinct  body,  (for 
where  there  are  two  negatives  required,  either  can  prevent  the 
removal.)  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  President  can  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  It  is  true,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous operation,  he  may  obtain  an  impeachment,  and  even 
without  this  it  is  possible  he  may  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  an  officer;  but  would  this 
give  that  species  of  control  to  the  Executive  Magistrate  which 
seems  to  be  required  by  the  constitution?  I  own,  if  my  opinion 
was  not  contrary  to  that  eotertaincd  by  what  I  suppose  to  be 
the  minorit)'  on  this  question,  I  should  be  doubtful  of  being 
mistaken,  when  I  discovered  how  inconsistent  that  construc- 
tion would  make  the  constitution  with  itself.  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  imagine  the  wisdom  of  the  convention  who 
framed  the  constitution  contemplated  such  inconf!;ruity. 

There  is  another  maxim  which  ought  to  direct  us  in  expound- 
ing the  constitution,  and  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  liiid  down, 
in  most  of  the  constitutions  or  bills  of  rights  in  the  republics 
of  America ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  writings  of  the  most 
celebrated  civilians,  and  is  every  where  held  as  essential  to  the 
preser\'-ation  of  liberty,  that  the  three  great  departments  of 
Government  be  kept  separate  and  distinct;  and  if  in  any  case 
they  are  blended,  it  i^  in  order  to  admit  a  partial  quali&cation, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  guard  against  an  entire  consolida- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  when  we  review  the  several  parts  ol 
this  constitution,  when  it  says  that  the  legislative  powers  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  certain 
exceptions,  and  the  executive  power  vested  in  the  President 
with  certain  exceptions,  we  must  suppose  they  were  intended 
to  be  kept  separate  in  all  cases  in  which  thc>'  are  not  blended, 
and  ought,  consequently,  to  expound  the  constitution  so  as  to 
blend  them  as  little  as  possible. 
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It  is  this:  when  an  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Prcddcnt  and 
Senate,  he  can  only  be  displaced,  for  malfeasance  in  his  office 
by  impeachment.    I  think  this  would  give  a  stability  to  the 
executive  department,  so  far  as  it  may  be  described  by  the 
heads  of  dei>artmeDts,  which  is  more  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  republican  Governments  in  general,  and  this  consti- 
tution in  particular,  than  any  doctrine  which  has  yet 
proposed.  The  danger  to  liberty,  the  danger  of  mal-adminis- 
tration,  has  not  yet  been  found  to  lie  so  much  in  the  facility 
of  introducing  improper  persons  into  office,  as  in  the  difficulty 
of  displacing  those  who  are  unworthy  of  the  public  trust.  If  it 
is  s^'d,  that  an  officer  once  appointed  shall  nut  be  displaced 
without  the  formality  required  by  impeachment,  1  shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  security  we  have  for  the  faithful  admin- 
istration of  the  Government?  Every  individual,  in  the  long 
chain  which  extends  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  link  of  the  a 
Executive  Magistrac)',  would  find  a  security  in  his  situation  ^ 
which  would  relax  his  fidelity  and  promptitude  in  the  dis-     i 
charge  of  his  duty.  ^| 

The  doctrine,  however,  which  seems  to  stand  most  in  oppo-  ■ 
sition  to  the  principles  I  contend  for,  is.  that  the  power  to  annul 
an  appointment  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incidental  to  the 
power  which  makes  the  appointment.  I  agree  that  if  nothing 
more  was  said  in  the  constitution  than  that  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  should  appoint 
to  o&ce,  there  would  be  great  force  in  saying  that  the  power 
of  removal  resulted  by  a  natural  implication  from  the  power  of 
appointing.  But  there  is  another  part  of  the  constitution,  no 
less  explicit  than  the  one  on  which  the  gentleman's  doctrine  is 
founded  i  it  is  that  part  which  declares  that  the  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States.  The  assod- 
ation  of  the  Senate  with  the  Prei^ident  in  exercising  that  partic- 
ular function,  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule;  and  excep- 
tions to  general  rules,  I  conceive,  are  ever  to  be  taken  strictly. 
But  there  is  another  part  of  the  constitution  which  inclines, 
in  my  judgment,  to  favor  the  construction  I  put  upon  it;  the 
President  is  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithful^ 
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improper  removal.  Let  us  consider  the  consequences.  The 
injurtxi  man  will  be  supported  by  the  popular  opinion ;  the  com- 
munity will  take  side  with  him  against  the  President;  it  will 
facilitate  those  combinations,  and  give  success  to  those  exer- 
tions which  will  be  pursued  lo  prevent  his  re-elt*ction.  To  dis- 
place a  man  of  high  merit,  and  who  from  his  station  may 
be  suppased  a  man  of  extensive  infiuence,  are  considerations 
which  will  excite  serious  reflections  beforehand  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  who  may  fill  the  Presidential  chair.  The  friends  of 
those  individuals  and  the  public  S}*mpathy  will  be  against  him. 
If  this  should  not  produce  his  impeachment  before  the  Senate, 
it  will  amount  to  an  impeachment  before  the  community,  who 
will  have  the  power  of  punishment,  by  refusing  to  re-elect  him. 
But  suppose  tliis  i^ersecuted  individual  cannot  obtain  revenge 
in  this  mode;  there  arc  other  modes  in  which  he  could  make  the 
situation  of  the  President  very  inconvenient,  if  you  suppc^e 
him  resolutely  bent  on  executing  the  dictates  of  resentment. 
If  he  had  not  influence  enough  to  direct  the  vengeance  of  the 
wbule  community,  he  may  probably  be  able  to  obtain  an 
appointment  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature;  and 
being  a  man  of  weight,  talents,  and  influence,  in  either  case  he 
may  prove  to  the  President  troublesome  indeed.  We  have 
seen  examples  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  which  justilics 
the  remark  I  now  have  made.  Though  the  prerogatives  of  the 
British  King  ore  great  as  his  rank,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
known  that  he  has  a  positive  influence  over  both  branches  of 
the  legislative  body,  yet  there  have  been  examples  in  which 
the  .ippointment  and  removal  of  ministers  have  been  foimd  to 
be  dictated  by  one  or  other  of  those  branches.  Now  if  this  be 
the  case  with  an  hereditary  Monarch,  possessed  of  those  high 
prerogatives  and  furm'shed  with  so  many  means  of  influence ; 
con  we  suppose  a  President,  elected  for  four  years  only,  depend- 
ent upon  the  papular  voice,  impeachable  by  the  Legislature, 
little,  if  at  all,  dii^tinguished  for  wealth,  personal  talents,  or 
influence  from  the  head  of  the  department  himself;  I  say.  will 
he  bid  defiance  to  all  these  considerations,  and  wantonly  dis- 
n;isa  a  meritorious  and  \'irtuous  oi&cer?  Such  abuse  of  power 
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exceeds  my  conception.  If  any  thing  takes  place  in  the  ordln- 
an-  course  of  business  of  this  kind,  my  imagination  cannot 
extend  to  it  on  any  rational  principle.  But  let  us  not  consider 
the  question  on  one  side  only;  there  are  dangers  to  be  contem,- 
plated  on  the  other.  \^est  this  power  in  the  Senate  jointly  with 
the  President,  and  you  abolish  at  once  that  great  principle  of 
unity  and  responsibility  in  the  executive  department,  which 
was  intended  for  the  security  of  liberty  and  the  puWic  good. 
If  the  President  should  possess  alone  the  power  of  removal  from 
office,  those  who  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  law  will 
be  in  their  proper  situation,  and  the  chain  of  dependence  be 
preserved;  the  lowest  officers,  the  middle  grade,  and  the  high- 
est, will  depend,  as  they  ought,  on  the  President,  and  the 
President  on  the  community.  The  chain  of  dependence  there- 
fore terminates  in  the  supreme  body,  namely,  in  the  people, 
who  will  possess,  besides,  in  aid  of  their  original  power,  the 
decisive  engine  of  impeachment.  Take  the  other  supposition; 
that  the  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Senate,  on  the  principle 
that  the  power  to  dis}>!ace  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
power  to  appoint.  It  is  declared  by  the  constitution,  thai  we 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the 
heads  of  departments;  the  power  of  removal  being  incidental, 
as  stated  by  some  gentlemen.  Where  does  this  terminate?  If 
you  begin  with  the  subordinate  oHicers,  they  are  dependent  on 
their  superior,  he  on  the  next  superior,  and  he  on  —  whom? 
On  the  Senate,  a  permanent  body,  a  body,  by  its  particular 
mode  of  election,  in  reality  ejdsting  forever;  a  body  possessing 
that  proportion  of  aristocratic  power  which  the  constitution 
no  doubt  thought  wise  to  be  established  In  the  system,  but 
which  some  have  strongly  excepted  against.  And  let  me  ask 
gentlemen,  is  there  equal  security  in  this  case  as  in  the  other? 
Shall  we  trust  the  Senate,  responsible  to  individual  Legisla- 
tures, rather  than  the  person  who  is  responsible  to  the  whole 
community?  It  is  true,  the  Senate  do  not  hold  their  offices  for 
life,  like  aristocracies  recorded  in  the  historic  page;  yet  the 
fact  is,  they  will  not  possess  that  responsibility  for  the  exercise 
of  Executive  powers  which  would  render  it  safe  for  us  to  vest 
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such  powers  in  them.  But  what  an  aspect  will  this  give  to  the 
Executive?  Instead  o£  keeping  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment distinct,  you  make  an  Executive  out  of  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature;  you  make  the  Executive  a  two-headed  monster, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
(Mr.  Livermore,)  you  destroy  the  great  principle  of  responiii- 
bility,  and  perhaps  have  the  creature  divided  in  its  will,  de- 
featuig  the  very  purposes  for  which  a  unity  in  the  Executive 
was  instituted.  These  objections  do  not  lie  against  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  bill  cstabb'shes.  I  conceive  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sufficiently  accountable  to  the  community; and  if  this 
power  is  vested  in  him,  it  mil  be  vested  where  its  nature 
requires  it  should  be  vested;  if  any  thing  in  its  nature  is  exeo 
utive,  it  must  be  that  power  which  is  employed  in  superintend- 
ing and  seeing  that  the  laws  arc  faithfully  executed.  The  laws 
cannot  be  executed  but  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose; 
therefore,  those  who  are  over  such  officers  naturally  possess 
tlie  executive  power.  If  any  oUier  doctrine  be  admitted,  what 
is  the  consequence?  You  may  set  the  Senate  at  the  head  of  the 
executive  department,  or  you  may  require  that  the  oflSccrs 
h<Ad  their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  this  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  if  you  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  shall  appoint 
them ;  and  by  this  means,  you  link  together  two  branches  of 
the  Government  which  the  preservation  of  liberty  requires  to 
be  constantly  separated. 

Another  species  of  argument  has  been  urged  against  this 
clause.  It  is  said,  that  it  is  improper,  or  at  least  unnccessar>', 
to  come  to  any  decision  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  said  by 
one  gentleman,  that  it  would  be  officious  in  this  branch  of  the 
Legislature  to  expound  the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  division  of  power  between  the  President  and  Senate;  it  is 
incontrovcrlibly  of  as  much  importance  to  this  branch  of  the 
Government  as  to  any  other,  that  the  constitution  should  be 
preserved  entire.  It  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  us,  to 
lake  care  that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  be  preserved 
entire  to  every  department  of  Government;  the  breach  of  the 
constitution  in  one  point,  will  facilitate  the  breach  in  another; 
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a  breach  in  this  point  may  destroy  that  equilibrium  by  which 
the  House  retains  its  consequence  and  share  of  power;  there- 
fore we  are  not  chargeable  with  an  officious  interference.  Be- 
sides, the  bill,  before  it  can  have  eSect,  must  be  submitted  to 
ooth  those  branches  who  are  particularly  interested  in  it;  the 
Senate  may  negative,  or  the  President  may  object,  if  he  thinks 
it  unconstitutional. 

But  the  great  objection  drawn  from  the  source  to  which  the 
last  arguments  would  lead  us  is,  that  the  Legislature  itself 
has  no  right  to  expound  the  constitution ;  that  wherever  its 
meaning  is  doubtful,  you  must  leave  it  to  take  its  course,  until 
the  Judiciary  is  called  upon  to  declare  its  meaning.  I  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  ordinary  course  of  Government,  that  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  and  constitution  devolves  upon  the  Judiciary. 
But,  I  beg  to  know,  upon  what  principle  it  can  be  contended, 
that  any  one  department  draws  from  the  constitution  greater 
powers  than  another,  in  marking  out  the  limits  of  the  powers 
of  the  several  departments?  The  constitution  is  the  charter  of 
the  people  to  the  Government ;  it  specifies  certain  great  powers 
as  absolutely  granted,  and  marks  out  the  departments  to 
exercise  them.  If  the  constitutional  boundary  of  either  be 
brought  into  question,  I  do  not  see  that  any  one  of  these  inde- 
pendent departments  has  more  right  than  another  to  declare 
their  sentiments  on  that  point. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  omitted  case.  There  is  not  one  Govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  there  is  not 
one  in  the  United  States,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  a 
particular  authority  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tional division  of  power  between  the  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  all  systems  there  are  points  which  must  be  adjusted 
by  the  departments  themselves,  to  which  no  one  of  them  is 
competent.  If  it  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  there  is  no 
resource  left  but  the  will  of  the  community,  to  be  collected  in 
some  mode  to  be  provided  by  the  constitution,  or  one  dictated 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  is  therefore  a  fair  question, 
whether  this  great  point  may  not  as  well  be  decided,  at  least 
by  the  whole  Legislature  as  by  a  part,  by  us  as  well  as  by  the 
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Executive  or  Judiciary?  As  I  think  it  will  be  equally  constitu- 
tional, I  cannot  imagine  it  will  be  less  safe,  that  the  exposition 
should  issue  from  the  legislative  authority  than  any  other;  and 
the  more  so,  because  it  involves  in  the  decision  the  opinions  of 
both  those  departments,  whose  powers  are  supposed  to  be 
affected  by  it.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  this  question 
could  come  before  the  judges,  to  obtain  a  fair  and  solemn 
decision;  but  even  if  it  were  the  case  that  it  could,  I  should 
suppose,  at  least  while  the  Government  is  not  led  by  passion, 
disturbed  by  faction,  or  deceived  by  any  discolored  medium 
of  sight,  but  while  there  is  a  desire  in  all  to  see  and  be  guided 
by  the  benignant  ray  of  truth,  that  the  decision  may  be  made 
with  the  most  advantage  by  the  Legislature  itself. 


QiAPTER  XX 

CONGRESS   AND   THE   TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

"Nations  in  general,"  wrote  Hamilton  in  Ihe  Federalist,  "even  under 
govcnuncnts  of  ihc  most  popular  lund.  usually  commit  the  administra- 
tion of  their  finances  to  sinj^lc  men  or  to  boards  composed  of  a  fen'  individ- 
uals, who  dignt  and  prq>are  in  the  first  insta.ncc  the  plans  of  taxation 
which  arc  aflcnvards  passed  into  laws."  The  bill  to  establish  a  treasury 
department  was  drawn  in  accordance  with  these  ideas.  That  Hamiltoa 
TTOiiM  be  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  was  generally  taken  for  granted. 
His  well-known  partiality  for  British  institutions  may  ha\T  caused  the 
misgivings  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill  in  its  first  form.  They  were  dis- 
inclined to  make  Alexander  Hamilton  an  American  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  A  comparison  of  the  act  establishing  the  Treasury  Depart* 
oieiit  with  the  acts  cteatiog  other  departmenu  indicates  that  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  Congress  was  expected.  The  want  of  an 
explicit  dertanition  of  responsibility  caused  succeeding  innimbcntsof  the 
olT':C«  much  embarrassment,  until  rrcstdent  Jackson  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  presidential  direction  and  control. 

55.  Debate  on  the  Establishment  oj  a  Secretaryship  of  Treasury} 

Mr.  Page  objected  to  the  words  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  "digest  and  report  plans  for  the  improvement  and 
management  of  the  revenue,  and  the  support  of  the  public 
credit;"  observing  that  it  might  be  well  enough  to  enjoin  upon 
him  the  duty  of  making  out  and  preparing  estimates;  but  to  go 
any  further  would  be  dangerous  innovation  upon  the  constitu- 
tional privilege  of  this  House;  it  would  create  an  undue  influ- 
ence within  these  walls,  because  members  might  be  led,  by  the 
deference  commonly  paid  to  men  of  abilities,  who  give  an 
opinion  in  a  case  they  have  thoroughly  studied,  to  support 
the  minister's  plan,  even  against  their  own  judgment.  Nor 
would  the  mischief  stop  here;  it  would  establish  a  precedent 
which  might  be  extended,  until  we  admitted  all  the  ministers 
of  the  Government  on  the  floor,  to  explain  and  support  the 

'  House  of  Representatives,  June  25,  1789.  Annds  oj  Cmptss,  1 
Cong.,  I  Seas.,  616-31  passim. 
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plans  they  have  digested  and  reported:  thus  laying  a  founda- 
tiun  fur  an  aristocr^icy  or  a  detestable  monarctiy. 

Mr.  Tucker.  —  The  objection  made  by  the  gentleman  near 
me  is,  undoubtedly,  well  founded.  I  think  it  proper  to  strike 
out  all  the  words  alluded  to,  because  the  following  are  sufficient 
10  answer  every  valuable  purpose,  namely,  "  to  prepare  and 
report  estimates  of  the  pubhc  revenue  and  publiccJtpendilurcs." 
If  wc  authorize  him  to  prepare  and  report  plans,  it  will  create 
an  interference  of  the  executive  with  the  legislative  powers;  it 
will  abridge  the  particular  privilege  of  this  House;  for  the  con- 
stitution expressly  declares,  that  all  bilis  for  raidng  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  How  can  the 
business  originate  in  this  House,  if  we  have  it  reported  to  us 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance?  All  the  inlormatiun  that  can  be 
required,  may  be  called  for,  without  adopting  a  clause  that 
may  undermine  the  authority  of  this  House,  and  U:e  security 
of  the  people.  The  constitution  has  pointed  out  the  proper 
method  of  communication  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments;  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  to  give, 
from  time  to  time,  information  to  Congress  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  to  rcconmicnd  to  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  If  revenue  plans 
are  to  be  prepared  and  reported  to  Congress,  here  is  the  proper 
person  to  do  it;  he  is  responsible  to  the  people  for  what  he 
recommends,  and  will  be  more  cautious  than  any  other  person 
to  vrfiom  a  less  d^ee  of  responsibility  is  attached.  Under  this 
clause,  you  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  a  right  to 
obtrude  upon  you  plans,  not  only  undigested,  but  even  im- 
proper to  be  taken  up. 

i  hope  the  House  is  not  already  wear>*  of  executing  and  sus- 
taijiing  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution;  and  yet 
it  would  argue  that  we  thought  ourselves  less  adequate  to 
determine  than  any  individual  what  burthens  our  constituents 
are  equal  to  bear.  This  is  not  answering  the  high  expectations 
that  were  formed  of  our  exertions  for  the  g«neral  good,  or  of 
our  vigilance  in  guarding  our  own  and  the  people's  rights.  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  never  agree  to  have  money  bills 
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originated  and  forced  upon  this  House  by  a  man  destitute  of 
legislative  authority;  while  the  constitution  gives  such  power 
solely  to  the  House  of  Representatives;  for  this  reason.  I 
cheerfully  second  the  motion  for  striking  out  the  words. 

Mr.  Page.  —  I  can  ne\'er  consent  to  establish,  by  law,  this 
interference  of  an  executive  officer  in  business  of  legislation;  it 
may  be  well  enough  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  for  a  minister 
to  come  to  a  Parliamenl  with  his  plans  in  his  hands,  and  order 
them  to  be  enregistercd  or  enacted;  but  this  practice  docs  not 
obtain  e\xn  in  a  limited  monarchy  Uke  Britain.  The  minister 
there,  who  introduces  his  plans,  must  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  man  would  be  treated  with  indignation, 
who  should  attempt  in  that  country  to  bring  liis  schemes  before 
Parliament  in  any  other  way.  Now,  why  we,  in  the  free  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  should  introduce  such  a  novelty  in 
legislation,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Ames.  —  It  has  been  complained  of  as  a  novelty;  but, 
let  me  ask  gentlemen,  if  it  is  not  to  an  institution  of  a  similar 
kind  lliat  the  management  of  the  finances  of  Britain  is  the  envy 
of  the  world?  It  is  true,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a 
member  of  the  House  that  has  the  sole  right  of  originating 
money  bills;  but  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the 
information  which  can  be  obtained  from  our  officer,  who  pos- 
sesses the  means  of  acquiring  equally  important  and  useful 
knowledge?  The  nation,  as  well  as  the  Parliament  of  Dritain, 
holds  a  check  over  the  Chancellor:  if  his  budget  contains  false 
calculations,  they  arc  corrected;  if  he  attempts  impositions, 
or  even  unpopular  measures,  bis  administration  becomes 
odious,  and  he  is  removed.  Have  we  more  reason  to  fear  than 
they?  Have  wc  less  responsibility  or  security  in  our  arrange- 
ment of  the  Treasury-  department?  If  we  have,  let  us  improve 
it,  but  not  abridge  it  of  its  safest  and  most  useful  power.  I 
hope  the  conunitlce  will  refuse  their  approbation  of  the  present 
motion. 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  —  If  the  principle  prevails  for  cxirlailing 
tlus  part  of  the  Secretary's  duty,  we  shall  lose  the  advantages 
which  the  proposed  sj-stem  was  intended  to  acquire.  The  im- 
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provcmcnt  and  management  of  the  revenue  is  a  subject  that 
must  be  investigated  by  a  man  of  abilities  and  indefatigable 
industry,  if  we  mean  to  have  our  business  advantageously  done. 
If  honorable  gentlemen  will  for  a  moment  consider  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  country,  the  means  of  information  attain- 
able  by  the  indi\adual  members  of  this  House,  and  compare 
them  with  the  object  they  have  to  pursue,  tbey  will  plainly 
perceive  the  necessity  of  calling  to  their  aid  the  advantages 
resulting  from  an  establishment  like  the  one  contemplated  ia 
the  bill;  if  they  weigh  these  circumstances  carefully,  their 
objections,  I  trust,  will  vanish.  Coming,  Mr,  Chainnan,  as  we 
do,  from  different  parts  of  the  Union,  from  Slates  where  the 
objects  of  revenue  are  different,  where  the  circumstances  and 
views  of  the  people  are  different,  and  in  a  great  degree  local, 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  one  member  can  be  so  fortimate  as 
to  possess  the  extensive  knowledge  attainable  by  this  officer. 
Another  circumstance  induces  me  to  draw  the  same  conclusion. 
We  shall  find  systems  adopted  to  defeat  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  these  machinations  as  to  defeat  their 
object;  but  from  the  advantageous  position  we  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  themultifariousobjectsofhisatten- 
lion,  he  may  watch  over  and  detect  their  plans;  he  will  have  a 
better  capacity  to  propose  a  remedy  than  any  member  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  do  not  apprehend  any  undue  influence  operating  on  the 
members  of  this  House,  because  I  am  persuaded  there  will  ever 
prevMl  an  independent  and  indignant  spirit  within  the  walls  of 
Congress,  hostile  to  every  venal  attempt.  Nor  do  I  believe  it 
possible  to  color,  with  a  semblance  of  justice,  cither  false  or 
base  measures  against  the  public  welfare;  the  wisdom  of  this 
House  can  never  be  thought  so  meanly  of.  I  trust  a  majority 
will  always  be  found  wise  and  virtuous  enough  to  resist  being 
made  the  tools  of  a  corrupt  administration.  I,  therefore,  with 
confidence,  approve  the  object  of  the  clause. 

I  will  mention  one  other  circumstance,  of  no  inconaderablc 
force,  In  favor  of  the  bill.  Coming,  as  1  said  we  do,  from  dis- 
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tricts  with  different  ideas,  perhaps  different  objects  to  pursue, 
mucli  time  will  necessarily  be  cunsumed  before  a  current  i& 
found  in  which  the  mind  of  the  majority  will  run;  and  even 
then,  gentlemen  will  not  be  certain  they  have  procured  all  the 
information  that  could  be  obtained.  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
me,  from  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  to  be  our  duty,  as 
wise  legislators,  to  form  such  a  reservoir  for  information  as  wil 
supply  us  with  what  is  necessary  and  useful  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Boudinot.  —  A  proper  jealousy  for  the  liberty  of  the 
people  is  commendable  in  those  who  are  appointed  and  swora 
to  be  its  faithful  guardians;  but  when  this  spirit  is  carried  sti\ 
far  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  object,  and  instead  of  leading  to  avoid, 
urges  on  to  the  precipice  of  ruin,  we  ought  lo  be  careful  how  we 
receive  its  impressions.  So  far  is  the  present  measure  from 
bdng  injurious  to  liberty,  that  it  is  consistent  uith  the  uue 
interest  and  prosperity  of  the  community.  Are  gentlemen 
apprehensive  we  shall  be  led  by  this  officer  to  adopt  plans  we 
should  otheru-ise  reject?  For  my  part,  I  have  a  bettei:  opinion 
of  the  penetration  of  the  representation  of  the  people  than  to 
dread  any  such  \-isionar>'  phantom. 

Let  us  consider  whether  this  power  is  essentially  necessary 
to  the  Government.  I  take  it  to  be  conceded  by  the  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  absolutely  so.  They  say  they  are  willing  to  receive  the 
information  because  it  may  be  serviceable,  but  do  not  choose 
to  have  it  communicated  in  this  way.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  the  proper  person  to  give  the  information,  I  can 
see  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  it  that  would  be  so  useful.  Do 
gentlemen  mean  that  he  shall  give  it  piecemeal,  by  way  of 
question  and  answer?  Tliis  will  tend  more  to  mislead  than  to 
inform  us.  If  we  would  judge  upon  any  subject,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it  in  one  clear  and  complete  \icw,  than  to  inspect 
it  by  detachments;  we  should  lose  the  great  whole  in  the 
minutix,  and,  instead  of  a  system,  should  present  our  con- 
stituents nith  a  structure  composed  of  discordant  parts, 
counteracting  and  defeating  the  operation  of  each  other's 
properties. 

Make  your  o^ec  responsible,  and  the  presumption  is,  tiiat 
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plans  and  infonnation  arc  properly  digested;  but  ii  he  can 
secrete  himselX  behind  the  curtain,  he  might  create  a  noxious 
influence,  and  not  be  answerable  for  the  information  he  ^ves. 
I  conceive  this  great  principle  of  responsibility  to  be  essentially 
necessary  to  secure  the  public  welfare:  make  it  his  duty  to 
study  the  subject  well,  and  put  the  means  in  his  power;  we  can 
then  draw  from  hira  ail  the  information  he  has  acquired,  and 
apply  it  to  its  proper  use.  Without  such  an  officer,  our  plans 
will  be  ineffectual  and  inconsistent.  I  have  seen  too  much  the 
want  of  a  lil;e  officer  in  the  State  Legislatures,  not  to  make  me 
very  desirous  of  adopting  the  present  plan.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  members  coming  from  the  different  partsof  the  Union 
arc  the  most  proper  persons  to  give  information.  I  deny  the 
principle.  There  are  no  persons  in  the  Go\x'rnment  to  whom 
we  could  look  with  less  propriety  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject than  to  the  members  of  this  House.  We  are  called  from 
the  pursuit  of  our  different  occupations,  and  come  without 
the  least  preparation  to  bring  forward  a  subject  that  requires 
a  great  degree  of  assiduous  application  to  understand;  add  to 
tliis  the  locality  of  our  ideas,  which  is  too  commonly  the  case, 
and  we  shall  appear  not  very  fit  to  answer  the  end  of  our 
appointment.  Witness  the  difficulty  and  embarrassments  unth 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  surrounded.  If  we  had  the  subject 
digested  and  prepared,  we  should  determine  with  ease  on  its 
fitness,  its  combination,  and  its  principles,  and  might  supply 
omissions  or  defects  -without  hazard;  and  this  in  half  the  time 
we  could  frame  a  system,  if  left  to  reduce  the  chaos  into  order, 

Mr.  Gerry  expressed  him&elf  in  favor  of  the  object  of  the 
clause;  that  was,  to  get  all  the  information  posyble  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  revenue,  because  he  thought  this 
information  would  be  much  required,  if  he  judged  from  the 
load  of  public  debt,  and  the  present  inability  of  the  people  to 
contribute  largely  toward  Its  reduction. 

He  could  not  help  obser\'ing,  however,  the  great  degree  of 
importance  they  were  giving  this,  and  the  other  executive 
officers.  If  the  doctrine  of  ha\nng  prime  and  great  ministers  of 
stale  was  once  well  established,  be  did  not  doubt  but  we  should 
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soon  sec  them  distinguished  by  a  green  or  red  ribbon,  or  other 
insignia  of  court  favor  and  patronage.  He  wished  gentlemen 
were  aware  of  what  consequences  these  things  lead  to,  that 
they  migbt  exert  a  greater  degree  of  caution. 

The  practice  of  Parliament  in  Britain  is  first  to  determine 
the  sum  they  will  grant,  and  then  refer  the  subject  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means;  this  might  be  a  proper  mode  to  be 
pursued  in  this  House. 

Do  gentlemen,  said  he,  consider  the  importance  of  the  power 
they  give  the  officer  by  the  clause?  Is  it  not  part  of  our  legis- 
lative authority?  And  does  not  the  constitution  exprcasly 
declare  that  the  House  solely  shall  exercise  the  power  of  origin- 
ating revenue  bills?  Now,  what  is  meant  by  reporting  plans  ? 
It  surely  includes  the  idea  of  originating  money  bills,  that  is,  a 
bill  for  improving  the  revenue,  or,  in  other  words,  for  bringing 
revenue  into  the  treasur)'.  For  if  be  is  to  report  plans,  they 
ought  to  be  reported  in  a  proper  form,  and  complete.  This  is 
giving  an  indirect  voice  in  legislative  business  to  an  executive 
of&cer.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Page's  motion  for  striking  out  the  clause  being  put  and 
negatived : 

The  question  on  Mr.  Fitzsimons's  motion  to  amend  the  bill, 
by  striking  out  the  word  report,  and  inserting  prepare,  was 
taken  and  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

56.  Power  of  the  House  over  Heads  of  Departments} 

Mar.  31  [1792!.  A  meeting  at  the  Pfresidentl's,  present  Th: 
J.lefEerson],  A.  H-lanultonl.  U.  K.[noxJ,  &  E.  K.Iandolph].  The 
subject  was  the  resoln  of  the  H,  of  Repr.  of  Mar.  27.  to  appt  a 
comrace  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  late 
expdn  under  Maj.  Genl.  St.  Clair  with  power  to  call  for  such 
persons,  papers  &  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  tlieir 
inquiries.  The  commee  had  written  to  Knox  for  the  original 
letters,  instns,  &c.  The  Pre^dent  he  had  called  us  tu  consult, 
merely  because  it  was  the  first  example,  &  lie  wished  that  so  far 
as  it  shd  become  a  precedent,  it  should  be  rightly  conducted, 
t  JeSeraon's  jlnoj.  Writings  of  Tkomas  Jefferson  (Forded.),  1, 189-90. 
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He  neither  acknowledged  nor  denied,  nor  even  doubted  the 
propriety  of  what  the  house  were  doing,  (or  he  had  not  tliought 
upon  it,  nor  was  acquainted  with  subjects  of  this  kind.  He 
could  readily  conceive  there  might  be  papers  of  so  secret  a 
nature  as  that  they  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  —  We  were  not 
prL^Mrt'd  &  wished  time  to  think  &  enquire. 

Apr.  2,  Met  again  at  P"s  on  same  subject.  We  bad  all  con- 
^ered  and  were  of  one  mind  i.  that  the  house  was  an  inquest, 
&  therefore  might  institute  inquiries.  2.  that  they  might  call 
for  papers  generally.  3.  that  the  Executive  ought  to  communi- 
cate such  papers  as  the  public  good  would  permit,  &  ought  to 
refuse  those  the  disclosure  of  which  would  injure  the  public. 
Consequently  were  to  exercise  a  discretion.  4.  that  neither  the 
commee  nor  House  had  the  right  to  call  on  the  head  of  a 
depUnt,  who  &  whose  papers  were  under  the  Fresidt.  altHie, 
but  that  the  commee  shd  instruct  their  chairman  to  move  the 
house  to  address  the  President.  .  .  .  Hamilt.  agrd  with  us  in 
ail  these  points  except  as  to  the  power  of  the  house  to  call  on 
beads  of  departmts.  He  observed  that  as  to  his  dcpartmt  the 
act  constituting  it  had  made  it  subject  to  Congress  in  some 
points,  but  he  thot  himself  not  so  far  subject  as  to  be  obliged 
to  produce  all  papers  they  might  call  for.  They  might  demand 
secrets  of  a  very  mischievous  nature.  Here  I  thot  he  began  to 
fear  they  would  go  to  examining  how  far  their  own  members 
&  other  persons  in  the  govmt  had  been  dabbling  in  stocks, 
banks  &c.,  and  that  he  probably  would  choose  in  this  case  to 
deny  their  power  &  in  short  lie  endcavd.  to  place  himself  sub- 
ject to  tlic  house  when  the  Executive  should  propose  what  he 
should  not  like,  &  subject  to  the  Executive,  when  the  house 
shd  propose  anything  disagreeable.  I  observed  here  a  di0er- 
encc  between  the  Brit  pari  &  our  Congress,  that  tlie  former 
was  a  Ic^slatnre,  an  inquest,  &  a  council  for  the  king.  The 
latter  was  by  the  constn  a  legislature  &  an  inquest  but  not  a 
council.  Finally  agreed  to  speak  separation  [sic]  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conunee  &  bring  them  by  persuasion  into  the  right 
channel.  It  was  agreed  in  this  case  that  there  was  not  a  pa|icr 
which  might  not  be  properly  produced,  that  copies  only  should 
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be  sent,  with  an  assurance  that  if  they  should  deare  it,  a  derk 
should  attend  with  the  originals  to  be  verified  by  them- 
selves. ... 

57.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  oj  Treasury} 

...  By  the  law  constituting  the  Treasury  Department,  it  is 
enacted  tliat  the  Secretary  shall  lay  before  Congress  or  either 
House  such  reports,  documents,  &c.,  as  he  may  be  directed 
from  time  to  time.  Hence  the  invariable  practice  has  been  to 
call  lor  financial  information  directly  on  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  loans,  where  the  authority  had  been 
given  by  the  Preadent;  and  for  mformaUon  respecting  Army, 
Navy,  or  State  Department,  the  application  is  alwa\'s  to  the 
President,  requesting  him  to  direct,  &c.  The  distinction,  it  is 
presumable,  has  been  made  in  order  to  leave  Congress  a  direct 
power,  uncontrolled  by  the  Executive,  on  financial  doamients 
and  information  as  connected  with  money  and  revenue  sub- 
jects. It  woiild  at  present  be  much  more  convenient  to  follow 
a  different  course;  if  instead  of  six  or  seven  reports  called  for  by 
the  standing  orders  of  one  or  the  other  House,  I  could  throw 
them  all  into  one,  to  be  made  to  you,  it  would  unite  the  advan- 
tage5  of  simplicity  and  perspicuity  to  that  of  connection  with 
the  reiwrts  made  by  tlie  other  Departments,  as  all  might  then 
be  presented  to  Congress  through  you  and  by  you;  but  I  fear 
that  it  would  be  attacked  as  an  attempt  to  dispense  with  the 
orders  of  the  Houses  or  of  Congress  if  the  usual  reports  were 
not  made  in  the  usual  manner  to  them;  and  if  these  are  still 
made,  it  becomes  useless  for  you  to  comraunicate  duplicates.- 
.  .  .  Querc,  whether  this  remarkable  distinction,  which  will  be 
found  to  pcmide  all  the  laws  relative  to  the  Trcasur}-  Depart- 
ment, was  not  introduced  to  that  extent  in  order  to  give  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  a  department  independent  of  every  executive  con- 
trol? It  may  be  remembered  that  he  claimed  under  those  laws 
the  right  of  making  reports  and  proposing  reforms,  &:c.,  with- 
out being  called  on  for  the  same  by  Congress.   This  was  a, 

'  Gallatin  to  Jefferson,  November,  1801.  Henry  Adams,  Writinti  a/i 
Albtrt  G-iihtin,  1,  66-67. 
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Presidential  power,  for  by  the  Constitution  the  President  is  to 
call  on  the  Departments  for  information,  and  has  alone  the 
power  of  recommending.  But  in  the  present  case,  see  the  Act 
supplementary  to  the  Act  estabhshing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, passed  in  1800. 
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and  to  a  sense  of  obligation,  should  themselves  comply  there- 
with; by  actually  injuring  and  dcstro>"ing  the  property  of  per- 
sons who  were  understood  to  have  so  complied;  by  inflicting 
cruel  and  humiliating  punishments  upon  private  citizens  for 
no  other  cause  llian  that  of  appearing  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
laws;  by  intercepting  the  public  officers  on  the  highways,  abus- 
ing, assaulting,  and  otherwise  ill  treating  them;  by  going  to 
their  houses  in  the  night,  gaining  admittance  by  force,  taking 
away  thi-ir  papers,  and  committing  other  outrages,  employing 
for  these  unwarrantable  purposes  the  agency  of  armed  banditti 
disguised  in  such  manner  as  for  the  most  part  to  escape  dis- 
covery; and 

Whereas  the  endeavors  of  the  Legislature  to  obviate  objec- 
tions to  the  said  laws  by  lowering  the  duties  and  by  other  alter- 
ations conducive  to  the  convenience  of  those  whom  they 
inunediately  affect  (though  they  have  given  satisfaction  in 
other  quarters),  and  the  endeavors  of  the  executive  officers  to 
conciliate  a  compliance  with  the  laws  by  explanations,  by  for- 
bearance, and  even  by  particular  accommodations  founded  on 
the  suggestion  of  local  considerations,  have  been  disappointed 
of  their  effect  by  the  machinations  of  persons  whose  industrj- 
to  excite  resistance  has  increased  with  everj-  appearance  of  a 
disposition  among  the  people  to  relax  in  their  opposition  and 
to  acquiesce  in  the  laws,  insumuch  that  many  persons  in  the 
said  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  have  at  length  been  hardy 
enough  to  perpetrate  acts  which  I  am  advised  amount  to  trea- 
son, being  overt  acts  of  levying  war  against  the  United  Slates, 
the  said  persons  having  on  the  i6th  and  17th  July  last  past 
proceeded  in  arms  (on  the  second  day  amounting  to  several 
hundreds)  to  the  house  of  John  Neville,  inspector  of  the  reve- 
nue for  the  fourth  survey  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania; 
having  repeatedly  attacked  the  said  house  with  the  persons 
therein,  wounding  some  of  them;  having  seized  David  Lenox, 
marshal  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  who  pre\'ious  thereto 
had  been  fired  upon  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  by  a 
party  of  armed  men,  detaining  him  for  some  time  prisoner, 
till  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  the  obtaining  of  his 
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liberty  he  found  it  necessary  to  enter  Into  stipulations  to  for- 
bear the  execution  of  certain  official  duties  touching  processes 
issuing  out  of  a  court  of  the  United  States;  and  having  finally 
obliged  the  said  inspector  of  the  said  revenue  and  the  said  mar- 
shal  from  considerations  of  personal  safety  to  fiy  from  that 
part  of  the  country,  in  order,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  proceed 
to  the  seat  of  Govcmnicnt,  avowing  as  the  motives  of  these 
outrageous  proceedings  an  intention  to  prevent  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  the  said  laws,  to  oblige  the  said  inspector 
of  the  revenue  to  renounce  his  said  office,  to  withstand  by  open 
violence  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Govermnent  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  compel  thereby  an  alteration  in  the  measures  of 
the  Lc^slaturc  and  a  repeal  of  the  laws  aforesaid;  and 

Whereas  by  a  law  of  the  United  States  entitled  "An  act  to 
pro\*ide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  it  is 
enacted  "that  wlienever  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be 
opposed  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  any  State  by 
combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
marshals  by  that  act,  the  same  being  notiiicd  by  an  associate 
justice  or  the  district  judge,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  such  State  to 
suppress  such  combinations  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed.  And  if  the  militia  of  a  State  where  such  combina- 
tions may  happen  shall  refuse  or  be  insufficient  to  suppress 
the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  if  the  Legislature 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  in  session,  to  call  forth  and 
employ  such  numbers  of  tlie  militia  of  any  other  State  or 
States  most  convenient  thereto  as  may  be  necessary;  and  the 
use  of  the  militia  so  to  be  called  forth  may  be  continued,  if 
necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  session:  Prmided  aiways.  That 
whene\'er  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
to  use  the  military  force  hereby  directed  to  be  called  forth, 
the  President  shall  forthwith,  and  previous  thereto,  by  pro- 
clamation, command  such  insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire 
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peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a  limited  time," 
and 

Whereas  James  Wilson,  an  associate  justice,  on  the  4lh 
instant,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  did  from  evidence  which 
had  been  laid  before  him  notify  to  me  that  "in  the  counties 
of  Washington  and  Allegany,  in  Pennsylvania,  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  and  the  cxccuUon  thereof  obstructed 
by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
marshal  of  that  district;'"  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  my  judgment  necessary  under  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  case  to  take  measures  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
in  order  to  suppress  the  combinations  aforesaid,  and  lo  cause 
the  laws  lo  be  duly  executed;  and  I  iiave  accordingly  deter- 
mined so  to  do,  feeling  the  deepest  regret  for  the  occasion,  but 
withal  the  most  solemn  conviction  that  the  essential  interests 
of  the  Union  demand  it,  that  the  very  existence  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  order  are  materi- 
ally ins'olved  in  the  issue,  and  that  the  patriotism  and  lirmness 
of  all  good  citizens  are  seriously  called  upon,  as  occasions  may 
require,  to  aid  in  the  effectual  suppression  of  so  fatal  a  spirit: 

Wherefore,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  proviso  above  redted.I, 
George  Washington.  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
command  all  persons  being  insurgents  as  aforesaid,  and  all 
others  whom  it  may  concern,  on  or  before  the  ist  day  of  Sep- 
tember nejtt  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respec- 
tive abodes.  And  I  do  moreover  warn  all  persons  whomsoever 
against  aiding,  abetting,  or  comforting  the  perpetrators  of  the 
aforesaid  treasonable  acts,  and  do  require  all  officers  and  other 
citizens,  according  to  their  respective  duties  and  the  lawsof  the 
land,  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  and  suppress 
such  dangerous  proceedings.  .  .  , 

59.  Proclamation  of  September  aj,  1794.^ 

Wbereas  from  a  hope  that  the  combinations  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  in  certain  of  the  western 
'  RicfaardsoD,  Uestagtj  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  t,  i6i-6a, 
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cuuDtia  of  PnuisylvaiiSa.  wosid  yield  to  time  and  rrBnrtioa 

I  thtrtii^hi  it  niiBcient  in  the  first  instance  rather  to  take  meas* 
uro  iof  falling  forth  the  militia  than  i m m ed iatri y  to  embody 
tbeni,  but  the  moment  is  now  come  when  the  overtures  of  for- 
l^vencM,  with  oo  oCber  conditioD  than  a  submissioo  to  law, 
have  been  only  partially  accepted ;  when  ever\'  fomi  of  conciK- 
atkm  not  Encon^ftent  with  the  bring  of  Go\-cmment  has  been 
adopted  without  efTect;  when  the  well-disposed  in  those  coud- 
ticft  arc  unable  by  thetr  influence  and  example  to  reclaim  the 
wicked  from  their  fury,  and  are  compelled  to  associate  in  their 
own  defenae;  when  the  proffered  lenity  has  been  perversdy 
misinterpreted  into  on  apprehension  that  the  citizens  will 
march  with  reluctance^  when  the  0]>f)ortuntty  of  examining 
the  serious  consequences  of  a  treasonable  op^wsitiun  has  licen 
employed  in  propagating  principles  of  anarchy,  endeavoring 
through  emissaries  to  alienate  the  friends  of  order  from  its 
support,  and  inviting  its  enemies  to  perpetrate  similar  acts  of 
insurrection:  when  it  is  manifest  that  violence  would  continue 
to  be  exercised  upon  evcr>'  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws;  when, 
ilirn-fore,  Government  Is  set  at  defiance,  the  contest  being 
whether  a  small  portion  of  tlie  United  States  shall  dictate  to 
the  whole  Union,  and,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  desire  peace, 
indulge  a  desperate  ambition: 

Now,  thcrefort*,  I,  Cieorge  Washington,  Prciddent  of  the 
United  States,  in  obedience  to  that  high  and  irresistible  duty 
consigned  to  me  by  the  Constitution  "to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  deploring  that  the  American 
name  should  be  sullied  by  the  outrages  of  citizens  on  their 
own  Government,  commiserating  such  as  remain  obstinate 
from  delusion,  but  resolved,  in  perfect  reliance  on  that  gracious 
Providence  wliich  so  signally  displa>'s  its  goodness  towards 
this  country,  to  reduce  the  refractor.-  to  a  due  subordination 
to  the  law,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  knun-n  that,  with  & 
s-'itisfiu-lion  which  can  be  equaled  only  by  the  merits  of  the 
militia  summoned  into  scr\-ice  from  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Mar\'land,  and  Virginia,  I  ha\'e  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  patriotic  alacrity  in  obe^-ing  the  call  of  the 
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pffesent,  though  painful,  yet  commanding  necessity;  that  & 
force  which,  according  to  every  reasonable  expectation,  is 
adequate  to  the  exigency  is  already  in  motion  to  the  scene  of 
disaffection;  that  those  who  have  confided  or  shaJl  confide  in 
the  protection  of  Government  shall  meet  full  succor  under  the 
standard  and  from  the  arms  of  the  United  States;  that  those 
who,  having  olTended  against  the  laws,  have  since  entitled  thcm- 
scl\T5  to  indemnity  will  be  treated  with  the  most  liberal  good 
fiuth  if  they  shall  not  have  forfeited  their  claim  by  any  subse- 
quent conduct,  and  that  instructions  are  given  accordingly. 

And  I  do  moreover  exhort  all  indi\iduals,  officers,  and  bodies 
of  men  to  contemplate  with  abhorrence  the  measures  leading 
directly  or  indirectly  to  those  crimes  which  produce  this  resort 
to  military  coercion;  to  check  in  their  respective  si>heres  the 
efforts  of  misguided  or  designing  men  to  substitute  their  mis- 
representation in  the  place  of  truth  and  thdr  discontents  in 
theplaceof  stable  government,  and  to  call  to  mind  that,  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  permitted,  under  the 
Divine  favor,  in  perfect  freedom,  after  solemn  deliberation. 
and  in  an  enlightened  age,  to  elect  their  own  government,  so 
wiil  their  gratitude  for  tliis  inestimable  blessing  be  best  dis- 
tinguished by  firm  exertions  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws. 

And,  lastly.  I  again  warn  all  persons  whomsoever  and  wherc- 
soe^tr  not  to  abet,  aid,  or  comfort  the  insurgents  aforesaid,  as 
they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril;  and  I  do  also 
require  all  officers  and  other  citizens,  according  to  their  several 
duties,  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  bring  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  laws  all  oilendcrs  in  the  premises.  .  .  . 

60.  Jnslruclions  to  Governor  Lee* 

"Bedford,  JOth  October,  1794. 

"Sir:  —  I  have  it  in  special  instruction  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  now  at  this  place,  to  convey  to  you.  on 
his  behalf,  the  foUowiog  instructions,  for  the  general  direction 

'  Brackenridge.  History  of  tiu  WcsUm  Insurrection,  383-85. 
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of  your  conduct,  in  command  of  the  militia  army,  with  which 
you  are  charged.  .  .  . 

"The  objects  of  the  nxilitary  force  are  two-fold: 

"  1  *  To  overcome  any  armed  opposition  which  may  exist. 

"a.  To  countenance  and  support  the  civil  officers  in  the 
means  of  executing  the  laws. 

"With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  two  objects,  you  may 
proceed  as  spcadily  as  may  be  wth  the  army  under  your  com- 
mand, into  the  insurgent  counties,  to  attack,  and  as  far  as 
shall  be  in  your  power,  subdue  ail  persons  whom  you  may- 
find  in  arms,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  above  mentioned.  You 
will  march  your  army  in  two  coliunns,  from  the  places  where 
they  are  now  assembled,  by  the  most  convenient  routes,  ha\Tng 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  roads,  the  convenience  of  supply. 
and  the  facility  oi  cooperation  and  union,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  you  ought  to  act  until  the  contrary  shall  be  fully  devel- 
oped, on  the  general  principle  of  having  to  contend  «ith  the 
whole  force  of  the  counties  of  Fayette.  Westmoreland,  Wash- 
ington and  Allegheny,  and  of  that  part  of  Bedford  which  lies 
westward  of  the  town  of  Bedford;  and  that  you  are  to  put  as 
little  as  possible  to  hazard.  .  .  . 

"When  arrived  within  the  insurgent  country,  if  an  armed 
opposition  appear,  it  may  be  proper  to  publish  a  proclamation 
inviting  all  good  citizens,  friends  to  the  constitution  and  taws, 
to  joui  the  standard  of  the  United  States.  If  no  armed  opposi- 
tion exist,  it  may  still  be  proper  to  publish  a  proclamation, 
exhorting  to  a  peaceful  and  duliftil  demeanor,  and  giving 
assurances  of  performing,  with  good  faith  and  liberality,  what- 
soever may  have  been  promised  by  the  commissioners,  to 
those  who  have  complied  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
them,  and  who  have  not  forfeited  their  title  by  subsequent 
misdemeanor. 

"Of  these  persons  In  arms,  if  any,  whom  you  may  make 
prisoners;  leaders,  including  all  persons  in  command,  arc  to  be 
delivered  to  the  civil  magistrates;  the  rest  to  be  disarmed, 
admonished,  and  sent  home,  (except  such  as  may  have  been 
particularly  violent,  and  also  infiuentialj  causing  their  own 
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recognizances  for  their  good  behavior  to  be  taken,  in  the  cases 
which  it  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

"With  a  view  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  civil  officers  in  the  means  of  executing  their 
laws:  you  will  make  such  dispensations  as  shall  appear  proper, 
to  countenance  and  protect,  and  if  necessary,  and  required  by 
them,  to  support  and  aid  the  dWl  officers  in  tbc  execution  of 
their  respective  duties;  for  bringing  offenders  and  delinquents 
to  justice;  for  seizing  the  stills  of  delinquent  distillers,  as  far 
as  the  same  shall  be  deemed  eligible  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
revenue,  or  chief  officers  of  inspection;  and  also  for  con\'e)'ing 
to  places  of  safe  custody  such  persons  as  may  be  apprehended 
and  not  admitted  to  bail. 

"The  objects  of  judiciary  process  and  other  civil  proceedings 
shall  be: 

"i.  To  bring  offenders  to  justice. 

"2.  To  enforce  penalties  on  delinquent  distillers  by  suit. 

"3.  To  enforce  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  on  the  same  per- 
sons by  the  seizure  of  their  stills  and  spirits. 

"  The  better  to  effect  these  purijoscs,  the  Judge  of  the  district, 
Richard  Peters,  Esq.,  and  the  .Attorney  of  the  district,  William 
Raw],  Esq.,  accompany  the  army. 

"You  are  aware  that  the  Judge  cannot  be  controlled  in  his 
functions.  But  I  count  on  hk  disposition  to  coSpcrate  in  such 
a  general  plan,  as  shall  appear  to  you  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  case.  But  your  method  of  giving  direction  to 
proceedings,  according  to  your  general  plan,  will  be  by  in- 
structions to  the  district  attorney. 

"He  ought  particularly  to  be  instructed  (with  due  regard 
to  time  and  circumstances,)  rst,  To  procure  to  be  arrested  all 
influential  actors  in  riots  and  unlawful  assemblies,  relating  to 
the  insurrection  and  combination  to  resist  the  laws;  or  having 
for  object  to  abet  that  insurrection  and  these  combinations; 
and  who  shall  not  have  complied  with  the  terms  offered  by  the 
commissioners,  or  manifested  their  repentance  in  some  other 
way.  which  you  may  deem  satisfactory.  2d.  To  cause  process 
to  issue,  for  enforcing  penalties  on  delinquent  distillers.   3d. 
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To  cause  oSTenders  who  m&y  be  arrested,  to  be  conve>'ed  to 
jails  where  there  will  be  no  danger  of  rescue  —  those  for  mis- 
dcmeaoors  to  the  jails  of  York  and  1-ancaster —  those  for 
capital  offenses  to  the  jail  of  Philadelphia,  as  more  secure  than 
the  others.  4th.  Prosecute  indictable  offenses  in  the  court  of 
the  United  States;  those  for  penalties,  or  delinquents,  under 
the  laws  before  mentioned,  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania. 

"As  a  guide  in  the  case,  the  District  Attorney  has  with  him 
a  list  of  the  persons  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  offers 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  day  appointed. 

"The  seizure  of  stills  b  of  the  province  of  the  supervisor, 
and  other  officers  of  inspection.  It  is  difficult  to  chalk  out  a 
precise  line  concerning  it.  There  are  opposite  considerations 
which  will  require  to  be  nicely  balanced,  and  which  must  be 
judged  of  by  those  officers  on  the  spot.  It  may  be  useful  to 
confine  the  seizure  of  stills  to  the  most  leading  and  refractory 
distillers.  It  may  be  advisable  to  extend  them  far  into  the  most 
refractor)'  county.  .  .  . 

*'  You  are  to  exert  yourself  by  all  possible  means  to  preserve 
discipline  amongst  the  troops,  particularly  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  and  a  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrates,  taking  especial  care  to  incul- 
cate, and  cause  to  be  observed  this  principle  —  that  the  duties 
of  the  anny  are  confined  to  attacking  and  subduing  of  armed 
opponents  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  sup[Mrting  and  aiding  of  the 
civil  ofUccrs  in  the  execution  of  their  functions. 

"It  has  been  settled  that  the  (lovemor  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  second,  the  Governor  of  N'ew  Jersey  third  in  command;  and 
that  the  troq>s  of  the  several  States  in  line,  on  tlie  march,  and 
upon  detachment,  are  to  be  posted  occorc^ng  to  the  rule  which 
prevailed  in  the  army  during  the  late  war,  namely,  in.  moving 
toward  the  seaboard,  the  most  southern  troops  will  take  the 
right  —  in  mo\nng  toward  the  north,  the  most  northern  troops 
will  take  the  right.  .  .  . 

"  With  great  respect,  1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Alexam)ER  Hamilton." 
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THE   PART  OF  THE   HOUSE    IN  TREATV-MAKING 


Upon  the  ratificatioD  o[  the  Jay  Treaty  by  the  Seruttc,  the  opfioBJUoQ 
in  the  House  sought  to  compass  its  defeat  by  withholding  the  necessary 
legUlatkm  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  was  nsscrtcd  that  the  House,  while 
not  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  agency  of  the  Clovcrtuncnt,  mi}i;ht 
propctly  call  upon  the  President  for  papers  relative  to  a  treaty,  in  order 
wisely  tx)  exercise  Its  discretionary  power  of  providinj; —  or  not  provid- 
ing—  for  the  execution  of  the  terras  of  a  treaty.  These  coniciiliuns  were 
ably  prtsenied  by  Gallatin.  The  supporters  of  the  administration  were 
susUhw)  by  Washington's  vigorous  message.  The  claims  of  the  House 
Ticre  finally  recorded  in  the  Blount  Resolutions,  and  have  never  been 
fonnaljy  rdinquishcd. 

6i.  Dehatt  in  the  House  of  Represmlathes  on  the  Jay  Treaty,^ 

On  the  second  of  March,  [1796,!  Mr.  Livingston,  after  stating 
that  the  late  British  Treaty  must  give  rise  in  the  House  to  some 
very  important  and  constitutional  questions,  to  throw  light 
upon  which  every  information  would  be  rcquirt-d,  laid  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  upon  the  tabic. 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  lay  before  this  House  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who  negotiated  the  Treaty 
with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  communicated  by  his  Message 
of  the  first  of  March,  together  with  the  correspondence  and 
other  documents  relative  to  the  said  Treaty." 

March  7. —  Mr.  Livingston  said  he  wished  to  modify  the 
resolution  he  had  laid  on  the  table,  requesting  the  President  to 
lay  before  the  House  simdr>'  documents  respecting  the  Treaty. 
It  was  calculated  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  gentlemen  to  whose 
(pinions  he  paid  the  highest  respect,  and  was  founded  in  the 
reflection  that  the  negotiations  on  the  twelfth  article  were 
probably  unfinished;  and  therefore,  he  said,  a  disclosure  of 
papers  relative  to  that  or  any  other  pending  negotiation,  might 
*  Annala  oJConsras,  4  Cong.,  i  Scss.,  436-773  pauim. 
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embarrass  the  Executive.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  add,  at  the 
end  of  his  former  motion,  the  foUomng  words;  "Exciting 
such  of  said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may  render 
improper  to  be  disclosed." 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  then  taken  up.  . 


Mr.  Gallatin  conceived  that,  whether  the  House  had  a  dis- 
cretionary power  with  respect  to  Treaties,  or  whether  they 
were  absolutely  bound  b}*  those  instruments,  and  were  obliged 
to  pass  laws  to  carry  tliem  fully  into  effect,  still  there  was  no 
impropriety  in  calling  for  the  papers.  Under  the  first  view  of 
the  subject,  if  the  House  has  a  discretionary  power,  then  no, 
doubt  could  exist  that  the  information  called  for  is  proper;' 
and,  under  the  second,  if  bound  to  pass  laws,  Uiey  must  have  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  learn  what  laws  ought  to 
be  passed.  This  latter  view  of  the  subject,  even,  must  intro- 
duce a  discussion  of  the  Treat  j',  to  know  whether  any  law  ought 
to  be  repealed,  or  to  see  what  laws  ought  to  be  passed.  If  any 
article  in  the  instrument  should  be  found  of  doubtful  import, 
the  House  would  most  naturally  search  for  an  explanation,  in 
the  documents  which  related  to  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
Treaty.  If  one  article  of  the  Treaty  only  be  doubtful,  the 
House  would  not  know  how  to  legislate  without  the  doubt 
being  removed,  and  its  explanation  could  certainly  be  found 
nowhere  with  so  much  propriety  as  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  negotiating  parties. 

Gentlemen  had  gone  into  an  examination  of  an  important 
constitutional  question  upon  this  motion.  He  hoped  this  would 
have  been  avoided  in  the  present  stage  of  the  busbess;  but  as 
tht-y  had  come  forward  on  that  ground,  he  had  no  objection  , 
to  follow  them  in  it,  and  to  rest  the  decision  of  the  c6Hstitution*jv 
ptrj.'ers  oj  Congress  ott  the  fate  of  Uie  present  question.  He  would, 
therefore,  state  his  opinion,  that  the  House  had  a  ri^ht  to  ask 
for  the  papers  proposed  to  be  called  for,  because  their  co-oper- 
ation and  sanction  was  necessary  to  carry  the  Treaty  into  full 
effect,  to  render  it  a  binding  instrument,  and  to  make  it,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  law  of  the  land  i  because  they  had  a  full  dis- 
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cretion  either  to  give  or  to  refuse  that  co-operation;  because 
they  must  be  guided,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  by  the 
merits  and  expediency  of  the  Treaty  itself,  and  therefore  had 
a  right  to  ask  for  every  information  wtiich  could  assist  them  in 
deciding  that  question. 

One  aripiment  rc])eatcdly  used  by  every  gentleman  opposed 
to  the  present  motion  was,  "That  the  Treaty  was  unconstitu- 
tional or  noti  if  not,  the  House  had  no  agency  in  the  business, 
but  must  carr\'  it  into  full  effect;  and  if  unconstitutional,  the 
question  could  only  be  decided  from  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
and  no  papers  could  throw  light  upon  the  question."  He  wished 
gentlemen  had  defined  what  they  understood  by  a  constitu- 
tional Treaty;  for,  if  the  scope  of  their  arguments  was  referred 
to,  it  would  nut  be  found  possible  to  make  an  unconstitutional 
treaty.  He  would  say  what  he  conceived  constituted  the 
unconstitutionality  of  a  treaty.  A  treaty  is  unconstitutional  if 
it  provides  for  doing  such  things,  the  doing  of  which  is  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution;  but  il  a  treaty  embraces  objects  within 
the  sphere  of  the  general  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  which  have  been  exclusively  and  specially 
granted  to  a  particular  branch  of  Government,  say  to  the 
Legislative  department,  such  a  Treaty,  though  not  unconsti- 
tutional, does  not  become  the  law  of  tlie  land  until  it  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  that  branch.  In  this  case,  and  to  this 
end,  the  Legislature  have  a  right  to  demand  the  documents 
relative  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty,  because  that  Treaty 
operates  on  objects  specially  delegated  to  the  Legislature.  He 
turned  to  the  Constitution.  It  says  that  the  President  shall 
have  the  jxjwer  to  make  Treaties,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  It  does  not  say  what 
Treaties.  If  the  clause  be  taken  by  itself,  then  it  grants  an  au- 
thority altogether  undefined.  But  the  gentlemen  quote  another 
clause  gf  the  Constitution,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  Treaties,  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  thence,  tliey  insist  that  Treaties 
made  by  tlie  President  and  Senate  arc  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  that  the  power  of  making  Treaties  is  undefined  and 
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unlimited.   He  proceeded  to  controvert  this  opinion,  and  con- 
tended that  it  was  limited  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

The  power  of  making  Treaties  is  contended  to  be  undefined, 
then  it  might  extend  to  all  subjects  which  may  proiwrly  become 
the  subjects  of  national  compacts.  But,  he  contended,  if  any 
other  specific  powers  were  given  to  a  different  branch  of  the 
Government,  they  must  limit  the  general  powers;  and,  to  make 
the  compact  valid,  it  was  necessary  that,  as  far  as.  those  powers 
clashed  with  the  general,  that  the  branch  holding  the  sjiecitic 
should  concur  and  give  its  sanction.  If  still  it  is  insisted  that 
Treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution  and 
laws  are  also;  and  it  may  be  asked,  which  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence? Shall  a  Treaty  repeal  a  law  or  a  law  a  Treatj  ?  Neither 
can  a  law  rqwal  a  Treaty,  because  a  Treaty  is  made  with  the 
concuncncc  of  another  party  —  a  foreign  nation  —  that  has 
no  participation  in  framing  the  law:  nor  can  a  Treaty  made  by 
the  President  and  Senate  repeal  a  law,  for  the  same  reason, 
because  the  House  of  Representatives  have  a  participation  in 
making  the  law.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  in  Government,  that  it 
requires  the  same  power  to  repeal  a  law  that  enacted  it.  If  so,, 
then  it  follows  that  laws  and  Treaties  are  not  of  the  same 
nature;  that  both  operate  as  the  taw  of  the  land,  but  under 
certain  limitations ;  both  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  they  are  made  not  only  by  different  powers,  but  those 
powers  are  distributed,  imdcr  different  modifications,  among 
the  several  branches  of  the  Government.  Thus  no  law  could 
be  made  by  the  Legislature  giving  themselves  power  to  execute 
it;  and  no  Treaty  by  the  Executive,  embracing  objects  specific- 
ally assigned  to  the  Legislature  without  their  assent. 

To  what,  he  asked,  would  a  contrary  doctrine  lead?  If  the 
power  of  making  Treaties  is  to  reside  in  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate unlimitcdiy :  in  other  wordsi,  if,  in  the  exerdse  of  this  power, 
the  President  and  Senate  are  to  be  restrained  by  no  other 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  President  and  Senate  ma^ 
absorb  all  Legislative  power  —  the  Executive  has,  Xhenf 
nothing  to  do  but  to  substitute  a  foreign  nation  for  the  House 
of  Rqiresentatives,  and  they  may  legislate  to  any  extent.  If 
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the  Treaty-making  power  is  unlimited  and  undefined,  it  nuy 
extend  to  everj*  object  ol  legislation.  Under  it  money  may 
be  borrowed,  as  well  as  commerce  regulated;  and  why  not 
money  appropriated?  For,  arguing  as  the  gentlemen  do.  they 
might  say  the  Constitution  says  that  no  money  shall  be  drawTi 
from  the  Treasury-  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
bylaw.  But  Treaties,  whatever  provision  they  may  contain, 
are  law;  appropriations,  therefore,  may  be  made  by  Treaties. 
Then  it  would  have  been  the  shortest  way  to  have  carried  the 
late  Treaty  into  effect  by  the  instrument  itself,  by  adding  to 
it  another  article,  appropriating  the  ncccssar>'  simis.  By  what 
pro\isJon  of  the  Constitution  is  the  Treaty-making  power, 
agreeably  to  the  construction  of  the  gentlemen,  limited?  Is  it 
limited  b)'  the  provisions  with  respect  to  appropriations?  Not 
more  so  than  by  the  other  specific  powers  granted  to  the  Legis- 
lature. Is  it  limited  by  any  law  past?  If  not,  it  must  embrace 
ever)'  thing,  and  all  the  objects  of  legislation.  If  not  limited  by 
existing  laws,  or  if  it  repeals  the  laws  that  clash  with  it,  or  if 
the  Legislature  is  obliged  to  repeal  the  laws  so  clashing,  then 
the  Legislative  power  in  fact  resides  in  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, and  they  can.  by  empIo>-ing  an  Indian  tribe,  pass  any  laxv 
under  the  color  of  Treaty.  Unless  it  is  allowed  that  either  the 
power  of  the  House  over  the  pxirsc-strings  is  a  check,  or  the 
existing  laws  cannot  be  repealed  by  a  Treaty,  or  that  the  special 
powers  granted  to  Congress  limit  the  general  power  ol  Treaty- 
making,  there  are  no  bounds  to  it,  it  must  absorb  all  others, 
repeal  all  laws  in  contravention  to  it,  and  act  without  control. 
To  the  construction  he  had  given  to  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  such  formidable  objections  could  be  raised.  He  did  not 
dum  for  the  House  a  power  of  making  Treaties,  but  a  check 
upon  the  Treaty-making  power  —  a  mere  negative  power; 
whilst  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  different  construction  advo- 
cate a  positive  and  unlimited  power.  .  .  . 


March  30.  —  The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House:* 
'  The  Resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vou  o£  6a  to  37. 
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Gcnilcmtn  of  the  House  of  Representatkes: 

With  ihc  utmost  attention  I  have  considered  your  resolu- 
tion uf  the  34 III  instant,  requesting  me  to  lay  before  your  House 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
who  negotiated  the  Treaty  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
together  with  the  correspondence  and  other  documents  rela- 
tive to  that  Treaty,  excepting  such  of  the  said  papers  as  any 
existing  negotiation  may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed. 

In  deliberating  upon  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  lose  sight  of  the  principle  wliich  some  bavt:  avowed  in  its 
discussion,  or  to  avoid  extending  my  views  to  the  consequences 
which  must  flow  from  the  admission  of  that  principle. 

I  trust  that  no  part  of  my  conduct  has  ever  indicated  a  dis- 
position to  mthhold  any  information  which  the  Constitution 
has  enjoined  ujxjn  the  President,  as  a  duty,  to  give,  or  which 
could  be  required  of  him  by  either  House  of  Congress  as  a  right; 
and,  nith  truth,  I  affirm,  that  it  has  been,  as  it  will  continue 
to  be,  while  I  have  the  honor  to  pre^de  in  the  Government, 
my  constant  endeavor  to  harmonize  with  the  other  branches 
thereof,  so  far  as  the  trust  delegated  to  me  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  my  sense  of  the  obligation  it  imposes,  lo 
"prcser\*c,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution,"  will  permit. 

Tlie  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution ;  and  their 
success  must  often  depend  on  secrecy;  and  even,  when  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures,  demands, 
or  eventual  concessions  which  may  have  been  proposed  or 
contemplated  would  be  extremely  impolitic;  for  this  might 
1ia\-e  a  pernicious  influence  on  future  negotiation;  or  produce 
immediate  inconveniences,  perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in 
relation  to  other  Towers.  The  necessity  of  such  caution  and 
secrecj-  was  one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  power  of  making 
Treaties  in  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  the  principle  on  which  the  body  was  formed  conGnlng 
it  to  a  small  number  of  members.  To  admit,  then,  a  right  in 
the  IJouse  of  Representatives  to  demand,  and  lo  have,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  the  papers  respecting  a  negotiation  with  a 
foreign  Power,  would  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent 
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It  does  not  ocnir  that  the  inspection  of  the  papers  asked  for 
can  be  relative  to  any  purpose  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  except  that  of  an  impeachment; 
which  the  resolution  has  not  expressed.  I  repeat,  that  I  have 
no  disposition  to  withhold  any  information  which  the  duty  of 
my  stition  -n-ill  permit,  or  the  public  good  shall  require;  to  be 
disclosed;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  papers  affecting  the  negotiation 
with  Great  Britain  werelaid  before  the  Senate,  when  the  Treaty 
itself  was  communicated  for  their  consideration  and  ad^lce. 

The  course  which  the  debate  has  taken  on  the  resolution  of 
the  House,  leads  to  some  observations  on  the  mode  of  making 
Treaties  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Ha\Tng  been  a  member  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
knowing  the  principles  on  which  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
I  have  ever  entertained  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Government  to  this  moment, 
my  conduct  has  exemplified  that  opinion,  that  the  power  of 
making  Treaties  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  President,  by  and 
witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  that  every  Treaty  so 
made,  and  promulgated,  thenceforward  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  thus  that  the  Treaty-making  power  has  been  under- 
stood by  foreign  nations,  and  in  all  the  Treaties  made  with 
them.  «r  have  declared,  and  they  have  believed,  that  when 
ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  thej'  became  obligatory.  In  this  construction  of  the 
Constitution  everj'  House  of  Representatives  has  heretofore 
acquiesced,  and  until  the  present  time  not  a  doubt  or  suspicion 
has  appeared  to  my  knowledge  that  this  construction  was  not 
the  true  one.  Nay,  they  have  more  than  acquiesced;  for  until 
now.  without  controverting  the  oblifjation  of  such  Treaties, 
they  ha\-e  made  all  the  requisite  provisions  for  carrj-ing  them 
into  effect. 

There  is  also  reason  to  belie\'e  that  this  construction  agrees 
vnth  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  State  Conventions,  when 
they  were  deliberating  on  the  Constitution,  especially  by  those 
who  objected  to  it,  because  there  was  not  required  in  Commer- 
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da{  Treaties  the  cooseat  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present,  and  because,  in  Treaties  respecting  territorial 
and  certain  other  rights  and  claims,  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  both  Houses' 
respectively  was  not  made  necessary. 

It  is  a  fact,  declared  by  the  General  Convention,  and  uni- 
versally understood,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  concession.  And 
it  is  well  known  that,  under  this  influence,  the  smaller  States 
were  admitted  to  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  mth 
the  larger  States;  and  that  this  branch  of  the  Government  was 
invested  with  great  powers;  for,  on  the  equal  participation  of 
those  powers,  the  sovereignty  and  political  safety  of  the  smaller 
States  were  deemed  essentially  to  depend. 

If  other  proofs  than  these,  and  the  plain  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  be  nccessarj'  to  ascertain  the  point  under  consider- 
ation, they  may  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, which  I  have  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  those  Journals  it  will  appear,  that  a  proposi- 
tion was  made,  "that  no  Treaty  should  be  binding  on  Uie 
United  States  which  was  not  ratified  by  a  law,"  and  that  the 
proposition  was  ejtplicitly  rejected. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  jwrfcctly  clear  to  my  understanding,  that 
the  assent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  necessar>'  to 
the  validity  of  a  Treaty;  as  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
exhibits  in  itself  all  the  objects  requiring  Legislative  pro\'ision, 
and  on  these  the  papers  called  for  can  throw  no  light;  and  as  it 
is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  Government,  that 
the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Constitution  between  the  different 
departments  should  be  preser\'ed  —  a  just  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  request. 

G.  Waskincton, 


April  6.  —  The  House  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  said  Message. 
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Mr.  Blount  brought  forward  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That,  it  being  declared  by  the  second  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  'that  the  President  shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present  concur,' 
the  House  of  Representatives  do  not  claim  any  agency  tn 
making  Treaties;  but,  that  when  a  Treaty  stipulates  regula- 
tions on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  power  of  Confess,  it  must  depend  for  its  execution,  as  to 
such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress. 
And  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expedi- 
ency or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  Treaty  into  effect,  and 
to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as,  in  their  judgment,  may  be 
most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

''Rf solved,  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  propriety  of  any 
application  from  this  House  to  the  Executive,  fur  information 
desired  by  them,  and  which  may  relate  to  any  constitutional 
functions  of  the  House,  that  the  purpose  for  which  such  in- 
formation may  be  wanted,  or  to  which  the  same  may  be  applied, 
should  be  stated  in  the  application." 

[The  Blount  Resolutions  were  carried  by  a  vote  of  57  to  35. 
But  the  House  afterward  voted  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect 
by  a  vote  of  5 1  to  4S.I 


CHAPTER  XXIIl 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The  general  structure  of  Congress  is  outlined  in  the  Constitution;  but 
aside  from  certain  requiremenis  as  to  the  eleaion  of  pnsiding  officers, 
quonun,  keeping  of  a  journal  and  adjournment,  the  Constitution  does 
not  prescribe  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  "Each 
House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  own  Proceedings."  A  body  of  rulea 
&rst  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  in  17&4.  In  1707  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson pre[>ared  s  manual  of  parliamentary  practice  for  his  own  guidnnce 
as  President  of  the  Senate.  Both  sets  of  rules  were  based  upon  familiar 
practices  in  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  or  upon  the  regulations  of 
the  English  Parliament,  which,  as  Jefferson  saH,  were  "a  prototype  lo 
ino»l  of  them."  The  rules  adopted  in  iSoa  have  been  selected  to  »how  the 
procedure  of  the  House  at  a  time  when  standing  committees  were  begin- 
ning  to  lake  the  place  of  select  committees.  Tlic  joint  rules  continued  m 
force  without  essential  change  until  their  abrogation  in  1876. 

62.  The  Opening  of  a  Session.^ 

This  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  Congress,  the  foiloning  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appeared,  produced  their  credentials^ 
and  took  their  seats  in  the  House,  to  wit:  .  .  . 

A  quorum, consisting  of  a  majority  being  present, the  House 
proceeded,  by  ballot,  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker;  and,  upon 
examining  the  ballots,  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole 
House  was  found  in  favor  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  one  of  the 
Representatives  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina:  Whereupon, 
Mr.  Macon  was  conducted  to  the  Chair,  and  he  made  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  House,  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen:  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  on  me.  in  the  choice  just  made.  The  duties  of 
the  Chair  will  be  undertaken  with  great  diffidence  indeed;  but 
it  shall  be  my  constant  endcarar  to  discharge  them  with 
fidelity  and  impartiality." 
'  ,1  nnals  0]  Conpm,  7 
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The  House  proceeded,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Clerk;  and,  upon  examining  the  ballots,  a  majority 
of  the  Whole  House  was  found  in  favor  of  John  Beckley. 

The  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales; 
as  prescribed  by  law,  was  then  administered  by  Mr.  Griswold, 
one  of  the  Representatives  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  the 
Speaker;  and  then  the  same  oath,  or  affirmation,  was  admin- 
istered, by  Mr.  Speaker,  to  each  of  the  members  present. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the  House  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  assembled,  and  ready  to  proceed  to 
business;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  they 
have  elected  the  honorable  Abraham  Baldwin,  President  of 
the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  to  inform 
them  that  a  quorum  of  this  House  is  assembled,  and  have 
elected  Nathaniel  Macon,  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  their  Speaker,  and  are  now  ready  to 
proceed  to  business;  and  that  the  Clerk  of  this  House  do  go 
with  the  said  message. 

The  House  proceeded,  by  ballot,  to  the  choice  of  a  Sergcant- 
at-Arms.  Doorkeeper,  and  Assistant  Doorkeeper;  and,  upon 
exaniining  the  ballots,  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole 
House  was  found  in  favor  of  Joseph  Wheaton,  as  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  and,  also,  an  unanimous  \'ote  in  favor  of  Thomas  Clax- 
ton  and  Thomas  Dunn,  severally,  the  former  as  Doorkeeper, 
and  the  latter  as  Assistant  Doorkeeper.  , 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the  House  that  the 
Senate  have  appointed  a  committee  on  their  part,  jointly,  with 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  House, 
to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him 
that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled,  and  ready  to  rc- 

^  ccive  any  communications  he  may  think  proper  to  make  to  them. 

^K         The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  said  message  of  the 

^^      Senate,  and  concurred  therein. 

I  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Griswold,  and  Mr. 

I  Davis,  he  appointed  a  committee  on  the  part  of  this  House, 

I  (or  the  purpose  e^ressed  in  the  message  of  the  Senate. 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding  established 
by  the  late  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  the  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding  to  be  observed 
in  this  House,  until  a  revision  or  alteration  of  the  same  shall 
take  place. 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  standing  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding  to  be  observed 
in  this  House;  and  that  Mr.  Vamum,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Leib,  Mr. 
Davenport,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  be  the  said  committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  cause  the  members  to 
be  furnished,  during  the  present  session,  with  three  newspapers 
to  each  member,  such  as  the  members,  respectively,  shall 
choose,  to  be  delivered  at  their  lodgings. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  notify  him  that 
a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled  and  ready  to  receive 
any  communication  he  may  think  proper  to  make  to  them, 
reported  that  the  committee  had  performed  that  service,  and 
that  the  President  signified  to  them  that  he  would  make  a 
communication  to  this  House,  to-morrow,  by  message. 

6$.  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  House  of  Representatives.^ 
First.  —  Touching  the  duty  of  the  Speaker. 

He  shall  take  the  Chair  every  day  at  the  hour  to  which  the 
fi[ouse  shall  have  adjourned  on  the  preceding  day;  shall  imme- 
diately call  the  members  to  order;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
quorum,  shall  cause  the  Journal  of  the  preceding  day  to  be 
read. 

He  shall  preserve  decorum  and  order;  may  speak  to  points 
of  order,  in  preference  to  other  members,  rising  from  his  seat 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  decide  questions  of  order,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  House  by  any  two  members. 

He  shall  rise  to  put  a  question,  but  may  state  it  sitting. 

Questions  shall  be  distinctly  put  in  this  form,  to  wit:  "As 

*  Annals  of  Congress,  7  Cong.,  i  Sess.  (1801-2),  409-15. 
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many  as  are  of  upiniun  that  (as  the  case  may  be)  say  Ay ; "  and, 
after  the  affirmative  voice  is  expressed,  "As  many  as  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  say  No."  If  the  Speaker  doubts,  or  a  divi- 
sion be  called  for,  the  House  shall  riiWde ;  those  in  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  question  shall  &rst  rise  from  their  seats,  and  after- 
wards those  in  the  negative.  If  Ihu  Speaker  still  doubts,  or  a 
count  be  required,  the  Speaker  shall  name  two  members,  one 
from  each  side,  to  tell  the  numbers  in  the  affirmative;  which 
being  reported,  he  shall  then  name  two  others,  one  from  each 
side,  to  tell  those  in  the  negative;  which  being  also  reported, 
be  shall  rise,  and  state  the  decision  to  the  House. 

All  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  unless 
otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  House,  in  which  case  they 
shall  be  appointed  by  ballot;  and  if,  upon  such  ballot,  the 
number  required  shall  out  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
given,  the  House  shall  proceed  to  a  second  ballot,  in  which  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  prevail;  and  in  case  a  greater  number 
than  are  required  to  compose  or  complete  the  committee  shall 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  House  shall  proceed  to  a 
further  ballot  or  ballots. 

In  all  cases  of  ballot  by  the  House,  the  Speaker  shall  vote; 
in  other  cases  he  shall  not  vote,  unless  the  House  be  equally 
divided,  or  unless  Iiis  vote,  if  given  to  the  majority  [minority], 
will  make  the  (hvision  equal;  and,  in  case  of  such  equal  di- 
vision, the  question  shall  be  lost. 

All  acts,  addresses,  and  joint  resolutions,  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Speaker;  and  all  writs,  warrants,  or  subpoenas,  issued  by 
order  of  the  House,  shall  be  under  his  hand  and  seal,  attested 
by  the  Clerk. 

In  case  of  any  disturbance  or  disorderly  conduct  in  the  gal- 
lery or  lobby,  the  Speaker  (or  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  whole  House)  shall  have  power  to  order  the  same  to  be 
cleared. 

Stenographers  shall  be  admitted;  and  the  Speaker  shall  as- 
fign  such  places  to  them  on  the  floor,  as  shall  not  interfere 
villi  the  convenience  of  the  House. 
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Five  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  at  the  com- 
mencemenl  of  each  session,  viz: 

A  Committee  of  Klections,  to  consist  of  seven  membere; 

A  Committee  of  Claims,  to  consist  of  seven  members; 

A  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  to  consist  of 
seven  members; 

A  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers; 

And  a  Committee  of  Rcvisal  and  Unfinished  Buancss,  to 
consist  of  three  members.  .  .  . 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Committee  of  Wa}'s  and 
Means  to  take  Into  coniiideration  all  such  reports  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  all  such  propositions  relative  to  the  re- 
venue, as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House;  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  public  debt,  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the 
expenditures,  and  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  their  opinion 
hereon;  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  several  public  depart- 
ments, and  particularly  into  the  laws  making  appropriations 
of  monej*s,  and  to  report  whether  the  moneys  have  been  dis- 
bursed conformably  with  such  laws;  and,  also,  to  report,  from 
time  to  time,  such  provisions  and  arrangements,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  economy  of  the  departments,  and  the 
accountability  of  their  officers.  .  .  . 

Thirdly.  -  0/  Bills. 

"Every  bill  shall  be  introduced  by  motion  for  leave,  or  by  aiT 
order  of  the  House  on  the  report  of  a  committee,  and,  in  either 
case,  a  committee  to  prepare  the  same  shall  be  appointed.  In 
cases  of  a  general  nature,  one  day's  notice,  at  least,  shall  be 
ie^\'en  of  the  motion  to  bring  in  a  bill;  and  ev^such  motion 
may  be  committed. 

£ver>'  bill  shall  receive  three  several  readings  in  the  House, 
ppe\ious  to  its  passage;  and  all  bills  shall  be  despatched  in 
order  as  they  were  introduced,  unless  where  the  House  shall 
direct  otherwise;  but  no  bill  shall  b^ 
day,  witliout  special  order  of  the 
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The  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  for  information,  and  if 
(q}positioa  b«  made  to  it  tbc  quesUun  sboll  be,  "Shall  the  bill 
be  rejected?"  If  no  opposition  be  made,  or  if  the  question  to 
reject  be  negatived,  the  bill  shall  go  to  its  second  reading  with- 
out a  question. 

Upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  Speaker  shall  state 
it  as  ready  for  commitment  or  engrossment;  and  ii  committed, 
then  a  question  shall  be,  whether  to  a  select  or  standing  com- 
mittee, or  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House;  if  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  the  House  shtUl  determine  on  what  day. 
But  if  the  bill  be  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  the  House  shall 
appobt  the  day  when  it  shall  be  read  the  third  time. 

After  commitment  and  report  thereof  to  the  House,  a  bill 
may  be  recommitted,  or  at  any  time  before  its  passage. 

All  bills  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  shall  be  executed  in  a  fair 
round  hand. 

When  a  bill  shall  pass,  it  shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk,  not- 
ing the  day  of  its  pa&ung  at  the  foot  thereof.  .  .  . 

Joint  rules  and  Orders  of  tfie  Tilv  Bouses, 

In  every  case  of  an  amendment  of  a  bill  agreed  to  in  one 
House,  and  dissented  to  in  the  other,  if  either  House  shall 
request  a  conference,  and  appoint  a  committee  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  other  House  shall  also  appoint  a  committee  to  conJer, 
such  committees  shall,  at  a  convenient  hour,  to  be  agreed  on 
by  their  Chairman,  meet  in  the  conference  chamber,  and  state 
to  each  other  verbally  or  in  writing,  as  cither  shall  choose,  the 
reason  of  their  respective  Houses  for  and  against  the  amend- 
ment, and  confer  freely  thereon. 

\l"hcn  a  ntessage  shall  be  sent  from  the  Senate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  shall  be  announced  at  the  door  of  the 
House,  by  the  Doorkeeper,  and  shall  be  rcsi>ectfully  communi- 

Efaticd  to  the  Chair,  by  the  person  by  whom  it  may  be  sent. 
The  same  ceremony  shall  be  obser\'ed.  when  a  message  shall 
be  sent  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Senate. 
'Messages  shall  be  sent  by  such  persons,  as  a  sense  of  pro- 
in  each  House,  may  determine  to  be  proper. 
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While  bills  are  on  their  passage  between  the  two  Houses, 
they  shall  be  on  paper,  and  under  the  signature  of  the  Sec- 
retar)'  or  Clerk  of  each  House  respectively. 

After  a  bill  shall  have  passed  both  Houses,  it  shall  be  duly 
enrolled  on  parchment,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  "House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Senate,  as  the  bill  may  have 
originated  in  the  one  or  the  other  House,  before  it  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  I^resident  of  the  United  States. 

When  bills  arc  enrolled,  they  shall  be  examined  by  a  joint 
committee  of  one  from  the  Senate,  and  two  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  appointed  as  a  standing  committee  for  that 
purpose,  who  shall  carefully  compare  the  enrolment  with  the 
engrossed  bilh,  as  passed  in  the  two  Houses,  and,  correcting 
any  errors  that  may  be  discovered  in  the  enrolled  bills,  make 
their  report,  forthwith,  to  the  respective  Houses. 

After  examination  and  report,  each  bill  shall  be  signed  in  the 
respective  Houses,  first  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  then  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  bill  shall  have  thus  been  signed  in  each  House,  it 
shall  be  presented  by  the  said  committee  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  his  approbation,  it  being  first  endorsed 
on  the  back  of  the  roll,  certifying  in  which  House  the  same 
ori^ated ;  which  endorsement  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secre- 
Uity  or  Clerk  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  House  in  which  the 
same  did  originate,  and  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
House.  The  said  committee  shall  report  the  day  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  President,  which  time  shall  also  be  carefully  entered 
on  the  Journal  of  each  House. 

All  orders,  resolutions,  and  \'otcs,  which  arc  to  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  his  approbation,  shall 
also,  in  the  same  manner,  be  previously  enrolled,  exanuned, 
and  signed,  and  shall  be  presenteti  in  the  same  manner,  and  by 
tlie  same  committee,  as  provided  in  case  of  bills. 

When  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  judge 
it  proper  to  make  a  joint  address  to  the  President,  it  shall  be 
presented  to  him  in  his  audience  chamber,  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Speaker  and  both  Houses. 
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64.  The  Beginnings  oj  tfte  CommiUee  SyitemJ 

The  heads  of  departments  are  head  clerks.  Instead  of  being 
the  miiustr>*,  the  organs  of  the  executive  power,  and  imparting 
a  kind  of  monienluni  to  the  operation  of  the  laws,  they  are 
precluded  of  late  even  from  communicating  with  the  House, 
by  reports.  In  other  countries,  they  may  speak  as  well  as  act. 
We  allow  them  to  do  neither.  \\'e  forbid  even  the  use  of  a 
speaking-trumpet;  or,  more  properly,  as  the  Constitution  has 
ordained  that  they  shall  be  dumb,  we  forbid  them  to  explain 
themselves  by  signs.  Two  evils,  obvious  to  you,  result  from  all 
this.  The  efficiency  of  the  government  is  reduced  to  its  mini- 
tnimi  —  the  pronencss  of  a  popular  body  to  usurpation  is 
already  advancing  to  its  maximum;  committees  already  are 
the  ministers;  and  while  the  House  indulges  a  jealousy  of 
encroachment  on  its  functions,  which  are  properly  deliberative, 
it  does  not  perceive  that  these  arc  impaired  and  nullified  by  the 
monopoly  as  well  as  the  per\'ersioa  of  information,  by  these 
very  committees.  .  .  . 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  has  not,  I  am  told,  writ- 
ten a  page  these  two  years.  It  collects  the  scraps  and  fritters  of 
facts  at  the  Treasury,  draws  crude  hasty  results  tinctured  with 
localities.  These  are  not  supported  by  any  formed  plan  of 
co-operation  with  the  members,  and  the  report  calls  forth  the 
pride  of  all  Uie  motion-makers.  Even.-  subject  is  suggested  in 
debate,  ever>'  popular  groimd  of  apprehension  is  invaded. 
There  is  nothing  to  enlighten  the  House  or  to  guide  the  public 
opinion.  .  .  . 

*  Fiahcr  Ames  to  Hamilton,  January  16,  1797.  Works  of  Alexander 
Bamiiton  (Hamilton  ed.},  vi,  301-02. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TWELFTH  AMENDMENT 

Wbkk  tht  electoral  vote  for  President  was  counted  in  February.  tSoi, 
it  was  found  that  an  equal  number  of  votes  had  been  cast  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidAirs,  Jeffer<ion  anil  Burr.  Each  had  been  supported  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  but  it  wa«  impossible  10  designate  "  the 
person  bavin^  the  highest  Dumber  o(  votes."  The  election  then  devcJved 
upoalhcHouseoIRepresenuiivcs.  which  was  preponderantly  Federalist. 
In  their  hatred  for  Jefferson,  certain  of  the  Federalists  intrigued  to  defeat 
the  obvious  will  of  their  opponents  by  bringing  Burr  into  the  presidency. 
When  the  balloting  began,  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  eight  States  and 
Burr  o(  six:  the  voles  of  two  Suics  were  equally  divided  and  so  not 
counted.  As  the  Constitution  rcciuired  a  majority  of  all  the  States  to_ 
elect,  there  was  no  choice.  The  result  was  the  same  on  thirty-live  succe 
dve  ballots.  On  the  thirty-eixth  ballot,  Kcbruar>'  17,  Jefferson  received 
the  votes  of  ten  States  and  Burr  of  four  States.  The  votes  of  Ddawarc 
and  South  Carolina  were  blank,  because  the  Federalists  abstained  froo 
voting.  How  this  result  was  brought  about  is  described  by  Bayard 
Delaware  in  hi*  letter  to  Hamilton.  It  was  thb  JciTcrson-Burr  contest 
which  gave  impetus  to  the  movement  to  amend  the  ConsUtulion  su  as  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  crisis.  The  effect  of  the  Twelitb  Amend- 
ment upon  the  relative  influeDcc  of  large  and  small  States  m  choosing 
President,  and  upon  the  ofRrc  of  Vice-President,  was  accurately  fore 
in  the  debates  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

65.  The  EUdum  of  i8ot. 
(a)  Bayard  to  Hamiiton.* 

Washington,  January  7th,  iSoi, 

...  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  indina*; 
tioQ  in  a  majority  of  the  federal  party  to  support  Mr.  Burr.1 
The  currenf  has  already  acquired  con^derable  force,  and  mani- 
festly increasing.  The  vote  which  the  representation  of  a  Slate 
enables  me  to  give  would  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Jeflferson.  At  present  I  am  by  no  means  decided  as  to  the 
object  of  preference.  If  the  federal  party  should  take  up  Mr. 
Buir,  I  ought  certainly  to  be  impressed  with  the  most  imdoubt- 
'  WtM-ks  of  AUxattder  QamUUtn  (Hamilton  ed.),  vi,  506-07. 
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ing  conviction  before  I  separated  myself  from  them.  With 
respect  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  competitors,  I  should 
fear  as  much  from  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (if  he  is  sincere) , 
as  from  the  want  of  probity  in  Mr.  Burr.  There  would  be  really 
cause  to  fear  that  the  government  would  not  surwve  the  course 
of  moral  and  political  experiments  to  which  it  would  be  sub- 
jected in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  there  is  another  view 
of  the  subject  which  gives  me  some  inclination  in  favor  of  Burr. 
I  consider  the  State  ambition  of  Virginia  as  the  source  of  pre- 
sent party.  The  faction  who  govern  that  State,  aim  to  govern 
the  United  States.  Virginia  will  never  be  satisfied  but  when 
this  state  of  things  exists.  If  Burr  should  be  the  President,  they 
will  not  govern,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  which  would 
disappoint  their  views,  which  depend  upon  Jefferson,  would,  I 
apprehend,  immediately  create  a  schism  in  the  party  which 
would  soon  rise  into  open  opposition. 

I  cannot  deny,  however,  that  theru  arc  strong  considerations. 
which  give  a  preference  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  subject  admits 
of  many  doubtful  views,  and  before  I  resolve  on  the  part  I  shall 
take,  I  shall  wait  the  approach  of  the  crisis  which  may  prob- 
ably bring  with  it  circumstances  decisive  of  the  event.  The 
federal  party  meet  on  Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
resolution  as  to  their  line  of  conduct.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  their  agreeing  to  support  Burr.  .  .  . 

(b)  Bayard  to  Hamilton.^ 

Washington,  Sth  March.,  1801. 

.  .  Intheoriginof  the  business  I  had  contrived  to  lay  hold 
of  all  the  doubtful  votes  in  the  House,  which  enabled  me, 
according  to  views  which  presented  themselves,  to  protract  or 
terminate  the  controversy. 

This  arrangement  was  easily  made,  from  the  opinion  readily 
adopted  from  the  consideration,  that  representing  a  small 
State  without  resources  which  could  supply  the  means  of  self- 
protection,  I  should  not  dare  to  proceed  to  any  length  which 
would  jeopardize  the  constitution  or  the  safety  of  any  State. 
^  Works  oj  Akxaadcr  BamiUon  (IlamilLoo  cd.),  vi,  531-34. 
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When  the  experiment  was  fully  made,  and  aduiowledged  iqmn 
nil  handB  to  have  completely  ascertained  that  Buir  was  re- 
M)lvcd  not  to  commit  himself,  and  that  nothing  remained  but 
to  apjwlnt  a  President  by  law,  or  leave  the  govenmient  with- 
out one,  I  came  out  with  the  most  ezplidt  and  determined 
declaration  of  voting  for  Jefferson.  You  cannot  well  imagine 
the  clamor  and  vehement  invective  to  which  I  was  subjected 
for  Home  days.  We  had  several  caucuses.  All  acknowledged 
ttuit  nothing  but  desperate  measures  remained,  which  several 
were  dlHpwsed  to  adopt,  and  but  few  were  willing  openly  to 
dtiULpprovc.  We  broke  up  each  time  in  confusion  and  discord, 
and  the  manner  of  the  last  ballot  was  arranged  but  a  few 
minutes  before  the  ballot  was  given.  Our  former  harmony, 
lu)wcvor,  has  since  been  restored. 

The  public  declarations  of  my  intention  to  vote  for  Jefferson, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  made  without  a  general  consulta- 
tion, knowing  that  it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  close  the 
bmich  which  I  foresaw,  when  it  was  the  result  of  on  act  done 
without  concurrence,  than  if  it  had  proceeded  from  one  against 
a  dnision  of  the  party.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  single  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  the  eastern  States  would  finally  have  voted 
in  blanks  in  the  some  manner  as  dcme  by  South  Carolina  and 
IVlaware;  but.  because  he  refused,  the  rest  of  the  dd^;ati(ui 
ivl\t9(\l;  and  because  Connecticut  insisted  on  OMitinuing  the 
bolkit  f\\r  Burr.  Xcw  Hunp&hire.,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
IsIukI.  rrfusfti  to  deport  frvan  their  former  \x>te. 

TV  means  existed  t.-^  electing  Burr,  but  this  required  his 
<vv<<(yT»uon.  By  d<vtiving  one  man  (.a  great  bkickbodX  and 
tesr^QS  tiiv>  i.&ot  iwxvTxiptible'^.  he  mij^t  have  secured  a 
iM>xtty  ot  the  States.  ,  .  . 


Mt.  \\>ite  oi  iViairarc:  —  TV  VmtAi  Scats  are  now 

^Sbxi^fC.  a»d  «SU  proi^Kx-  vveusw  ^v  i£b>  tw  i^cat  pcoacal 
|ttn)c«-.  «i>«»e\XT,  urwt?  :>,js  arswrfcineci,  *  P^soieaml  eiec- 
^■tt  ii\*I  o.xK!C  rvvt,:&i,.  ini  :>#  ;oct  t^vx.  cmadate?  V  pn>- 
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posed,  two  of  them  only  will  be  voted  for  as  President  —  one 
of  these  two  must  be  the  man;  the  chances  in  favor  of  each  will 
be  equal.  Will  not  this  increased  jjroUability  of  success  alJord 
more  than  double  the  inducement  to  those  candidates,  and 
their  friends,  to  tamper  with  the  Electors,  to  exercise  intrigue, 
bribery,  and  corruption,  as  in  an  election  upon  the  present 
plan,  where  the  whole  four  would  be  voted  for  alike,  where  the 
chances  against  each  are  as  three  to  one,  and  it  is  totally  uncer- 
tain which  of  the  gentlemen  may  succeed  to  the  high  office? 
And  there  must,  indeed,  be  a  great  scarcity  of  character  in  the 
United  States,  when,  in  so  extensive  and  populous  a  country, 
four  citizens  carmot  be  found,  either  of  them  worthy  even  of  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  iho  nation.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  great  inconvenience  that  has  been  so  much 
clamored  about,  and  that  will  be  provided  against  In  future  by 
substituting  this  amendment.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when 
it  became  necessary  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  elect, 
by  ballot,  a  President  of  the  United  States  from  the  two 
highest  in  vote,  and  they  were  engaged  here  some  days,  as  I 
have  been  told,  in  a  ver>-  good-humored  way,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  constitutional  right.  ...  1  will  not  undertake  to  say 
that  there  was  no  danger  apprehended  on  that  occasion.  I 
know  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  hail  their  fears; 
the  experiment  however  proved  them  groundless;  but  what  was 
the  danger  apprehended  pending  the  election  in  tlie  House  of 
Rci>rescntativcs?  Was  it  that  they  might  choose  Colonel  Burr 
or  Mr.  Jefferson  President?  Not  at  all;  they  had,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  been  s;iid  on  Uiis  subject  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mar)'land,  (Mr.  Wright)  a  dear  constitutional  right  to  choose 
eitlier  of  them,  as  much  so  as  tlie  Electors  in  the  several  States 
had  to  vote  for  them  in  the  first  instance;  the  particular  man 
was  a  consideration  of  but  secondary  importance  to  the  coun- 
try; the  only  ground  of  alarm  was,  lest  the  House  should 
separate  without  making  any  choice,  and  the  Government  be 
without  a  bead,  the  consequences  of  which  no  man  could  well 
calculate.  The  present  attempt  ...  is  taking  advantage  of  a 
casualty  to  alter  the  Constitution  that  astonished  everyone 
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when  it  happened,  and  that  no  man  can  una^ne,  in  the  ordm- 
ar>'  course  of  event:?,  will  ever  arise  again.  .  .  . 

It  has  of  kte,  Air.  President,  become  fashionable  to  attach 
very  little  importance  to  the  office  of  Vice  President,  to  con- 
ader  it  a  matter  but  of  small  consequence  who  the  man  may 
be;  to  view  his  post  merely  as  an  idle  post  of  honor,  and  the 
incumbent  as  a  cipher  in  the  Government;  or  according  to  the 
idea  expressed  by  an  honorable  member  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Jackson,)  quoting,  I  believe,  the  language  of  some  Eastern 
politician,  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach;  but  in  my  humble  opinion 
this  doctrine  is  both  incorrect  and  dangerous.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  not  only  the  second  officer  of  Government  in  point  of 
rank,  but  of  importance,  and  should  be  a  man  possessing  and 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  I  grant,  sir,  should  this 
designating  mode  of  election  succeed,  it  will  go  very  far  to 
destroy,  not  the  certain  or  contingent  duties  of  the  office,  for 
the  latter  by  this  resolution  are  considerably  extended,  but 
what  may  be  much  more  dangerous,  the  personal  consequence 
and  worth  of  the  officer;  by  rendering  the  Electors  more  indif- 
ferent about  the  reputation  and  qualification  of  the  candidate, 
seeing  they  vote  for  him  but  as  a  secondarj'  character;  and 
which  may  occasion  this  high  and  important  trust  to  be  de- 
posited in  very  unsafe  hands.  .  .  .  The  convention  in  con- 
structing this  part  of  the  Constitution,  in  settling  the  first  and 
second  offices  of  the  Government,  and  pointing  out  the  mode 
of  filling,  aware  of  the  probability  of  the  Vice  President  suc- 
ceeding to  the  office  of  President,  endeavored  to  attach  as  much 
importance  and  respectability  to  his  office  as  possible,  by  mak- 
ing it  uncertain  at  the  time  of  voting,  which  of  the  persons  voted 
for  should  be  President,  and  which  Vice  President;  so  as  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  best  men  tn  the  countr>',  or  at  least 
those  in  whom  the  people  reposed  the  highest  confidence,  to  the 
two  offices—  thus  filling  the  office  of  Vice  President  with  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  who  would  give  respect- 
ability to  the  Government,  and  in  case  of  the  Presidency  be- 
coming vacant,  having  at  his  post  a  man  constitutionally  en- 
titled to  succeed,  who  had  been  honored  with  the  second  largest 
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Dumber  of  Uie  suffrages  o(  the  people  for  the  same  oCBce,  and 
who  of  consequence  would  be  probably  worthy  of  the  place, 
and  competent  to  its  duties.  Let  us  now^  Mr.  President,  exam- 
ine for  a  moment  the  certain  effect  of  the  change  about  to  be 
made,  or  what  must  be  the  operation  of  this  designating  prin- 
dplc,  if  you  introduce  it  into  the  Constitution.  Now  the 
Elector  cannot  designate,  but  must  vote  for  two  persons  as 
President,  leaving  it  to  circumstances  not  uithtn  his  power  to 
control  which  shall  be  the  man :  of  course  he  will  select  two  char- 
acters, each  suitable  for  that  oflice,  and  the  second  highest  10 
vote  must  be  the  Vice  President;  but  upon  this  designating 
pUn  the  public  attention  will  be  entirely  engrossed  in  the 
election  of  the  President,  in  making  one  great  man.  The  eyes 
of  each  contending  party  will  be  fixed  exclusively  upon  their 
candidate  for  this  first  and  highest  office;  ...  the  Vice- 
Presidency  will  either  be  left  to  chance,  or  what  will  be  much 
worse,  prostituted  to  the  basest  purposes;  character,  talents, 
virtue,  and  merit,  will  not  be  sought  after  in  the  candidate. 
The  question  will  not  be  asked,  is  he  capable?  is  he  honest? 
But  can  he  by  his  name,  by  his  connections,  by  his  wealth,  by 
his  local  situation,  by  his  influence  or  his  intrigues,  best  pro- 
mote the  election  of  a  President?  He  will  be  made  a  mere 
stepping-stone  of  ambition.  Thus,  by  the  deatli  or  other  con- 
stitutional inability  of  the  Preadent  to  do  the  duties  of  the 
office,  you  may  find  at  the  head  of  your  Government,  as  First 
Magistrate  of  the  nation,  a  man  who  has  either  smuggled  or 
bought  himself  into  office ;  who,  not  haWng  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  or  feeling  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  his  place, 
but  attributing  his  elevation  merely  to  accident,  and  conscious 
of  the  superior  claims  of  others,  wilt  be  without  restraint  upon 
his  conduct,  witliout  that  strong  inducement  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  pursue  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation,  that  the  hope  of  popular  applause,  and  the  prospect  of 
re-election,  would  offer.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Tracy  of  Conn.  —  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
the  intention  of  the  plan  adopted  by  our  Constitution  for 
choosing  a  President.  The  Electors  are  to  nominate  two  per- 
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sons,  of  whom  they  cannot  know  which  will  be  President;  this 
circumstance  not  only  induces  them  to  select  both  from  the 
best  men;  but  gives  a  direct  advantage  into  the  hands  of  the 
small  States  even  in  the  electoral  choice.  For  they  can  always 
select  from  the  two  candidates  set  up  by  the  Electors  of  large 
States,  by  throwing  their  votes  upon  their  favorite,  and  of 
course  giving  him  a  majority;  or,  if  the  Electors  of  the  large 
States  should,  to  prevent  this  effect,  scatter  their  votes  for  one 
candidate,  then  the  Electors  of  the  small  States  would  have  it  in 
their  power  to  elect  a  Vice  President.  So  that,  in  any  event,  the 
small  States  will  have  a  considerable  agency  in  the  election.  But 
if  the  discriminating  or  designating  principle  is  carried,  as  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  right  and 
agency  of  the  small  States,  in  the  electoral  choice  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate, is  destroyed,  and  their  chance  of  obtaining  a  federative 
choice  by  States,  if  not  destroyed,  is  very  much  diminished.  .  .  . 

The  whole  power  of  election  is  now  vested  in  the  two 
parties;  numbers  and  States,  or,  great  and  small  States;  and 
it  is  demonstration  itself,  if  you  increase  the  power  of  the  one, 
in  just  such  proportion  you  diminish  that  of  the  other.  Do  the 
gentlemen  suppose  that  the  public  will,  when  constitutionally 
expressed  by  a  majority  of  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  federa- 
tive principle  of  our  Government,  is  of  less  validity,  or  less 
binding  upon  the  commimity  at  large,  than  the  public  will 
expressed  by  apopular  majority?  The  framersof  your  Constitu- 
tion, the  people  who  adopted  it,  meant,  that  the  public  will, 
in  the  choice  of  a  President,  should  be  expressed  by  Electors, 
if  they  could  agree,  and  if  not,  the  public  will  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  majority  of  the  States,  acting  in  their  federative 
capacity,  and  that  in  both  cases  the  expression  of  the  public 
will  should  be  equally  binding. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  public  will  can  never  properly  or 
constitutionally  be  expressed  by  a  majority  of  numbers  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  may  be  a 
pleasing  doctrine  enough  to  great  States;  but  it  is  certainly 
incorrect.  Our  Constitution  has  given  the  expression  of  the 
public  will,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  other  than  that  of  the 
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choice  of  President,  into  very  different  hands  from  eitlier  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  people  at  large.  The  President  and 
Senate,  and  in  many  cases  the  President  alone,  can  express  the 
public  will,  in  appointments  of  higli  trust  and  responsibility, 
&nd  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  President  sometimes 
expresses  the  public  will  by  removals.  Treaties,  highly  import- 
ant expressions  of  the  public  will,  are  made  by  the  President 
and  Senate;  and  they  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud.  In  the 
several  States,  many  great  oflices  are  lillcd,  and  c\Tn  the  Chief 
Magistracy,  by  various  modes  of  election.  The  public  will  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  pluralities  instead  of  majorities,  some- 
times by  both  branches  of  the  Legislatures,  and  sometimes  by 
one,  and  in  certain  contingencies,  elections  are  settled  by  lot. 
The  peoiilc  have  adopted  constitutions  containing  such  regu- 
lations, and  experience  has  proved  that  they  arc  well  calculated 
to  presen-e  their  liberties  and  promote  their  happineis.  From 
what  good  or  even  pardonable  motive,  then,  can  it  be  urged 
that  the  present  mode  of  electing  our  President  has  a  tendency 
to  counteract  the  public  will?  Do  gentlemen  intend  to  destroy 
every  federal  feature  in  this  Constitution?  And  is  this  resolu- 
tion a  precursor  to  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  Union,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  a  simple  republic?  —  Or  will  it  suffice 
to  break  down  every  federative  feature  which  secures  to  one 
portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  small  States,  their  rights?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Virginia.  —  ThU  idea  of  federalism  ought  to 
be  well  discussed  by  the  smaller  States,  before  they  will  suffer 
it  to  produce  the  Intended  effect  —  that  of  exciting  their  jeal- 
ous\"  against  the  larger.  To  him  it  appeared  to  be  evidently 
incorrect.  Two  principles  sustain  ourConstitutionronea  major- 
ity of  the  people,  the  other  a  majority  of  the  States;  the  first 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  liberty  or  sovereignty  of  the 
people;  the  last,  to  preserve  the  liberty  or  sovereignty  of  the 
State*.  But  both  are  founded  in  the  principle  of  majority;  and 
the  effort  of  the  Constitution  is  to  preserve  this  principle  in 
relation  both  to  the  people  and  the  States,  so  that  neither 
^>edes  of  sovereignty  or  independence  should  be  able  to  de- 
stroy the  other.  .  .  . 
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For  this  great  purpose  certain  political  functions  arc  assigned 
to  be  performed^  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  or  federal 
principle,  and  certain  others  under  the  popular  principle.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that  these  functions 
should  be  performed  in  conformity  to  its  principle.  H  that 
prindple  is  in  fact  a  government  of  a  minority,  then  these  func- 
tions ought  to  be  performed  by  a  minority.  Vv\\en  the  federal 
prindple  is  performing  a  function,  according  to  this  idea,  a 
majority  of  the  Stales  ought  to  dedde.  And,  by  the  same  mode 
of  reasoning,  when  the  popular  principle  is  performing  a  func- 
tion, then  a  minority  [majority]  of  the  people  ought  to  decide. 
This  brings  us  precisely  to  the  question  of  the  amendment-  Itj 
is  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that  the  popular  principle] 
shall  operate  in  the  election  of  a  President  and  \'icc- President. 
It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that  the  popular 
principle,  in  discharging  the  functions  committed  to  it  by  the 
Constitution,  should  operate  by  a  majority  and  not  by  a  minor- 
ity. That  the  majority  of  the  people  shoiUd  be  driven,  by  an 
unforeseen  state  of  parties,  to  the  necessity  of  relinquishing 
thdr  will  in  the  election  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  officers,  or 
that  the  prindple  of  majority,  in  a  function  con&ded  to  the 
popular  will,  should  be  deprived  of  half  its  rights,  and  be  laid 
under  a  necessity  of  \nolating  its  duty  to  preserve  the  other 
half,  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

Sir,  it  could  never  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  produce  a  state  of  things  by  which  a  majority  of  the 
popular  principle  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  voting, 
against  its  judgment  to  seoxre  a  President,  and  by  which  a 
minor  faction  should  acquire  a  power  capable  of  defeating  the 
majority  in  the  election  of  President,  or  of  electing  a  Vice 
President  contrar>-  to  the  will  of  the  electing  principle.   To 
permit  this  abuse  would  be  a  fraudulent  mode  of  defeating 
the  operation  of  the  popular  principle  in  this  elecHon,  in  order 
to  transfer  it  to  the  federal  principle  —  to  disinherit  the  people, 
for  the  sake  of  endowing  the  House  of  Reprri^f  n  tjif  ives ;  whereasi 
it  was  an  accidental  and  not  an  artifictat  uncnt  In  the 

election  of  a  President,  agaii^ '  the  CupaULulioQ  intcndcdj 
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to  provide.  A  fair  and  not  an  unfair  attempt  to  elect  was  pre- 
viously to  be  made  by  the  popular  principle,  before  the  elec- 
tion was  to  go  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  if  the 
people  of  all  the  States,  both  large  and  small,  should,  by  an 
abuse  of  the  re:il  design  of  the  Constitution,  be  bubbled  out  of 
the  election  of  executive  power,  by  leaving  to  them  the  nominal 
right  of  an  abortive  effort,  and  transferring  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  substantial  right  of  a  real  election,  nothing 
will  remain  but  to  corrupt  the  election  in  that  House  by  some 
of  those  abuses  of  which  elections  by  diets  arc  susceptible,  to 
bestow  upon  executive  power  an  aspect  botli  formidable  and 
inconsistent  nith  the  principles  by  which  the  Constitution 
intended  to  mould  It. 

The  great  check  imposed  upon  executive  power  was  a  popu- 
lar mode  of  election;  and  the  true  object  of  jealousy,  which 
ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  of  every  State,  is 
any  circumstance  tending  to  diminish  or  destroy  that  check. 
It  was  also  a  primary  intention  of  the  Constitution  to  keep 
executive  power  independent  of  legislative;  and  although  a 
provision  was  made  for  its  election  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  possible  case,  that  possible  case  never  was  intended 
to  be  converted  into  the  active  rule,  so  as  to  destroy  in  a  degree 
the  line  of  separation  and  independency  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  power.  The  controversy  is  not  therefore  be- 
tween larger  and  smaller  States,  but  between  the  people  of 
every  State  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  it  better  that 
the  people  —  a  fair  majority  of  the  popular  principle  — should 
elect  executive  power;  or,  that  a  minor  faction  should  be 
enabled  to  embarrass  and  defeat  the  judgment  and  will  of  this 
majority,  and  throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? This  is  the  question.  .  .  . 

67.  The  Twelfth  Amendment} 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 

'  RrAstd  StsiuUs  of  the  Vnikd  States  (1878),  30.  This  amcndmcni 
went  into  ctTcct  September  35,  18104. 
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least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  n-ith  them- 
selves; they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  vottd  for  as 
President,  and  in  dbtinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  alt  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  nxunber  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  the\- 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  scat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate;  — The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certi- 
ficates and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted; —  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceed- 
ing three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  Prcydcnt,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one 
vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the 
right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  The  person  ha\Tng  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors 
appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the 
two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the 
Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
const; tuliunally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  VIo&J  '    IMied  States. 
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THE  FEDERAL  COMPACT  AKD  THE  DOCTRIXE  OF  STRICT 
CONSTRUCTIOM 

The  [ear  of  "consolidation,"  ever  present  in  tHc  minds  of  democrat* 
like  Jefferson  in  theW.rIyyearsof  the  Rcpuljlic,  led  to  reiterated  emphasis 
upon  the  ccctnctual  nature  of  the  Constitution,  the  principle  of  State 
sovereignty,  and  the  doctrine  of  strict  constructioo.  \tiis  doctrine  is 
etaborsted  by  Jeffersoa  in  his  opinion  on  the  con&tilutianality  of  the 
pmposed  national  batikN  The  moat  fornble  expression  of  JcfTfrsonian 
principles  Is  contninwi  in't>ie  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  i;ofi,  which  were 
draftcii  by  Jefferson  and  adopted  by  the  Icgiilaiure  of  that  Stale,  then 
conlrulle'J  by  his  parti*taiui.  The  Kentucky  Keaolutioa'i  of  the  following 
year  suggest "  the  rightful  remedy  "  for  usurpation  of  poiver  by  the  Federal 
Government;  but  Jefferson  was  not  disposed  to  ehborate  this  ultimate 
remedy.  He  was  content  "to  leave  the  matter  in  such  a  train  as  that  we 
tnay  not  be  committed  absolutely-  to  push  the  matter  to  extremities,  & 
yet  may  be  free  to  push  as  far  as  events  will  rctuler  prudent." 

68.  Jt^ersoH  on  tite  Constitutionality  of  a  National  Bank} 

,  .  .  Iconsider  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution  as  laid  on 
this  ground:  That  "all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people."'  To  take  a  single 
step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specialty  drawn  around  the 
powers  of  Congress,  is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless  field 
of  power,  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition. 

Tlie  incorporation  of  a  bank,  and  the  powers  assumed  by 
this  bill,  have  not,  in  my  opinioo,  been  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  Constitution. 

I.  They  are  not  among  the  powers  specially  enumerated:  for 

I  IVfitings  of  Thomas  Jefrrton  (Ford  ed.),  V,  185-87. 
'  The  twelfth  of  the  ametidmenls  then  before  the  Stales  for  ralfiiai- 
tion;  the  tenth  of  those  adopted. 
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these  arc:  ist.  A  ffcwer  to  lay  taxes  for  tJie  purpose  of  pa>'ing 
the  debts  of  the  United  States;  but  no  debt  is  paid  by  this  bill, 
nor  any  tax  laid.  Were  it  a  bill  to  raise  money,  its  origination  in 
the  Senate  wotUd  condemn  it  by  the  Constitution. 

ad,  "To  borrow  money."  But  this  bill  neither  borrows 
money  nor  ensures  the  borrowing  it.  The  proprietors  of  the 
bank  will  be  just  as  free  as  any  other  money  holders,  to  lend  or 
not  to  lend  their  money  to  the  public.  The  operation  proposed 
in  the  bill,  first,  to  lend  them  two  millions,  and  then  to  borrow 
them  back  again,  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  latter  act, 
which  will  still  be  a  payment,  and  not  a  loan,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  please. 

3.  To  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  To  erect  a  bank,  and 
to  reguhite  commerce,  are  very  different  acts.  He  who  erects  a 
bank,  creates  a  subject  of  commerce  in  its  bills;  so  does  he  who 
makes  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  digs  a  dollar  out  of  the  mines;  yet 
neither  of  these  persons  regulates  commerce  thereby.  To  make 
a  thing  which  may  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  buying  and  selling.  Uestdes,  if  this  was  an  exercise 
of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce,  it  would  be  void,  as 
extending  as  much  to  the  internal  commerce  of  every  State, 
as  to  its  external.  For  the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
commerce  of  a  State,  (that  is  to  say  of  the  conuncrce  between 
citizen  and  citizen,)  which  remain  exclusively  with  Its  own 
legislature;  but  to  its  external  commerce  only,  that  is  to  say, 
its  commerce  with  another  State,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or 
yfiih  the  Indian  tribes.  Accordingly  the  bill  does  not  propose 
the  measure  as  a  regulation  of  trade,  but  as  "productive  of 
considerable  advantages  to  trade."  Still  less  are  these  powers 
covered  by  any  other  of  the  special  enumerations. 

II.  Nor  are  they  within  either  of  the  general  phrases,  which 
arc  the  two  following:  — 

1.  To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  that  is  **x>  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 

providing  for  the  genu  '  For  the  laying  of  taxes  is 
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the  power,  and  the  general  welfare  the  purpose  for  which  the 
power  is  to  be  exercised.  They  arc  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libitum 
for  any  purpose  they  please;  but  only  to  pay  tJie  debts  or  provide 
for  tlte  tcfl/are  of  the  Union.  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do 
anything  they  please  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  only 
to  lay  taxes  for  that  purpose.  To  consider  the  latter  phrase^ 
not  a*  describing  the  purpose  of  the  first,  but  as  giving  a  distinct 
and  independent  power  to  do  any  act  they  please,  which  might 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Union,  would  render  all  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  enumerations  of  power  completely  useless. 

It  would  reduce  the  whole  instrument  to  a  single  phrase,  that 
of  instituting  a  Congress  with  power  to  do  whatever  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States;  and,  as  they  would  be  the 
sole  judges  of  the  good  or  evil,  it  would  be  also  a  power  to  do 
whatever  evil  Ihey  please. 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  construction  where  a  phrase  will 
bear  either  of  two  meanings,  to  give  it  that  which  will  allow 
some  meaning  to  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  not  that 
which  would  render  all  the  others  useless.  Certainly  no  such 
universal  power  was  meant  to  be  given  them.  It  was  intended 
to  lace  them  up  straitly  within  the  enumerated  powers,  and 
those  without  which,  as  means,  these  powers  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  known  that  the  very  power  now  pro- 
posed as  a  means  was  rejected  as  an  end  by  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution.  A  proposition  was  made  to 
them  to  authorize  Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an  amendatory 
one  to  empower  them  to  incorporate.  But  the  whole  was 
rejected,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  rejection  urged  in  debate 
was,  that  then  they  would  have  a  power  to  erect  a  bank,  which 
would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there  were  prejudices  and 
Jealousies  on  the  subject,  adverse  to  the  reception  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

2,  The  second  general  phrase  is.  "  tn  m.-iL-P  all  l^mc  *,,r^Tcn,y 
and  proper  forcarr^-in?  intnexct^ution  the  cnuniprri^fH  pnwfi-Jt," 
"  But  they  can  all  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A 
bank  therefore  is  not  necessary,  and  consequently  not  author- 
ized by  this  phrase. 
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It  ha3  been  urged  that  a  bank  will  give  great  radllty  or  con- 
venience la  the  collectjoa  of  taxes.  Sup[KJbc  this  were  true:  yet 
the  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  *' necessary," 
not  those  which  are  merely  "convenient"  for  effecting  the 
enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  he  al- 
lowed to  tliia  phrase  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it 
will  go  to  every  one,  for  there  is  not  one  which  ingenuity  may  not 
torture  into  a  convenience  in  some  instance  or  other,  to  sotne  0K$ 
of  so  long  a  li^t  of  enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow  up  all 
the  delegated  powers,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  power,  as  be- 
fore observed.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  Constitution  restrained 
them  to  the  necessary  means,  that  li  to  say,  to  those  means 
without  which  the  grant  of  power  would  be  nugatory 

69.  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  lygS} 

I.  Resolved,  that  the  several  States  composing  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  piincipleof  unlimited 
submission  to  their  general  government;  but  that  by  compact 
under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  govern- 
ment for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  go\''crnmcnt  cer- 
tain dctinite  powers,  reserving  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary 
mass  of  right  to  their  own  self  government ;  and  that  whenso- 
ever the  general  government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its 
acts  are  unauthoritative,  void;  and  of  no  force:  That  to  this 
compact  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party, 
its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party:  That  the 
government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclu- 
sive or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself; 
since  that  would  have  made  Its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that  as  in  all  otlicr  cases  of 
compact  among  parties  having  no  conwnon  Judge,  each  party 
has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

II.  Resolved,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing delegated  to  Congress  a  power  to  punish  treason,  counter- 

*  Sbalcr,  Kentucky,  in  American  Commonwealths  Scries,  409-ta. 
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{eiiing  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  UnitcU  States, 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  nations,  and  no  other  crimes  whatever,  and 
it  being  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Coubtilution  having  also  declared  "thai  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  Stales  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro-' 
hibitcd  by  it  to  the  States,  arc  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people,"  therefore  also  the  same  act  of  Congri-ss 
passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  179S,  and  entitled  '*An  act  in 
addition  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  United  States;"  as  also  the  act  passed  by 

icm  on  the  2  ;th  day  of  June,  1 798.  entitled  "An  act  to  punish 
^frauds  committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States"  (and  all 
other  their  acts  which  assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes 
other  than  tliose  enumerated  in  the  Constitution),  are  alto- 
gether void  and  of  do  force,  and  that  the  power  to  create, 
define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right 
appertains  solely  and  cxclu^vely  to  the  respective  States,  each 
within  its  own  Territory. 

III.  Resolved,  that  it  is  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  also 
expressly  declared  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Omstitu- 
tion  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nur  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  rescTved 
to  the  States  rcsiwctivcly  or  to  the  people; "  and  that  no  power 
over  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of 
the  press  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  all  lawful  powers 
respecting  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to 
the  States,  or  to  the  people:  That  thus  was  manifested  their 
dctcnnination  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  how 
far  the  liccnuousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be  abridged 
without  lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far  those 
abuses  which  cannot  be  separated  from  their  use  should  be 
tolerated  rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed;  and  thus  also  they 
guarded  against  all  abridgment  by  the  United  States  of  the 
£reedum  of  roligiuus  opinions  and  exercises,  and  retained  to 
Uiflmselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this  State,  by  a 
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law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens,  had  already 
protected  them  from  all  human  restraint  or  interference:  And 
that  in  addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express  declara- 
tion, another  and  more  special  provision  has  been  made  by  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  expressly  de- 
*  Clares,  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,"  thereby 
guarding  in  the  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the 
frei-dom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  insomuch,  that 
whatever  violates  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary  which 
covers  the  others,  and  that  libels,  falsehoods,  defamation 
equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are  withheld  from  the 
cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals.  That  therefore  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July, 
179S,  entitled  **An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes  against  the  Uniterl  States,"  which  does 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether 
void  and  of  no  effect. 

IV.  Resolved,  that  aUcn  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are ;  that 
no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  States  distinct  from  their  jjower 
over  citizens;  and  it  being  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one 
of  the  amendments  to'the  Constitution  ha\'ing  also  declared 
that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  on  the  aad  day  of  June,  1 798, 
entitled  "An  act  concerning  aliens,"  which  assumes  power  over 
alien  friends  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  law,  but 
is  altogether  vote!  and  of  no  force. 

V.  Resolved,  that  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  as  well 
u  the  express  declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated  are 
reserved,  another  and  more  special  pro\'ision  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  from  abundant  caution  has  declared,  "that  the 
migration  or  importaUon  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
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now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  proliibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  That  tlus  Common- 
M-eatlh  docs  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friends  described  as 
tbesubject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens;  that  a  provision 
against  prohibiting  their  migration  is  a  pro\ision  against  all 
acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be  nugator.';  that  to  re- 
move them  when  migrated  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of 
their  migration,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  said  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  and  void. 

VI.  Resolved,  that  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  on  his  failure  to 
obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  said  act  entitled  "Ao 
act  concerning  aliens,"  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  one 
amendment  to  which  has  provided,  that  "no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,"  and  that 
another  having  provided  "that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accuse 
lion,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense,"  the  same  act 
undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person 
out  of  the  United  States  who  is  under  th^e  protection  of  the  law, 
on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusation,  without  jury,  without 
public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against 
him,  without  having  witnesses  in  his  favour,  without  defense, 
without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  these  provisions  also  of  the 
C(Histitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void  and  of  no 
force.  That  transferring  the  power  of  judging  any  person  who 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same 
act  concerning  aliens,  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides,  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,'*  and  that  the  said  act  is  void  for 
that  reason  aiso^  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer 
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of  judiciary  power  b  to  that  magistrate  of  the  general  govern- 
ment who  already  possesses  all  the  executive,  and  a  qualified 
negative  in  all  the  legislative  powers. 

VII.  Resolved,  that  the  construction  applied  by  the  general 
government  (as  is  evinced  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
conmion  defense,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  tnokc  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  tfas 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof, 
goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  limits  prescribed  to  their  power 
by  the  Constitution:  That  words  meant  by  that  instrument  to 
be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limited  powers  ought 
not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers, 
nor  a  part  so  to  be  taken  as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  the 
instrument:  That  the  ptxKeedings  of  the  general  government 
under  color  of  these  articles  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject 
for  re\'isal  and  correction  at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity, 
while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolutions  call  for  imme- 
diate redress. 

VIII.  Resohfd,  that  the  preceding  Resohitions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senators  and  Representati\-es  in  Congress  fnnn 
this  Commonwealth,  who  are  hereby  enjoined  to  present  the 
same  to  their  respective  Houses,  and  to  use  thdr  best  endeavors 
to  pnxure,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  a  repeal  of  the 
afv>resaid  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  acts. 

IX.  Resotrd,  lastly,  tha*  the  Go\-enK>r  of  this  Common- 
wrolth  be.  and  is  hnrby  authorized  and  requested  to  com- 
muaicate  the  jwfctdiny  Resohitions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
stfwnil  States,  to  assure-  them  that  this  Conunomrealth  ohi- 
sMers  I'nion  tor  specified  Xatiooal  purposes,  and  particulariy 
tVr  those  spwiiKii  in  their  late  FedwaJ  Compact,  to  be  friendly 
tv'  th<r  react,  h^ipcitwis,  And  protjperity  of  all  the  States:  that 
:ji:h:-.;l  to  tfc.kt  a?cc;«ct  avvoRiing  to  tte  plain  intent  and 
trgarirtg:  is.  wirich  it  was  •indetsftxxi  aod  acceded  to  by  the 
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several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation:  that 
it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  aU  the  powers 
of  self-government,  and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  con- 
solidated government,  without  regard  to  the  speci:il  delegations 
and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for 
the  peace,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of  these  States:  And  that, 
therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not 
its  co-Slates  are,  tamely  to  submit  to  undelegated  and  conse- 
quently unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body  of  men  on  earth: 
that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these  concluaons 
would  flow  from  them;  that  the  genera!  government  may  place 
any  act  they  think  proper  on  the  list  of  crimes  and  punish  it 
themselves,  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by  the 
Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them:  that  they  may  transfer 
its  cognizance  to  the  President  or  any  other  person,  who  may 
himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  sus- 
picions  may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer 
the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole  record  of  the  transac- 
tion: that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the 
inhabitanu  of  these  States  being  by  this  precedent  reduced  as 
outlaws  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man,  and  the  barrier 
of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart 
now  remains  against  the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority 
of  Congress,  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation  or  other  more 
grievous  punishment  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legis- 
latures, judges,  governors,  and  counselors  of  the  States,  nor 
their  other  peaceable  inhabitants  who  may  venture  to  reclaim 
the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Slate  and  people, 
or  who  for  oUier  causes,  good  or  bad,  maybe  obnoxious  to  the 
views  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be 
thought  dangerous  to  his  or  their  elections  or  other  interests, 
public  or  personal:  that  the  friendless  alien  has  indeed  been 
sdected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment,  but  the 
citizen  will  soon  follow,  or  rather  has  already  followed:  for, 
already  has  a  sedition  act  marked  him  as  its  prey:  that  these 
and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  on 
the  threshold,  n:.ay  tend  to  drive  these  States  into  revolution 
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and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  Rq)ubUcan 
governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be 
believed,  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of  iron: 
that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the 
men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  oiir  rights: 
that  confidence  is  ever3n«rhere  the  parent  of  despotism;  free 
government  is  founded  in  jealousy  and  not  in  confidence;  it  is 
jealousy  and  not  confidence  which  prescribes  limited  Constitu- 
tions to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with 
power;  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits 
to  which  and  no  further  otir  confidence  may  go;  and  let  the 
honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  alien  and  sedition  acts, 
and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to 
the  government  it  created,  and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in 
destroying  those  limits;  let  hi"!  say  what  the  government  is  if 
it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred 
on  the  President,  and  the  President  of  our  choice  has  assented 
to  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers,  to  whom  the  mild 
spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  had  pledged  hospitality  and 
protection;  that  the  men  of  our  choice  have  more  respected  the 
bare  suspicions  of  the  President  than  the  solid  rights  of  inno- 
cence, the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and 
the  forms  and  substance  of  law  and  justice.  In  questions  of 
power  then  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind 
him  down  from  mischief  by  the  claims  of  the  Constitution. 
That  this  Commonwealth  does  therefore  call  on  its  co-States 
for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning 
aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before 
specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts  are  or  are  not 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Compact.  And  it  doubts  not  that 
their  sense  will  be  so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment 
unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether  general  or  particular, 
and  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  will  be 
exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  embarked  on  a  common 
bottom  with  their  own:  That  they  will  concur  with  this  Com- 
monwealth in  considering  the  said  acts  so  palpably  against  the 
Constitution  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declaration,  that 
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the  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise 
over  these  States  of  all  powers  whatsoc\'ur;  ITiat  they  will  \*iew 
this  as  seiang  the  rights  of  the  States  and  consolidating  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  government  with  a  power  assumed 
to  bind  the  States  (not  merely  in  cases  made  Federal)  but  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent. 
but  by  others  against  their  consent:  That  this  would  be  to 
surrender  the  form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  to  live 
under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from 
our  authority;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their 
natural  right  in  cases  not  made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declar- 
ing these  acts  void  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  unite  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  requesting  their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

70.  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  I ^gg.* 

Resolved,  That  this  Commonwealth  considers  the  Federal 
Union,  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  late 
compact,  conducive  to  the  Ubcrty  and  happiness  of  the  several 
States:  That  it  docs  now  unequivocally  declare  its  attachment 
to  the  Union,  and  to  that  compact,  agreeably  to  its  obvious 
and  real  intention,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to  seek  its  dis- 
solution: That  if  those  who  administer  the  General  Govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that  com- 
pact, by  a  total  disregard  to  the  special  delegations  of  power 
therein  contained,  an  annihilation  of  the  State  Governments, 
and  the  creation  upon  their  ruins  of  a  General  Consolidated 
Government,  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence:  That  the 
principle  and  construction  contended  for  by  sundry  of  the  state 
legislatures,  that  the  General  Government  is  the  exclusive 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  slop  nothing 
[short]  of  despotism  —  ancc  the  discretion  of  those  who  admin- 
ister the  government,  and  not  the  Constitution,  would  be  the 
measure  of  their  powers;  That  the  several  states  who  formed 
that  instrument  being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the 
*  Elliot,  Dtbatts,  rv,  5T&-72. 
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unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  infraction;  and,  That  a 
NulHJicatum  by  those  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done 
under  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  remedy;  That  this 
Commonwealth  does,  under  the  most  deliberate  reconsidera- 
tion, declare,  that  the  said  Alien  and  Sedition  Law^  are,  in  their 
opinion,  palpable  violations  of  the  said  Constitution;  and,  how- 
ever cheerfully  it  may  be  disposed  to  surrender  its  opinion  to  a 
majority  of  its  sister  states,  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  doubtful 
policy,  yet,  in  no  [so]  momentous  regulations  like  the  present, 
which  so  vitaUy  wound  the  best  rights  of  the  citizen,  it  would 
consider  a  silent  acquiescence  as  highly  criminal :  That  although 
this  commonwealth,  as  a  party  to  the  federal  compact,  will  bow 
to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  yet,  it  does,  at  the  same  [time]  declare, 
that  it  will  not  now,  or  ever  hereafter,  cease  to  oppose  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  every  attempt  at  what  quarter  soever  of- 
fered, to  violate  that  compact.  And,  finally,  in  order  that  no  pre- 
text or  arguments  may  be  drawn  from  a  su^^sed  acquiescence, 
on  the  part  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  constitutionality  of 
those  laws,  and  be  thereby  used  as  precedents  for  similar  future 
violations  of  the  Federal  compact  —  this  Commonwealth  does 
now  enter  against  them  its  solemn  PROTEST. 


CRAPTER  XX\1 

THE  POWER  TO  ACQUIRE  TERRITORY  AND  TO  GOVERN 
ACQUIRED  TERRITORY 

TMe  purchase  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  by  the  Jefferson  administra- 
tion was  in  direct  violation  o(  the  doctrines o!  that  great  party  leader,  llie 
whole  iticideul  b  an  cxcclleul  illu^iratioii  of  the  manner  m  which  the 
ConstituLion  has  hcoi  expandnl,  not  only  by  that  "subtle  corps  of  sap- 
pers ami  miners,"  as  Jeffer»n  calLtd  the  judiciary,  bui  also  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  GoN-cmmcnt.  The  power  assumed  by  Congress  over 
the  territory  thus  acquirod  a  an  equally  good  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution  through  congre&sbnal  action.  Subsequently, 
the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  action  of  both  the  executive  and  the 
Icg^tdativu  branches  of  the  Government. 

71.  Jefferson  on  tht  Purchase  of  Louisiana} 

The  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  holding 
foreign  teiTitor>-,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into 
the  Union.  The  Executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence 
whicli  so  much  advances  the  good  of  the  country,  has  done  an 
act  beyond  the  Constitution.  The  Legislators,  in  casting  be- 
hind them  metaphysical  subtleties  and  risking  themselves  like 
faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it  and  throw  them- 
sel%'es  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized  what 
we  know  the>'  wouM  have  done  for  themselves,  had  they  been 
in  a  situation  to  do  it.  .  .  . 

72.  Senator  Taylor  on  the  Lcvisiaria  Treaty.* 

There  have  been,  Mr.  President,  two  objections  made  against 
the  treaty;  one  that  the  United  States  cannot  constitutionally 
acquire  territor>';  the  other,  that  the  treaty  stipulates  for  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union;  a  stipulation  which 
the  treaty-making  power  is  unable  to  comply  with.  To  these  ob- 
jections I  shall  endeavor  to  give  answers  not  heretofore  urged. 

'  Thoma.<i  Jefferson  to  John  C.  Brcckcnridgc,  August  13,  1803.  Writ* 
in£s  pf  Thomas  Jefferson  CWashington  ed.),  tv,  500-01. 
*  November  jt  I$P3.  Annals  cfQpuirat,  6  Cong.,  t  Sess.,  49-53. 
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Before  a  confederation,  each  State  in  the  Union  possessed  a 
right,  as  attached  to  sovereignty,  of  acquiring  territory,  by 
war,  purchase,  or  treaty.  This  right  must  be  either  still  pos- 
sessed, or  forbidden  both  to  each  State  and  to  the  G^eral 
Government,  or  transferred  to  the  General  Government/^  is 
not  possessed  by  the  States  separately,  because  war  and  aim- 
pacts  TA-ith  foreign  Powers  and  with  each  other  are  prohibited 
to  a  separate  State;  and  no  other  means  of  acquiring  territory 
e3tist\By  depriving  cver>'  State  of  the  meant  ot  t-Kt^rpting  thf> 
ripht  of  acquiring  territQr>',  the  Constituiion  hni  ripp''*""'^  n«i>k> 
strarate  State  of  the  right  itself. /Neither  the  means  nor  the 
right  o)  acquiring  temtory  are  lOTrndden  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  conlrar>',  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress is  empowered  "  to  dispose  of  and  regulate  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  This  recognises  the  right  nf 
the  United  Stnt'"=  *'^  ^"H  Tprptoryl  The  means  of  acquiring 
territory  consist  of  war  and  compact;  both  are  eipres^^Iy  sur- 
rendered to  Congress  and  forbidden  to  the  several  States;  and 

00  right  in  a  separate  StMC-to  hoid-twrttofy-wiUioutJLi  limits 
is  recognised  by  the  Consti t^ tion.  nor  any  mode  of  eflcctingit 
possible,  consistent  with  it.  I  'Ihe  means  of  acquiring  and  the 
right  of  holding  territory,  being  both  given  to  the  United 
States,  and  prohibited  to  each  State,  it  follows  that  these 
attributes  of  sovereignty  once  held  by  each  State  are  thus 
transferred  to  the  United  Slates;  and  that,  if  the  means  of 
acquiring  and  the  right  of  holding,  arc  equivalent  to  the  right 
of  acquiring  territory,  then  this  right  merged  from  the  separate 
States  to  the  United  States,  as  indispensably  annexed  to  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  the  power  of  making  war;  or.indeed,  is 
literally  given  to  the  Genera!  Government  by  the  ConstitutiooN 

Having  proved,  sir,  thai,  Xl\e  \inVfci  St-'tps  may  rnnriihi-  / 
tionkjly  acquire,  hold,  Hi<pfty*  nf^  nnA  rpfpiln>p  t^rrirnry,  the 

Other  objection  to  be  considered  is,  whether  t^it^  ihirtLA»t;t-li> 
mthe  trqatv  docs  stipulate  that  Louisiana  shall  be  erected  into 
a?tatc?l[lt  is  conceded  that  the  treaty-making  power,  cannot 
ByTfeaty^rect  a  new  State,  however  they  may  stipulate  for  it^ 

1  premise,  that  in  the  construction  of  this  article,  it  is  proper 
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to  recollect  that  the  negob'albrs  must  be  supposed  to  have 
understood  our  Constitutioty  It  bcc-ame  ver>-  partiouarly 
their  duty  to  do  w,  becaus^  in  this  article  itself,  the>  h^ve 
recited  "the  principles  of  the  Constit-aticn"  as  their  guide. 
Ijcnce,  it  is  obvioiis,  they  did  not  intcaii  to  iofringe,  but  to 
adhere  to  those  principles,  and  therefore,  if  the  article  will 
admit  of  a  construction  consistent  with  this  presumable  ttnow- 
ledge  and  intention  of  the  nepotiators.  the  probability  of  its 

accuracy  will  be  greate/  than  onp  fnrmpH  in  ^  .;npjvy;ii:nn  that 

the  negotiators  were  either  ignorant  of  that  which  tlif-y  might 

to  have  kn»wn^  n^  ^h^*  *^-y  ^'^■'"iMlyH^W  ppf'^'^yl  »  piir|M^<u'. 

which  they  really  intended  to  defeat.  The  following  construc- 
tion is  reconcilable  witli  what  the  negotiators  ought  to  have 
known,  and  with  what  they  professed  to  intend. 

Recollect,  sir,  that  it  has  been  proved  that  the  United  States 
may  acquire  territory.  Tcrritor)',  so  acquired,  becomes  from 
the  acquisition  itself  a  portion  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  or  may  be  united  with  their  territories  without  being 
erected  into  a  State.  An  union  of  territory  is  one  thing;  o£ 
States,  another.  Both  are  eiempIiUed  by  an  actual  e;tistence. 
The  United  States  possess  tcrritor>'.  comprised  in  the  union  of 
territory,  and  not  in  the  union  of  States.  Congress  is  em  powered 
to  regulate  or  dispose  of  territorial  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
have  exercised  the  power;  but  it  i.i  not  empowered  to  regulate 
or  dispose  of  State  sections  ol  the  Union^  The  citizens  of  these 
territorial  sections  are  citizens  of  the  United  dilates,  and  they 
01  cinzens  oi  the  Uhited  States;  but  such 
rigIils_donot  uiclUde  Iti&ii}  potrtir.d  rl^hl'i  ari^lrtj;  ft'onTStote 
compacts  or  governments,  which  arc  dissimilar  in  different 
SjAtes.  Supposing  lihe  General  Government  or  treaty-making 
power  have  no  right  to  add  or  unite  States  and  State  citizens 
to  the  Union,  yet  they  have  a  power  of  adding  or  uniting  to  it, 
territor)-  and  territorial  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

«%r,   «ntf;»»ry  {^  pHM   hy  thf  f-^'*   P'^i^i^'^  ^hft  UT'TiTy      It 

will  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  United  States  may  tonstitu- 
tionally  acquux:  territory.  The  third  article  declares  that  "the 
mhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
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UmoB  of  the  United  States. "lAnd  these  words  are  said  to 
require  the  territory  to  he  erected  into  a  State.  This  they  do 
not  express,  and  the  words  arc  literally  satisfied  by  incorporat- 
ing them  into  the  Union  as  a  territory,  and  not  as  a  State\  The 
Constitution  recognises  and  the  practice  warrants  an  incorpo- 
ration of  a  Tenitory  and  its  mhabitantii  into  the  Union,  with- 
out admitting  either  as  a  State.  And  this  construction  of  the 
first  member  of  the  article  is  necessary'  to  shield  its  two  other 
members  from  a  charge  of  surplusage,  and  even  absurdity. 
For  if  the  words  "the  jnhtihif  ants  fjf  rhp  ceded  {prritnry  shiill  hft 
incorporated  in  the  Un iop  nf  the  ITnilPtl  fita1i^<;"  int^nrlw<  thar 

T^iiii^iana  and  its  inhabitants  should  become  a  State  in  the 
Union  of  States,  there  existed  no  reason  for  proceeding  to  stipg-! 
late  that  thest;  siimc  inhabitants  should  be  made  "  citizens  as 
scon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prinriples  of  the  F^eral 
gonsti tution/^Their  admission  into  the  Union  of  States  would 
have  made  them  citizens  of  the  United  Statcs\  Is  it  not  then 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  first  member  of  thre  third  article, 
intended  to  admit  Louisiana  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  which 
would  instantly  entitle  the  inhabitants  to  the  benefit  of  the 
article  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  "the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  and  yet  to  have  gone  on  to 
stipulate  for  citizenship,  under  the  limitation  "as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Copslitu- 
tion"  after  it  had  ba-n  bestowed  without  limitation? fAgain; 
the  concluding  member  of  the  article  is  to  bestow  "protection 
in  the  mean  time;"  incorporating  this  stipulation,  and  the 
stipulation  for  citizenship,  with  the  construction  which  ac- 
cuses the  treaty  of  unconstitutionality,  the  article  altogether 
must  be  understood  thus, "  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory shall  be  taken  into  the  Union  of  States,  which  will  in- 
stantly give  them  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  after  which  they 
shall  be  made  citizens  as  soon  as  possible;  and  after  they  are 
taken  into  the  Union  of  States,  they  shall  be  protected  in  the 
Interim  between  becoming  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  being 
made  citizens,  in  their  liberty,  property  and  religion.^ 
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By  supposing  the  first  member  of  the  article  to  require  that 
the  inhabTtahts  an3  their  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
Unioni^lh  the  known  and  recognised  political  character  of  a 
Territory,  these  inconsistencies  are  .avoided,  and  the  article 
reconciled  to  the  Constitution,  as  understood  by  the'opposers 
of  the  bill;  the  stipulation  also  for  citizenship  "as  soon  as 
'possible  '  according  to  the  prindpies  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  aelay  meditated  by  these  words,  and  the  subsequent  words 
'*to  themean  time"  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Jnstiyita- 
ncqua  citizensmp,  which  would  follow  aji  admission  in  the 


Union  as  a  State,  arc  both  fully  cxplaine 
In  life  Union  as  a  Territory,  and  not  as  a  S) 


Being  incorporated 
Ltc,  a  stipulation  for 


citizenship  became  necessary;  whereas  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  had  the  inhabitants  been  incorporated  as  a  State, 
and  not  as  a  Territory.]  And  as  they  were  not  to  be  invested 
with  citizenship  by  becoming  a  State,  the  delay  which  would 
occur  between  the  incorporation  of  the  Territory  into  the 
Union  and  the  arrival  of  the  inhabitants  to  citizenship  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  under  some  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,  exhibited  an  interim  which  demanded 
the  concluding  stipulation,  for  "protection  in  the  meantime 
for  liberty,  property,  and  religion. "/As  a  State  of  the  Union, 
they  would  not  have  needed  a  stipulation  for  the  safety  of  their 
"liberty,  property  and  religion;"  as  a  Territor>',  this  stipula- 
tion would  govern  and  restrain  the  undefined  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  "rules  and  regulations  for  TcrTitorics."Y  ,  . 

73.  T/ie  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canier.* 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in  part : 

., .  .  The  course  which  the  argument  has  taken,  will  require 
that,  In  deciding  this  question,  the  court  should  take  into  view 
the  relation  in  which  Florida  stands  to  the  United  States. 

The  constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  go\'emment  of 
tiie  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties; 
consequently,  that  government  possesses  thejxjwer  of  acquiring 
territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty. 

*  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  183S.  i  Peters,  511. 
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The  usage  of  the  world  is,  if  a  natioD  be  not  entirely  sub- 
dued, to  consider  the  holding  of  conquered  territory  as  a  mere 
military-  occupation,  until  its  fate  shall  be  determined  at  the 
treaty  of  peace.  If  it  be  ceded  by  the  treaty,  the  acquisition  is 
confirmed,  and  the  ceded  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  nation 
to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on  the  terms  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  cession,  or  on  such  as  its  new  master  shall  impose. 
On  such  transfer  of  territory,  it  has  never  been  held  that  the 
relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  undergo  any  change. 
Their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are  dissolved,  and 
new  relations  are  created  between  them  and  the  government 
which  has  acquired  their  territory.  The  same  act  which  trans- 
fers their  country,  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who  remain 
in  it;  and  the  law,  which  may  be  denominated  political,  is 
necessarily  changed,  although  that  which  regulates  the  inter- 
course and  general  conduct  of  individuals,  remains  in  force 
until  altered  by  the  newly  created  power  of  the  state. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1819,  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the 
United  States.  The  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  contains 
the  following  provision:  "The  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
which  his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  by  this 
treaty,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  priWleges, 
rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
This  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  admits  the  inhabitants 
of  Florida  to  the  enjoj-ment  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  im- 
munities of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  inquire  whether  this  is  not  their  condition,  independent  of 
stipulation.  They  do  not,  however,  participate  in  political 
power;  they  do  not  share  in  the  government  till  Florida  shall 
become  a  State.  In  the  meantime,  Florida  continues  to  be  a 
tcrritorj-  of  the  United  States,  governed  by  Wrtue  of  that  clause 
in  the  constitution  which  empowers  Congress  "  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Perhaps  tiie  power  of  governing  a  territory  belonging  to  the 
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United  States,  which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired 
the  means  of  self-government,  may  result  necessarily  from  the 
facts  that  it  is  not  witiiin  the  jurisdiction  of  any  patdcular 
State,  and  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever  may  be  the  source 
whence  the  power  is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unques- 
tioned. Id  execution  of  it,  Congress,  in  1822,  passed  "an  act 
for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  in  Florida," 
and  OQ  the  3d  of  March,  1823,  passed  another  act  to  amend  Lbe 
act  of  iSz2.  Under  this  act,  the  territorial  legislature  enacted 
the  law  now  iinder  consideration.  .  .  . 

74.  Powar  of  Congress  over  Acquired  Territory} 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  bill  from  the  Senate, entitled, ".'\n  act  to  enable  the  Tresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  take  possession  of  the  lerrilurlos 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Paris  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  last,  and  for  other  purposes." 

[Sec.  2.  And  be  itjurlher  enacted,  That,  until  Congress  shall 
have  made  provision  for  the  temporary  government  of  the 
said  territories,  all  the  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers, 
exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  existing  govcrmnent  of  tiie  same, 
shall  be  vested  in  such  person  and  persons,  and  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  such  manner,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  direct.] 

Mr.  li.  Griswold.  —  The  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred 
by  the  gentleman  are  without  limits.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  to  secure  their  religion.  The  Presi- 
dent may  be,  therefore,  constituted  grand  inquisitor,  he  may 
also  be  made  a  king,  and  likewiw  a  judge,  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  I  am  not.  said  Mr.  G.,  willing  myself  to  give  him  such 
extensive  powers.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  idea  of  some  gentlemen,  that  this  territorj',  not 

'  Debate  in  the  Houk  of  Rcprcscnlativcs,  November  3, 1803.  Annatt 
t^ Confess,  8  Cong.,  i  Se»».,  4^53. 
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being  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but  a  colony,  and  that  there- 
fore we  may  do  as  we  please  with  it,  it  is  not  correct.  If  we 
acquire  a  colony  by  conquest  or  purchase  —  and  1  believe  we 
may  do  both  —  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  Constitution  to 
delegate  to  the  President,  even  over  a  colony  thus  acquired, 
all  power,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial;  for  this  would 
make  him  the  despot  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  Rodney.  —  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  Constitution  appears  clearly  to  indi- 
cate it.  .  .  .  By  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  articJe  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  declared  that "  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
Slates;  and  notlung  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  any  particu- 
lar State," 

This  provision  does  not  limit  or  restrain  the  authority  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  Territories,  but  vests  them  with  full 
and  complete  po^'er  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  generally  oa 
the  subject.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Butbyarecurrencetothcordinanccfof thcgovcmment 
of  that  Territory,  and  to  the  la  wsof  Congress  subsequently  made, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Congress  have  conceived  themselves  to  be 
possessed  of  the  right  and  have  actually  exercised  tlie  power, 
to  alter  the  Territory,  by  adding  to  or  taking  from  it  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  by  making  rules  variant  from  those  under 
R-hicli  it  was  originally  organized.  .  .  .  Congress  has  a  power 
in  the  Territories,  which  they  cannot  exercise  in  States;  and 
that  the  limitations  of  power,  found  in  the  Constitution,  are 
ap])1icable  to  States  and  not  to  Territories. 

75.  Sereeial.v.  Pilot  ei  0/.' 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  for  the  Court  said  in  part: 

.  .  .  Whether  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  OrlcAn.s  are 

to  be  considered  as  the  citizens  of  a  Slate,  within  the  meaning 

of  the  constitution,  is  a  question  of  some  dilBculty,  which 

■  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uaitcd  States,  iftio 
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would  be  decided,  should  one  of  them  sue  in  any  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  present  inquiry  is  limited  to 
a  suit  brought  by  or  against  a  citizen  of  the  Territory,  in 
the  District  Court  of  Orleans.  The  power  of  governing  and  of 
legislating  for  a  Territor>'  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
right  to  acquire  and  to  hold  temtor>'.  Could  this  position  be 
contested,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territorj'  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  we  find  Con- 
gress possessing  and  exercising  the  absolute  and  undisputed 
power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 
Congress  has  given  them  a  legislative,  an  executive,  and  a  judi- 
ciary with  such  powers  as  it  has  been  their  will  to  assign  to 
those  departments  rcspecUvcIy.  .  .  . 

76.  New  Orleans  v.  Winter  et  al} 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  for  the  Court  said  in  part: 
...  It  has  been  attempted  to  distinguish  a  Territory  from 
the  District  of  Columbia;  but  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
distinction  caimot  be  maintained.  They  may  differ  in  many 
respects,  but  neither  of  them  is  a  State,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution.  Every  reason  assigned 
for  the  opinion  of  tlie  court,  that  a  citizen  of  Columbia  was  not 
capable  of  suing  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Judiciarj'  Act,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  citizen  of  a  Territory . 
Gabriel  Winter,  then,  bdng  a  citizen  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  suit  alone  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Louisiana.  .  .  . 

*  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1S16.  1  Wfaeatoo,  ^. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  POWER   OF   THE    FEDERAL   JUDICIARY  TO  DECLARE 
ACTS  OF   CONGRESS   VOID 


In  the  case  of  Marbuiy  r.  Madison  the  Supreme  Court  Look  urulcr 
con&tdeiatioii  an  application  b>-  one  William  MarbuT>'  iot  a  writ  of  man- 
dumus  to  be  directed  to  James  Modisoo.  Secretary  of  StAte  of  the  United 
Sutcs,  lequinng  bim  to  issue  to  the  plaintiff  a  commist^on  as  justice  of 
the  peace.  This  commission,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  duly  signed  by  the 
Prciiidcnt  of  the  United  States  and  gjvcn  to  the  Secretary  o(  State  for 
delivery.  The  delivery,  however,  had  not  been  made.  Chief  Justice 
Mai^hall  held  that  Marbury  was  entitled  to  his  commission  and  that  a 
writ  o{  mandamus  was  a  proper  remedy.  The  Court  then  took  under 
considcratioa  the  fiirtjkcr  question  whether  such  a  writ  could  issue  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  (jhis  was  the  first  instance  in  whiA  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  against  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congrc&3.\ 

77,  Marbury  v.  Madison} 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court: 

The  act  to  establish  the  judical  courts  of  the  United  States 
authorizes  the  supreme  court  "to  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  ic 
cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law,  to  any 
courts  appointed,  or  persons  holding  office,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Secretary  of  State,  being  a  person  holding  an  office 
jtlnder  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  is  precisely  within 
/the  letter  of  the  description ;  and  if  this  court  is  not  authorized 
'  to  issue  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  such  an  officer,  it  must  be  be- 
cause the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  absolutely 
incapable  of  conferring  the  authority,  and  assigning  the  duties 
which  its  words  purport  to  confer  and  assign. 

The  constitution  vests  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  in  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Con- 
gress shall,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  Tliis  power 
is  expressly  e:itended  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 

■  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  i8oj.  *  ^ 


ise  appellate  jurisdiction.  ...  r\ 

f  aj^Uate  jurisdiction,  that  it  re-    ^^    \\  *' 
lings  in  a  cause  already  instituted,     W  *  ^^ 
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United  States;  and,  consequently,  in  some  form  may  be  exer- 
'dsed  over  the  present  case;  because  the  right  cla't^p^j  is  ffivp" 
by  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

TJTOie  distribution  of  this  power  it  is  declared  that  "the 
supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party.  In  ail  other  cases,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction.^' .,. .. 

To  enable  this  court,  then,  to  issue  a  mandamus,  It  must  he 
shown  to  be  an  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  or  to  be  ncces- 
suy  to  enable  them  to  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction. 

ift  is  the  essential  criterion  of 
\ises  and  corrects  Uie  proceedings 

and  does  not  create  that  causc\  Although,  therefore,  a  manda- 
mus may  be  directed  to  court/,  yet  to  issue  such  a  writ  to  an 
officer  lor  the  dcUverj'  of  a  paper,  is  in  effect  the  same  as  to 
sustain  an  original  action  for  that  paper,  and,  therefore,  seems 
not  to  belong  to  appellate,  but  to  original  jurisdiction,  j^eitber 
igi«.-«affK:s:f||-Y  in  curf^  n.  r.iup  an  thjft,  \o  enable  the  court  to  exer- 

dse  its  api>ellatc  jurisdiction. 

The  authority,  therefore,  given  to  the  supreme  court,  by  the/ 
act  establishing  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  issue 
writs  of  mandamus  to  public  officers,  a^^cars  not  to  be  war-] 
ranted  by  the  constitution;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquirE 
whether  a  jurisdiction  so  conferred  can  be  exerdsed. 

The  question  whether  an  act  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
can  bccwme  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a  question  deeply  interest- 
ing to  the  United  States;  but,  happily,  not  of  an  intricacy  pro- 
portioned to  its  interest.  It  seems  only  necessary  to  recognize 
certain  principles,  supposed  to  have  been  long  and  well  estab- 
lished, to  dedde  it. 

(.Jhat  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for  their 
future  government,  such  principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall 
most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
whole  American  fabric  has  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this 
origioal  right  is  a  very  gr^t  exertion;  nor  can  it  cor  ought  it 
to  be  txequcnlly  rcpcated/^he  principles,  therefore,  so  estab- 
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BAed,  are  deemed  fundamental.  And  as  the  authority  from 
which  they  proceed  is  supreme,  and  can  seldom  act,  they  are 
dy^igned  to  be  permanent. 

yrhis  original  and  supreme  will  organizes  the  go^■emmcnt, 
and  assigns  to  difi^erent  departments  their  respective  powers. 
It  may  either  stop  here,  or  establish  certain  limits  not  to  be 
transcended  by  those  departments.] 

The  Rovemment  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tinn7  The  pnwpTsi  of  thr-  l.vfndan.r^  aiy  t\t^ifNi  and  limited; 
and  that  *hftf^  l''p*''ts  may  not  be  mistaken,  or  forgotten,  the 
tppstitution  is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers  limited, 
and  to  what  purpose  is  that  limitation  committed  to  writing, 
if  these  limits  may,  at  any  time,  be  passed  by  those  intended  to 
be  restrained?  The  distinction  between  a  government  with 
limited  and  unlimited  [X)wers  is  abolished,  if  those  limits  do 
not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  andif  acts 
prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of  equal  obligation,  /it  is  a 
proposition  too  plain  to  be  contested,  that  the  consntulion 
controls  any  legislative  act  repugnant  to  it;  or,  that  the  legis- 
lature may  alter  the  constitution  by  an  ordinarj'  act./ 

Bet^'epn  thfiSP  Jiltfrnflrivrft  thpfft  Ls  nn  mtddlr  ground.  \Tlw, 

constitution  is  dther  a  superior  paramount  law,  unchang^^ 
by  ordinar)'  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  witti  ordinary  legislative 
f  acts,  is  alterable  wJien  the  legislature  shall 


acta,  and.,  like  Q! 
please  to  alter  it 


e  lormer  part  of  the  alternative  be  true,  then  a  legisla- 
tive act  contrary  to  the  constitution  is  not  law;  if  the  latter 
part  be  true,  then  written  cun^itiluliuns  are  absurd  attempts. 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  limit  a  power  in  its  own  nature 
illimitableX 
Certainly  all  those  who  have  framed  written  constitutions 
ntcmplate  them  as  forming  the  fundamental  and  paramount 
law  of  the  nation,  and,  consequently,  the  theory  of  every  such 
government  must  be,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant 
to  the  constitution,  is  void. 

JThis  theory  is  yiSPnfially  flU'"'''"'  *rt  a  -arritt^n  n^r^^tlUitinn 

and  is  consequently  to  hr  mn'siHpTrH,  hy  i\x^  yourt.  as  one  of 
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jhe  fundamental  principles  of  our  sorletvX.  Icjanot.  therefore, 

If  an  act  of  the  k-gialaturc,  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  is 
void,  does  it,  notwithstanding  its  invalidity,  bind  the  courts, 
and  oblige  them  to  give  it  effect?  Or,  In  other  words,  though  it 
be  not  law,  does  it  constitute  a  rule  as  operative  as  if  it  was  a 
law?  This  would  be  to  overthrow  in  fact  what  was  established 
in  theory;  and  would  seem,  at  first  view,  an  absurdity  too  gross 
to  be  insisted  on.  It  shall,  howe\-er,  receive  a  more  attentive 
consideration. 

[It  is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial 
department  to  say  what  the  law  is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule 
to  particular  cases,  must  of  necessity  expound  and  interpret 
that  rule.  If  two  laws  conflict  with  each  other,  the  courts  musl^ 
decide  on  the  operation  of  each7\ 

So  if  a  law  be  in  ODDos^^mn  tA  the  rnn>TiTution:  if  both  the 
law  and  the  consiiiuiion  apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  f  h.-ir  thg 
court  must  eitiitT  dniilc  ihaltastM-onforniably  tnihi-  Ijny,  jig- 
regarding  the  constitution,  or  coni'arn^ably  to  the  constitution, 
dis regarding  the  law,  the  court  must  determine  which  of  these 
conflicting  ruk-s  governs  the  r.i-tp  ^his  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  judicial  duty.  V 

If,  then,  the  couHs  are  to  regard  the  constitution,  and  the 
constitrition  is  superior  to  any  ordinary-  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  act,  must  govern  the 
c»e  to  which  ihcy  both  apply. 

Kbose.  then,  who  controvert  the  principle  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  consudered,  in  court,  as  a  paramount  law,  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  courts  must  close 
their  eyes  on  the  constitution,  and  see  only  the  lawi 

This  doctrine  would  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  all  vmti- 
teti  constitutions.  It  would  declare  that  an  act  wliich,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  theory  of  our  government,  is  entirely 
void,  is  yet,  in  practice,  completely  obligatory.  It  would 
declare  that  if  the  legislature  shall  do  what  is  expressly  forbid- 
den, such  act,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohibition,  is  in 
reality  effectual.  It  would  be  ^ving  to  the  legislature  a  practi- 
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ca]  and  real  omnipotence,  with  the  same  breath  which  professes 
to  restrict  their  powers  within  namjw  limits.  It  is  prescribing 
limits,  and  declaring  that  those  limits  may  be  passed  at 
pleasure. 

That  it  thus  reduces  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed  the 
greatest  improvement  on  political  institu lions,  a  wriltcn  coosti- 
tutkm,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient,  in  i^merica,  where  written 
fiOOsUtutions  have  been  viewed  with  so  much  revorence.  for 
rejecting  the  construction.  But  the  peculiar  ea^resskns  of  the 
ooQstitutioa  of  the  United  States  furnish  additional  arguments 
ift  fa\i>r  of  its  rejection. 

\jlte  jadictal  power  of  the  United  States  is  extended  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitutions 

Could  it  be  the  intention  of  tho5^  who  gave  this  power,  to 

say  thatinuiangit  tliecon&f;?t"fi"n  *.hiiiili4  nnt  >M*lofA«>rf  intn? 

"ThatVcase  mxiUvg  onder  the  coostitutioo  should  be 
infl>6tal  »**inming  tfae  instTumeot  under  which  it  arises? 

Itas  ts  too  extiavagant  to  be  maintained. 

In  some  cases,  then,  the  constitution  must  be  looked  into  by 
the  judges.  And  if  they  can  open  it  at  all,  what  part  of  it 
tbcy  forbidikn  to  read  or  to  obey? 

There  are  many  other  parts  oi  the  omstitutioo  which  serve 
to  iUostnle  this  subject. 

It  is  dedared  that  **  do  tax  or  doty  shaO  belaMoo 
exported  from  any  Static."  Suppose  a  duty  on  the  caport 
cotton,  of  tobacco,  or  oi  floor;  and  a  suit  iostitnted  to  recover^ 
Oo^it  jud^Knt  to  be  rendered  in  sach  a  case?  OQgfat  the  jt 
to  dose  tbdr  qp«s  OB  the  coostitatkio,  and  only  see  the  law?  < 
I  Tbe  ooastitatiao  declares  *' that  DO  bni  of  attaxDder  or  ex  1 
{jtto  taw  shaB  be  paMed.** 
\jl,l»mc»e»,sach>haiAiwrtd  be  passed,  and  a  person! 
be  pcosccuted  unnir  it,  mist  the  court  coodcDUi  to 
those  victims  whom  the  ooostitstion  cndeams  to  pnserve? 

"No  person.'*  says  the  constitatjaa,  **shaD  be  oonricted 
trcaaon  grieaa  on  the  tnuintiiiiy  of  two  wiUicaatt  to  the 
onrt  actf  or  ob  cmfcaoon  in  opes  ooort.** 

Bat  the  langaay  ol  the  mnwritBtspp  is  addwned 
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to  the  courts.  It  prescribes,  directly  for  them ,  a  rule  of  eWdencc 
not  to  be  departed  from.  If  the  legislature  should  change  that 
rule,  and  declare  one  witness,  or  a  confession  out  of  court,  suiB- 
dcnt  for  conviction,  must  the  constitutional  principle  >ield  to 
the  legislative  act? 

From  these,  and  many  other  selections  which  might  be  made, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  contem- 
plated that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  government  of  courts, 
as  well  as  of  the  legislature. 

>\'hy  othen\'ise  docs  it  direct  the  judges  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  it?  This  oath  certainly  applies  in  an  especial  manner 
to  their  conduct  in  their  otBcial  character.  How  immoral  to 
impose  it  on  them,  if  they  were  to  be  used  as  the  instruments, 
and  the  knowing  instmments,  for  violating  what  they  swear  to 
support  t 

The  oath  of  office,  too,  imposed  by  the  legislature,  is  com- 
pletely demonstrative  of  the  legislative  opinion  on  this  subject. 
It  is  in  these  words :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  admin- 
kter  justice  without  respect  to  persons,  and  do  equal  right  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  rich;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially discharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  ,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  abilides  and  understanding,  agreeably  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Why  does  a  judge  swear  to  discharge  his  duties  agreeably  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  that  constitution  forms 
no  rule  for  bis  government —  if  it  is  closed  upon  him,  and  can- 
not be  inspected  by  him? 

If  such  be  the  real  state  of  things,  this  is  w^orsc  than  solemn 
mockery.  To  prescribe,  or  to  take  this  oath,  becomes  equally 
a.  crime. 

\It  is  also  not  entirely  unworthy  of  observation,  that  in  de- 
claring what  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  constitu- 
tion itself  is  first  mentioned;  and  not  tlie  laws  of  the  United 
States  generally,  but  those  only  which  shall  be  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  constitution,  have  that  rank\ 

Thus,  the  particular  phraseology  of  thepmstitution  of  the 
United  States  confirms  and  strengthens  the  principle,  supposed 
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to  be  essential  to  all  written  constitutioos,  that  a  law  rqiug- 
nant  to  the  constitution  is  void;  and  that  courts,  as  well  as, 
^^thcr  departments,  are  bound  by  that  instrumeut. 

7S.  Jefferson  on  the  Usurpation  0/  the  Federal  Judiciary} 

In  dcnjnng  the  right  they  usurp,  of  exclusively  explaining  the 
constitution,  I  go  further  than  you  do,  if  I  understand  rightly 
your  quotation,  from  The  Pedcralisl,  of  an  opinion  that  "the 
judiciary  is  the  last  resort  in  relation  to  the  olfier  departments  of 
the  govenmient.  but  not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties 
to  the  compact  under  which  the  judiciary  is  derived."  If  this 
opinion  be  sound,  then  indeed  is  our  constitution  a  complete 
feh  de  se.  For  intending  to  establish  three  departments,  co- 
ordinate and  independent,  that  they  might  check  and  balance 
one  another,  it  has  given,  according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of 
them  alone,  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  others,  and  to  that  one  too,  which  is  unelected  by,  and  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  nation.  For  experience  has  already  shown  that 
the  impeachment  it  has  provided  is  not  even  a  scare-crow;  that 
such  opinions  as  the  one  you  combat,  sent  cautiously  out,  as  you 
obserx'e  also,  by  detachment,  not  belonging  to  the  case  often, 
but  sought  (or  out  of  it,  as  if  to  rally  the  public  opinion  before- 
hand to  their  views,  and  to  indicate  the  line  they  are  to  walk 
in.  have  been  so  quietly  passed  over  as  never  to  have  cxdtcd. 
animadversion,  even  in  a  speech  of  any  one  of  the  body  en- 
trusted with  impeachment. 

The  constitution,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  a  mere  thing  of  wai 
in  the  hands  of  the  jtididarj'  which  they  may  twist  and  shape 
into  any  form  they  please.  It  should  be  remembered,  as  an 
axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  politics,  that  whatever  power  in  any 
government  is  independent,  is  absolute  also;  in  theory  only  at 
Erst,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  up,  but  in  practice,  as  fast 
as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be  trusted  nowhere  but  with 
the  people  in  mass.  They  arc  inhcrenll)'  independent  of  all  but 
moral  law.  My  construction  of  the  constitution  is  very  difler- 

'  Jcffcraon  to  Judge  Roane,  September  6, 1819.  WrUm%s  of  Tkomat\ 
Jejferstm  (Waaiiington  ed.),  vn,  134-35. 
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ent  from  that  you  quote.  It  15  that  each  department  is  truly 
independent  of  the  others,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for 
Itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  in  the  cases  sub- 
mitted to  its  action;  and  especially,  where  it  is  to  act  ultimately 
and  without  appeal.  I  will  explain  myself  by  examples,  which, 
having  occurred  while  I  was  in  oflBce,  are  better  known  to  me, 
and  the  principles  which  governed  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE   FEDERAL  JUDICLVRY 

The  prolonged  controversy  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  federal 
judiciary  dated  back  to  1779,  when  the  Committee  or  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  old  Congress  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  the  case  of  the  sloop  Active.  The  resistance  of  Pennsylvania 
led  Gideon  Olmstead  and  others  who  claimed  the  award  to  bring  suit  in 
the  federal  district  court,  over  which  Judge  Peters  presided.  The  decision 
was  again  in  favor  of  Olmstead,  but  again  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
interposed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  prize  money.  The  Attorney- 
General  then  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  behalf  of  Olmstead,  for 
a  writ  of  mandamus  commanding  Judge  Peters  to  enforce  his  judgment. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  granted  the  writ  in  the  following  opinion.  The 
writ  was  issued,  but  the  federal  marshal  was  prevented  from  serving  it  by 
a  body  of  State  militia.  He  then  summoned  a  posse  comiiatus  of  two  thou- 
sand  men.  Bloodshed  seemed  imminent,  but  after  some  delay  the  Penn- 
sylvania authorities  gave  way  and  paid  over  the  sum  in  dispute.  Later, 
the  commanding  ofGcer  of  the  State  militia  and  others  who  had  resisted 
the  United  States  marshal  were  indicted  and  sentenced  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  President  Madison  pardoned  them,  however,  on  the 
grotmd  that  "  they  had  acted  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty."  The  para- 
mount^authority  of  the  National  Government  was  thus  sustained  at  every 
point  in  the  controversy.  The  appended  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy.  They  met  with 
DO  approval  in  other  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
pointed  out  "that  a  tribunal  is  already  provided  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  wit:  the  Supreme  Court,  more  eminently  qualified 
from  their  habits  and  duties,  from  the  mode  of  their  seJection,  and  tnxa 
the  tenure  of  their  offices,  to  decide  the  dilutes  aforesaid  in  an  enlist* 
ened  and  impartial  manner,  than  any  other  tribunal  which  could  be 
erected." 

79.  The  United  States  v.  Judge  Peters.^ 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  as  follows : 

With  great  attention,  and  with  serious  concern,  the  court 

has  considered  the  return  made  by  the  judge  for  the  District 

of  PermsyhTuiia  to  the  mandamus  directing  him  to  execute  the 

sentence  pronounced  by  him  in  the  case  of  Gideon  Olmstead  and 

'  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes,  1S09.  5  Cranch,  135. 
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others  v.  Rittenhouse's  Extcuirtxes,  or  to  show  cause  for  not  so 
doing.  The  cause  shown  is  an  act  of  the  Icgisiature  of  Pcnn- 
s}'lvaiua,  passed  subsequent  to  the  rendition  of  his  sentence. 
This  act  authorizes  and  requires  the  governor  to  demand,  for 
the  use  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  money  u-hich  had 
been  decreed  to  Gideon  Olmstead  and  others;  and  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  executrixes  of  Da\-id  Rittenhousc;  and.  in 
default  of  pa>'ment,  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
a  suit  for  the  recoverj'  thereof.  This  act  further  authorizes  and 
requires  the  governor  to  use  any  further  means  he  may  think 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  what  it  denominates  "  the  just 
rights  of  the  state,"  and  also  to  protect  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  the  said  executrixes  of  DaWd  Rittenhousc,  deceased, 
against  any  process  whatever,  issued  out  of  any  federal  court  in 
consequence  of  t^eir  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  said  act. 

If  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  may,  at  will,  annul 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  destroy 
the  rights  acquired  under  those  judgments,  the  constitution 
itself  becomes  a  solemn  mockery,  and  the  nation  is  deprived  of 
the  means  of  enforcing  its  laws  by  the  instrumentality  of  its 
own  tribunals.  So  fatal  a  result  must  be  deprecated  by  all; 
and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than  the  citizens  of 
every  other  state,  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  resisting  princi- 
ples so  destructive  of  the  Union  and  in  averting  consequences 
so  fatal  to  themselves. 

The  act  in  question  does  not,  in  terms,  assert  the  universal 
right  of  the  state  to  interpose  in  every  case  whatever;  but 
assigns,  as  a  motive  for  its  interposition  in  this  particular  case, 
that  the  sentence,  the  execution  of  which  it  prohibits,  was  ren- 
dered in  a  cause  over  which  the  federal  courts  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion. 

If  the  ultimate  right  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  Union  is  placed  by  the  constitution  in  the  several 
state  legislatures,  then  this  act  concludes  the  subject;  but  if 
that  power  necessarily  resides  in  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  nation,  then  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  over  the  case  in  which  that  jurisdiction  was 
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exercised,  ought  to  be  most  deliberatety  examined;  and  the 
act  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whatever  respect  it  may  be  consid- 
ered, cannot  be  permitted  to  i>rejudice  tlie  question. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  Gideon  Oimstcad  and  others,  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut, who  say  they  had  betn  carried  to  Jamaica  as  prison- 
ers, were  employed  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  sloop  Active, 
bound  from  Jamaica  to  Nenr  York,  and  laden  with  a  cargo  for 
the  use  of  the  British  army  in  that  place.  On  the  vo>'age  they 
seized  the  vessel,  coniined  the  captain,  and  sailed  for  Hgg  Har- 
bor. In  sight  of  that  place,  the  Acttpe  was  captured  by  the 
Convention,  an  armed  ship  belonging  to  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, brought  into  port,  libeled  and  condemned  as  prize  to  the 
captors.  From  this  sentence  Gideon  Olmstead  and  others,  who 
claimed  the  vessel  and  cargo,  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
established  by  Congress,  by  which  tribunal  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  reversed,  the  Active  and  her  cargo  con- 
demned as  prize  to  the  claimants,  and  process  was  directed  to 
issue  out  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  commanding  the  marshal 
of  that  court  to  sell  the  said  vessel  and  cargo,  and  to  pay  the 
net  proceeds  to  the  claimants. 

ITic  mandate  of  the  appellate  court  was  produced  in  the 
inferior  court,  the  judge  of  which  admitted  the  general  juris- 
diction of  the  court  established  by  Congress,  as  an  appellate 
court,  but  denied  its  power  to  control  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
which  had  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  captors,  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Convention;  and  therefore  refused  obedience 
to  the  mandate;  but  directed  the  manihal  to  make  the  sale, 
and,  after  deducting  charges,  to  bring  the  residue  of  the  money 
into  court,  subject  to  its  future  order. 

The  claimants  then  applied  to  the  judges  of  appeals  for  an 
injunction  to  prohibit  the  marshal  from  paying  the  money, 
arising  from  the  sales,  into  the  Court  of  Admiral^;  which  was 
awarded,  and  served  upon  him:  in  contempt  of  which,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  177S,  he  paid  the  money  to  the  judge,  who 
acknowledged  the  receipt  thereof  at  the  foot  of  the  marshal's 
return. 
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■  On  the  istofMay,  1779,  George  Ross,  the  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  delivered  to  David  KitlL-nhouse,  who  was  then 
treasurer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvama,  the  sura  of  11.496/.  gs. 
gd.f  in  loan-office  certiticates;  which  was  the  proportion  of  the 
prize  money  to  which  that  state  would  have  been  untitled,  had 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  remained  in  force.  On 
the  bame  day,  David  Kittciihouse  executed  a  bond  of  indem- 
nity to  George  Ross,  in  which,  after  reciting  that  the  money 
vras  paid  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
binds  himself  to  repay  the  same,  should  the  said  George  Ross 
be  thereafter  compelled,  by  due  course  of  law,  to  pay  that  sum 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

These  loan-office  certificates  were  in  the  name  of  Matthew 
Clarkson,  who  was  marshal  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  were 
dated  the  6th  of  November,  1778.  Indents  were  issued  on  them 
to  Da%id  Rittenhouse,  and  the  whole  principal  and  interest  were 
afterwards  funded  by  him,  in  his  own  name,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  papers  of  David  Rittenhouse  was  a  memorandum, 
made  by  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  list  of  the  certificates  men- 
tioned above,  in  these  words : "  Note.  The  above  certificates  will 
be  the  property  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the  state 
releases  mc  from  the  bond  T  gave  in  1778,  to  indemnify  George 
Ross.  Esq.,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  for  paying  the  50  original 
certificates  into  the  treasur>',  as  the  state's  share  of  the  prize." 

The  state  did  not  release  DaWd  Rittenhouse  from  the  bond 
mcntione<l  in  this  memorandum.  These  certificates  remained 
in  the  private  possession  of  David  Rittenhouse.  who  drew  the 
interest  on  them  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  they  re- 
mained in  possession  of  his  representatives;  against  whom  the 
libel  in  this  case  was  hied,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

While  this  suit  was  depending,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
forbore  to  assert  its  title,  and,  in  Januarj-,  1803,  the  court 
decreed  in  favor  of  the  libcllants;  soon  after  which,  the  legis- 
lature passed  the  act  which  has  been  stated. 

It  is  contended  that  the  federal  courts  were  deprived  of 
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jurisdiction,  in  this  cause,  by  that  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  exempts  states  from  being  sued  in  those  courts  by 
individuals.  This  amendment  declares,  "that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  H 
any  suit,  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by 
dtizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  stale." 

The  right  of  a  state  to  assert,  as  plaintiff,  any  interest  it 
may  have  in  a  subject,  which  forms  the  matter  of  controversy 
between  individuals,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  affected  by  this  amendment;  nor  can  it  be  so  construed 
as  to  oust  the  court  of  its  jurisdiction,  should  such  daim  be 
suggested.  The  amendment  simply  provides,  that  no  suit  shall 
be  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  a  state.  The  state  cannot 
be  made  a  defendant  to  a  suit  brought  by  an  individual;  but  it  ■ 
remains  the  duty  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  decide 
all  cases  brought  before  them  by  citizens  of  one  state  against  ^ 
citizens  of  a  different  state,  where  a  state  is  not  necessarily  a  H 
defendant.  In  this  case,  the  suit  was  not  instituted  against 
the  state  or  its  treasurer,  but  against  tlie  executrixes  of  David 
Rittenhouse,  for  the  proceeds  of  a  vessel  condemned  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  which  were  admitted  to  be  in  their  posses- 
sion. If  these  proceeds  had  been  the  actual  property  of  Penn- 
sylvania, however  wrongfully  acquired,  the  disclosure  of  that 
fact  would  have  presented  a  case  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  an  o^nion ;  but  it  certainly  can  never  be  allied  that  a 
mere  suggestion  of  title  in  a  state  to  property,  in  possession  of 
an  individual,  must  anest  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and 
pre\'cnt  their  looking  into  the  suggestion,  and  examining  the 
validity  of  the  title. 

If  the  suggestion  in  this  case  be  examined,  it  is  deemed 
perfectly  clear  that  no  title  whatever  to  the  certificates  in 
question  was  vested  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  nation  it  has  been 
long  since  decided,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  erected  by  Con- 
gress had  full  authority  to  revise  and  correct  the  sentence  of 
the  courts  of  admiralty  of  the  several  states,  in  priie  causes. 
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That  question,  therefore,  is  at  rest.  Consequentlj',  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case  annulled  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  extinguished  the  interest  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Active  and  her  cargo,  which  was 
acqtured  by  that  sentence.  The  full  right  to  that  property  was 
immediately  vested  in  the  claimants,  who  might  rightfully 
pursue  it,  into  whosesoever  hands  it  might  come.  These 
certificates,  in  the  hands,  first,  of  Matthen*  Clarkson.  the 
marshal,  and  after\s-ards  of  George  Ross,  the  judj^e  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  were  the  absolute  property  of  the  claimants. 
Nor  did  they  change  their  character  on  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  David  Rittenhouse. 

Although  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  treasurer  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ihc  bond  of  indemnity  which  he  executed 
states  the  money  to  have  been  paid  to  him  for  the  use  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  apparent  that  he  held  them  in  his 
own  right,  until  he  should  be  completely  indemnified  by  the 
state.  The  evidence  to  this  point  is  conclu3i\*e.  The  original 
certificates  do  not  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  state 
treasury,  to  have  been  designated  in  any  manner  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  or  to  have  been  delivered  over  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Da\id  Rittenhouse.  They  remained  in  his  possession. 
The  indents,  issued  upon  them  for  interest,  were  drawn  by 
Da\id  Rittenhouse,  and  preserved  mth  the  original  certificates. 
When  funded  as  part  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  funded  by  David  Rittenhouse,  and  the  interest  was  drawn 
by  him.  The  note  made  by  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  which 
he  preserved,  as  explanatory'  of  the  whole  transaction,  demon- 
strates that  he  held  the  certificates  as  security  agaiiist  the  bond 
he  had  executed  to  George  Ross ;  and  that  bond  was  obligatory, 
not  on  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  on  David  Rittenhouse, 
in  his  private  capacity. 

These  circumstances  demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  property  which  represented  the  Active  and  her 
cargo,  was  in  possession,  not  of  the  state  of  Pcnnsylvam'a,  but 
of  David  Rittenhouse  as  an  individual;  after  whose  death  it 
passed,  like  other  property,  to  his  representatives. 
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Since,  then,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  bad  neither  possesaoo 
of,  nor  right  to,  the  property  on  which  the  sentence  of  the  Dk- 
trict  Court  was  pronounced,  and  since  the  suit  was  neither 
commenced  nor  prosecuted  against  that  state,  there  remains 
no  pretext  for  the  allegation  that  the  case  is  within  that  amend* 
Dient  of  the  constitution  which  has  been  cited;  and,  conse- 
qucntly,the  state  of  Pennsylvania  can  possess  no  constitutional 
right  to  resist  the  legal  process  which  may  be  directed  in  tlm 
cause. 

It  will  be  readily  concaved  that  the  order  which  this  court 
is  enjoined  to  make  by  the  high  obligations  of  duty  and  of  law, 
is  not  made  without  extreme  regret  at  the  necessity  which  has 
Induced  the  application.  But  it  is  a  solemn  duty,  and  therefore 
must  be  performed.  A  peremptory  mandumus  must  be  aw 

80.  Resolutions  of  Ike  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.' 

.  .  .  And  whereas  the  causes  and  reasons  which  have  pro* 
duccd  this  conflict  between  the  Genera!  and  State  gox-em- 
ments  should  be  made  known,  not  only  tliat  the  State  may  be 
justified  to  her  sister  States,  who  are  equally  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  State  rights;  but  to  evince  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  Legislature,  in  resisting 
encroachments  on  their  rights,  are  not  acting  in  a  spirit  of 
liostiUty  to  the  Iegitim.atc  powers  of  the  United  States'  courts;  - 
but  are  actuated  by  a  dispo^tion  to  compromise,  and  to  guard  | 
against  future  coUislons  of  power,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution :  and  that,  whilst  they  are  contending  for  therights 
of  the  State,  that  it  will  be  attributed  to  a  desire  of  prcscrv- 
ing  the  Federal  Government  itself,  the  best  features  of  which  ■ 
must  dci>cnd  upon  keeping  up  a  just  balance  between  the 
General  and  State  governments,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. .  .  . 

Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpresaiiali\ts  of  the 
CommonweaitJi  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  That,  as  a  member  of  the 

*  April  J,  1S09.  AmuU  of  Confess,  11  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  Af^Ddix.  335^-] 
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Federal  Union,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  acknowledges 
the  supremacy,  and  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  General  Covcmmcnt.as  far  as  that  authority  is  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But,  vhilst  they 
yield  to  this  authority,  when  exercised  within  Constitutional 
Umits,  they  trust  they  will  not  be  considered  as  acting  hostile 
to  the  General  Government,  when,  as  guardians  of  the  State 
rights,  they  can  not  permit  an  infringement  of  those  rights, 
by  an  unconstilutioDal  excrdse  of  power  in  the  United  States' 
courts. 

ResolTcJ,  That  in  a  Government  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  powers  granted  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  rights  reserved  to  the  States,  it  is  impos.sibIe.  from 
the  imperfecLiuns  of  language,  so  to  dcHne  the  limits  of  each, 
that  difficulties  should  not  sometimes  arise  from  a  collision 
of  powers:  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  no  provision  is  made  in 
the  Constitution  for  determining  disputes  between  the  General 
and  State  governments  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  when  such 
cases  occur. 

Resoived.  That  from  the  construction  the  United  States' 
courts  give  to  their  powers,  the  harmony  of  the  States,  if  they 
resist  encroachments  on  their  rights,  will  frequently  be  inter- 
rupted; and  if  to  prevent  this  evil,  they  should,  on  all  occasions 
^Id  to  stretches  of  power,  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
will  depend  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  courts. 

Resolted,  That,  should  the  independence  of  the  States,  as 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  be  destroyed,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  in  so  extensive  a  countrj-  cannot  long  sur\'ivc.  To  suffer 
the  United  States'  coiuls  to  decide  on  State  rights  will,  from 
a  bias  in  favor  of  power,  necessarily  destroy  the  Federal  part 
of  our  Government:  And  whenever  the  government  of  the 
United  States  becomes  consolidated,  we  may  learn  from  tlie 
history  of  nations  what  will  be  the  event. 

To  prevent  the  balance  between  the  General  and  State 
govcrmnents  from  being  destroyed,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
States  from  being  interrupted, 

JResoked,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 
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our  Representatives  requested,  to  use  their  influence  to  procure 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
an  impartial  tribunal  may  be  established  to  determine  disputes 
between  the  General  and  State  governments;  and,  that  they 
be  further  instructed  to  use  their  endeavors,  that  in  the  mean- 
while, such  arrangements  may  be  made,  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union  and  of  this  State,  as  will  put  an  end  to 
existing  difficulties. 

Resolved,  lliat  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions,  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  laid  before  Congress,  at  their  next  session.  And  that  he  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  correspond  with  the  President  on 
the  subject  in  controversy,  and  to  agree  to  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  make,  or  that  Con- 
gress may  make,  either  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
or  otherwise,  for  settling  the  difficulties  between  the  two 
Governments. 

And,  Tliat  the  Governor  be  also  requested  to  transmit  a 
copy  to  the  Executives  of  the  several  States  in  the  Union  with 
a  request,  that  they  may  be  laid  before  their  respective  Legis- 
latures. .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XXrX 

.LIFICATION    IS   NEW   ENGLA^-D 

l^E  bostflity  of  New  England  to  tbe  embargo  polic>'  of  JeSeracm  was 
due  to  both  ecoaomical  and  political  con&iderations.  Tbe  embargo  vat 
mffd  as  the  altcmalive  lo  war;  but  cveu  bO  the  pco(4e  ol  New  Kn^laud 
were  put  lo  a  severe  Ust.  A  lcmporar>'  imcrdictioo  of  trade  might  have 
bc«n  borne  with  a  degree  of  equanimity:  but  a  long-continued  embugo 
wat  couideted  a  blow  afmod  at  Federalist  commerce  and  tiade.  Evasion 
of  the  laws  was  carried  to  such  a  point  that  Jefferson  was  obliged  to  re* 
CDinmetid  measures  of  enforcemeat  wbtch  be  adrntLtcd  were  odious  and 
daogerodS.  The  I^tslatores  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  IsUnd,  and  Con> 
Dcctkut  pronounced  these  acts  unjust,  oppressi%'e,  and  uncoastitutiocud. 
Connecticut  went  still  further,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  National  Goveratncnt  for  the  use  of  Stile  militia  to  enforce  the 
embargo. 

A  similar  attitude  was  assumed  by  Massachusetts  during  tbe  War  of 
tSi  J,  which  tbe  Federalists  denounced  as  a  "party  and  not  a  national 
war."  When  General  Dearborn  made  rcquisiUon  for  miliiia  fot  servic-e 
in  defense  of  the  coast.  Covemor  Strong  refused  to  qXh^v  the  oill.  His 
fcaions  for  not  cornp1>-ing  are  slated  m  his  correspondence,  and  were 
indorsed  by  tbe  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Slate.  But  in  the  case 
of  Martin  v.  Molt,  fifteen  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  took  an  adverse  view  of  the  positioQ  assumed  by  the  New  England 
BulboritJes. 

8i .  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Governor  of  Coniudicui} 

Sir,  —  The  pressure  of  the  embargo  although  sensibly  felt  by 
every  description  of  our  fellow  citizens,  has  yet  been  cheerfully 
borne  by  most  of  them,  under  a  CDn\-ictian  that  it  was  a  tem- 
porary evil,  and  a  necessary  one  to  save  us  from  greater  and 
more  permanent  evils,  the  loss  of  property  and  surrender  of 
rights:  but  it  would  have  been  more  cheerfully  borne  but  for 
tbe  knowledge  that,  while  honest  men  were  religiously  observ- 
ing it.  the  unprincipled  along  our  sea-coasts  and  frontiers,  were 
fraudulently  evading  it :  and  that  in  some  parts  they  had  even 
dared  to  break  through  it  openly  by  an  armed  force  too  power- 
ful to  be  opposed  by  the  collector  and  his  assistants. 

■  American  Register  (1809),  177-78.  January  18,  1809. 
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To  put  aa  end  to  this  scandalous  insubordinatioa  to  the  laws, 
the  legislature  has  authorized  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  empc^wer  proper  persons  to  anploy  militia  for  pn- 
venting  or  suppressing  armed  or  riotous  assemblages  of  persons 
resisting  the  custom-house  o£Scers  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties,  or  opposing  or  violating  the  embargo  laws.  He  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  during  the  short  time  these  restrictifflis  are 
expected  to  continue,  no  other  instances  will  take  jAace  <A  a 
crime  of  so  deep  a  die.  But  it  is  made  his  duty,  to  take  the 
measures  necessary  to  m^t  it.  He  has  directed  me,  thaef(»e, 
to  request  you,  as  commanding  officer  of  the  militia  of  your 
state,  to  appoint  some  officer  of  the  militia,  of  known  req)ect 
for  the  laws,  in  or  near  to  each  port  of  entry  within  >-our  state, 
with  orders,  when  applied  to  by  the  ixllector  of  the  district  to 
assemble  immediately  a  sufficient  force  of  his  militia,  and  to 
employ  them  efficaciously  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
laws  respecting  the  embargo;  and  that  you  notify  to  each 
collector  the  officer  to  whom  by  your  appointment  he  is  to 
apply  for  aid  when  necessary.  The  president  has  referred  this 
appointment  to  your  excellency,  because  your  knowledge  of 
characters,  or  means  of  obtaining  it,  will  enable  you  to  sdect 
one  who  can  be  most  confided  in  to  exercise  so  serious  a  pow^, 
with  all  the  discretion,  the  forbearance,  the  kindness,  even, 
which  the  enforcement  of  the  law  will  possibly  admit;  ever 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  never  to  be  endan- 
gered but  as  the  last  melancholy  effort  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Your  excellency  will  please  to  instruct  the  officers  so  ^ 
pointed,  to  have  correct  muster  and  pay  rolls  made  out  and 
transmitted  to  this  department,  of  such  militia  as  they  may 
find  it  necessary,  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  to  call  into 
actual  service.  .  .  . 

82.  Governor  of  Connecticut  to  the  Secretary  oj  War.^ 

Sir,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  January,  con- 
veying to  me  a  request  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
*  American  Register  (1809),  178-79.  February  4,  1809. 
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that  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  of  this  state,  I  would 
appoint  a  select  number  of  officers  of  our  militia,  to  whom 
the  collectors  of  the  customs  may  apply  for  militar>*  aid  in 
certain  cases,  which  may  by  them,  be  thought  accessary  for 
compelling  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Congress  enforcing  the  em- 
bargo. .  .  . 

I  have  reflected  that  neither  the  constitution,  nor  statute  of 
Uds  state,  have  given  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  its  militia, 
any  authority  to  make  such  ai>pointment  of  officers  as  has  been 
requested;  nor  docs  my  information  suggest  to  me,  any  author- 
ity given  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  derived  either 
from  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  call  upon 
the  executive  of  an  individual  state  to  take  an  agency  in 
appointments,  such  as  arc  contemplated  by  the  request  men- 
tioned. 

Conceiving  also  as  I  do,  and  bclie\"ing  it  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  dtirens  of  this  state,  that  the  late  law  of 
Congress  for  the  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  embargo^ 
is  unconstUutional  in  many  of  its  provisions,  interfering  with 
the  state  sovereignties,  and  subversive  of  the  guaranteed 
rights,  privilegL-s  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  I  have  from  these  considerations,  deemed  it  peculiarly 
and  liighly  improper  foe  a  state  executive  to  contribute  his 
voltttUecr  aid  in  support  of  laws  bearing  such  an  aspect. 

And  when  I  reflect  upon  the  extent  of  measures  which  must 
probably  be  resorted  to  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law;  a  law 
which  from  the  means  contemplated  for  its  support  and  execu- 
tion, it  would  seem  is  to  require  all  the  military  and  naval  force 
of  the  union.  I  cannot  sup]>ress  my  deep  anxiety  for  the  events 
it  may  produce. 

I  might  also  ad<l,  that  I  cannot  be  induced  to  risk  my 
responsibility  to  the  public  by  contributing  towards  placing  a 
"serious  power"  in  the  hands,  and  at  the  disposal  of  men  in 
whom  I  should  not  be  able,  in  all  instances,  to  repose  the  fullest 
confidence:  more  especially,  when  their  individual  acts  and 
measures,  may  not  always  be  under  the  regulation  of  the  best 
motives,  and  when  their  proceedings  in  execution  of  this  law, 
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■will  naturally  tend  to  put  at  extreme  hazard,  the  peace,  lives, 
property  and  dearest  rights  of  our  fellow -citizens. 

Under  this  view  therefore  of  the  subject,  and  with  these 
considerations  before  me,  my  mind  has  been  led  to  a  serious 
and  decided  determination  to  decline  a  compliance  vnth  your 
request,  and  to  have  no  agency  in  the  appointments  which  the 
president  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  me. 

While  I  take  the  liberty  of  thus  dccUiung  this  agency,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  on  all  former  occasions,  when 
coHstiiutumal  applications  have  been  made  lo  this  stale,  for  the 
execution  of  the  constitutional  laws  and  requisitions  of  the 
union,  the  promptitude  and  readiness  of  their  compliance, 
have  merited  and  received  the  approbation,  if  not  the  applause, 
of  the  general  adminisLratiun  of  the  Unittxl  States.  .  .  . 

Zi-  Resolutions  of  Ike  Getterai  Assembly  of  Cimnccticttt.^ 

.  .  .  After  solemn  deliberation  and  ad\i3ement  thereon,  the 
general  assembly  are  decided  in  the  opinion,  and  do  resolve, 
that  the  acts  aforesaid  ore  &  permanent  s>-stcm  of  measures, 
abandoning  undeniable  rights;  interdicting  the  exercise  of 
constitutional  privileges,  and  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
nations;  and  do  contain  proxisions  for  exercising  arbitrary 
powers,  grievous  to  the  good  people  of  this  state,  dangerous 
to  their  common  liberties,  incompatible  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  encroaching  upon  the  immunities  of 
this  state.  ,j 

Restdved,  That  to  preserve  the  union,  and  support  the  ooostS- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  states,  in  such  a  crisis  of  affairs,  vigilantly  to  watch 
over,  and  vigorously  to  maintain,  tlic  powers  not  del^ated  to 
the  Um'tcd  States,  but  rcscr\*od  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
to  the  people;  and  that  a  due  regard  to  this  duty,  will  not  pei^ 
mit  this  assembly  to  assist,  or  concur  In  giving  effect  to  the 
aforesaid  uncoostitutioDal  acts. 

Restkfd,  That  this  assembly  highly  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  his  excellency  the  governor,  in  declining  to  de^gnate  per- 
1  Amencam  fCegitUr  (1809},  tSo-81.  Marcb  1.  i8og. 
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sons  t4)  carry  into  effect,  by  the  aid  of  miiitiiry  poicer  the  act  of 
the  United  States,  enforcing  the  embargo,  and  that  bis  letter, 
addressed  to  the  secretary  for  the  department  of  war.  contain- 
ing his  refusal  to  make  sucfa  designation,  be  recorded  in  the 
public  records  of  this  state,  as  an  example  to  persons,  wbo  may 
hold  places  of  distinguished  trust,  in  this  free  and  independent 
republic. 

Resoivedf  That  the  persons  holding  executive  ofiices  under 
this  state,  are  restrained  by  the  duties  which  they  owe  this 
state,  from  affording  any  otEdal  aid  or  co-operation  in  the 
execution  of  the  acts  aforesaid;  and  that  his  excellency  the 
governor  be  requested,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
force  of  this  state,  to  cause  these  resohitions  to  be  published  in 
general  orders :  And  that  the  secretar}-  of  this  state  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  the  same  to  the  several 
sheriffs  and  town  clerks. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  requested  to 
communicate  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  with  an  assurance  that  this  assembly  regret, 
that  tliey  are  thus  obliged  under  a  sense  of  paramount  public 
duty,  to  assert  the  unquestionable  rights  of  this  state,  to 
abstain  from  any  agency  in  the  execution  of  measures,  which 
are  unconstitutional  and  despotic. 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  accord  in  sentiment,  with  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  that  it  is  expedient  to  eflect  certain  alterations 
In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States:  and  will  zealously 
co-operate  with  that  commonwealth  and  any  other  of  the 
states,  in  all  legal  and  constitutional  measures  for  procuring 
such  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
shall  be  judged  necessar)'  to  obtain  more  effectual  protecdon 
and  defence  for  commerce ;  and  to  give  to  the  commercial  states 
their  fair  and  just  consideration  in  the  union,  and  for  affording 
permanent  security,  as  well  as  present  relief,  from  the  oppres- 
sive measures  imder  which  they  now  suffer.  .  .  . 
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84.  Governor  oj  Massachusetts  to  tJie  Secretary  of  War^ 

AuRusl  s.  i8i2- 

...  As  an  opinion  g^erally  prevailed,  that  the  Governor 
had  no  authority  to  call  the  militia  into  actual  senice,  unless 
one  of  the  exigencies  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  exists, 
I  thought  it  expedient  to  call  the  council  together,  and,  having 
laid  before  them  your  letter,  and  those  I  have  received  from 
General  Dearborn,  I  requested  their  advice  on  the  subject 
of  them. 

The  Council  ad\'ised  "that  they  were  unable  from  a  view  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  letters  aforesaid, 
to  perceive  that  any  exigency  exists  which  can  render  it  advis- 
able to  comply  with  said  requisition.  But,  as  upon  important 
questions  of  law,  and  upon  solemn  occasions,  the  Governor 
and  Council  have  authority  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  Jus> 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  it  is  advisable  to  request  the 
opinion  of  the  SupremeCourt  upon  the  following  questions,  viz. : 

''  ist.  Whether  the  commanders  In  chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states  have  a  right  to  determine,  whether  any  of  the 
exigencies  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  e-dst;  so  as  to  require  them  to  place  the  militia,  or  any 
part  of  it,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  to  be  commanded  by  him  pursuant  to  acts  of 
Congress?  " 

"2nd.  Whether,  when  either  of  the  exigencies  exist,  author- 
izing the  employing  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  the  militia  thus  employed,  can  be  lawfully  commanded 
by  any  ofliccr,  but  of  the  militia,  except  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States?" 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  answer  given  by  the  judges  to  these 
questions.  ...  I  am  fully  disposed  to  afTord  all  the  aid  to  the 
measures  of  the  national  government  which  the  Constitution 
requires  of  me,  but  I  presume  it  will  not  be  expected,  or 
desired,  that  I  shall  fail  in  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  people 
of  this  state,  who  have  confided  their  interests  to  my  care. 

*  Senalt  Documents,  13  Cong.,  j  Sess.,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  UU- 
iiary  Afairs,  February  28,  1815,  54-48,  passim. 
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85.  Opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachuselts.^ 

On  the  construction  of  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions 
must  depend  the  answers  to  the  several  questions  proposed. 
■  As  the  militia  of  the  several  slates  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  for  the  three  specific  purposes  of 
executing  the  laws  of  the  Union,  of  suppressing  insurrections, 
and  of  repelling  invasions,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  is  requested. 
whether  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  militia  of  the  sevt-ral 
states  have  a  right  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  exigencies 
aforesaid  exist  so  as  to  require  them  to  place  the  militia,  or 
any  part  of  it,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  to  be  commanded  by  him  pursuant  to  acts 
of  Congress. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  that  this  right  is  vested 
in  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states. 

The  Federal  Constitution  provides,  that  whenever  either  of 
these  erigenciis  exist,  the  mi!itia  may  be  employed,  pursuant 
to  some  act  of  Congress,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
but  no  power  is  given,  either  to  the  President  or  to  Congress, 
to  determine  that  either  of  the  said  exigencies  do  in  fact  exist. 
As  this  power  is  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  it  is 
reserved  to  the  stales,  respectively;  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
power,  it  must  be  exercised  by  those  with  whom  the  states  have 
respectively  entrusted  the  chief  command  of  the  militia. 

It  is  tlie  duly  of  these  commanders  to  execute  this  iniftorLant 
trust,  agreeably  to  their  several  states,  respectively,  without 
respect  to  the  laws  or  officers  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases, 
except  those  specially  provided  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 
They  must,  therefore,  determine  whether  either  of  the  special 
ca.<xs  exist,  obliging  them  to  relinquish  the  execution  of  this 
trust,  and  to  render  themselves  and  the  militia  subject  to  the 
command  of  the  President.  A  different  construction,  giving  to 
Congress  the  right  to  determine  when  these  special  cases  exist, 

I  Senate  Documents,  13  Cong.,  3  Sess.,  Report  of  tha  CommiUee  on 
if  Hilary  Ajairt,  Ftbmaiy  28,  18:5,  38-42. 
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authorizing  them  to  call  forth  the  whole  of  the  militia,  and 
taking  them  from  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  sc\'eral 
states,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  command  of  the  President, 
would  place  all  the  militia,  in  effect,  at  the  will  of  Congress, 
and  produce  a  militar>"  consolidation  of  the  states,  without  any 
constitutional  remedy  against  the  intentions  of  the  people, 
when  ratifjTng  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  sine?  passing  the 
act  of  Congress  of  February  28,  1795,  chapter  loi,  vesting  ia 
the  President  the  power  of  calling  forth  the  militia  when  the 
exigencies  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  shall  exist,  if  the 
President  has  the  power  of  determining  when  those  eidgeodes 
exist,  the  militia  in  the  several  states  is,  in  effect,  at  his  com- 
mand, and  subject  to  his  control. 

No  inconvenience  can  reasonably  be  presumed  to  result  from 
the  construction  which  vests  in  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of 
the  militia,  in  the  several  states,  the  right  of  determining  when 
the  exigencies  exist,  obliging  them  to  place  the  militia  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  These  exigencies  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  the  existence  of  them  can  be  easily  ascertained 
by,  or  made  known  to,  the  Commanders  in-Chief  of  the  militia; 
and  when  ascertained,  the  public  interest  will  produce  prcnnpt 
obedience  to  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Anotlier  question  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judges,  is,  whether,  when  either  of  the  exigencies  exist,  author- 
izing the  employing  of  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  the  militia  thus  employed  can  be  lawfully  commanded 
by  any  officer  not  of  the  militia,  except  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

.  .  .  The  officers  of  the  militia  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
states,  and  the  President  may  exercise  hb  command  of  the 
militia  by  the  officers  of  the  militia,  duly  appointed;  but  we 
know  of  no  constitutional  provision  authorising  any  officer  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  to  command  the  militia,  or 
authorizing  any  officer  of  the  militia  to  command  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  may  provide  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  militia  when  in  actual  service;  but  to  extend 
thb  power  to  placing  them  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
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not  of  the  militia,  c:icq>t  the  President,  would  render  nugatory 
the  pruvislon  tliat  the  militia  are  to  have  officers  appointed  by 
the  states.  .  .  . 

86.  Afartin  v.  Afo«.> 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

...  It  has  not  been  denied  here  that  the  act  of  1795  is 
within  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  or  that  Con- 
gress may  not  lawfully  proWde  for  cases  of  imminent  danger  of 
invasion,  as  well  as  for  cases  where  an  invasion  has  actually 
taken  place.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  ground  for  a  doubt  on 
this  point,  even  if  it  had  been  relied  on,  for  the  power  to  pro- 
vide for  repelling  invasions  includes  the  power  to  pro\*ide 
against  the  attempt  and  danger  of  invasion,  as  the  necessary 
and  proper  means  to  eflTectuate  the  object.  One  of  the  best 
means  to  repel  invasion  is  to  provide  the  requisite  force  for 
action  before  tlic  invader  tiimself  has  readied  the  soil. 

The  power  thus  confided  by  Congress  to  the  President,  Is, 
doubtless  of  a  very  high  and  delicate  nature.  A  free  people  are 
naturally  jealous  of  the  exiTcise  of  military  power;  and  the 
power  to  call  the  militia  into  actual  service  is  certainly  felt  to 
be  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  But  it  ts  not  a  power  which 
can  be  executed  withoutacorre^spondentrcsponability.  It  is,  in 
its  terms,  a  limited  power,  confined  to  cases  of  actual  invasion, 
or  of  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  If  it  be  a  limited  power, 
the  question  arises,  by  whom  Is  the  exigency  to  be  judged 
of  and  decided?  Is  the  President  the  .sole  and  exclusive  judge 
whether  the  exigency  has  arisen,  or  is  it  to  be  considered  as  an 
open  question,  upon  which  e\*er>*  officer  to  whom  the  orders  of 
the  President  are  addressed,  may  decide  for  himself,  and 
equally  open  to  be  contested  by  every  militia-man  who  shall 
refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President?  We  are  all  of  the 
opinion  tliat  the  authority  to  decide  whether  the  exigency  has 
arisen  belongs  exclusively  to  the  President,  and  that  his  de- 
cision is  conclusive  upon  all  other  persons.  We  think  that  this 
construction  necessarily  results  from  the  nature  of  the  power 
*  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutcs,  tSa;.  ii  MMicaton,  19. 
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itself,  and  from  the  manifest  object  contemplated  by  the  act 
of  Congress.  The  power  itself  is  to  be  exercised  upon  suddea 
emurgcncics,  upon  great  occasions  of  state,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  may  be  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Union,  A 
prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  orders  is  indispensable 
to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  object.  The  service  is  a  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  command  of  a  military  nature;  and  in  such 
cases,  every  delay,  and  every  obstacle  loan  efTicientand  im- 
mediate compliance,  necessarily  tend  to  jeopard  the  public  in- 
terests. While  subordinate  officers  or  soldiers  are  pausing 
to  consider  whether  they  ought  to  obey,  or  are  scrupulously 
weighing  the  evidence  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  commander- 
in-chief  exercises  the  right  to  demand  their  services,  the  hostile 
enterprise  may  be  accomplished  without  the  means  of  resist- 
ance. If "  the  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  command- 
ing its  services  in  times  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  are  (as  it 
has  been  emphatically  said  they  are)  natural  incidents  to  the 
duties  of  superintending  the  common  defense,  and  of  watching 
over  the  internal  peace  of  the  confederacy,"  these  powers  must 
be  so  construed  as  to  the  modes  of  their  exercise  as  not  to  defeat 
the  great  end  in  view.  If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  con- 
test the  orders  of  Uie  President  upon  his  own  doubts  as  to  the 
cadgency  having  arisen,  it  must  be  equally  the  right  of  every 
inferior  officer  and  soldier;  and  any  act  done  by  any  person  in 
furtherance  of  such  orders  would  subject  him  to  responsibility 
in  a  civil  suit,  in  which  his  defense  must  finally  rest  upon  his 
ability  to  establish  the  facts  by  competent  proofs.  Such  a 
course  would  be  subversive  of  all  discipline,  and  expose  the 
best-disposed  officers  to  the  chances  of  ruinous  litigation. 
Besides,  in  many  instances,  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
President  might  decide  that  there  Is  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
sion, might  be  of  a  nature  not  constituting  strict  technical 
proof,  or  the  disclosure  of  the  evidence  might  reveal  important 
secrets  of  state,  which  the  public  interest,  and  even  safety, 
might  imperiously  demand  to  be  kept  in  concealment.  .  .  . 
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The  case  of  M'Culloch  v.  Mar>'land  came  before  tde  Suprem 
Wilt  o£  erior  from  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  of  that  Commonwealth.  M'Cul- 
loch, cashier  of  ihc  Batlimuru  braiicti  of  Lhc  Bank  ul  the  Untied  States, 
had  violated  a  taw  of  Maryland  which  imposed  a  tax  on  all  hanks  Dot 
chartered  by  the  legislature;  and  judgment  had  been  rendered  against 
'pK  plaintm  in  error  now  conlcsicd  the  validity  of  tbe  act  passed 
'  the  kgisUturc  of  Maryland,  while  the  defendant,  "«  sovereign  i>tate." 
the  oIMlgiUfon  oT'ttie  act  of  C""^*"*^^  ^hi^h  incorporalcd  the 
*  \i^\\^.  in  dtfliverim  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Stated  in  phrasedogy  which  has  became  classic  the  doctrine  of 
OMistruction  of  tbe  Constitution. 

87.  M'CuUoch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland  et  al}  t-^ 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 
TTie  first  ciuesti""  rj^jirl.-  in  ihM  t-anc^  ;«  hnc  pfinjj^Tff  p....-^.T- 

'to  incorporate  a  bank?  .  .  .  \^7^/^i~\  - 

If  any  one  proposition  couklaommand  the  universal  assent 
f  mankind,  we  might  expect  that  it  would  be  this:  that  the 
government  of  the  Union,  though  limited  in  its  powers,  Js 
sijprcnie~witlnn  its  sphere  uf  action.  T^iia  would  seem  to  result 
necessarily  from  its  nature.  It  is  the  government  of  all;  its 
powers  are  delegated  by  all;  it  represents  all.  and  acts  for  all. 
Though  any  one  State  may  be  willing  to  conlrul  lis  operations, 
no  State  is  willing  to  allow  others  to  control  them/ The  nation, 
on  those  subjects  on  which  it  can  act,  must  necessarily  bind  its 
component  parts.) .  .  . 

^  Among  the  enumerated  powere,  we  do  not  find  that  of  estab- 

Ushing  a  ban^or  creating  a  corporation.    But  there  is  no 

rphra^iem^hc  instrum<-nt  whj.-h,  \^Lt•  ^h^  ^''fT''^^  "*  conferlera- 

tion.  excludes  incidental  or  impljffll  p"^v'--^i  ^"'^  "•hj'-h  rffiiiiff 

I  that.  T^'^ylhinff  gr'dn!*fl   ■'*'^"   '^-^  ^■^-p'-'^'^ly  and  niintitelv 

*  Supiaac  Court  of  tbe  Uoited  Slates,  jSiq.  4  WhcaCon,  316- 
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^j^escribej^.  Even  the  loth  amendmrait,  which  was  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  the  excessive  jealousies  which  had  been 
excited,  omits  the  word  "expressly,"  and  declares  only  that 
the  powers  "not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibit^ 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people ; "  thus 
leaving  the  question,  whether  the  particular  power  which  may 
become  the  subject  of  contest,  has  been  delegated  to  the  one 
government,  or  prohibited  to  the  other,  to  depend  on  a  fair 
construction  of  the  whole  instrument.  The  men  who  drew  and 
adopted  this  amendment,  had  experienced  the  embarrassments 
^  ^     resulting  from  the  insertion  of  this  word  in  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  probably  omitted  it  to  avoid  those  embarrass- 
ments. A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the 
subdivisions  of  which  its  great  powers  will  admit,  and  of  all 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  into  execution,  would 
/-v     partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal  code,  and  could  scarcely  be 
I        embraced  by  the  hirniaiTBUlul.   It  would  probably  never  be 
V      understood  by  th^' public/its  nature,  therefore,  requires,  that 
^"^jyits  great  ouyines  should  be  ma-rlcei;!,  its  impnrtanf  nhjprfa 
designated,  and^e  minor  ingredients  whir^  romp^c  *^isft 

objects  be  dednr^  from  the-  Tiaf^jre  of  the  ohjeCtiT  th'-m'M^lv*^ 

That  this  idea  was  entertained  by  the  framers  of  the  Afppriraii 
constitutiga,  is  n-^t  '>n1y  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
instninif  nt,  hiit  from  t.hft  lanpja^e.  Why  else  were  some  of  the 
limitations,  found  in  the  9th  section  of  the  1st  article,  intro- 
duced? It  is  also,  in  some  degree,  warranted  by  their  having 
omitted  to  use  any  restrictive  term  whic^might  prevent  its 
receiving  a  fair  and  just  interpretation.  ^In  considering  this 
question,  then,  we  must  never  forget,  that  it  is  a  constitution 
v.£  are  expounding^/  """'^ 
(Although,  among  the  emmierated  powers  of  government,  we 
do  not  find  the  word  "bank,"  or  "incorporation,"  we  find  the 
great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes;  to  borrow  money;  to 
regulate  commerce;  to  declare  and  conduct  war;  and  to  raise 
and  support  armies  and  navies.  The  sword  and  the  purse,  all 
the  external  relations,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  are  intrusted  to  its  government.  It  can 


never  be  pretended  that  these  vast  powers  draw  after  them       _^ 
others  of  inferior  importance,  merely  because  they  are  inferior.  1      A .  ^ 
Such  an  idea  can  never  be  advanced,  ^ut  Jt  may,  with  great  ' 

reason,  be  contended,  that  a  j^overmnent,  intrusted  with  such 
ample  powers,  on  the  due  execution  of  which  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  so  7i tally  depends,  must  also  be  in- 
trusted with  ample  means  for  their  execution.  The  power  being 
given,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  facilitate  its  execution. 
It  can  never  be  their  interest,  and  cannot  be  presumed  to  ha\'e 
been  their  intention,  to  clog  and  embarrass  its  execution  by 
withholding  the  most  appropriate  means.  Throughout  this  vast 
republic,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  revenue  is  to  be  collected  and  expended, 
armies  are  to  be  marched  and  supported.  The  exigencies  of  the 
nation  may  require,  that  the  treasure  raised  in  the  North  should 
be  transported  to  the  South,  that  raised  in  the  EosUnnveyed  to 
the  West,  or  that  this  order  should  be  reversed/ Is  that  con-  ^^ 
structton  of  the  constitution  to  be  preferred  which  wouldren-  "T""^ 

rmp  these  operations  difficult,  hazardous,  and  expensive?/ Can 
we  adopt  that  construction  (unless  the  words  imperiously 
require  it)  which  would  impute  to  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment, when  granting  these  powers  for  the  public  good,  the 
intention  of  impeding  their  exercise  by  withholding  a  choice  of 
means?  Jf  in^^Mvi,  muh  ht-  thr-  mflnf|.-iTe  ^f  {h(t  coHstitu tJoo. 
-we  tifve  only  to  obevi  l.ut  ih.ir  in>lpim.-nt  doCS  HQ^  pmfr-g^ 

to  enumerate  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  may 
lir^-x^^riTtt^  nnr  iiivt  if  pmhlt)^^  the  creation  of  a  corporation. 
JLthe  existence  of  such^a  being  be  essential  to  the  bcneGdal 
exercise  of  those  powt.r:>t^ It  is,  then,  the  subject  of  fair  inquiry, 
how  far  such  means  may  be  employed.  L  .  . 

The  power  of  creating  a  corporation,  though  appertaining 
to  sovereignty,  is  not,  like  the  power  of  making  war,  or  levying 
taxes,  or  of  regulating  commerce,  a  great  substantive  and  inde- 
pcmient  power,  which  cannot  be  implied  as  incidental  to  other 
towers,  or  used  as  a  means  of  executing  them.  It  is  never  the 
4x1  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised,  but  a  means  by  which 
other  objects  arc  accomplished.  ...  No  sufficient  reason  is, 
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reasoning  J  ho  iUi  enumeration 
ing  "all  laws  which  shall  b<$£ccc 


therefore,  perceived,  why  it  may  not  pass  as  incidental  to  those 
powers  which  are  expressly  given,  if  it  be  a  direct  mode  of  ■ 

tpcuting  them.  " 

But  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  left  the 
right  of  Congress  to  employ  the  necessary  means,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  tl^^e^powers  conferred  on  the  government,  to  general 

isadilPtHhat  of  mak- 
i>-_and  proper,  iar  carrjing 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  iilhtT  [Sowers  vested 
/by  this  constitution,  in  the  go\nErnment  of  the  United  States,  h 
Aor  in  any  department  thereof."  V 

ff    JThe  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  have  urged  various 
/  (arguments,  to  prove  that  this  clause,  though  in  terms  a  grant 
./     of  power,  is  not  so  in  effect;  but  is  really  restrictive  of  the 
general  right,  which  might  otherwise  be  implied,  of  selecting 
means  for  executing  the  enumerated  powers.; ...  fl 

Hut  the  argument  on  which  most  reliance  is  placed,  is  drawn 

tfrom  the  peculiar  language  of  this  clause.  Congress  is  not  cm- 
powerL*d  by  it  to  make  all  laws,  which  may  ha\'e  relation  to  the 

V  powers  conferred  on  the  government,  but  only  such  as  may  be 

V  "necessary andproper"forcarr\'tngtheminlocxccution.  The  h 
"i  word  "necessary"  is  considered  as  controlling  the  whole  sen-  | 

>     \  tence,  and  as  limiting  the  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  execution 

il»  ^  of  the  granted  powers,  to  such  as  arc  indkpensable,  and  with- 

ill  ^  out  which  ihc  power  would  be  nugatory/  That  it  exrludes  the 

,\  J^  choice  of  means,  and  leaves  to  Congress,  in  each  case,  that  only 

At    .  which  is  most  direct  and  simplA  M 

^  Is  it  true,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "nece»-  " 

sar>'"  is  always  used?  A>oes  it  always  import  an  absolute 

ph>'S)cal  necesUty,  so  strong,  that  one  thing,  to  which  another 

may  be  termed  necessary,  cannot  exist  without  that  other^  We  ■ 

'         think  it  docs  not.  If  refeieuce  be  had  to  its  use,  in  the  cornmon  i 

a^Tairs  of  the  world,  or  in  approved  authors,  we  find  that  it : 

frequently  imports  no  more  than  i^t  one  thing  is  convenient,  i 

or  useful,  or  essential  to  anoth        Tn  HfnnU*^  •■  -  m4»nn«  nn-na^ 

sarj-  to  an  end.  ia  generally  i 

calculated  to  pry' 
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those  single  means,  without  which  the  end  would  be  entirely 
unattainabtA  Such  is  the  character  of  human  language,  that 
no  word  conveys  to  the  mind,  in  all  situations,  one  single 
definite  idea;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  use  words 
in  a  5gurative  sense.  Almost  all  compositions  contain  words, 
which,  taken  in  their  rigorous  sense,  would  convey  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  is  obviously  intended.  It  is  essential 
to  just  construction,  that  many  words  which  import  something 
exces»ve,  should  be  understood  in  a  more  mitigated  sense  — 
in  that  sense  which  common  usage  justifies.  The  word  "neces- 
sary" is  of  this  description.  It  has  not  a  fixed  character  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison;  and  is 
often  connected  iivith  words,  which  increase  or  diminish  the 
impression  the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A 
thing  may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indis- 
pensably necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  be  con- 
veyed, by  the^e  several  phrases.  This  comment  on  the  word  is 
wei!  illustrated,  by  the  passage  cited  at  the  bar,  from  the  loth 
section  of  the  ist  article  of  the  constitution.  It  is,  we  think, 
impossible  to  compare  the  sentence  which  prohibits  a  State 
from  laying  "imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  neces.'iaTy  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws,"  with  lliat  which  authorizes  Congress  "to make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion "  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  without  feeling  a 
conviction  that  the  convention  understood  itself  to  change 
materially  the  meaning^  the  word  "necessary"  by  prefixing 
the  word  "absolutely."/  This  word,  then,  like  others,  is  used 
in  various  senses;  and,  in  its  const rtiction,  the  subject,  the  con- 
text, the  intention  of  the  person  using  them,  are  all  to  be  taken 
into  view,  j 

Lft  this'lje  done  in  the  r;-\'\c  iindrr  rrtniidwratinn    Thr  iiih 
ject.JiiJliB,gjtecution  of  those  great  powers  on  which  the  welfare 
aLa.  iiatinn  I't-jj-ajjallydqiends.   it  must  have  been  tne  mten- 
-'  those  who  gave  these  powers,  to  insure  as  far  as  human 

fnuld  insure,  their  beneficial  ext-culion.  This  could. 

jy  confining  the  choice  of  means  to  such  narrow 


limits  as  not  to  leav 

whichiWght  be  appropriate,  and  which  were  condudvc  to  the 
end.  (This  provision  i&  made  in  a  constitution  inUrnded  to 
lendurc  for  ages  to  come,  and,  coosoiucntly,  to  be  adapted  to 
Ithe  various  crises  of  human  affairs^  To  have  prescribed  the 
means  by  which  government  should,  in  all  future  time,  execute 
its  powers,  would  have  been  to  change,  entirely,  the  character 
of  the  instrument,  and  give  it  the  properties  of  a  l^al  code. 
It  would  have  been  an  imwise  attempt  to  provide,  by  immut- 
able rules,  for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have 
been  seen  dimly,  and  which  can  be  best  provided  for  as  they 
ocmr.  To  have  declared  that  the  best  means  shall  not  be  used, 
but  those  alone  without  which  the  power  given  would  be  nuga- 
tory-, would  ha\'c  liecn  to  deprive  the  legislature  ni  tlie  cai>acity 
to  avail  itself  of  experience,  to  exercise  its  reason,  and  to  accom- 
mod^e  iU  legislation  to  circumstances.  .  .  . 

.  [  .  This  clause,  as  construed  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 

'ould  abridge  and  abnost  annihilate  this  useful  and  necessary 
:ight  of  the  legislature  to  select  its  meansAThat  this  could  not 

»c  intended,  is,  we  should  think,  had  it  n*t  been  already  con- 
troverted, too  apparent  for  controversy.  We  think  so  for  the 
following  reasons:  — 

1.  ^e  clause  is  placed  among  the  powers  of  Congress,  not 
among  the  limitations  on  those  powers) 

2.  Its  terms  purport  to  enlarge,  not  to  diminish  the  powers 
vested  in  the  govcniment.  It  purports  to  be  an  additional 
power,  not  a  restriction  on  those  already  granted.  No  reason 
has  been  or  can  be  assigned,  for  thus  ojncealing  an  intention 
to  narrow  the  discretion  of  the  national  legislature,  under 
words  which  purport  to  enlarge  it.  The  framers  of  the  cotuti- 
tutiun  wished  its  adoption,  and  well  knew  that  it  would  be 
endangered  by  its  strength,  not  by  its  weakness.  Had  they 
been  capable  of  using  language  which  would  convey  to  the  eye 
one  idea,  and  after  deep  reflection,  impress  on  the  miod  an- 
other, they  would  rather  have  disguised  the  grant  of  power, 
than  its  limitation.  If  then,  their  intention  had  been,  by  this 
clause,  to  restrain  the  free  use  of  means  wh 
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have  been  implied,  that  intention  would  have  been  inserted  in 
another  place,  and  would  have  been  expressed  in  terms  resem- 
bling these:  "Tn  rarrying  [ftt^  >.T<wii*mn  fh«.  f/troji^Ing  p.^uiarj: 

and  all  othCT^jfc,^  "no  lays  S*^'*"  *^''  p-'t*^'^  ^»*  t"^*^  "<  t*^* 
'necessary  and  proper."  Had  thf  inft^nti^n  '7?"T  t*  mH-t^in 
clause  restrictive,  it  woiild  unquestionably  have  been  so  in  form 

Z  well  AS  in  e£Eect.  --^ 
The  result  of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  consideration 
Stowed  upon  this  clause  is.  that  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it 
cannot  be  construed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to 
impair  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  exercise  its  best  judgment 
In  the  selection  of  measures,  to  carw  into  execution  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  government,  llf  no  other  motive  for  its 
insertion  can  be  suggested,  a  sufficient  one  is  found  in  the  desire 
to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  right  to  legislate  on  that 
vast  mass  of  incidental  powers  which  must  be  involved  in  the 
constitution,  if  that  instrument  be  not  a  splendid  bauble. 

We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
mwit  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended. 
But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the  constitution  must 
allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect 
to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high 
duties  assigned  to  it.  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple. Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
ccHistJtution,  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  con- 
sist with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  are  constitu- 

/After  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  it  is  the  unanimous 
abd  decided  ojiinion  of  this  court,  that  the  act  to  incorporate 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution,  and  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  landX  .  . 
It  being  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  act  incorporaUng 
the  bank  is  constiluLiunal;  and  that  the  power  of  establishing 
a  branch  in  the  State  of  Maryland  might  be  properly  exercised 
by  the  bank  itself,  wc  proceed  to  inquire:  — 
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2.  S^ether  the  State  of  Marjland  may,  without  violating 
thfe  constitution,  tax  that  branch?] 

ijThat  the  power  of  taxation  is  one  of  vital  importance;  that 
it  IS  retted  by  the  States;  that  it  is  not  abridged  by  the  grant 
of  a  similar  power  to  the  government  of  the  Union;  that  it  is  to 
be  concurrently  exercised  by  Ufc  two  governments:  are  truths 
which  have  never  been  denied/  But,  such  is  the  paramount 
character  of  the  constitution,  that  its  capacity  to  withdraw 
any  subject  from  the  action  of  even  this  power,  is  admitted. 
The  States  are  expressly  forliidden  to  lay  any  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  exe- 
cuting their  instx-ction  laws.  If  the  obligation  of  this  prohibi- 
tion must  be  conceded  —  if  it  may  restrain  a  State  from  the 
exercise  of  its  taxing  power  on  imports  and  exports;  the  same 
paramount  character  would  seem  to  restrain,  as  it  cert^nly 
may  restrain,  a  State  from  such  other  exercise  of  this  power, 
as  is  in  its  nature  incompatible  with,  and  repugnant  to,  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  Union. 1 A  law,  absolutely  repugnant 
to  another,  as  entirely  repeals  that  other  as  if  express  terms  of 
repeal  were  used\ 

On  this  ground  fhe  counsel  for  the  bank  place  its  claim  to  be 
exempted  from  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  its  operations. 
There  is  no  express  provision  for  the  case,  but  the  claim  has 
been  sustained  on  a  principle  which  so  entirely  pervades  the 
constitution,  is  so  intermixed  with  the  materials  which  com- 
pose  it.  so  interwoven  with  its  web,  so  blended  with  its  texture, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  separated  from  it,  without  rending 
i^to  shreds. 

(jHiis  great  principle  is,  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
ma^e  in  pursuance  thereof  are  supreme;  that  they  control  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  rcs[3ectivc  Stales,  and  cannot  be 
controlled  by  themAFrom  this,  which  may  be  abnost  termed 
an  axiom,  other  propositions  are  deduced  as  corollaries,  on  the 
truth  or  error  of  which,  and  on  their  application  to  this  case, 
the  cause  has  been  supposed  to  depend,  lliese  are,  i.  That  a 
power  to  create  implies  a  power  to  preserve.  2.  That  a  power 
to  destroy,  if  wielded  by  a  different  hand,  is  hostile  to,  and  in- 
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compatible  with,  these  powers  to  create  and  preserve.  3.  That 
where  this  repugnancy  exists,  that  authority  which  is  supreme 
must  control,  not  yield  to  that  over  which  it  is  supreme.  .  .  . 

The  power  of  Congress  to  create,  and  of  course  to  continue, 
the  bank,  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  opinion; 
ami  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  questionable.  .  .  . 
/That  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy;  that 
tropowcr  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render  iiseless  the  power 
to  create;  that  there  is  a  plain  repugnance,  in  conferring  on  one 
government  a  power  to  control  the  constitutional  measures  of 
another,  which  other,  with  respect  to  those  very  meiusures,  is 
declared  to  be  supreme  over  tliat  which  exerts  the  control,  are 
propositions  not  to  be  denied.  |But  all  inconsistencies  arc  to  be 
reconciled  by  the  magic  of  th^-ord  confidence.  Taxation,  it  is 
said,  does  not  necessarily  and  unavoidably  destroy.  To  carry 
it  to  the  excess  of  destruction  would  be  an  abuse,  to  presume 
which,  would  banish  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  al! 
government.  .  .  . 

If  wc  apply  the  principle  for  which  tViy  fitat^  Af  Marv-^nH 
contends,  to  the  constitution  generally,  we  shall  find  it  capable 
of  changing  totally  the  character  of  that  instrument.  Wv  shall 
find  it  capable  of  arresting  all  the  measures  of  thtfgovytnment, 
and  of  prostrating  it  at  the  foot  of  the  States.  /rhc;«American 
people  have  declared  their  constitution,  and  tllf  1^'s  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  to  be  supreme;  but  this  prinefple  would 
transfer  the  supremacy,  in  fact,  to  the  State.  .  j  . 

The  court  has  bestowed  on  this  subject  its  joost  deliberate 
consideration.  The  result  is  a  conviction  that  the  Slates  have 
no  power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden, 
or  in  any  manner  control,  the  operations  of  the  constitutional 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers 
vested  in  the  general  government.  This  is,  we  think,  the  una- 
voidable consequence  of  that  supremacy  which  the  constitution 
has  declared. 

Wc  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  imposing  a  tax  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  unconstitutional  aud  void.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE   SUPREME  COURT  OVER  STATE 

COURTS 


Is  two  notable  cases.  Martin  tr.  Hunter's  Lessee,  and  Cohens  t.  Virginia, 

Tcvc:-^'  diciwun* .if  ihn  Statf  murLs  whwi  th^^  .Irt-ist.ins  wctt-  ^nlvrr—  '" 
"hiicgfO  iWlfl'Al  nghl^.  Ill  botti  cJys  the  twenly-fcith  secttoti  ol  the  Judi- 
uary  Act  ol  i7S(j  was  undt-r  fire. (in  the  case  ol  Cuhens  V.  Virginut,  ibc 
counst'l  for  the  Commonwealth  said:  "The  appellate  jurisdicfton  CDnferrrd 
by  the  Constitution  an  the  Supreme  Court  is  merely  authority  to  revise 
the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Appellate 
jurisdiction  signifies  judicial  power  over  the  decisions  of  inferior  tribunals 
o(  the  same  sovereignly.  .  .  .  Congress  is  not  aulliorixed  to  make  the 
supreme  tourlor  any  other  court  of  a  State  an  inferior  court.  .  .  .  TTic 
inferior  courts  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  are  manifestly  to  be  held 
by  federal  judges.  The  Juilirlol  power  to  be  exercised  is  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  Slates;  ihe  crmrs  to  be  corrected  arc  those  of 
that  judicial  power;  and  there  can  be  no  inferior  courts  exercising  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  Slates  other  than  tho«ie  conNtituted  and 
ordained  by  Congress. 'VHiese  coiitcations  are  fully  met  in  the  following 
selection  from  the  opimon  of  the  Court  in  the  cue  of  Cohens  r.  Virginia. 

88.  Martin,  Heir  at  Law  and  Devisee  of  Fair/ax,  v.  Bunler's 

Lessee} 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  from  the  court  of  appeals  of  ^rgiuia, 
founded  upon  Ihe  refusal  of  that  court  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  this  court,  requiring  the  judgment  rendered  in  this  very 
cause,  at  February  term,  1S13,  to  be  carried  into  due  execution. 
The  following  is  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  rendcrc^j 
on  the  mandate:  "The  cuurt  is  unanimously  of  opinion,  thi 
the  appellate  power  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Statci^ 
does  not  extend  to  this  court,  under  a  sound  construction  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stitcs;  that  so  much  of  the  25th 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of 
the  United  States,  as  extends  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1816.  1  Vi'heatoa,  304, 
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supreme  court  to  this  court,  is  not  in  pursuance  of  the  consUtu- 
tion  of  the  United  States;  that  the  writ  of  error  in  this  cause 
was  improvidently  allowed  under  the  authority  of  that  act; 
that  the  proceedings  thereon  in  the  supreme  court  were  coram 
HoHJudice,  in  relation  to  this  court,  and  that  obedience  to  its 
mandate  be  declined  by  the  court."  .  .  . 

The  third  article  of  the  constitution  is  that  which  must  prin- 
dpally  attract  our  attention.  .  .  . 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  question  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  ahcady  seen  that  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  gjvcn  by  the  constitution  to  the  supreme  court  in  all 
cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction,  subject,  however, 
to  such  exceprions  and  regulations  as  Congress  may  prescribe. 
It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  embracing  every  case  enumerated 
in  the  constitution,  which  is  not  exclusively  to  be  decided  by 
way  of  original  jurisdiction.  But  the  exercise  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  far  from  being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  consti- 
tution to  the  supreme  court.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress may  create  a  succession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of 
which  it  may  vest  appellate  as  well  as  original  jurisdiction. 
The  judicial  power  is  delegated  by  the  constitution  in  the  most 
general  terms,  and  may,  therefore,  be  exercised  by  Congress 
under  evcr>'  variety  of  form,  of  appellate  or  original  jurisdic- 
tion. And  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  restrains 
or  limits  this  power,  it  must,  therefore,  in  all  other  cases,  sub- 
sist in  the  utmost  latitude  of  which,  in  its  own  nature,  it  is 
susceptible. 

As,  then,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  not  limited  as  to  the  supreme  court,  and  as  to 
this  court  it  may  be  exercised  in  all  other  cases  than  those  of 
which  it  has  original  cognizance,  what  is  there  to  restrain  its 
exercise  over  state  tribunals  in  the  enumerated  cases?  The 
j^ipellate  power  is  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  third  article 
to  any  particular  courts.  The  words  are,  "the  judicial  power 
(which  includes  appellate  power)  shall  extend  to  all  cases," 
&c.,  and  "in  all  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  supreme 
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court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction."  It  is  the  case,  then, 
and  not  the  court,  that  gives  the  juri-idiction.  If  the  judicial 
power  extends  to  the  case,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  search  in  the 
letter  of  the  constitution  for  any  qualifications  as  to  the 
tribunal  where  it  depends.  It  is  incuinbent,  then,  upon  those 
who  assert  such  a  qualification  to  show  its  existence  by  neces- 
sary implication.  If  the  text  be  clear  and  distinct,  no  restric- 
tion upon  its  plain  and  obvious  import  ought  to  be  admitted, 
unless  the  inference  be  irresistible. 

If  the  constitution  meant  to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
to  cases  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  would, 
in  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  be  exclusive  of, 
state  tribunals.  How  otherwise  could  the  jurisdiction  extend 
to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  lan-s,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritim* 
jurisdictioa?  If  some  of  these  cases  might  be  entertained  by 
state  tribunals,  and  no  appellate  jurisdiction  as  to  them  should 
exist,  then  the  appellate  power  would  not  extend  to  all,  but  to 
some,  cases.  If  state  tribunals  might  exercise  concurrent  juris- 
diction over  all  or  some  of  the  other  cla.sses  of  cases  in  the  con- 
stitution without  control,  then  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  might,  as  to  such  cases,  have  no  real  existence, 
contrary  to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  constitution.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  give  effect  to  the  judicial  power,  it  must  be 
construed  to  be  exclusive;  and  this  not  only  when  the  casus 
faderis  should  arise  directly,  but  when  it  should  arise,  tnddent- 
al?y,  in  cases  pending  in  state  courts.  This  construction  would 
abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  such  court  far  more  than  has  been 
ever  contemplated  in  any  act  of  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  if.  as  has  been  contended,  a  discretion  be 
vested  in  Congress  to  establish,  or  not  to  establish,  inferior 
courts  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  Congress  should  not  establish 
such  courts,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court 
would  have  nothing  to  act  u[>on,  unless  it  could  act  upon  cases 
Trending  in  the  state  courts.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  must 
be  held  that  the  appellate  power  would  extend  tv  state  courts; 
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for  the  constitution  is  peremptory  that  it  shall  extend  to  certain 
enumerated  cases,  which  cases  could  exist  in  no  other  courts. 
Any  other  construction,  upon  this  supposition,  would  mvolve 
this  strange  contradiction,  that  a  discretionary'  power  vested 
in  Congress,  and  which  they  might  rightfully  omit  to  exercise, 
would  defeat  the  absolute  injunctions  of  the  constitution  in 
relation  to  the  whole  appellate  power. 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  did  con- 
template that  cases  within  the  judicial  cognizance  of  the 
United  States  not  only  might  hut  would  arise  in  the  state 
courts,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary-  jurisdiction.  \^'ith  this 
view  the  sixth  article  declares,  that  "  this  constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anj-thing  in  the  constitution,  or  laws  of  any  Stati.-  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  It  is  obvious  that  this  obligation  is 
imperative  upon  the  state  judges  in  their  official,  and  not 
merely  in  thdr  private,  capacities.  From  the  very  nature  of 
their  judicial  duties  tliey  would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce 
the  law  applicable  to  the  case  in  judgment.  They  were  not 
to  decide  merely  according  to  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the 
State,  but  according  to  the  const ItTiti on,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

A  moment's  consideration  wilt  show  us  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety, of  this  provision  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  courts  is  unquestionable.  Suppose  a  contract  for  the 
payment  of  money  is  made  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
and  performance  thereof  is  sought  in  the  courts  of  that  State; 
no  person  can  doubt  that  the  jurisdiction  completely  and  exclu- 
sively attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  courts.  Suppose, 
at  the  trial,  the  defendant  sets  up  in  his  defense  a  tender  under 
a  state  law.  making  paper  money  a  good  tender,  or  a  state  law, 
impairing  the  obligation  of  such  contract,  which  law,  if  bind- 
ing, would  defeat  the  suit.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  that  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold 
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or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  a  law  inq>auN 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  If  Congress  shall  not  have 
passed  a  law  providing  fur  tlie  removal  of  sucli  a  suit  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  miist  not  the  state  court  proceed 
to  hear  and  determine  it?  Can  a  mere  plea  in  defense  be  of  itself 
a  bar  to  further  proceedings,  so  as  to  prohibit  an  inquir>'  into 
its  truth  or  legal  propriety,  when  no  other  tribunal  exists  to 
whom  judicial  cognizance  of  such  cases  is  confided?  Suppose 
an  indictment  for  a  crime  :n  a  state  court,  and  the  defendant 
should  allege  in  his  defense  that  the  crime  was  created  by  an 
ex  post  facto  act  of  the  State,  must  not  the  state  court,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  has  already  rightfully  attached, 
have  a  right  to  pronounce  on  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the 
defense?  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  upon  any  legal  prin- 
ciples, to  give  a  negative  answer  to  these  inquiries.  Innumer- 
able instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  stated  in  illustration 
of  the  position;  and  unless  the  state  courts  could  sustain  juris- 
diction in  such  cases,  this  clause  of  the  aith  article  would  be 
without  meaning  or  effect,  and  public  mischiefs,  of  a  most 
enormous  magnitude,  would  inevitably  ensue. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  the  constitution  not 
only  contemplated,  but  meant  to  provide  for  cases  within  the 
scope  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  which  might 
yet  depend  before  state  tribunals.  It  was  foreseen  that  in  the 
cxerdse  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  state  courts  would 
inddentaliy  take  cognizance  of  cases  arising  under  the  consti- 
tution, the  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Yet  to  all 
these  cases  the  judicial  power,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  consritu- 
tion,  is  to  extend.  It  cannot  extaid  by  original  jurisdiction  if 
that  was  already  rightfully  and  exclusively  attached  in  the 
state  courts,  which  {as  has  been  already  shown)  may  occur; 
it  must  therefore  extend  by  appellate  jurisdiction,  or  not  at  all. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  appellate  power  of  the  United 
States  must,  in  such  cases,  extend  to  state  tribunals;  and  if  in 
such  cases,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  equally  allacfa 
upon  all  others  within  the  pur\iew  of  the  constitution.  ... 

On  the  whole,  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that  the  appellate 
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power  of  the  United  States  does  extend  to  cases  pending  in  the 
state  courts;  and  that  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  in  the  specified 
cases,  by  a  writ  of  error,  is  supported  by  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  Wc  find  no  clause  in  that  instrument 
which  limits  this  power;  and  we  dare  not  interpose  a  limitation 
where  the  people  have  not  been  dLiposed  to  rjeate  one.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  whole  court,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  uf  appeals  ol  Vir^nia,  rendered  on  the  mandate  in  this 
cause,  be  reversed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  district  court, 
held  at  Winchester,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirmed. 

89.  Cohens  v.  The  Slate  of  Virginia,^ 

"Ml,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 
,  .  .  The  .'\mcrican  States,  as  well  as  the  American  people, 
have  believed  a  close  and  firm  Union  to  be  essential  to_ their 
libert>'  and  to  their  happiness.  They  have  been  taught  by 
experience,  that  this  Union  cannot  exist  without  a  government 
for  the  whole ;  and  they  have  been  taught  by  the  same  experience 
that  this  government  would  be  a  mere  shadow,  that  must  dis- 
appoint all  their  hopes,  unless,  invested  with  large  portions  of 
that  sovereignty  which  belongs  to  independent  States.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  opinion,  and  thus  instructed  by  experience, 
the  American  jieople,  in  tlie  conventions  of  their  respective 
S|(atcs,  adopted  the  present  constitution. 
I  If  it  could  be  doubted  whether,  from  its  nature,  it  were  not 
su^tnne  in  all  cases  where  it  is  empowered  to  act,  that  doub 
would  be  removed  by  the  declaration  that  "this  constiluti 
and  tiic  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  >. 

This  is  the  authoritative  lajiguage  of  the  American  people; 
and,  ii  gentlemen  please,  of  the  American  States.   It  marks 
1  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  tSsi.  6  Wheaiou,  364. 
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with  lines  too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion between  the  government  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the 
States.  The  general  government,  though  limited  as  to  its 
objects,  is  supreme  with  respect  to  those  objects.  Tliis  prin- 
ciple is  a  part  of  the  constitution;  and  if  there  be  any  who  deny 
its  necessity,  none  can  deny  its  authority. 

To  this  supreme  government  ample  powers  are  confided ;  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  doubt  the  great  purposes  for  which  they 
were  so  confided,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared 
that  they  are  given  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insiire  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  seaire  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 

V^'ilh  the  ample  powers  confided  to  this  supreme  govcra- 
ment,  for  these  interesting  purposes,  are  connected  many  ex- 
press and  important  limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  which  are  made  for  the  same  puqiosesi  The  powers  of 
the  Union  on  the  great  subjects  of  war.  peace, and  commerce,, 
and  on  many  others,  are  in  themsei'ves  limitations  of  the  sovero 
eignty  of  the  States;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  aovcreigntj 
of  the  States  is  surrendered  in  many  instances  where  the  sui 
render  can  onlj'  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  where,* 
perhaps,  no-other  [WWet  is  i:c'iif(:Tre4-<a-Congrc3s  than  a  con- 
'  I  ser vatia;*rp0^yr  tcrnlaiittainJJTg  prinrit-ilefr-estafaUfthrtl  in  Jhft. 
conalitution.  I  The  maintenance  of  these  principles  in  their 
punt)'  is  certaiiily  among  the  great  duties  of  the  government. 
One  of  the  instruments  by  which  this  duty  may  be  peaceably 
performed  ts  the  judicial  department.  It  is  authorized  to  decide 
all  cases,  of  every  description,  arismg  under  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States.  From  this  general  grant  of  juris- 
diction, no  exception  is  made  of  those  cases  in  which  a  State 
may  be  a  party.  When  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  and  of  a  Stale,  in  relatiorl  to  each  other ;  the 
nature  of  our  constitution,  the  subordination  of  the  state 
govcmmejits  to  the  constitution;  the  great  purpose  for  which 
jurisdkdon  nvir  ^"  --aBM  aritLJng  un^cr  the  comtilMtioft  Mwl 
Sra^ofthe  United  Sta  'led  to  the  ro'  *"T»rt- 


ment.  are  we  at  libert^'^  to  insert  in  this  general  Rrant.  an  excep- 
*^lori  of  those  cases  Jn  which  a  State  may  be  a  party?  ,Will  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  justify  thi<  aitf-mpt  in  r.>ntp'l  jt-s 
wordsB  Wc  think  it  will  not.  Wc  think  a  case  arising  under 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  cognizable  in 
the  courts  of  the  Union,  whoever  may  be  the  parties  to  that 
case.  .  ,  . 
The  second  objection  to  the  mrisdicUon  of  the  court  i"  ^^"^ 

jgdgmcnt  of  a  state  court. 

This  objection  is  sustained  chiefly  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  supposed  total  separation  of  the  judiciary  of  a  State  from 
that  of  the  Union,  and  their  entire  independence  of  each  other. 
The  argument  considers  the  federal  judiciary  as  complftely 
foreign  to  that  of  a  State;  and  as  being  no  more  cormectcd  with 
it,  in  any  respu-ct  whatever,  than  the  court  of  a  foreign  State. 
If  this  hN-pothcsts  be  just,  the  argument  founded  on  it  is 

juaUy  so;  but  if  the  hypothesis  be  not  supported  by  the 

istitution,  the  argument  fails  with  it. 

This  h>-potheiis  is  not  founded  on  any  words  in  the  consti- 
tution, which  might  seem  to  countenance  it.  but  on  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  giving  a  contrar>'  construction  to  words  which 
seem  to  require  it;  and  on  the  incompatibility  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  judgments  of  state 
courts,  with  that  constitutional  relation  which  suhasts  between 
the  government  of  the  Union  and  the  governments  of  those 
States  which  compose  it. 

vXet  this  imreasoaableness,  this  total  incompatibiIit>',  be 
examincdX 

That^Ac  United  States  form,  for  many,  and  for  moat  import- 
f**ltjHIplT*>*^i  ^  '^'Pf^lf  nf^tion.  has  not  yet  heen  denied.  In  war, 
we  arcjpf  pmple  In  making  peace,  we  arc  one  people.  In  all 
commercial  rcguiatfops,  we  are  one  and  the  jame  people.  In 
many  other  respects,  the  American  people  are  one;  and  the 
government  which  is  alone  capable  of  controlling  and  manag- 
ing their  interests,  in  all  these  respects,  is  the  government  of 
■he  Union.  It  is  their  government,  and  in  that  character  they 
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have  no  other.  America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
and  to  many  purposes,  a  nation ;  and  for  all  these  purposes  her" 
government  b  complete;  to  all  these  objects,  it  is  competent. 
The  jieopic  have  declared,  that  in  the  exercise  of  all  powers 
given  for  these  objects,  it  is  supreme.  It  can,  then,  in  efleclin^ 
these  objects,  legitimately  control  all  indiN-iduals  or  govern- 
ments within  the  American  territon,'.  The  constitution  and 
.'aws  of  a  State,  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  absolutely  vold^  These 
States  are  constituent  parts  of  the  United  States,  vhcy  are 
members  of  one  great  empire,  -r  for  some  purposes  sovereign, 
for  some  purposes  subordinate,  1 

In  a  government  so  constituted,  is  it  unreasonable  that  the 
judicial  power  should  be  competent  to  give  efficacj'  to  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  legislature?  That  department  can  decide 
on  the  validity  of  the  constitution  or  law  of  a  State,  if  it  be 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  or  to  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
f  Is  it  unreasonable  that  it  should  also  be  empowered  to  decide 
on  the  judgment  of  a  state  tribunal  enforcing  such  imconstitu- 
tional  law?  Is  it  so  very  unreasonable  as  to  furnish  a  justifica- 
tion forionlioUijig  the  words  of  the  constitution?  1 

ve  think  it  is  notXWe  think  that  in  a  government  acknow- 
ledgedly  supreme,  ^ith  respect  to  objects  of  vital  interest  to  the 
nation,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  sound  reason,  nothing 
incompatible  n-ith  the  nature  of  government,  in  making  all  its 
departments  supreme,  so  far  as  respects  those  objects,  and  so 
far  as  is  ncccssar>'  to  their  attainment.  The  exercise  of  the 
appellate  power  over  those  judgments  of  the  state  tribunals 
which  may  contravene  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  is,  we  believe,  essential  to  the  attainment  of  those 
objects.  .  .  . 


CHAFFER  XXXII 

CONSTRUCTI\'E  JUDICIAL  INTERPRETTATION  OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION 


i|||-«ir-.-v.-  iHf]cp<i  h.\ve  neviT  ill"-'!'"''  '*"'  '''".''  •^^i■'^  '-'ir'  Mirv  ""\v 
fthclaw  ariit  iiitt.T|)rc[.  it.  'Iln-  rourt^im  to  iistcttain  Ihc  puqHJSK  of 
toe  irainers  ol  laws  ami  ronMitmions.f  Nevertheless,  cases  arise  when 
the  constiluiion  and  kw-s  must  be  applied  to  conditions  which  the  Law-' 
makers  could  not  ha%'c  foreseen.  The  Supreme  Court  has  been  called  upon 
repeatedly  lo  decide  what  the  Father?  wouM  have  purposeii  if  Ihey  could 
have  foreseen  chanced  conditions.  The  iDtcrprctatioii  of  the  commerce 
dauxr  by  the  Su|irenie  Court,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  r.  Ogden,  iUuhirattia 
"this  ititLTcslini;  ;)A)rcss.'^  -^  ' 

90.  Gibbons  v.  Ogcfcn.' 

Mr.  ChUf  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

TTie  apjHrllant  contends  that  this  decree  is  erroneous,  because 
the  laws  which  purport  to  give  the  exclusive  priWlege  it  sus- 
tains are  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  tlxe  United 
States. 

They  arc  said  to  be  repugnant.  — 

I.  To  that  clause  in  the  constitution  which  authori2es  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce. 

3.  To  that  which  authorizes  Congress  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts.  .  .  . 

The  words  are:  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes."   TTic  ?\ib]>ct  to  he  regulatrd  is  rom- 

was  aptly  said  nt  tlie  ^ 


merce;  and  our  constitution  hen 
,  lir.r  nnr  u\  f"""^rT:itian.  ;uid  nnt  i.f  fli-rmil!.>M  in  ;|-^^x-rl.;iin  the 
extent  of  the  PQW*']-,  it  hprnm.^  nt^rpvinry  fn  settle  the  nrn"|ining 
of  the  word^/The  counsel  for  the  appellee  would  limit  it  to 
traffic,  tn  buying  and  selling,  or  the  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties, and  do  not  admit  that  it  comprehends  navigation!  This 
would  restrict  a  general  term,  applicable  to  many  oBjects,  to 
'  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1824.  9  Whcaton,  i. 
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one  of  its  significations.  Commerce^  undoubtedly.  Js  traffic. 
but  it  is  something  more,  —  it  is  intercourse.  It  describes  the 
commerc3;il  intercourse  between  niitions,  and  parts  of  nations, 
in  all  its  branches,  and  is  regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for 
carrj'ing  on  that  intercourse.  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  system  for  regulating  commerce  between  nations  which  shall 
exclude  all  laws  concerning  navigation,  which  shall  be  sil^it 
on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  the  one  natiun  into  the  ports 
of  the  other,  and  be  confined  to  prescribing  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  individuals,  in  the  actual  employment  of  buying  and 
stjiing,  or  of  barter. 

If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation,  the  goveramMit 

1 1  of  the  Union  has  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and  can 

|*make  no  law  prescribing  what  shall  constitute  Axueiican  ves- 

r  sels,  or  requiring  that  they  shall  be  navigated  by  American 

Aii      sc■^mc^-lYct  tbJa  power  has  been  exercised  from  the  commencc- 

Q         Jiii-iir  .if/ii,..  »MVjTnmfnf,  hn?;  I>pfn  exLTcisud  with  the  consent 

nf  !l11,  ar^H  >i«<t  hwn  iinripr^rnnJ  hy  .-.11  m  hn  a  fommwri.il  rfyn- 

latinn  ;\|I  America  understands,  and  has  imiformly  under- 
stooti,  the  word  "commerce"  to  comprehend  navigation.  It 
was  so  understood,  and  must  have  been  so  understood,  when 
the  constitution  was  framed.  The  power  over  commerce, 
including  navigation,  was  one  of  the  primar)-*  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  .Vmcrica  adopted  their  government,  and  mu3t 
have  been  cuntem.plated  in  forming  it.  The  convention  must 
have  used  the  word  in  that  sense,  because  all  have  understood 
it  in  that  sense;  and  the  attempt  to  restrict  it  comes  too  late. 
If  the  opinion  that  "commerce,"  as  the  word  is  used  in  the 
constitution,  comprehends  navigation  also,  requires  any  addi- 
tional confirmation,  that  addition.il  confirmation  is.  we  think, 
furnished  by  the  words  of  the  instrument  itself.  It  is  a  rule  of 
construction  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  exceptions  from  a 
power  mark  its  extent ;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  except  from  a  granted  power  that  which  was  not  granted,  — 
that  which  the  n'ords  of  the  grant  could  not  comprehend.  If, 
then,  there  arc  in  the  co'  tion  plain  exceptions  from  the 
power  over  navigation,  'ons  to  the  cxer  '    of  that 
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power  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  a  proof  that  those  who  made 
these  iixccptions,  and  prescriU-'d  these  inliibitiotis,  understood 
the  power  to  which  they  applied  as  bein^  granted. 
The  gth  section  of  the  1st  artide  declares  that  "no  prefer- 


ence shall  be  pven.  bv  ^nv  regTil;ttion  of  cmin-LTre  or  revenue. 
to  tlic  ports  of  Q:ie  State  ovu:  ihogy  of  another."  This  clause 
"cannot  be  understood  as  applicable  to  those  laws  only  which 
arc  passed  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  because  it  is  expressly 
applied  to  commercial  regulations;  and  the  most  obvious  pre- 
ference which  can  be  given  to  one  port  over  another,  in  regulat- 
ing commerce,  relates  to  na^Tgation.  But  the  subsctjucnt  part 
of  the  sentence  is  still  more  explicit.  It  is,  "nor  shall  vessels 
boujid  to  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  dear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another."  These  words  have  a  direct  reference  to 
navigation.  .  .  , 

The  word  used  in  the  constitution,  then,  comprehends,  and 
has  been  alwa^'s  understood  to  comprehend,  navigation  within 
its  meaning;  and  a  power  to  regulate  navigation  is  as  expressly 
granted  as  if  that  term  had  been  added  to  the  word  "com- 
merce." 

Til  I' lull  ■  I'n'iiipiin-  il thill  jmwt;r  e.xteini?tThe  constitu- 
tion informs  us,  lo  commerce  *' with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  Slates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.^J^It  has,  we 
bdieve,  been  universally  admitted  that  these  words  compre- 
hend every  spedes  of  commerdal  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations.  No  sort  of  trade  can  be 
carried  on  between  this  countrj*  and  any  other  lo  which  tJiis 
power  does  not  extend.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  commerce, 
as  the  word  is  used  in  the  constitution,  is  a  unit,  every  part  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  term.  If  this  be  the  admitted  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must 
carrj'  the  same  meaning  throughout  the  sentence,  and  remain 
a  unit,  unless  there  be  some  plain  intelligible  cause  which 
alters  it. 

The  subject  lo  which  the  power  is  next  applied  is  to  com- 
merce "among  the  several  States."  The  word  "among"  means 
tnninglcd  with.   A  thing  which  b  uir.ong  others  is  inter- 
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mii^n!  vit^  &exn,  Ojumierce  amflBg  tiie  Scatea  camnt  atnp 
at  thf  fKt*'*'"t*^  tncaxSarr  Ene  of  cadi  Stxtc  liii£iiia:vbe  oe&o- 
duced  r:v>  t^  tgteri&r. 

It  B  SG£  sEtoMJeil  to  «y  that  tfase  w«A  conrprefamrf  tfcit 
cmranfrec  viacii  ik  cexcpiet^jr  mtemaL  wUcIl  b  iajcriiwi  on 
bctTMgi  saa.  2sd  sua  m  2  Sute,  or  btlmxa  <Sffiermt  parts 
of  tfafcsxac  Scztfc.  233(1  vlddi  docs  not  csteodtD  or  xSectodio' 
States.  Sqc=  2^  power  would  be  incooraiiait  and  is  cstainly 

CrjerpriTKisrre  as  tfae  wofd  "among^  e.  it  uuj  very  pro- 
per.7  le  v^jr£*jA  to  tiiat  connnerce  widdi  oocrcems  more 
Stxtes  ?L£=.  oce.  Tbfc  phrut  is  not  one  viodi  wocM  probably 
hri'e  bKZ.  Kuictai  to  indicate  the  aKHptetehr  interior  traffic 
of  a  £c±ze.  ^JxazAt  it  is  not  an  apt  fdiraae  for  that  pnzpose; 
abi  ^Jt  <!SXs::jfS3^j^  tA  tbe  p&rtkalar  dasses  of  OKmnerce  to 
•taciE  ttepr-nrer  was  to  be  extended  waiM  not  have  been  made 
kbf  "ijt  iatoitxm  been  to  extend  the  power  to  evoy  descr^ 
tJoo- JIHie  encasaatiop  presnpposes  sometfainyg  not  enmner- 
jfterjf^sgj  taat  amnething,  if  we  regard  the  langnage  w  the  sut^ 
JKZ  ot  the  aentecce.  nmst  be  *\\f  fHflp'Tyehr  internal  mmmw-^ 
at  ai^Cate-  Theg^ms  and  <4|Arart<^  of  the  wbcdc  govemment 
seem  tt^  be.  that  its  action  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  external 
OMicems  rA  the  nation,  and  to  those  internal  concmis  vdiich 
affect  the  States  general!}"  but  not  to  those  wfaidi  are  com- 
pSete^  within  a  particular  State,  which  do  not  affect  other 
^tales.  and  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  for  the 
pcrjrj9E  of  executing  some  of  the  general  powere  of  the  govem- 
majt/The  completely  intCTnal  commerce  of  aState,  then,  may 
be  considered  as  reser\-ed  for  the  State  itseif .J 

But.  in  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  Mtions,  the  power 
of  Congress  does  not  stop  at  the  jurisdictional  lines  of  the  sev- 
«tJ  Stites.  It  would  be  a  ver>-  useless  power  if  it  could  not 
pas  those  lines.  The  commerce  erf  the  United  States  with 
forrign  n^^tions  is  that  of  the  whole  United  States.  E^■ery 
district  has  a  richt  to  particiiute  in  it.  The  deep  streams  which 
penrtjate  our  countr>-  in  even-  direction  pass  through  the 
mtaxa  m  ahno5t  e\'er5'  St-ite  in  the  Union,  and  furnish  the 
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means  of  exercising  this  right.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to 
regxilate  it,  that  power  must  be  exercised  whenever  the  subject 
exists.  If  it  exists  within  the  States,  if  a  foreign  voyage  may 
commence  or  terminate  at  a  port  within  a  State,  then  the  power 
of  Congress  may  be  cjtcrcised  within  a  State. 

This  ])rinciple  is,  if  possible,  still  more  dear  when  applied  to 
commerce  "among  the  several  States."'  They  either  join  each 
other,  in  which  case  they  are  separated  by  a  mathematical  line, 
or  they  are  remote  from  each  other,  in  which  case  other  States 
Uc  between  them.  What  is  commerce  "among"  them;  and  how 
is  it  to  be  conducted?  Can  a  trading  expedition  between  two 
adjoining  States  commence  and  terminate  outside  of  each? 
And  if  the  trading  intercourse  be  between  two  States  remote 
from  each  other,  must  it  not  commence  in  one,  terminate  in 
the  other,  and  probably  pass  through  a  third?  Commerce 
among  the  Stales  must,  of  necessity,  be  commerce  with  the 
States.  In  the  regulation  of  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the 
action  of  the  law,  especially  when  the  constitution  was  made, 
was  chiefly  within  a  State.  \p\c  power  of  Congress,  then,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  must  be  exercised  williin  tlie  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  several  States. y  .  . 

T^c  power  of  Congress,  then,  comprehends  navigation  within 
the  limits  of  even.-  State  in  the  Union,  sofar  as  that  navigation 
may  be.  in  any  manner,  connected  with  "commerce  with  for- 
ejgn  natiuns.  or  among  the  several  States,  or  \s'ith  the  Indian 
tribes."  it  may,  of  consequence,  pass  the  jurisdictional  une  oi 
"SewTork,  and  act  upon  the  very  waters  to  wluch  the  prohibi- 
tion now  under  consideration  applies. 

But  it  has  been  urged  with  great  earnestness  that,  although 

the    power    of    ConjfreSS    to  rrtlp'l-TtP    rnmn^crrp    y-i'lh     ff^>rr>ign 
nations,  ^ind  amuHL'  th<-  sevend  Stales.  ]w  rif-pyipn.U...  ..It 
tihe  auN'X^  l'^''-'''    '^^'\  '■^^•'^  "^  i^^^t^r  llaaitn  than  mm*  pr.i  .i-nhi- 

in  the  constitution,  yet  the  States  may  severally  pxprri*;^  \hp.    -^ 
"Sinig'pnwtT  Wil.hm  their  rcspecti\'e  juris<Uctions.   In  support 
of  this  argument,  it  is  said  that  Uiey  possessed  it  as  an  insepar- 
able attribute  of  sovereignty  before  tlic  formation  of  the  con- 
stitution, snd  still  retain  it,  except  so  far  cs  ttey  have  sur- 
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rendered  it  by  that  instrument;  that  this  principle  results  from 
the  nature  of  the  government,  and  is  secured  by  the  tenth 
amendment;  that  an  af&miative  grant  of  power  is  not  exchi- 
sivc,  unlass  in  its  own  nature  it  be  such  that  the  continued 
exercise  of  it  by  the  former  possessor  is  inconastent  wlh  the 
grant,  and  that  this  is  not  of  that  description. 

The  appellant,  conceding  these  postulates,  except  the  last, 
contends  that  full  power  to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies 
the  whole  power,  and  leaves  no  re^duum;  that  a  grant  of  the 
whole  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right  in  another 
to  any  part  of  it. 

Both  parties  have  appealed  to  the  constitution,  to  legislative 
-acts,  and  judicial  decLsions;  and  have  drawn  arguments  from 
all  these  sources  to  support  and  illustrate  the  propositions  they 
rei^ectively  maintain.  .  .  . 

Vjhc  sole  question  b,  can  a  State  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nr^tions  and  among  the  States  while  Congress  is  r<^-^ 
fating  it?y  .  . 

These  acts  were  cited  at  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
,in  a])inion  in  Congress  Uiat  the  States  possess,  concurrently 
dtix  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  thc^  ]>ower  tfl  n-^rni-iti-  f-^m- 
mcrcc  with  foreign  natJopt  and  atv>/^np  ♦Ki>.  *;trit.i  ^Tp-in 
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reviewing  them,  we  think  they  do  not  establish  the  proposition 
ley  were  intended  to  provclXhey  show  the  opinion  that  the 
Stales  retain  powers  enabling  them  to  pass  the  laws  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  not  that  those  laws  proceed  irom  tlie 
particular  power  which  has  been  delegated  to  Congress. 
kM'  It  has  been  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  that. 


as  the  word  to  '*  regulate  "  implies  in  its  nature  full  power  over 
the  tfiing  to  be  regulated,  it  excludes,  necessarily, the  action  of 
all  others  that  would  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  same 
thing.  That  regulation  is  designed  for  the  entire  result,  apply- 
ing to  those  parts  which  remain  as  they  were,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  arc  altered.  It  produces  a  uniform  whole,  v^ch 
is  as  much  disturbed  and  deranged  by  changing  what  the 
regulating  power  designs  to  leave  untouched,  as  that  on  which 
it  has  operated. 
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There  is  great  force  in  this  argument,  and  the  court  is  not 
satisfied  that  it  has  been  refuted. 

feincc,  however,  in  exercising  the  jK>\ver  of  regulating  the!: 
own  purely  interna!  affairs,  whether  of  trading  or  police,  tht 
States  may  sometimes  t'nart  law.-s,  the  v.nliflif}'  nf  whirh  Afj^tmA  _ 


on  their  interfering  with,  and  t?1'intr  f-'^rtimry  tn  n^n  art  nf  Cqn 


fTTf^'i  pA>;-Lffl  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  the  court  wil 
enter  ujwii  the  inquiry  wlielher  the  laws  of  New  York, 
C3q>ounded  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  that  State,  have,  in  ihci; 
application  to  this  case,  come  into  collision  with  an  act  o 
Congress,  and  deprived  a  citizen  of  a  right  to  which  that  act 
entitles  him\  Should  this  collision  exist,  it  will  be  immaterial 
whether  those  laws  were  passed  in  virtue  of  a  concurrent  power 
"to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States,"  or,  in  virtue  of  a  power  to  regulate  their  domes- 
tic trade  and  police.  In  one  case  and  the  other,  the  acts  of  New 
jTork  must  ^-icld  to  the  law  of  Congress,  and  the  decision  sus- 
taininf^  the  privilege  they  confer,  against  a  right  given  by  a  law 
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.of  the  fnion.  must  be  erroneous. 

The  questions,  tlien,  whether  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
be  a  p:irt  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  whether  a  vessel  can  be 
protected  in  that  occupation  by  a  coasting  license,  are  not.  and 
cannot  be,  raised  in  this  case.  The  real  and  sole  question  seems 
to  be,  whether  a  steam  machine,  in  actual  use,  deprives  a 
vessel  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  a  license. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  first  idea  which  presents 
itself,  is  that  the  laws  of  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, do  not  look  to  the  principle  by  which  vessels  are  mo\'ed. 
That  subject  is  left  entirely  to  individual  discretion;  and  in 
that  \'ast  and  complex  s>'stem  of  legislative  enactment  oon- 
ceming  it,  which  embraces  everything  which  the  legislature 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice,  there  is  not,  wc  believe,  one 
word  respecting  the  peculiar  principle  by  which  vessels  arc 
propelled  through  the  water,  except  what  may  be  found  in  a 
single  act.  granting  a  particular  privilege  to  steamboats.  With 
this  exception,  e\'ery  act,  either  prescribing  duties,  or  granting 
priN-ileges,  applies  to  every  vessel,  whether  oaWgated  by  the  in- 
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stnimentality  of  wind  or  fire,  of  sails  or  machinery.  The  whole 
weight  of  prcxjf,  then,  is  thrown  upon  him  who  would  introduce 
a  distinction  to  which  the  words  of  the  law  ^vc  no  countenance. 

If  a  real  difference  could  be  admitted  to  exist  between  vessels 
carrjing  passengers  and  others,  it  has  already  been  observed  ' 
that  there  is  no  fact  in  this  case  which  can  bring  up  that 
question.  ;\nd,  if  the  occupation  of  stcani-boats  be  a  matter 
of  such  general  notoriety  that  the  court  may  be  presumed  to 
know  it,  although  not  ^lecially  informed  by  the  record,  then 
we  deny  that  the  transportation  of  passengers  is  their  exclusive 
occupation.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  histor>',  that,  in  our  west- 
em  waters,  their  principal  employment  is  the  transportation 
of  merchandise;  and  all  know,  that  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
tliey  arc  frequently  so  employed. 

But  all  inquirj'  into  this  subject  seems  to  the  court  to  be  put 
completely  at  rest,  by  the  act  already  mentioned,  entitled, 
"An  act  for  the  enrolling  and  licen^ng  of  steamboats." 
iThis  act  authorizes  a  steamboat  employed,  or  intended  to  be 
employed,  only  in  a  river  or  bay  of  the  United  States,  owned 
wholly  or  in  part  by  an  alien,  resident  within  the  United  States, 
to  be  enrolled  and  licensed  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  a  dtizen 
of  the  United  States-J 

This  act  demonstrates  the  opinion  of  Congress,  that  steam- 
boats may  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  in  common  with  vessels 
Ufiing  sails.  They  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
and  can  no  more  be  restrained  from  navigating  waters,  and 
entering  ports  wliich  are  free  to  such  vessels,  than  if  thej'  were 
wafted  on  their  voyage  by  the  ivinds,  instead  of  being  propelled 
by  the  agency  of  fire.  The  one  element  may  be  as  Icgilimatcly 
used  as  the  other,  for  every  commercial  purpose  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  and  the  act  of  a  State  inhibiting  the 
use  of  either  to  any  vessel  having  a  license  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  comes,  we  think,  in  direct  collbuon  with  tliat  act. 

As  this  decides  the  cause,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  cmiwwers 
Congress  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
ans.  .  .  . 
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FIVE.    NATIONAL  SOVEREIGNTY 
VERSUS  STATE  RIGHTS 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 


THE  ADMISSION   OF   NEW  STATES 

Tae  constitutional  significance  of  tbe  debates  on  the  admisuon  of 
Mbsouri  arises  in  the  first  instance  from  the  attempts  made  to  attach 
to  an  enabling  set  conditioiis  relating  to  sbvery.  lu  the  ses&iun  of  tSiS- 
19,  Representative  Tallmadge  moved  an  BiBcndmcnt  providing  that  the 
future  introduction  of  slavcr>-  and  involuntao*  servitude  »hou1d  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  new  State.  The  bill  thus  amended  passed  the  House  but 
failed  in  the  Senate.  A  dead-lock  followed,  In  the  next  session,  the  pro- 
hibitory proviso  was  renewed  in  a  somewhat  diScrcnt  form,  known  as 
Ihc  "Taylor  Amendment."  The  folbwing  extracts  touch  only  upon  the 
question  of  restriction,  not  upon  the  political  aspects  of  the  controversy. 
The  Treaty  of  ifloj  was  drawn  apiin  into  ronsirferation  because  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  had  been  erected  out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  Thomas  Amcndnunt,  evenluaJly  adopted  by  both  Houses  as  a  com- 
promise, appears  as  the  eijjhth  section  of  the  enabling  act. 

QT.  Representative  Taylor  on  tJu  Admission  of  Missouri.^ 

First.  Has  Congress  power  to  require  of  Missouri  a  constitu- 
tional pi^hibition  against  the  further  introduction  o(  slavery, 
as  a  condition  of  her  admission  into  the  Union? 

Second.  If  the  power  e.tist,  is  it  wise  to  exerdse  It? 

Congress  has  no  power  unless  it  be  expressly  granted  by 
the  constitution,  or  necessary  to  the  execution  of  some  power 
clearly  delegated.  What,  then,  arc  the  grants  made  to  Congress 
in  relation  to  the  Territories?  The  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article  declares,  that  "the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
fipose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory,  or  other  property,  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  It  woitld  be  difficult  to  de\Tsc  a  more  comprehensive 
grant  of  power.  The  whole  subject  is  put  at  the  disposal  of 

*  February  15,  1819.  Annals  of  Cong/ress,  15  Cong.,  1  Scss.,  1171-74 
passim. 
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Congress,  as  well  as  the  right  of  judging  what  regulations  are 
proper  to  be  made,  as  the  power  of  making  them  ts  clearly 
granted.  Until  admitted  into  the  Union,  this  political  society 
is  a  territory ;  all  the  preliminary  steps  relating  to  its  admission 
are  territorial  regulations.  Hence,  in  all  such  cases,  Congress 
has  exercised  the  power  of  dclermining  by  whom  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  made,  how  its  Cramers  should  be  elected,  when 
and  where  they  should  meet,  and  what  prnpoadons  should  be 
submitted  to  their  decision.  After  its  formation,  the  Congress 
examine  its  pro\isions,  and,  if  approved,  admit  the  State  into 
the  Union,  in  pursuance  of  a  power  dclegited  by  tlie  same 
section  of  the  constitution,  in  the  foIloTiing  words:  "New 
Slates  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  the  Union." 
This  grant  of  power  is  evidently  alternative;  its  exercise  is  com- 
mitted to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress;  no  Injustice  is  done 
by  declining  it.  But  if  Congress  has  the  power  of  altogether 
refusing  to  admit  new  States,  much  more  has  it  the  power  of 
prescribing  such  conditions  of  admission  as  may  be  judged 
reasonable.  The  exercise  of  this  power,  until  now,  has  never 
been  questioned.  The  act  of  1802,  under  which  Ohio  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  prescribed  the  condition  that  its 
constitution  should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  sixth  article  of  that  ordinance  declares,  "there  shall  be 
neither  slavery-  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  The  same  condition  was 
imposed  by  Congress  on  the  people  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
[These  States  have  all  complied  nith  it,  and  framed  constitu- 
'tions  excluding  slavery.  Missouri  lies  in  the  same  latitude. 
'.Its  soil,  productions,  and  climate  are  the  same,  and  the  same 
principles  of  government  should  be  applied  to  it. 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  the  treaty  of  1803,  witli  the  French 
Hcpublic,  Congress  is  restrained  from  imposing  this  condition. 
The  third  article  is  quoted  as  containing  the  prohibition.  It  is 
in  the  following  words:  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory,  when  transferred  from  the  protection  of  the  French 
Kcpublic,  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  would  have  stood  in 
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tbe  relation  of  aliens.  The  object  of  the  article  doubtless  was 
to  provide  fur  their  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizc-ris,  and  their 
incorporation  into  the  American  family.  The  treaty  made  no 
provision  for  the  erection  of  new  States  in  ceded  territory. 
That  was  a  question  of  national  policy,  properly  reserved  for 
the  decision  of  those  to  whom  the  constitution  had  committed 
the  power.  The  framcrs  of  the  treaty  well  knew  that  the  Prea- 
dcnt  and  Senate  could  not  bind  Congress  to  admit  new  States 
into  the  Union.  ...  If  the  President  and  Senate  can,  by  treaty, 
change  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  rob  Congress 
of  a  power  clearly  delegated,  the  doctrine  may  be  true,  but 
otherwise,  it  is  false.  The  treaty,  therefore,  has  no  operation 
on  the  question  in  debate.  Its  requirements,  however,  have 
been  faithfully  fulfilled.  In  1804,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  extended  to  that  territory.  The  protection  afforded  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  guaranteed  to  its  inhabitants. 
They  were  thu.s  "incorporated  in  the  Union,"  and  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The  treaty  stipulation  being 
thus  executed,  "as  soon  as  possible,"  it  remained  a  question 
for  the  future  determination  of  Congress,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  remam  territorial  or  become  that  of  an  independ- 
ent State.  In  iSii,  this  question  was  decided  in  rehtion  to 
that  part  of  the  territor>-  which  then  embraced  nearly  all  the 
population,  and  to  acquire  wliicb,  alone,  the  treaty  had  been 
made.  A  law  was  passed  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  to 
provide  for  its  admission  into  the  Union.  Did  Congress  then 
doubt  its  power  to  annex  conditions  to  such  admission?  No, 
sir,  far  from  it.  The  goveroment  of  Orleans  had  alwa>'s  been 
administered  according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  The 
common  law,  so  highly  valued  in  other  parts  of  our  country, 
was  not  recognized  there.  Trial  by  jury  was  imknown  to  the 
inhabitants.  Instead  of  a  privilege,  they  considered  its  intro- 
duction an  odious  departure  from  their  ancient  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Left  to  themselves,  they  never  would  have  in- 
troduced it.  Congress,  however,  knowing  these  things,  made 
it  a  condition  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  that  trial 
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by  jury  should  be  secured  to  the  citizen  by  a  constitutional 
proWsion. 

Even  the  language  of  the  Territory  was  required  to  be 
changed,  as  a  condition  of  its  admission.  The  inhabitants  were 
wholly  French  and  Spanish.  Theirs  were  the  only  languages 
generally  spoken,  or  even  understood.  But  Congress  required 
from  them  a  constitutional  provision,  that  their  legislative  and 
iudidal  proceedings  should  be  conducted  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  were  not  left  at  liberty  to  determine  this  point  for 
themselves.  From  these  facts,  it  appears  that  Congress,  at  that 
day,  acted  from  a  conviction  that  it  possessed  the  power  of  prfr* 
scribing  the  conditions  of  their  admis^on  into  the  Union.  .  . . 

.  .  .  The  sovereignty  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  State, 
b  limited  by  specific  grants  —  but ,  in  regard  to  the  Territoiies, 
it  is  unlimited.  Missouri  was  purchased  with  our  monej',  and, 
until  incorporated  into  the  family  of  States,  it  may  be  sold  for 
money.  Can  it  then  be  maintained,  that  although  we  haw 
the  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  Territory,  we  have  no  right 
to  provide  against  the  further  increase  of  slavery  within  its 
limits?  That,  although  we  may  change  the  political  relations 
of  its  free  citizens  by  transferring  their  countr>'  to  a  fordgn 
power,  we  cannot  provide  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
within  its  limits,  nor  establish  those  civil  regulations  which 
natiirally  flow  from  self-evident  truth?  No,  sir,  it  cannot;  the 
practice  of  nations  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  have 
long  since  decided  these  questions. 

92.  Representative  McLane  on  the  Admission  0/  Missouri.^ 

Mr.  Cbmrman,  the  great  question  involved  in  this  amead- 
mcnt  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this:  whether  Congress  can 
interfere  with  the  people  of  Missouri,  in  the  formation  of  their 
constitution,  to  compel  them  to  introduce  into  it  any  provl^on, 
touching  their  munldpal  rights,  against  their  consent,  and  to 
give  up  their  right  to  change  it,  whatever  may  be  their  future 
condition,  or  that  of  their  posterity?  Every  thing  beyond  this 

*  Febniaiy  7i  1830.  dnnalt  ttj  Congftii,  ifi  Owg-,  1  Seu.,  1141-69 
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is  merely  the  imposing  garb  in  which  the  power  comes  recom- 
mended to  us.  It  is  certainly  true,  tbat  an  attempt  to  take 
from  this  people  the  right  of  deciding  whether  the\'  will  or  will 
not  tolerate  slavery  among  them,  is  less  objectionable  because 
of  its  end,  than  it  would  be  if  it  interfered  with  some  other 
local  relation  or  right  of  property;  but  the  power  to  do  this 
implies  a  power  of  much  greater  expansion.  Congress  has  no 
greater  power  over  slavoy,  or  the  rights  of  the  owner,  in  any 
pajticular  State,  than  it  has  over  any  other  local  relation  or 
domestic  right:  and,  therefore,  a  power  to  interfere  with  one 
must  be  derived  from  a  power  to  interfere  with  all.  .  .  . 

The  people  of  ^lissouri  come  here  with  the  Treaty  of  1S03 
in  their  hands;  they  demand  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
matter  of  right  —  they  do  not  solicit  it  as  a  favor.  If  their 
constitution  is  republican  and  con^tent  with  the  provisions 
of  that  under  which  we  are  acting,  we  have  no  alternative, 
unless  it  is  to  refuse  to  execute  our  own  contract  —  to  violate 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

They  nre  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities,  &c.,  and  "in 
the  mean  time  they  are  to  be  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  property."  Tliis  latter  clause  shows  that  their  incor- 
poration into  the  Union  meant  more  than  a  Territorial  form 
of  government;  they  were  to  be  under  such  a  government  until 
the>'  could  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  during  that 
time  their  property  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  It  was  only  under 
that  form  of  government  that  the  United  States  cou'.d  interfere 
with  these  rights.  Their  power  would  cease  when  it  becime 
possible  to  incorporate  them  into  the  Union,  and  admit  them 
to  the  enjo>*ment  of  all  the  "rights,  advantages,  and  immuni- 
ties, of  citizens  of  the  United  States;''  in  virtue  of  which,  they 
would  themselves  be  authorized  to  regulate  their  own  proper^. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Missouri  cannot  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Union  but  as  the  people  of  a  "State," 
exercising  State  government.  It  is  a  Union  of  States,  not  of  the 
people,  much  less  of  Territories.    A  Territorial  government 
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can  fonn  no  integral  part  of  a  union  of  State  go\'ermnents; 
neither  can  the  people  of  a  Territory  enjoy  any  federal  rights, 
until  they  have  formed  a  State  government,  and  obtained 
admission  into  the  Union.  The  most  imiwrtant  of  the  federal 
ad\'antages  and  immunities  consist  in  the  right  of  being  repre- 
sented in  Congress  —  as  well  in  the  Senate  as  in  this  House  — 
the  right  of  participating  in  the  councils  by  which  they  arc 
governed.  These  are  emphatically  the  "rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities,  of  ati;tens  of  the  United  States."  The  inhab- 
itant of  a  Territory  merely  has  no  such  rights  —  he  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  is  in  a  state  of  disability,  as  it 
respects  his  political  or  civil  rights.  Can  it  be  called  a  "  right " 
to  acquire  and  hold  property,  and  have  no  voice  by  which  its 
disposition  is  to  be  regulated?  Can  it  be  called  an  advantage 
or  immunity  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be  subjected 
to  a  Government  in  whose  deliberations  he  had  no  share  or 
agency,  beyond  the  mere  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  governor  — 
to  be  ruled  by  a  power  irresponsible  (to  him,  at  least)  for  its 
COTiduct?  Sir,  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities,  of  dti- 
xens  of  the  United  States,  and  which  are  their  proudest  boast. 
are  the  rights  of  self-government  —  first,  in  their  State  consti- 
tutions; and  secondly,  in  the  Government  of  the  Union,  in 
which  they  have  an  equal  participation.  .  .  . 

...  No  little  reliance  has  also  been  placed  by  the  honor- 
able mo^'er,  upon  the  clause  In  the  constitution,  vesting  in 
Congress  a  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory,  or  other  proper^'  belong* 
ing  to  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  into  the  inquiry  whether 
the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  territorial  government  is 
derived  from  this  clause.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not. 
The  power  here  conferred  is  a  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
needful  rules  respecting  the  property  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  designed,  I  think,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  land  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  and  all  regulations  which  might  be  deemed 
necessaT>*  for  its  proper  disposition;  or  to  convert  it  to  other 
public  objects  disconnected  with  sale  or  re\*enue;  to  rctsun  this 
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power,  even  after  the  Territory  had  assumed  a  State  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  to  divest  from  the  State  government  the 
right  of  taxing  it,  as  it  would  do  the  property  of  individuals. 
It  is  silent  as  to  the  people,  and  their  slaves  are  the  property  of 
Lheir  owners,  and  iiot  of  tJie  Govenimcnt.  The  right  to  govern 
n  territory  is  clc-irly  incident  to  the  right  of  acquiring  it.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any  Government  might  purchase 
a  territory  with  a  population,  and  not  have  the  power  to  give 
them  laws;  but,  from  whatever  source  the  power  is  derivable, 
I  admit  it  to  be  plenarj',  so  long  as  it  remains  in  a  condition 
of  territorial  dependence,  but  no  longer.  I  am  willing  at  any 
time  to  exercise  this  power.  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  done 
sooner.  But,  though  Congress  can  give  laws  to  a  Territory,  it 
cannot  prescribe  them  to  a  State.  The  condition  of  the  people 
of  a  Territory  is  to  be  governed  by  others;  of  a  State  to  govern 
themselves.  This  is  the  great  favor  we  permit  them  to  enjoy 
when  we  exall  them  to  the  character  of  a  State.  The  instant 
we  authorize  them  to  form  their  constitution,  the  territorial 
disabilities,  and  the  powers  of  Congress  over  them,  crumble 
togetJier  in  the  dust.  A  new  being,  and  a  new  relation  spring 
up;  the  State  authority,  derived  from  the  just  power  of  the 
people,  takes  its  place;  every  feature  of  the  territorial  authority 
becomes  elTaccd,  and  the  federal  powers  of  Congress,  encircling 
a  State,  commence  their  operation.  There  is  nothing  of  tcrri- 
toriaJ  disability  on  the  one  hand,  or  territorial  authority  on  the 
other,  which  passes  into  the  new  order  of  things;  if  they  did, 
the  State  would  be  incomplete.  ,  .  . 

93.  Senator  Pinkney  on  the  Admission  of  Missouri.* 

"New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union."  It  is  objected  that  the  word  "may"  imports  power, 
not  obligation  —  a  right  to  decide  —  a  discretion  to  grant  or 
refuse. 

To  this  it  might  be  answered,  that  power  is  dut>%  on  many 
occasions.  But  let  it  be  conceded  that  it  is  discretionary.  What 

*  Februaiy  15,  1810.  Armah  of  Ctmgraj,  16  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  397-99 
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consequence  follows?  A  power  to  refuse,  in  a  case  like  this, 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  power  to  exact  terms.  You 
must  look  to  the  result,  which  is  the  declared  object  of  the 
power.  Whether  you  will  arrive  at  it  or  not  may  depend  on 
your  will ;  but  you  cannot  compromise  with  the  result  intended 
and  professed. 

What,  then,  is  the  professed  result?  To  admit  a  State  into 
this  Union. 

What  is  that  Union?  A  confederation  of  States  equal  in 
sovereignty,  capable  of  every  thing  which  the  constitution  does 
not  forbid,  or  authorize  Congress  to  forbid.  It  is  an  equal 
Union  between  parties  equally  sovereign.  They  were  sovereign, 
independently  of  the  Union.  The  object  of  the  Union  was  com- 
mon protection  for  the  exercise  of  already  eristing  sovereignty. 
The  parties  gave  up  a  portion  of  that  sovereignty  to  insure  the 
remainder.  As  far  as  they  gave  it  up  by  the  common  compact 
they  have  ceased  to  be  sovereign.  The  Union  provides  the 
means  of  defending  the  residue,  and  it  is  into  that  Union  that  a 
new  State  is  to  come.  By  acceding  to  it  the  new  State  is  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  original  States.  It  accedes  for 
the  same  purpose;  that  is,  protection  for  its  unsurrendered 
sovereignty.  If  it  comes  in  shorn  of  its  beams  —  crippled  and 
disparaged  beyond  the  original  States  —  it  is  not  into  the 
original  Union  that  it  comes.  For  it  is  a  different  sort  of  Union. 
Tlie  first  was  Union  inter  pares:  this  is  a  Union  between  dis- 
parates, between  giants  and  a  dwarf,  between  power  and 
feebleness,  between  full  proportioned  soverdgnties  and  a 
miserable  image  of  power  —  a  thing  which  that  verj'  Union 
has  shrunk  and  shrivelled  from  its  just  size,  instead  of  preserv- 
ing it  in  its  true  dimensions.  .  .  . 

It  is  into  "this  Union"  —  that  is,  the  Union  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  —  that  you  are  to  admit  or  refuse  to  admit. 
You  can  admit  into  no  other.  You  cannot  make  the  Union, 
as  to  the  new  State,  what  it  is  not  as  to  the  old;  for  then  it  is 
not  this  Union  that  you  open  for  the  entrance  of  a  new  party. 
If  you  make  it  enter  into  a  new  and  additional  comi>act,  is  it 
any  longer  the  same  Union?  .  .  . 
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Butitisa5JdJ«wIucfa>'ou  are  to  admit.  Vililtb&SaKfal^ 
sense  of  the  constitution?  It  is  not  a  State  In  ibe  geocnl,  bat  • 
Sute  as  you  find  in  the  constitution.  A  Stutc,  gcacnBy.  b  « 
body  politic  or  independent  political  society  of  mea.  But  tfae 
Stale  which  }-ou  are  to  admit  must  be  more  or  less  than  this 
p(^doU  entity.  What  must  it  be?  Ask  the  coostitntioa.  It 
shows  what  it  means  by  a  State  by  reference  to  the  parties  to 
it  It  must  be  sudi  a  State  as  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  the 
other  members  ol  the  American  confederacy  —  a  Slate  with 
hill  sovereignt)',  except  a»  the  conatitutioa  restrict5  it.  .  .  . 

In  a  word,  the  whole  amount  of  the  argument  ua  the  other 
ade  is,  that  jrou  may  refuse  to  admit  a  new  State^  and  that 
therefiofe  il  you  admit,  yoa  may  prescribe  the  terms. 

Tike  answer  lo  dot  argoment  is.  that  even  if  you  can  refuse, 
JVB  C3U  fCMjiic  no  terms  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Kt  ym  are  CB  doL  Yoa  can  prescribe  no  conditions  which,  if 
anied  loCo  cCeet.  woald  aafce  the  new  State  less  a  sovereign 
State  tfam,  aadrr  tte  Vabm  as  it  stands,  it  would  be.  You  can 
pmcsftc  M  ttx^  wHA  will  make  the  compact  of  Umon 
bctwea  k  nA  Ae  «qpnl  States  essentially  different  from 
ifecQpni  States.  .  .  . 
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NULLIFICATION   IN   GEORGIA 

The  presence  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Georgia,  and  occup>*ing  some  of  the  best  lands,  was  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  to  the  people  of  that  State.  Vexed  at  the  delay  of  the 
National  Government  in  securing  the  removal  of  the  Creeks,  the  State 
authorities  look  steps  to  survey  and  occupy  their  lands.  President  Ad-ims 
warned  them  to  desist,  intimating  that  the  Federal  Goveniment  wa»  pre- 
pared to  use  force  to  defend  Ihe  Indian  claims.  The  Govcmor  returned 
adefiuni  answer  and  called  out  the  militia;  and  the  legislature  indorsed 
bis  course.  Fortunately  further  trouhle  was  avoided  by  a  treaty  (1817), 
which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  Creeks.  Meantime,  the  Chendcee 
Nation  had  framed  a  constitution  as  though  to  form  a  Sute  within  the 
Stale.  The  legislature  at  once  took  steps  to  a.ssert  iu  jurisdiction  over  ihe 
Indian  lands.  Vigorous  resolutions  again  were  adopted  and  acts  were 
passed  jncorporatiiig  the  lands  within  &ve  counties.  Subsequently.  A 
Cherokee  l>y  the  name  of  George  Tassels  was  tried  and  oonviclcd  of  mur- 
der by  the  State  courts.  Deeming  this  a  proper  occasion  for  averting  the 
authority  of  the  federal  judiciary.  Chief  Justice  Manfaatl  Mnctioncd  & 
writ  of  error  citing  the  State  authorities  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Thereupon  the  legislature  passed  Ibe  following  resolulioiK.  and 
completed  lis  dehance  by  putting  Tassels  to  death,  la  the  meaatime, 
the  Cherokee  Nation  had  sought  an  injunction  from  the  Supreme  Coiu't 
to  restrain  the  State  of  Georgia  from  extending  her  juri^iction  over  their 
lands.  In  this  purpoee  they  were  thwarted  (Cherokee  Natbn  r.  State  of 
Georgia).  But  when  certain  missionaries  to  the  Cbcrokees  were  arrested 
and  Kntenccd  to  imprisonment,  for  not  complying  with  the  taw  which 
required  white  persons  to  take  out  a  license  to  reside  within  the  Indian 
lands,  the  case  was  taken  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  error  and 
the  following  opinion  rendered  (Worcester  v.  Georgia).  The  authorities 
ol  Gcor^a,  however,  would  not  recognise  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  nor 
release  Worcester  and  his  fellow  miasioDtrics;  and  President  JackMU 
declined  to  sustain  the  Court. 


94.  Georgia  and  the  Lands  0/  Ihe  Creeks  and  Cherokees.^ 

Resolved.  That  all  the  lands  appropriattxl  and  unappropri- 
ated, which  lie  within  the  conventional  limits  of  Georgia, 
belong  to  her  absolutely;  that  the  title  is  in  her;  that  the 
Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will ;  that  she  may,  at  any  time  she 

*  RcsolutloQ  of  the  Lcgislattirc  of  Georgia.  Acts  o/Georguj,  1837,  94& 
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pleases,  determine  that  tenancy  by  taking  possession  of  the 
piemises;  and  that  Georgia  has  the  right  to  extend  hcrauchority 
and  laws  over  the  whole  territor)',  and  to  coerce  obedience  to 
them,  from  all  descripticn  of  people,  be  they  while,  red,  or 
black,  who  reside  within  her  limits. 

95.  TfK  Legislature  of  Georgia  on  the  Case  of  George  TasseU} 

Whereas,  it  spears  by  a  communication,  made  by  his 
Excellency  the  Governor,  to  this  General  Assembly,  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  has 
sanctioned  a  writ  of  error,  and  cited  the  State  of  Georgia, 
through  her  chief  Magistrate,  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  defend  this  Stale  against  said 
writ  of  error,  at  the  instance  of  one  George  Tassels,  recently 
convicted  in  Hall  county,  Superior  Coiirt,  of  the  crime  of 
murder.  And  whereas,  the  right  to  punish  crimes,  against  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  this  slate,  in  accordance  with  existing 
laws  is  an  original  and  a  necessary  part  of  suvcrdgnty  which 
the  State  of  Georgia  has  never  parted  with. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Slate  of  Georgia,  in  General  Assembly  met.  That  they 
view  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret,  the  interference  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  in  the 
Administnition  of  the  criminal  laws  of  this  state,  and  that  such 
an  interference  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  her  rights. 

Resobcd  further.  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  be  and  he, 
and  every  officer  of  this  State,  is  hereby  requested  and  enjoined, 
to  disregard  anj-  and  every  mandate  and  process  that  has  been, 
or  shall  be  served  upon  him  or  them,  purporting  to  proceed  from 
the  Chief  Justice,  or  any  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  execution 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Stale. 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  reqxiircd,  with  all  the  force 
and  means,  placed  at  his  command,  by  the  Constitution  and 

*  Rcsolutitms  of  the  Legislature,  December  33,  iSjo.  Acts  of  Georgia, 
zSjo,  283. 
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laws  of  this  State,  to  resist  and  repel,  any  and  every  invasion, 
from  whatever  quarter,  upon  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Georgia  will  never  so  far  compro- 
mise her  sovereignty  as  an  independent  State,  as,  to  become  i 
party  to  the  case  sought  to  be  made  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  writ  in  question. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency-  the  Governor,  be  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized,  to  commum'cate  to  the  Sheriff  of  Hall 
county  by  express,  so  much  of  the  foregoing  resolutioos,  and 
such  order,  as  are  necessary  to  insure  the  full  execution  of  the 
laws,  in  the  case  of  George  Tassels,  convicted  of  murder  in  Uall 
coimty. 

96.  The  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  State  0/  Georgia} 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

.  .  .  Before  wc  can  look  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  presents  itself.  lias  this  court  jurisdiction  of 
the  cause?  .  .  . 

Is  the  Cherokee  nation  a  foreign  state  In  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  Ls  used  in  the  constitution?  .  .  . 

Though  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unques- 
tionable and,  therefore,  unquestioned  right  to  tlie  land  they 
occupy,  until  that  right  shall  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary 
cession  to  our  government;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
those  tribes  which  reside  within  the  acknowledged  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  can,  with  strict  accuracy,  be  deaominated 
foreign  nations.  They  may,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  be  de- 
nominated domestic  dependent  nations.  The>'  occupy  a  terri- 
tory to  which  we  assert  a  title  independent  of  their  will,  which 
must  take  effect  in  point  of  possession  when  their  right  of  pos- 
session ceases.  Meanwhile  they  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage. 
Their  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a  ward 
to  his  guardian. 

They  look  to  our  government  for  protection;  rely  upon  its 
kindness  and  it;  ';  appeal  to  it  far  relief  to  their  wants; 

1  Suprenu  Urd  Suus,  1S31     t  Peten,  i. 
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and  address  the  President  as  their  great  father.  They  and  their 
country  ore  considered  by  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  by  our- 
selves, as  being  so  completely  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  that  any  attempt  to  acquire  their  lands,  or  to 
form  a  political  connection  with  them,  would  be  considered 
by  all  as  an  invasion  of  our  territory,  and  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  support  the  opinion  that  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  had  not  the  Indian  tribt.-3  in  view, 
when  they  opened  the  courts  of  the  Union  to  controversies 
betweenaStateorthecitizens  thereof  and  foreign  states.  .  .  . 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  peculiar  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  thelndiansuccupyingour  territory  are  such,  that  we 
should  feel  much  difficulty  in  considering  them  as  designated 
by  the  term  foreign  state,  were  there  no  other  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  might  shed  light  on  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
But  we  think  that  in  construing  them,  considerable  aid  is 
furnished  by  that  clause  in  the  Sth  section  of  the  ist  article, 
which  empowers  Congress  to  "  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes." 

In  this  clause  they  arc  as  clearly  contradistinguished  by  a 
name  appropriate  to  themselves,  from  foreign  nations,  as  from 
the  se\'eral  States  composing  the  Union.  They  are  designated 
by  a  distinct  appellation;  and  as  tliis  appellation  can  be  applied 
to  neither  of  the  others,  neither  can  the  appellation  distinguish- 
ing cither  of  the  others  be  in  fair  construction  applied  to  them. 
The  objects,  to  which  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  might 
be  directed,  arc  di\'ided  into  three  distinct  classes  —  foreign 
nations,  the  several  States,  and  Indian  tribes.  When  forming 
tiiis  artide,  the  convention  considered  them  as  entirely  distinct. 
We  cannot  assume  that  the  distinction  was  lost  in  framing  a 
subsequent  article,  unless  there  be  something  in  its  language 
lo  authorize  the  assumption.  .  .  . 

The  court  has  bestowed  its  best  attention  on  this  question, 
and.  after  mature  deliberation,  the  majority  is  of  opinion  lliat 
Indian  tribe  or  nation  within  the  United  States  is  not  a  for- 
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eign  state,  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  and  cannot  maintain 
an  action  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

97.  Worcester  V.  TJie  Stak  of  Georgia.^ 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court; 

The  treaties  and  laws  of  tlie  United  States  contemplate  the 
Indian  territory  as  completely  separated  from  that  of  the 
States;  and  provide  that  all  intercourse  with  them  shall  be 
carried  on  exclusively  by  the  government  of  the  Union. 

Is  this  tKc  rightful  exercise  of  power,  or  is  it  usurpation? 

VMiile  these  States  were  colonics,  this  power,  in  its  utmost 
extent,  was  admitted  to  reside  in  the  crown.  When  our  revolu- 
tionary simple  commenced.  Congress  was  composed  of  an 
assemblage  of  deputies  acting  under  specific  powers  granted 
by  the  legislatures,  or  conventions  of  the  several  colonies.  It 
was  a  great  popular  movement,  not  perfectly  organized:  nor 
were  the  respective  powers  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  affairs  accurately  dchned.  The  neces^ties 
of  our  situation  produced  a  general  conviction  that  those 
measures  which  concerned  all  must  be  transacted  by  a  bod>'  in 
which  the  representatives  of  all  were  assembled,  and  which 
could  command  the  confidence  of  all:  Congress,  therefore,  was 
considered  as  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  war  and  jjcace, 
and  Congress  dissolved  our  connection  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  declared  these  united  colonies  to  be  independent 
States.  Without  any  written  definition  of  powers,  they  era- 
ployed  diplomatic  agents  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
se\*eral  courts  of  Kuropc;  offered  to  nt^tiale  treaties  with 
them,  and  did  actually  negotiate  treaties  with  France.  From 
the  same  necessity,  and  on  the  same  principles,  Congress 
assumed  the  management  of  Indian  affairs;  £rst  in  t^e  name 
of  these  united  colonics;  and,  aJtenvards.  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  £ariy  attempts  were  made  at  negotiation,  and 
to  regulate  trade  with  them.  Tliesc  not  proving  successful, 
war  was  carried  on  imder  the  direction,  and  with  the  force*  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  efforts  to  maJtc  peace,  by  treaty, 
*  Supmno  Cuiut  of  the 
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were  earnest  and  incessant.  The  confederation  found  Congress 
in  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  of  peace  and  war,  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Indian  nations,  as  with  those  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  confederation  was 
adopted.  That  instrument  surrendered  the  powers  of  peace  and 
war  to  Congrcss^and  prohibited  them  to  the  States,  respectively, 
unless  a  State  be  actually  invaded,  "or  shall  have  received  cer- 
tain adx-ice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of 
Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent 
OS  not  to  admit  of  delay  till  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  can  be  consulted."  This  instrument  also  gave  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  the  so!e  and  exclusive 
right  of  "  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  the  affairs  with 
the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States;  provided,  that 
the  legislative  power  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not 
infringed  or  violated." 

Tlie  ambiguous  phrases  which  follow  the  grant  of  power  to 
the  United  States  were  so  construed  by  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Geor^a  as  to  annul  the  power  itself.  .  .  .  The 
correct  exposition  of  this  article  is  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  adoption  of  our  e.xisling  constitution.  That  instrument 
confers  on  Congress  the  powers  of  war  and  peace;  of  making 
treaties,  and  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  These 
powers  comprehend  all  that  is  required  for  the  regulation  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  Indians.  They  are  nut  limited  by  any 
restrictions  on  their  free  actions.  The  shackles  imposed  on  this 
power,  in  the  confederation,  are  discarded. 

The  Indian  nations  had  always  been  considered  as  distinct, 
independent  poh'tlcal  communities,  retaining  their  original 
natural  rights,  as  the  undisputed  possessors  of  the  soil,  from 
time  immemorial,  with  the  iungle  exception  of  that  imposed  by 
irresistible  power,  which  excluded  them  from  intercourse  with 
any  other  European  potentate  than  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
coast  of  the  particular  region  claimed :  and  this  was  a  restriction 
which  those  European  potentates  imposed  on  themselves,  as 
's  on  the  Indians.  The  very  term  "nation/'  so  generally 
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property,  none  would  question  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 
It  cannot  be  less  clear  when  the  judgment  affects  porsonal  lib- 
erty, and  inflicts  disgraceful  punishment,  if  punishm^it  could 
disgrace  when  inflicted  on  innocence.  The  plaintiff  in  error  b 
not  less  interested  in  the  operation  of  this  unconstitutional  law 
than  if  it  affected  his  property.  He  is  not  less  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  his  country. 

This  point  has  been  elaborately  argued  and,  after  deliberate 
consideration,  decided,  in  the  case  of  Cohens  v.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  6  Wheat.,  264. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  judgment  of  the 
superior  court  for  the  county  of  Gwinnett,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  condemning  Samuel  A.  Worcester  to  hard  labor,  in  the 
penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  four  years,  was  pro- 
nounced by  that  court  under  color  of  a  law  which  is  void,  as 
being  repugnant  to  the  oanstitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reversed  and  an- 
nulled. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


^THE   DOCTRINE   OF    NULLIF""J^T^"'J 

TUE  theory  of  auUification  associated  with  the  name  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  bnl  ml  forth  in  a  report  wbich  h«  drafttd  for  a  committee  u( 
the  ie^slaturc  of  Souili  Carolina.  Adopted  hy  the  legislature  with  some 
modifications  on  December  iq,  iSiS,  this  rt-rKirl,  tli'mn'"  ■■■•''''■'■■  i^^i/^n.n  ■.ti- 
the "South  Carolina  Eyposition."  Between  this  rfatc  and  1832.  Calhoun 
aaconited  his  doctrine  in  v.triuii»  letters  anil  adiire'i.'ws.  Ji  yfj^  tjilh-^""  , 
who  gave  final  form  to  the  Slalc-Riyh'*'  '^'^  IniU'V^'^  '"""'fill'  '"  'hr  ni|-- 
r^'.iJL  \iL;\v.  iu'  Iil-|i|  rh-it  s/|- ■"■■'[ir..y  ,  ,..,l.l  .^^.  h.n  .i;i.i>t,-..r  -hit  thn  ^r-,,^^ 


98.  The  South  Carolina  Exposition} 

.  .  In  order  to  have  a  full  and  clear  conception  of  otir 
iiistitutions.  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  is,  in  our 
system,  a  striking  distinction  between  Government  and  f^gv^r, 
eignty.VJhe  separate  governments  of  thti  sevural  States  arc 

"•^-estcfl  in  their  UeisbywvJ^xecuiive.  and  Tiididal  DcparT 
mcnts;  wliile  t^?  sovereignty  rjgiik-j  in  the  people  of  the  States 
"Tfe]>ectivt:tj:.  iTi^T^Wgf^f  tht-  tieneral  tkivemtrtPnT  ftW  ftTfio" 
vested  in  us  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Departments, 
while  the  so\'ercignty  resides  in  the  people  of  the  several  States 
wbo  created  it.  But,  hy  an  exprpss  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  may  be  amt-nH.'H  nr  .  !-»>n]7.vi  hy  *hr....  fpnr^''-  "^  ^h,^ 
State?-;  and  tluis  ej^i'h  Sr.ite.  by  :wst>nt?"j[  *r.  ^u^  r'„«r*i«..f;,.» 
^•jth  this  j^rovisitin.  hns  moditicd  jt't  nH|pp.il  ^g^^^  as  r^  suve^-- 

_g'K"i  "^  P-^^'"V  t'-^  imiivifiunl  .  oi^g^nt  necessary  tn  a,nY  ^-h.inye. 
ia  iti  iwlitiial  iiintliliorif  .-mH    ]-y  K»^»r»;ng  n  >tii>«whoypf  th«* 
rinion    hng  ^Urt>A  thU  ^mpriit^nt  pr>w.>r  In  thi-  li:.n.U  ..f  thr.-- 
fourths  tjl  thp  Statft^,  —in   wliom   the  highfi^t  p<i>^-<T  itniiyi-n, 

to  the  Constitution  actiially  rf^iHi^t    wnf  the  least  portion  of 
this  liigh  sovereign  authority  resides  in  Congress,  or  any  of  the 

»  Works  cfJofm  C.  Calhoun  (Crallfi  ed.),  n,  36-51  passim.  Adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  December,  183& 
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departments  of  the  General  Govenimeny  They  are  but  the 
creatures  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  apjwinted  but  to  execute 
its  provisions;  and,  therirfore,  ajiy  attempt  by  all,  or  any  of 
these  departments,  to  exercise  any  power  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, may  alter  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  or  change 
the  condition  of  the  parties  to  it,  would  be  an  act  of  usurpa- 
tioa.  .  .  . 

If  we  look  to  the  history  and  practical  operation  of  the  s>-s^ 
tcm,  we  shall  find,  on  the  side  of  the  States,  no  means  resorted 
to  in  order  to  protect  their  resen'ed  rights  against  the  encroach- 
.jnents  of  the  G«ieral  Government;  while  the  latter  has,  from 
the  beginning,  adopted  the  most  efficient  to  prevent  the  States 
from  encroaching  on  those  delegated  to  them.  The  2sth  section  - 
of  the  J\idiciar>'  Act,  passed  in  178Q,  —  immediately  after  the 
(Jon.stiLution  went  into  operation.  —  Dro\'ide5  for  an  appeal 
from  the  State  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  all  cases,  in  tlie  deci^jion  of  wliicl^,  ^he  construction  of , 
the  Constil^ition.  —  the  Inws;  of  rnrijT-t^^,  or  fft^Atif^  nf  \]]^ 
United  States  may  he  involved:  thus  jpvjnff  tn  that  hiyh  tri- 
bun;il  the  right  of  final  inteq?rrt:ition.  and  the  ]X)wer,  in  reality, 
nf  ^llll;^-inc  thp  arts  of  rh,-  St.itr  I.r>;;>I;aiin-^  whfn.-v.-r  in 
their  opinian.  thpv  may  f-ynfliVt  with  thy  p.;iwers  dclcgatL-d  tp 
the  (iener.-il  ('.(,)vi'mrTn;nt  A^  more  ample  and  complete  protec- 
tion against  the  encroachments  of  the  governments  of  the 
several  States  cannot  be  imagined ;  and  to  this  extent  thepower 
may  be  considered  as  indispensable  and  constitutiooaly  gut, 
.by  a  strange  misconception  of  the  nature  of  our  a\'&tem,  — ■ 
and,  in  fact,  of  the  n;^ture  of  ^ovL-mment.  —it  has  bccfl_je- 
pardcd  ^9.  the  ultJmftto  power,  not  only  of  protecting  tltc  Gen- 
eral (»QVern:nent  .igainst  the  encTQachments  of  the  govern* 
mentS  of  ^'\]P  Star*-^,  hut  nUn  nf  thp  tincni:irhmpn\=,  nf  tlw  fprinfr 

up  the  lat;er-  —  and  as  being,  in  fact,  the  only  means  p^o^•ided 
■j)y  the  Constitution  of  coni^iiing  all  rh,!;  jjow^T^  "*  *^'"  -^j^'^^'t  " 
Jo  their  proper  constitulional  spheres;  and,  consequently,  of 
determining  the  limits  assigned  to  each/  Such  a  construction 
of  it^  powers  would ,  in  fact,  raise  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
General  Government  above  the  parties  who  created  the  con- 


stitutioiial  compact,  and  virtually  invest  it  vnih  the  authority 
to  alter,  at  its  pleasure,  the  relative  powers  of  the  General  and 

_  Slate  Governments,  on  the  distribution  of  which,  as  established 
t>y  the  Constitution,  uur  whole  system  rests;  —  and  wliich,  by 

,  an  express  provision  of  the  instrument,  can  only  be  altered  by 
three  fourths  of  the  States,  as  has  already  been  shown.).  .  . 
As  a  substitute  for  the  rJRhtful  remedy,  in  the  last  resort, 

^  a^tKst  liie  encroachments  of  the  General  Goverrtment  on  the 
ri-sorvL-d  ^K)wers.  resort  h;is  been  h;ul  to  a  rigii]  construction  of 
"the  Constitution.  A  system  like  ours,  of  divided  powers,  must 
necessarily  give  great  importance  to  a  proper  system  of  con- 
struction; but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  rule  of  construction, 
however  perfect,  can,  in  fact,  prescribe  bounds  to  the  operation 
of  power.  .  .  .  In  fact,  the  power  of  construction,  on  which  its 
ad\'0catcs  relied  to  prc3er\'c  the  rights  of  the  States,  has  been 
wielded,  as  it  ever  must  be,  if  not  checked,  to  destroy  those 
rights.  If  the  minority  has  a  right  to  prescribe  its  rule  of  con- 
struction.  a  majority,  on  its  part,  will  exercise  a  similar  right; 
but  with  thjj  .striking  difference.  —  that  the  right  of  the  former 
will  be  a  mere  nullity  against  that  of  the  latter.  But  that  pro- 
tcction,  which  the  minor  interests  must  ever  fail  to  find  in  any 
technical  system  of  construction,  may  be  found  in  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States  themselves,  if  they  be  properly  called  into 
^ction;  and  there  only  will  they  ever  be  found  of  sufficient 
^cacy.  .  .  . 

(if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  must  be  by  every  one  who  is  the  least 
conversant  with  our  institutions,  that  the  sovereign  powers 
delegatetl  are  divided  between  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments, and  that  the  latter  hold  their  portion  by  the  same  tenure 
as  the  former,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  to  the  States 
the  right  of  deciding  on  the  infractions  of  their  powers,  and  the 
proper  remedy  to  be  applied  for  their  correction.) The  right 
of  judging,  in  such  cases,  is  an  essential  attribute  of^vereignly, 

'—of  which  the  States  cannot  be  divested  without  lo^ng  their 
sovereignty  itself,  —  and  being  reduced  to  a  subordinate  cor- 
porate oondition.  In  fact,  to  divide  power,  and  to  give  to  one 
of  the  parties  the  exclusive  right  of  judging  of  the  portion 
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allotted  to  each,  is,  in  reality,  not  to  divide  it  at  all;  andAo  ^ 
rc"ser\'e  such  exclusive  rij;ht  to  the  Gt-nfral  Govcmmpnt  fit 
matters  not  by  what  department  to  be  exercised),  is  to  convert  , 
jt^in  facjit.  into  a  great  consolidated  fiovernment.  with  iinlim, 

^nghls— It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  force  o(  tenns,  and 
to  deny  so  plain  a  conclusion.  The  opposite  opinion  can  be 
embraced  only  on  hasty  and  imperfect  views  of  the  relation. 
existing  between  the  States  and  the  General  Government.  But 
the  existence  of  the  right  of  judging  of  their  powers,  so  clearly 
established  from  the  sovereignty  of  States,  as  clearly  implies' 
a  veto  or  control,  within  its  limits,  on  the  action  of  the  General 
Government,  on  contested  points  of  authority;  and  this  very 
control  is  the  remedy  which  the  Constitution  has  provided  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Government  on  the 
resen'cd  rights  of  the  States;  and  by  which  the  distribution  of 
power,  between  the  General  and  State  Governments,  may  be 
prescr\'ed  for  ever  inviolable,  on  the  basis  established  by  the 
Constitution.  It  is  thus  efi'ecCual  protection  is  afi'orded  to  the 
minority,  against  the  oppression  of  the  majority.  .  .  . 

.  .  f  How  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  by  the  States?  In 
this  inquiry  a  question  may  l>e  made.  —  wheihpr  3  Sitnto  mn 
interpose  its  sovprfipi^y  thm^ifh  ■^hft  ordinary  Legii^lature.  but 
which  tht;  rnfnmittee  do  not  ^eeqi  it  necessary  tu  investigate.^ 
.  .  .  ^|Vhateve^  Hmiht^  may  be  raised  as  to  the  question,  — 
whether  the  respective  legislatures  fully  rjpresent  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  for  this  high  purpose,  there  can  be  none 
jis  to  the  fact  that  a  Convention  fully  represents  them  for  all 
puqioscs  what<;vTrl  Its  authority,  thcrefoff.  must  remove 
every  objection  as  tofbrm,  and  leave  the  question  on  ^he  single 
IMint  of  the  right  of  the  States,Je-iftten)ose  at  alj)  Wlicn  _, 
convened,  it  will  bcjopg  tg  the  Convention  j^elf  to  dTtermino, 
authoritatively,  whether  tht;  ^ft  gf  <yhtt?fi  we  complain  be 
uncon&titutionaLand.  if  so.  whether  they  constitute  a  vioIationL 
50  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous,  as  to  Justify  the  inter- 
position of  the  State  to  Tirotectjifr-wght^lfc^h'^  gnp-^tinj 
decidcfj  in  the  afTirmativc.  Utc  Convention  w^/then  determine. 
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in  what  manner  they  ou^t  to  be  declared  null  and  void  nithin 


the  limits  oi  the  Mate;  which  solemn  declaration,  based  on  her 
Ji^litsas  a  member  o[  the  Unfon   woTild  henbliyatnrv,  n^^only 


on  her  o"'"  firi7""Si  \\t  f>r*  ''"'  '■-"■-'"^'  rw^v.»n>»i^nf  ifcair 
and  thus,  place  the  \iolatcd  rigbt*  of  the  State  under  the  shield 

.  .  -  As  hijih  g-*^  ''h^^  "ghr  "f  i"n^rpi"'iti-n"iii  llii  |iiii1  i  f  n 
Stat4'  m:LV  IiK-ia*gaf«lp>l  ill  ii  l.'iimi  Ml  thi'  frfin^'fJFT  r.nu'iiiiiir'if^f 
^^  constitutjonal  compact  pr^yj  jes  a  remedy  a^in.;!  if  >^  .ibyj** 
There  is  a  higher  power,  —  placed  above  all  by  the  consent  of 
all,  —  the  creating  and  prcsemng  power  of  the  system,  —  to 
be  exercised  by  three  fourths  of  the  States,  —  and  which,  under 
the  character  of  the  amending  power,  can  modify  the  whole 
system  at  pleasure,  —  and  to  the  acts  of  which  none  can  object. 
JVdmit,  then,  the  power  in  question  to  belong  to  t^tf  ^f^tfs.,  ^ — 


_LU- 


aility  te- 


fd  ffhot  QFO  the  utmost. 

ci^nsequen^es,  but  to  create  a  presumption  against  the  constitu- 
tionality' of  thf  pnwfr  1-T"^^""*  ^y  *^'^  ''^^*"^rnl  pi"-"--^'-""'''.".^, 
—  which,  if  it  be  well  founded,  must  compel  them  to  abandon 
il^-V^r^  if  luft,  to  rompve  the  dJfEculty  by  oht.tining  the  con- 
tested  power  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
If,  on  an  api>eal  for  this  purpose,  the  decision  be  favorable  to 
the  General  Government,  a  dUputed  power  will  be  converted 
into  an  expressly  granted  power; —  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  adverse,  the  refusal  to  grant  will  be  tantamount  to  an 
inhibition  of  its  cxcrdsc:  and  thus,  in  cither  case,  the  contro- 
versy will  be  determined.  And  ought  not  a  sovereign  State, 
as  a  party  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  as  the  guardian 
of  her  citizens  and  her  peculiar  interests,  to  have  the  power  in 
question ?  Without  it.  the  amending  power  mn=;r  hecfime  ohgru 

iq  the  end  uUerlv  su!)verte(i.  >4£tus  examine  the  castS^JThe.^ 
^iyfl.<^  U  that  a  niAJiirity  nf  chT^^f^^a,  tJirouj;h  the  General 
Government,  by  construction,  usurp  powers  not  delected. 
and  by  their  cxcTQ'^ff,  itig-ejise  thej^wealth  and  authority  at  tlig 
expense  of  the  minorit>'./How  absurd,  then,  to  expect  the  in- 
jured  States  to  attempt  a^emedy  by  proposing  an  amendment 
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to  be  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  States,  when,  by  supposi- 
tion, there  is  a  majority  opposed  to  them!  IXor  would  it  be  less^ 
absurd  to  expect  the  General  Government  *^<-  p'-'^p^^r  -"■■"'^ 

ments.  urjess  CX)mpcllBd  to  that  cniir*^'  hv  the  art.;  nf  a  Stfl^p,  ^ 

The  Government  can  have  no  inducement.  It  has  a  more  sum- 
mary  mode,  —  the  assumption  of  power  by  construction.  The 
consc<^ucncc  is  clear:  —  neither  would  resort  to  the  amend- 
ing power;  —  the  one,  because  It  would  be  useless,  —  and  the 
other,  because  it  could  effect  its  purpose  without  it;  —  and 
thus  the  highest  power  known  to  the  Constitution,  —  on  the 
salutary  inOuejice  of  which,  on  the  operations  of  our  political 
institutions,  so  much  was  calculated,  would  become,  in  prac- 
tice, obsolete,  as  stated;  and  in  lieu  of  it,  the  will  of  the  majority, 
under  the  agency  of  construction,  would  be  substitut<xl,  with 
unlimited  and  supreme  power.  On  the  contrary,  gi\^'ng  the 
fiyht  to  a  State  to  compel  the  General  Government  to  abandon 
its  pretensions  to  a  constructive  power,  or  to  obtain  a  positive 
grant  ui  it,  by  an  am(.'ndment  to  the  Cunstitulion,  would  call 
eifieiently  mto  action,  on  all  important  disputed  Questions,  this 
hiKJicst  power  of  the  system,  —  to  wliosf  ^yitTftUJlPg  ^M'^'^^'h^ 
no  one  can  object,  and  under  whnsf  nporation  all  mntrover- 
rJcs  bet^^'ccn  the  States  and  General  Government  woylH  h^ 
adjusted,  and  the  Constitution  gradually  at^guire  all  the  pccs. 
fcction  of  wliirh  it  is  suscci)tible.  It  is  thus  that  the  creating 
becomes  the  presening  power;  and  we  may  rest  assured  it  is 
□o  less  true  in  politics  than  in  theology,  that  the  power  which 
creates  can  alone  preserve,  —  and  that  preservation  b  per- 
petual creation.  Such  will  be  the  operation  and  effect  of  State 
interpmition.  .  .  . 

99-  Report  for  a  Committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Txpslature.* 

The  General  Government,  properly  considered,  is  but  a 
great  political  assodadon,  in  which  tlie  States,  as  parties  to  the 
contract  that  formed  it,  are  partners,  and  the  Govenuncnt  the 
direction.  Among  the  leading  and  essential  proWsions  of  the 
contract  are,  —  that  no  powers  should  be  granted  to  theauo- 
i  November,  1S31.  Worls  rj CaUmun  (Cnllied.),  \l,  iii-is. 
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chtion,  or  excrd<>ed  by  the  direction,  except  such  as  have  been 
assented  to  by  three  fourths  of  all  the  partners,  and  that  the 
compact,  fonntng  the  association,  shall  not  b«  changed  or  a) 
tered  but  by  a  proportional  number  of  the  partners;  but  that 
the  powers  granted,  with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  should  be 
exercised  by  a  majority  of  the  direction,  appointed  by  a 
majority  of  the  partners;  thus  subjecting  the  two  to  a  very 
difierent  control;  in  the  former,  the  will  of  the  majority  pre- 
vails, —  while  in  the  latter,  the  consent  of  three  fourths  of  the 
partners  is  required. 

Thus  organized,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  the  interest 
which  controls  in  the  direction,  must  come  into  conflict  with 
that  which  prevails  with  thepartnersorstockhu]dL'rs;and  that 
unless  there  be,  on  the  ]>art  of  the  latter,  a  right  to  compel  th- 
former  to  submit  all  questions  touching  the  compact  of  assc 
dation,  to  the  stockholders  themselves,  according  to  the  prt 
vision  of  the  contract,  the  interests  of  the  direction  woult. 
absorb  those  of  the  stockholders,  —  the  By-Laws  would  prevaf^ 
over  the  Charter;  —  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  all  private 
associations,  such  a  right  universally  recognized,  as  essential 
to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  stockholders,  against 
those  of  the  direction.  But  as  essential  as  this  is  in  all  such 
associations,  it  is  far  more  so  in  our  great  Political  Joint-Stock 
Association,  —  comprehending,  as  it  does,  powers  that  ma) 
touch  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  whole  community;  and  when 
of  course,  the  morivcs  to  encroachment  are  infinitely  strongt 
than  they  can  be  in  any  case  of  private  association.  .  .  . 

loa  The  Fort  BUI  Letter  on  State  Inter posiiion,^ 

.  .  .  From  the  beginning,  and  in  all  the  changes  of  poIitiC"j 
existence  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  people  of  th-f 
United  States  have  been  united  as  forming  political  communi- 
ties, and  not  as  Individuals.  £\'en  in  the  first  stage  of  existence; 
they  formed  distinct  colonies,  independent  of  each  other,  ao^ 
politically  united  only  through  the  British  crown.    In  theiff 

1  CaIbouDtoGovcn)orHanulton,.^ux\t&t38,  tSji  W9''jo_  CaUut^ 
fCtalU  ed.)|  vt,  147-69  pctsim. 
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first  imperfect  union,  for  the  purjwsc  of  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  mother  country,  they  united  as  distinct  political 
communities;  and  passing;  from  their  colonial  condition,  in  the 
act  aonouncing  their  independence  to  the  world,  they  declared 
themselves,  by  name  and  enumeration,  free  and  independeat 
States.  In  that  character,  they  formed  the  old  confederation; 
and,  when  it  was  proposed  to  supersede  the  articles  of  the 
confederation  by  the  present  Constitution,  they  met  in  con- 
vention as  States,  acted  and  voted  as  States;  and  the  Consti- 
tution, when  formed,  was  submitted  for  ratification  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States;  it  was  ratified  by  them  as  States, 
each  State  for  itself;  each  by  its  ratification  binding  its  own 
citizens:  the  parts  thus  separately  binding  themselves,  and  not 
the  whole  the  parts;  to  wliich,  if  it  be  added,  tliat  it  is  declared 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  to  be  ordained  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  article  of  ratification, 
when  ratified,  it  is  declared  "to  fce  binding  betrveen  tfie  States  so 
ratifying,"  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  Constitution 
is  the  work  of  the  people  of  the  States,  considered  as  separate 
and  independent  political  communities;  tliat  they  are  its 
authors  —  their  p>ower  created  it,  ihcir  voice  clothed  it  with 
authority;  that  the  government  formed  is,  in  reality,  their 
agent;  and  that  the  Union,  of  which  the  Constitution  is  the 
bond,  is  a  union  of  States,  and  not  of  individuals.  .  .  . 

First,  they  (Secession  and  Xullificatton]  arc  wholly  dissimilar 
in  their  nature.  One  has  reference  to  the  parties  themselves,  and 
the  other  to  their  agents.  Secession  is  a  withdrawat  from  the  Union; 
a  separation  from  partners,  and,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  mem- 
ber withdrawing,  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  It  presup- 
poses an  association;  a  union  of  several  States  or  individuals 
for  a  common  object.  Wherever  these  exist,  secession  may;  and 
where  they  do  not,  it  cannot.  Nullification,  on  the  contrary, 
presupposes  the  rehtion  of  principal  and  agent:  the  one  granting 
a  power  to  be  executed,  —  the  other,  appointed  by  him  with 
authority  to  execute  it;  and  is  simply  a  declaration  on  tite  part 
of  the  principal,  made  in  due  form,  that  an  act  of  the  agent  tran- 
scending his  power  is  null  and  void.  It  isa  right  belonging  exclu- 
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sively  to  the  relation  between  principal  and  agent,  to  be  found 
wherever  it  exists,  and  in  all  its  forms,  between  several,  or  an, 
association  of  principals,  and  their  joint  agents,  as  well  as 
between  a  single  principal  and  his  agent. 

The  din'erence  in  their  object  is  no  less  striking  than  in  their 
nature.  The  object  of  secession  is  to  free  tlic  withdrawing 
member  from  the  obh'gation  of  the  association  or  union,  and 
is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  object  of  the  assodation  or 
union  has  failed,  either  by  an  abuse  of  (wwcr  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  or  other  causes.  Its  direct  and  imrrteditife  object,  as  it 
concerns  the  wiihdravHng  member,  is  the  dissolution  of  0k  associ' 
ation  or  union,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned.  On  the  contrarj',  the 
object  of  nulliticatiDn  is  to  confine  the  agent  within  the  limits 
of  his  powers,  by  arresting  his  acts  transcending  them,  not 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  dekgatcd  or  trust  power,  but  to  pre 
serve  it,  by  compelling  the  agent  to  ftilfU  the  object  for  which  the 
agency  or  trust  uas  created;  and  is  applicable  only  to  cases 
where  the  trust  or  delegated  powers  are  transcatded  on  the  part  of 
theageni.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

"NULLIFICATION    IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

By  the  year  183:  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  prepared  to  pul 
tbc  doctrine  of  nulii6catiuii  tu  a  practicul  Lest.  The  preliminary  steps  in 
the  process  conformed  to  Calhoun's  views.  The  ordinanft  not  only 
declared  the  various  urift  acts  null  and  void,  but  pointed  out  to  the  legis- 
lature how  it  shinilfi  prevent  the  collccu'on  of  duties.  In  measuring  the 
success  of  nulH5c3l!on  as  h  constitutional  remedy,  many  consklerutioDS 
—  which  canuot  \k  easily  illustrated  by  selected  documents  —  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  ]i>gishtur«  of  South  Carolina  met  the  demands 
of  the  convention  by  passing  the  Replevin  and  other  acts.  Over  against 
these  measures,  however,  must  be  set  President  Jackson's  arraignment  of 
the  ordinance,  the  uninterrupted  collection  of  duties  in  South  Carolina, 
and  the  Force  Act.  South  Carolina  could  point,  Lo  be  sure,  to  the  lower 
duties  of  tbc  compromise  tarttl  of  1833  as  evidence  that  nulUdcatioa  bad 
accomplished  its  purpose,  and  to  its  ordinance  nullifyiiiR  the  Force  Act 
as  c\-idencc  that  nullification  hod  nut  been  al>ancluned  as  a  remedy.  Oa 
the  f>ther  hand,  no  State  sustained  the  position  of  South  Cirolina,  and  the 
Force  Act  remained  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  —  a  silent 
reminder  tiiat  the  Government  at  Washington  had  not  recognized  Qulti- 
ficatioQ  as  a  constitutional  remedy. 

loi.  South  Carolina  Ordinance  oj  NuUiJicalion.^ 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  various  act3, 
purporting  to  be  acts  Ia>'ing  duties  and  imposts  on  foreign 
imports,  but  in  reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures,  and  the  ^\ing  of  bounties  to  classes  and  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  particular  employments,  at  the  expense  and 
t»  the  injury  and  oppression  of  other  classes  and  individuals, 
and  by  wholly  exempting  from  taxation  certain  foreign  com- 
modities, such  as  are  not  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  to  afford  a  pretext  for  imposing  higher  and 
cxcc3»ve  duties  on  articles  similar  to  those  intended  to  be 
protected,  hath  exceeded  its  just  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  confers  on  it  no  authority  to  afford  such  protection, 
and  hath  violated  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Constl- 
*  N'j\'enibcr  34, 1831.  Senaie  Documents,  No.  jo,  72  Cong.,  j  Scsb.,  36-38. 
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tution,  which  provides  for  equality  in  imposing  the  burtJiens 
of  taxarion  upon  the  several  States  and  portions  of  the  confed- 
eracy :  And  whereas  the  said  Congress,  exceeding  its  just  power 
to  impose  taxes  and  collect  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
and  accomplishing  the  specific  objects  and  purposes  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes  it  to  effect  and 
accomplish,  hath  raised  and  collected  unnecessary  rc\'cnue  for 
objects  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution: 

We,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  and  ordained,  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for 
the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  and  now  having  actual  operation  and 
effect  wiUiin  the  United  States,  and,  more  especialiy,  an  act 
entitled  *'An  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports,"  approved  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  also  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  se\'cral  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,"  approved  on  tlie  fourteenth  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  unauthor- 
ized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null,  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  upon  this  State,  its  officers  or  citizens;  and  all 
promises,  contracts,  and,  obligations,  made  or  entered  into,  or 
to  be  made  or  entered  into,  with  purpose  to  secure  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  which 
shall  be  hereafter  had  in  afTinnance  thereof,  are  and  shall  be 
held  utterly  null  and  void. 

And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  whether  of  this  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by 
the  said  acts  within  the  limits  of  this  State;  but  tt  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt  such  measures  and  pass  such 
acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  this  ordinance, 
and  to  prevent  the  enforcement  and  arrest  tlie  operation  of  tlie 
said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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within  the  limits  o(  this  State,  from  and  after  the  ist  day  of 
February  next,  and  the  duty  of  all  other  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  of  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  limits  of  this 
State,  and  they  are  hcrcbj'  required  and  enjoined,  to  obey  and 
give  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  such  acts  and  measures  of  the 
Legislature  as  may  be  passed  or  adopted  in  obedience  thereto. 

And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity, 
decided  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in 
question  the  authority  of  this  ordinance,  or  the  validity  of  such 
act  or  acts  of  the  Legislature  as  may  be  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  thereto,  or  the  validity  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of 
Congress,  imposing  duties,  shall  any  appeal  be  taken  or  allowed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy 
of  the  record* be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that  purpose;  and  if 
any  such  aj^eal  shall  be  attempted  to  be  taken,  the  courts  of 
this  State  shall  proceed  to  execute  and  enforce  their  judgments, 
according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  State,  without  reference 
to  such  attempted  appeal,  and  the  person  or  persons  attempt- 
ing to  take  such  appeal  may  be  dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt 
of  the  court. 

And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  all  persons  bow  [now]  holding 
any  oflSce  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  under  this 
State,  (members  of  the  Legislature  excepted,)  shall,  within 
such  time,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe, 
take  an  oath  well  and  truly  to  obey,  execute  and  enforce,  this 
ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts  of  the  Legislature  as  may  be 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  same;  and  on  theneglect  oromissionof  any  such 
person  or  persons  so  to  do,  his  or  their  olHce  or  oQices  shall  be 
forthwith  vacated,  and  shall  be  filled  up  as  if  such  persoD  or 
persons  were  dead  or  had  rcagncd;  and  no  person  hereafter 
elected  to  any  oflQce  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust,  dvil  or  military, 
(members  of  the  Le^slature  excepted.)  shall,  until  the  Le^s- 
laturc  shall  otherwise  provide  and  direct,  enter  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  or  be  in  any  respect  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  thereof,  until  he  shall,  in  like  manner,  have  taken  a 
similar  oath;  and  no  juror  shall  be  empannelled  In  any  of  the 
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courts  oi  this  State,  in  any  cause  in  which  shall  be  in  question 
this  ordicuice,  or  any  act  of  ihe  Legislature  passed  in  pursu- 
ance thcrtuf .  unJcsa  lie  shall  drst.  In  addition  to  the  usual  oath| 
have  taken  an  uath  that  be  will  well  and  truly  obey,  execute^ 
and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts  of  the  Legisla* 
ture  as  may  be  passed  to  carry  the  same  into  operation  and 
effect,  aoconiing  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

And  ipe,  the  people  o(  Sooth  Carolina,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
Ik  fully  undcniood  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  of  the  co-States,  that  we  are  detennincd  to 
m"'"*=^'"  this,  our  ordinance  and  declantion,  at  every  hazard, 
do  further  declare  that  we  will  not  submit  to  the  &[^cation  o( 
{brer,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce  this 
State  to  obedience;  but  that  we  will  consider  the  passage,  by 
Congress,  of  any  act  authorizing  the  employmeot  of  a  military 
or  naval  force  against  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  her  coosti- 
luted  autfaurities  or  citizens;  or  any  act  aboUshing  or  closing 
the  ports  of  this  State,  or  any  of  them,  or  otherwise  obstructing 
the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said  ports, 
or  any  other  act  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harrass  her  com- 
raerce.  or  to  enforce  the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and 
void,  otherwise  than  through  the  dvil  tribunals  of  the  country, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina 
h  tile  Union:  and  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  thenceforth 
hicAd  IfaemseJves  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  main- 
tain or  pteserv'e  their  political  connexion  with  the  people  of 
the  other  States,  and  wiD  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a 
separate  Govemmcnt.  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
sovereiga  and  independent  States  may  of  right  do- 
les. Presidaa  Jackson's  Proclamatum  to  the  Fe«fU  of  Smtik 

Carolina} 

The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  indefea^le  right  of 

resstSng  acts  which  are  plainly  unconstitutional,   and  too 

^  December  to,  iSj}.   Rklurdjoc^  JUoMfaamt  Papm  tf  the  Pre^ 
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oppressive  to  be  endured;  but  on  the  strange  position  that  any 
one  State  may  not  only  declare  an  act  of  Congress  void,  but 
prohibit  its  execution — that  they  may  do  this  consistently  with 
the  Constitution  —  that  the  true  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment permits  a  State  to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet 
be  bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it  may  choose  to 
consider  as  constitutional.  It  is  true,  they  add,  that  to  justify 
this  abrogation  of  a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  contrary  to  the 
Constitution;  but  it  is  evident,  that,  to  give  the  right  of  resist- 
ing laws  of  that  description,  coupled  with  the  uncontrolled  right 
to  decide  what  laws  deserve  that  character,  is  to  give  the  power 
of  resisting  all  laws.  For,  as  by  the  theory,  there  is  no  appeal, 
the  reasons  alleged  by  the  State,  good  or  bad,  must  prevail.  If 
it  should  be  said  that  public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  check  against 
the  abuse  of  this  power,  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  deemed  a 
sufficient  guard  against  the  passage  of  an  unconstitutional  act 
by  Congress?  There  is,  however,  a  restraint  in  this  last  case, 
which  makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  State  more  indefensible, 
and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other.  There  are  two  appeals 
from  an  unconstitutional  act  passed  by  Congress  —  one  to  the 
Judiciary,  the  other  to  the  people,  and  the  States.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  the  State  decision  in  theory,  and  the  practical 
illustration  shows  that  the  courts  are  closed  against  an  applica- 
tion to  review  it,  both  judges  and  jurors  being  sworn  to  decide 
in  its  favor.  But  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  superfluous,  when 
our  social  compact,  in  express  terms,  declares  that  the  \ayfs  of 
the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  treaties  made  under 
it,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and,  for  greater  caution, 
adds  "that  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  And  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear 
of  refutation,  that  no  Federative  Government  could  exist  with- 
out a  similar  provision.  Look  for  a  moment  to  the  conse- 
quence. If  South  Carolina  considers  the  revenue  laws  unconsti- 
tutional, and  has  a  right  to  prevent  their  execution  in  the  port 
of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  clear  constitutional  objection 
to  their  collection  in  every  other  port,  and  no  revenue  could  be 
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collected  anywhere;  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal.  It  is  no 
answer  to  repeat,  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  so 
long  as  the  question  of  its  legality  is  to  be  decided  by  the  State 
itself;  for  every  law  operating  injuriously  upon  any  local  inter- 
est will  be  perhaps  thought,  and  certainly  represented,  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  appeal.  .  .  . 
1  considc-r,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  assumed  by  one  Sute,  DCCOUPATIBLE  ttTTH  THE  exist- 
ence OF  THE  Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter 
OF  the  Constitution,  unauthorized  by  its  spirit,  incon- 
sistent Wrra  EVERY  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH  IT  WAS  POUNDED, 
AND  DESTRUCnVE  OP  THE  GREAT  OBJECT  FOR  WHICH  IT  WAS 
FORMED. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  leading  principle,  we  must 
examine  the  particular  application  of  it  which  is  made  in  the 
ordinance. 

The  preamble  rests  its  justification  on  these  grounds:  It 
assumes,  as  a  fact,  that  the  obnouuus  laws,  although  they 
purport  to  be  laws  for  raising  revenue,  were  in  rt-^iliiy  intended 
for  tlie  protection  of  manufactures,  which  purpose  it  asserts 
to  be  unconstitutional;  that  the  operation  of  these  laws  is 
unequal;  that  the  amount  raised  by  them  is  greater  than  is 
required  by  the  wants  of  the  Government;  and,  finally,  that 
the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  objects  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution.  These  arc  the  only  causes  alleged  to  justify  an 
open  opiwsilion  to  the  laws  of  the  ooYmtrj-,  and  a  threat  of 
seceding  from  the  Union,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
enforce  them.  The  first  virtually  acknowledges  that  tiie  law 
in  question  was  passed  under  a  power  expressly  ^ven  by  the 
Constitution  to  lay  and  collect  imposts;  but  its  constitution- 
ality is  drawn  in  question  from  the  motites  of  those  who  passed 
it.  However  apparent  this  purpose  may  be  in  the  present  case, 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  admit  the  position  that 
an  unconstitutional  purpose,  entertained  by  the  members  who 
assent  to  a  law  enacted  under  a  constitutional  power,  shall 
make  that  law  void:  for  how  is  that  purpose  to  he  ascertained? 
Who  is  to  make  the  scrutiny?  How  often  may  bad  purposes  be 
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falsely  imputed  —  in  how  many  cases  arc  they  concealed  by 
false  professions  —  in  how  many  is  no  declaration  of  motive 
made?  Admit  this  doctrine,  and  you  give  to  the  States  an 
uncontrolled  right  to  decide,  and  every  law  may  be  annulled 
under  this  pretext.  If,  therefore,  the  absurd  and  danjjcrous 
doctrine  should  be  admitted,  that  a  State  may  annul  an  uncon- 
stitutional taw,  or  one  that  it  deems  such,  it  will  not  apply  to 
the  present  case. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  the  laws  in  question  operate  un- 
equally. Tliis  objection  may  be  made  with  truth,  to  every  law 
that  has  been  or  can  be  passed.  The  wisdom  of  man  never  yet 
contrived  a  system  of  taxation  that  would  operate  ttnth  perfect 
equality.  If  the  unequal  operation  of  a  law  makes  it  unconsti- 
tutional, and  if  all  laws  of  that  description  may  be  abrogated 
by  any  State  for  that  cause,  then  indeed  is  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution unworthy  of  the  slightest  eflort  for  its  preservation.  .  .  , 

The  two  remaining  objections  made  by  the  ordinance  to 
these  laws,  arc  that  the  sums  intended  to  be  raised  by  them 
are  greater  than  are  required,  and  that  the  proceeds  will  be 
unconstitutionally  employed. 

The  Constitution  has  given,  expressly,  to  Congress  the  right 
of  raising  revenue,  and  of  determining  the  sum  the  public 
exigencies  will  require.  The  States  have  no  control  over  the 
exercise  of  this  right  other  than  that  which  results  from  the 
power  of  chanf^ng  the  representatives  who  abuse  it,  and  thus 
procure  redress.  Congress  may,  undoubtedly,  abuse  this  dis- 
crctionar>'  power,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  others  with 
which  they  are  vested.  Yet  the  discretion  must  exist  some- 
where. The  Constitution^has  given  it  to  the  representatives 
of  all  the  people,  checked  by  the  representatives  of  the  States, 
and  by  tlic  Executive  Power.  The  South  Carolina  construc- 
tion gives  it  to  the  Legislature  or  the  Convention  of  a  single 
State,  where  neither  the  people  of  the  different  States,  nor  the 
States  in  their  separate  capacity,  nor  the  Chief  Magistrate 
clccte<I  by  the  people,  have  any  representation.  Which  is  the 
most  discTeet  disposition  of  the  power?  .  .  . 

These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  presented  by  the  Con- 
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vcntion:  a  repeal  of  all  the  acts  for  raising  revenue,  leaving  the 
Government  v^ithout  the  means  of  support,  or  an  acquiescence 
in  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  by  the  secession  of  one  of  its 
members.  W'hen  the  first  was  proposed,  it  was  known  that  It 
could  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  It  was  known,  if  force 
was  applied  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  laws  tliat  it  must  be 
repelled  by  force;  that  Congress  could  not,  without  invol\ing 
itself  in  disgrace  and  the  countr)*  in  ruin,  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion :  and  yet  if  this  is  not  done  in  a  given  day,  or  if  any  attempt 
is  made  to  execute  the  laws,  the  Stale  is,  by  the  ordinance, 
declared  to  be  out  of  the  Union.  The  majority  of  a  Convention 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  have  dictated  these  terms,  or  rather 
Ibis  rejection  of  all  terms.,  in  the  name  of  the  peo])Ic  of  Stiuth 
Carolina.  It  is  true  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  speaks  of 
the  submission  of  their  grievances  to  a  Convention  of  all  the 
States,  which,  he  says,  they  "sincerely  and  anxiously  seek  and 
de^re."  Yet  this  obvious  and  constitutional  mode  of  obtaining 
the  sense  of  the  other  States  on  the  construction  of  the  federal 
compact,  and  amending  it,  H  necessary,  has  never  been 
attempted  by  those  who  have  urged  the  State  on  to  this 
destructive  measure.  The  State  might  have  proposed  the  call 
for  a  General  Convention  to  the  other  States;  and  Congress, 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  them  concurred,  must  have  called  it. 
But  the  first  ma^trate  of  South  Carolina,  when  he  expressed 
a  hope  that,  "on  a  review  by  Congress  and  the  functionaries  of 
the  General  Government,  of  the  merits  of  the  controveisy,'* 
such  a  Convention  will  be  accorded  to  them,  must  have  known 
that  neither  Congress,  nor  any  functionary  of  the  General 
Government,  has  authority  to  call  such  a  Convention,  unless  it 
be  demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the  States.  This  suggestion, 
then,  is  another  instance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  with  which  this  crisis  has  teen 
madly  hurried  on ;  or  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  tlie  people 
that  a  constitutional  remedy  had  been  sought  and  refused.  If 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  "  anxiously  desire"  a  General 
Convention  to  consider  their  complaints,  why  have  they  not 
made  application  for  it  in  the  way  the  Constitution  points  out? 
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The  assertion  that  they  "earnestly  seek  it"  is  completely 
negatived  by  the  omission. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  A  small 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  in  the  Union  have  elected 
delegates  to  a  State  Convention;  that  Convention  has  ordained 
that  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  Slates  must  be  repealed, 
or  that  they  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  has  recommended  to  the  Legislature  the  ris- 
ing of  an  army  to  carr\'  the  secession  into  eflect,  and  that  he 
may  be  empowered  to  give  clearances  to  vessels  in  the  name 
of  the  State.  No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  has  yet 
bwn  committed,  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  hourly  appre- 
hended; and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  mstrument  to  proclaim,  not 
only  that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  CoTistitution  "to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  shall  be  per- 
formed to  the  extent  of  the  ponTrs  already  vested  in  me  by 
law,  or  of  such  others  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  devise . 
and  entrust  to  me  for  that  purpose,  but  to  warn  the  citizens^ 
of  South  Carolina  who  have  been  deluded  into  an  opposition 
to  the  laws,  of  the  danger  they  will  incur  by  obedience  to  the 
illegal  and  disorganizing  ordinance  of  the  Convention ;  to  exhort 
those  who  have  refused  to  support  it  to  persevere  in  their  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  theii  country; 
and  to  point  out  to  all  the  perilous  situation  into  which  the 
good  people  of  that  State  have  been  led,  and  that  the  course 
they  are  urged  to  pursue  is  one  of  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  very 
State  whose  rights  they  affect  to  support.  .  .  , 
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Down  to  the  time  of  Calhoun,  it  was  cummonly  held  that  the  UnioD 
had  been  formed  by  an  agreement  or  compact  to  which  the  States  were 
panics.  When  the  Constitution  was  framed,  sovereignty  was  divided. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  saiH  in  Chisholm  tt.  Georgia,  "The  United  Slates 
are  sovereign  as  to  all  the  powers  of  gox'cmmcnt  actually  surrendered. 
Each  Sutc  in  the  Union  is  sovereiitn  as  to  the  powers  reserved."  In  his 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  President  Jackson  rom- 
batcd  nullification  on  the  ground  that  the  Union  was  n  binding  compact. 
The  foremost  defender  of  the  nationalist  theory  of  the  Union  was  Daniel 
Webster.  In  his  famous  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  Senate,  January  36  and  37, 
i8io.  he  repudiated  Ibe  current  compact  theory.  He  contended  that  the 
Union  nas  established  by  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  just  as  a  State 
coDBlitution  \i  formed  by  an  agreement  between  individuals.  "When  the 
people  agree  to  erect  a  government  and  actually  erect  it,  the  thing  is  done, 
aod  the  agreement  is  at  an  end.  The  compact  Is  eiccutcd,  and  the  end 
designed  by  it  is  attained"  From  Webster's  point  of  view,  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  a  contract,  but  a  supreme  law  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  'I"he  Union  is  "  the  association  of  the  peo- 
ple imder  a  constitution  of  government,  uniting  their  highest  interests, 
cementing  their  present  enjoyments,  and  blending  in  an  indiviuble  mass 
all  their  hopes  for  the  future." 

103,  The  Federal  Compact  a  Binding  Obligation.^ 

The  Constiturion  of  the  United  States  then  forms  a  govertt' 
ment.  not  a  league;  and  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact 
between  the  States,  or  in  any  other  manner,  its  character  is  the 
same.  It  is  a  government  in  which  all  the  people  are  repre- 
sented, which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individtiaUy,  not 
upon  the  States  —  they  retained  all  the  power  they  did  not 
grant.  But  each  State  ha\'ing  expres-sly  parted  with  so  many 
powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the  other  States,  a  single 
nation,  cannot,  from  that  period,  possess  any  right  to  secede, 
because  such  secession  docs  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys 

'  Proclamation  of  Pmklent  Jaclcsoa  to  the  People  of  South  Carolina, 
Oeceniber  10,  1833.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
n,  648-50  passim. 
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the  unity  of  a  nation;  and  any  injur>'  to  that  unity  is  not  only 
a  breach  which  would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  com- 
pact, but  it  is  an  offence  against  the  whole  Union.  To  say  that 
any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Umun,  is  to  say 
that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation,  because  it  would  be  a 
solecism  to  contend  that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  di^solvoj 
its  connexion  with  the  other  parts,  to  thctr  injury  or  ruin,  with'-^ 
out  committing  any  offence.  Secession,  like  any  other  revolu- 
tionary act,  may  be  morally  justified  by  the  extremity 
oppression;  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right,  is  confuundii 
th^  meaning  of  terms;  and  can  only  be  done  through  gross 
error,  or  to  deceive  those  who  arc  willing  to  assert  a  right,  but 
would  pause  before  they  made  a  revolution,  or  incur  the  pen- 
alties consequent  on  a  failure- 

Because  the  Um'on  was  formed  by  compact,  it  is  said  the 
parties  to  that  compact  may,  when  they  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  depart  from  it:  but  tt  is  precisely  because  it  is  a 
compact  that  they  cannot.  A  compact  is  an  agreement  or 
binding  obligation.  It  may  by  its  terms  have  a  sanction  or 
penalty  for  its  breach  or  it  may  not.  If  it  contains  no  sanction, 
it  may  be  broken  with  no  other  consequence  than  moral  guilt: 
if  it  have  a  sanction,  then  the  breach  insures  the  designated  or 
implied  penalty.  A  league  between  independent  nations,  gen- 
erally, has  no  sanction  other  than  a  moral  one;  or  if  it  should 
contain  a  penally,  as  there  k  no  common  superior,  it  cannot  be 
enforced.  A  government,  on  the  contrary,  always  has  a  sanc- 
tion, express  or  implied;  and.  in  our  case,  il  is  both  necessarily 
implied  and  expressly  ^ven.  An  attempt,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
destroy  a  government,  is  an  offence  by  whatever  means  the 
constitutional  compact  may  have  been  formed,  and  such 
government  has  the  right,  by  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  pass 
acts  for  punishing  the  offender,  unless  that  right  is  modified, 
restrained,  or  resumed  by  the  constitutional  act.  In  our  system, 
although  it  is  modified  in  the  case  of  treason,  yet  authority  is  ex- 
pressly given  to  pass  ail  laws  necessar)-  to  carr>'  its  powers  into 
eifect.and.under  tills  grant, provi^OQ  has  beenmade  for  punish- 
ing acts  which  obstruct  the  due  administration  of  the  laws. .  . . 
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The  States  severally  have  not  retained  their  entire  sover- 
eignty. It  has  been  shown  that,  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation, 
not  members  of  a  league,  they  surrendered  many  of  their 
essential  parts  of  sovereignty.  The  right  to  make  treaties  — 
declare  war  —  levy  taxes  —  exercise  exclusive  judicial  and 
legislative  powers  —  were  all  of  them  functions  of  sovereign 
power.  The  States,  then,  for  all  these  purposes,  were  no  longer 
sovereign.  The  allegiance  of  their  citizens  was  transferred,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States: 
they  became  American  citizens,  and  owed  obedience  to  the 
CoT\stitulion  of  the  Uiiited  States,  and  to  laws  made  in  con- 
formity vdth  the  powers  it  vested  in  Congress.  This  last  posi- 
tion has  not  been,  and  cannot  be  denied.  How,  then,  can  that 
State  be  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent  whose  citizens 
owe  obedience  to  laws  not  made  by  it,  and  wliose  magistrates 
are  sworn  to  disregard  those  laws  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  those  passed  by  another?  What  shows  conclusively  that 
the  States  cannot  be  said  to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sover- 
eignty, is,  that  they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to  punish  treason, 
not  treason  against  their  separate  power,  but  treason  against 
the  United  States.  Treason  is  an  offence  against  sovereignty. 
and  sovereignty  must  reside  with  the  power  to  punish  it.  But 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  are  not  less  sacred  because 
they  have,  for  their  common  interest,  made  the  General 
_  Government  a  depository  of  these  powers.  .  .  . 

^H  104.  WehsUr's  Reply  to  Uayne  of  South  Carolina,} 

^V  1  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

r  to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  inter- 

I  fere,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this  Government  tran.scends 

I  its  constitutional  Emits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation  of  its 

%  laws.  .  .  . 

^B  U^at  he  contends  for,  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  to  interrupt 

^^  the  administration  of  the  constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of 

^^  those  who  are  chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct 

k 


*  Senate.  January  96-27,  1830-  Works  of  Daniel  W^Mer  (1851),  m, 
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intaferaice.  in  form  of  law,  of  the  States,  m  virtue  of  tibexr 
so^*eTeiga  capacit>-.  The  inherent  right  in  the  people  to  refonn 
dicir  go^'anment,  I  do  not  deny;  and  they  have  anothn'  ri^t, 
and  that  is.  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws,  without  overturn- 
ing the  Go\*«nment.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine,  that  unoxisti- 
tutional  laws  bind  the  people.  The  great  question  is,  whose 
pRTDgati\-e  is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  or  uncoa- 
stitutionaUt\'  of  the  laws?  CM  that,  the  main  debate  hinges. 
The  {Kt^wsition,  that,  in  case  of  a  su;^>osed  violation  of  the 
constitution  by  Congress,  the  States  have  &  constitutional  ri^t 
to  iaterf«e.  and  annul  the  law  of  Congress,  is  the  prc^xKition 
of  the  gentieman:  I  do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentieman  had 
intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the  right  of  revolution,  for 
justifiable  cause,  he  would  ha\'e  said  only  what  all  agree  to. 
But  I  cannot  concet\'e  that  there  can  be  a  middle  course, 
between  submission  to  the  laws,  when  regulariy  pronounced 
constitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance,  whidi  is 
revolution,  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  say,  the  ri^t  of  a 
State  to  annul  a  law  of  Congress,  cannot  be  maintained  but 
<xi  the  ground  of  the  unalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  c^pres- 
son;  that  is  to  say.  upon  the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit 
that  there  is  an  ultimate  \ioIent  remedy,  above  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  which  may  be  resorted 
to.  whai  a  re\-x}Iution  is  to  be  justified.  But  I  do  not  admit 
that,  under  the  constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  there 
is  any  mode  in  which  a  State  CKjvenunenE,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress  of  the  General 
Govonment,  by  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. 

This  leads  us  to  iniiutre  into  the  origin  of  this  Government, 
and  the  source  of  its  jK>wvr.  Whose  agwit  is  it?  Is  it  the  crea- 
ture of  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people? 
If  the  G<)vemment  of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the 
State  Governments.  thc»  they  may  control  it,  provided  they 
can  agree  in  the  manner  of  wntroUing  it ;  if  it  be  the  agent  of  the 
people,  then  the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it,  modify, 
or  a'l'orm  it.    tt  is  observable  t^oough,  that  the  doctrine  for 
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which  the  honorable  gentleman  contends  leads  him  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  not  only  that  this  General  Govern- 
ment is  the  creature  of  the  States,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of 
each  of  the  Stales,  se\'eraily ;  so  that  each  may  assert  the  power, 
for  itself,  of  dctemiiiung  whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of 
its  authority.  It  is  the  servant  of  four  and  twenty  masters,  of 
different  nills  and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey 
all.  This  absurdity  (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  mis- 
conception as  to  the  origin  of  this  Government  and  its  true 
character.  It  is.  sir,  the  people's  constitution,  the  people's  Gov- 
ermnent;  made  for  the  people;  made  by  the  people;  and  an- 
swerable to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
declared  that  this  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We 
must  either  admit  the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority. 
The  States  are,  unquestionably,  sovereign,  so  far  as  their  sov- 
ereignty is  not  affected  by  this  supreme  law.  But  the  State 
legislatures,  as  political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet 
not  sovereign  over  the  people.  So  far  as  the  people  have  given 
power  to  the  General  Government,  so  far  the  grant  is  unques- 
tionably good,  and  the  Government  holds  of  the  people,  and 
not  of  the  State  Governments.  We  are  all  agents  of  the  same 
supreme  power,  the  people.  The  General  Government  and  the 
State  Governments  derive  theirauthority  from  the  same  sourte. 
Neither  can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be  called  primary,  though 
one  is  delinite  and  restricted,  and  the  other  general  and  resid- 
uary. The  National  Government  possesses  those  powers  which 
it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  on  it,  and  no  more. 
All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State  Governments  or  to  the  people 
themselves.  So  far  as  the  people  have  restrained  State  sover- 
eignty, by  the  expression  of  their  will,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  so  far,  it  must  he  admitted.  Stale  sovereignty 
is  effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  controlled  farther.  The  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred, 
propounds  that  State  sovereignty  is  only  to  be  controlled  by 
its  own  ''feeling  of  justice;"  that  is  to  say.  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
trolled at  all :  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  own  feelings  is  under 
no  legal  control.  Now,  howe\*er  men  may  think  this  ought  to 
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be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  chosen 
to  impose  control  on  State  sovereignties.  There  are  those, 
doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left  without  restraint;  but 
the  constitution  has  ordered  the  matter  differently.  To  make 
war,  for  instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty;  but  the  consti- 
tution declares  that  no  State  shall  make  ttiir.  To  coin  money 
is  another  exercise  of  sovereign  power;  but  no  State  is  at  h'b- 
ert)-  to  coin  money.  Again,  the  constitution  says  that  no  sover- 
eign State  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to  make  a  treaty.  .  .  . 

1  mu.st  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  this  supposed  right  of 
the  states  derived?  Where  do  they  find  the  power  to  interfere 
nith  the  laws  of  the  Union?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the  honor- 
able gentleman  maintains,  is  a  notion  founded  in  a  total  mis- 
apprehension, in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  iJopular  Government,  erected  by  the  people;  those  who 
adniinister  it,  responsible  to  tlie  people;  and  itself  capable  of 
being  amended  and  modified,  just  as  the  people  may  choose  it 
should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly  emanating  from  the 
people,  as  the  Slate  Governments.  It  is  created  for  one  pur- 
pose; the  Slate  Governments  for  another.  It  has  its  owti 
powers;  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more  authority  with 
them  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Congress,  than  with 
Congress  to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to 
administer  a  constitution  emanating  immediately  from  the 
people,  and  trusted,  by  them,  to  our  administration.  It  is  not 
the  creature  of  the  State  Governments.  .  .  . 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  Government.  They  gave 
it  a  constitution;  and  in  that  constitution  they  have  enumerated 
the  powers  which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  ha\T  made  it  a 
limited  Government.  They  have  defined  its  authority.  They 
have  restrained  i  i  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  granted ; 
and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  the 
people.  But,  sir.  they  ha\*e  not  stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they 
would  have  accomplished  but  half  their  work.  No  definition 
can  be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  no  limitation 
so  precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who  then  shall  con- 
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strue  this  grant  of  the  people?  Wlio  shall  interpret  their  will, 
where  it  may  be  supposed  they  hnvc  left  it  doubtful?  With 
whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimiLte  right  of  deciding  on  the 
powers  of  the  Government?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in 
the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  Government 
itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the 
main  design,  for  which  the  whole  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  was,  to  establish  a  Government  that  should  not  be 
obliged  to  act  through  State  agency,  or  depend  on  State  opinion 
and  State  discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite  enough  of  that 
kind  of  government,  under  the  Confederacy.  Under  that  sys- 
tem, the  legal  action,  the  application  of  law  to  individuals, 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  States.  Congress  could  only  recom- 
mend; their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force,  till  the  States  had 
adopted  and  sanctioned  thcra?  Are  we  in  that  condition  stiU? 
Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  discretion,  and  State  con- 
struction? Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  under  which  we  sit.  But,  sir,  the  people 
have  wisely  provided,  in  the  constitution  itself,  a  proper,  suit- 
able mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitutional 
law.  There  are.  in  the  constitxition,  grants  of  powers  to  Con- 
gress, and  restrictions  on  these  powers.  There  arc,  also,  pro- 
hibitions on  the  States.  Some  authority  must,  therefore,  ne- 
cessarily eiist,  ha\ing  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and 
ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these  grants,  restrictions,  and 
prohibitions.  Thecon-stitution  has,  itself, pointed  out,  ordained, 
and  established,  that  authority.  How  has  it  accomplished  this 
great  and  essential  end?  By  declaring,  sir,  that  "the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anj-thing  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

This,  sir,  was  the  firet  great  step.  By  this,  the  supremacy  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The 
people  so  will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United  States 
passed  in  pursuance  of  it.  But  who  shall  decide  this  question 
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of  interference?  To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal?  This,  sir,  the 
constitution  itself  decides  also,  by  declaring  "that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States."  These  two  provisions,  ar, 
cover  the  wholeground.  They  are,  in  truth,  thekey-stone  of  the 
arch.  With  these,  it  is  a  constitution;  without  them,  it  is  a 
confederacy.  In  pursuance  of  these  dear  and  express  provisions, 
Congress  established,  at  its  very  first  session,  in  the  Judicial 
Act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing 
all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a  Government.  .  .  . 

If  any  thing  be  found  in  the  national  constitution,  dther  by 
original  provision,  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought 
not  to  be  in  it,  the  people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any 
construction  be  established,  unacceptable  to  them,  so  as  to 
become,  practically,  a  part  of  the  constitution,  they  will  amend 
it  at  their  own  sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people  choose 
to  maintain  it  as  it  is;  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse 
to  change  it,  who  has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  State 
Legislatures,  a  right  to  alter  it,  either  by  interference,  construc- 
tion, or  otherwise?  Gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  recollect  that 
the  people  have  any  power  to  do  anything  for  themselves;  they 
imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them  any  longer  than  they  are 
under  the  close  guardianship  of  the  State  Legislatures.  Sir, 
the  people  have  not  trusted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral constitution,  to  these  hands.  They  have  required  other 
security,  and  taken  other  bonds.  They  have  chosen  to  trust 
themselves,  first,  to  the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  to 
such  construction  as  the  Government  itself,  in  doubtful  cases, 
should  put  on  its  own  powers,  under  their  oaths  of  office,  and 
subject  to  their  responsibility  to  them:  just  as  the  people  of  a 
State  trust  their  own  State  Governments  with  a  similar  power. 
Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  fre- 
quent elections,  and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their  own 
servants  and  agents,  whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  they 
have  reposed  trust  in  the  Judicial  power,  which,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  trustworthy,  they  have  made  as  respectable,  as  dis- 
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interested,  and  as  independent  as  was  practicable.  Fourthly, 
they  have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  high  exped- 
iency, on  their  known  and  admitted  power  to  alter  or  amend 
the  constitution,  peaceably  and  quietly,  whenever  experience 
shall  point  out  defects  or  imperfections.  And,  finally,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have,  at  no  time,  in  no  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  authorized  any  State  Legislature  to  con- 
strue or  interpret  their  high  instrument  of  Government;  much 
less  to  interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to  arrest  its  course  and 
operation.  .  .  . 
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Tbe  incidents  referred  lo  by  the  Court  In  the  case  of  Lutlicr  r.  Borden 
occuned  dtuUif  the  Dorr  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, Rbode  Island  continued  ber  royal  charter  as  the  orguuii:  law  of  thu 
Commonwealth.  Under  this  constituiion  the  suffrage  was  (reatly  re- 
stricted and  much  discontent  v,as  rife.  Repeated  efforts  were  mode  to 
amend  the  constitution,  but  these  were  invariably  defeated  by  the  op- 
position of  the  legal  voters.  Finally,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  a 
convention  to  be  elected  by  univers^  sufftaRc,  which  should  draft  a  coa- 
stilulion  00  democratic  lines.  The  movement  so  far  auccecdcd  that  a  con- 
vention \rss  held  and  a  constitution  drafted.  The  attempt  U>  put  this 
new  constitution  into  operation  led  to  open  rebellion.  The  governor  of 
the  State  then  called  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  aid. 

105.  President  Tyler  to  the  Governor  oj  Rhode  Island} 

.  .  .  This  is  tbe  first  occasion,  so  far  as  the  government  of  a 
State  and  its  people  arc  concerned,  on  whicK  it  has  become 
necessary  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  cxerdsing  these  high 
and  most  important  constitutional  and  legal  functions.  By 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  above  recited  acts  of  Congress, 
your  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  see,  that  no  power  is  vested  in 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  anticipate  insurrection- 
ary movements  against  the  Government  of  Rhode  Island,  so 
as  to  sanction  the  interposition  of  the  military  authority,  but 
that  there  must  be  an  actual  insurrection  manileslcd  by  lawless 
assemlilages  of  the  people  or  otherwise,  to  whom  a  proclama- 
tion may  be  addressed,  and  who  may  be  required  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  respective  abodes.  I  have,  however,  to 
assure  >-our  Excellency  that  should  the  time  arrive,  (and  ray 
fer\'ent  prayer  is  that  it  may  never  come,)  when  an  insurrec- 
tion shall  exist  against  the  Government  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
a  requisition  shall  be  made  upon  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  that  protection  which  is  guarantied  to  each 

*  April  II,  1S43.  Broadtide  in  Yale  University  Library. 
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State  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  I  shall  not  be  found  to 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  a  duty,  which  while  it  would 
be  the  most  painful,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  imiK:rative. 
I  have  also  to  say  that,  in  such  a  contingency,  the  Executive 
could  not  look  into  real  or  supposed  defects  of  the  existing 
go\-eniment,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  some  other  plan  of 
government  proposed  for  adoption  was  better  suited  to  the 
wants  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  any  portion 
of  her  citizens.  To  throw  the  Executive  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment into  any  such  controversy,  would  be  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent the  armed  arbitrator  between  the  people  of  the  different 
States  and  their  constituted  authorities,  and  might  lead  to  an 
usiirpwl  power.  danRcrous  alike  to  the  stability  of  the  State 
Governments  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  my  duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  respect  the  requisi- 
tions of  that  ^vcnmicnt  which  has  been  recognized  as  the 
existing  Government  of  the  State  through  all  time  past,  until 
1  shall  be  atlvised  in  regular  manner,  that  it  has  been  altered 
and  abolished,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place,  by  legal 
and  peaceable  procKwlings,  adopted  and  pursued  by  the 
authorities  and  people  of  the  State.  .  .  . 

106.  Memorial  of  the  Democraiic  Members  of  tia  Legislature  of 

Rhode  Island.' 

...  A  large  majority  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  after 
ha\'ing  long  waiteil  in  vain  for  an  amendment,  through  the  old 
cli&rtcr  government,  of  the  political  institutions  of  tliis  State, 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity  to  the  standard  of 
a  democratic  republic,  to  defme  and  regulate  the  unlimited 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  secure  to  tlie  people 
tlie  right  of  suffrage  and  other  just  rights,  of  which  they  had 
Jong  been  deprivc<l,  in  the  exercise  of  their  original  sovereign 
, capacity,  did,  in  December,  1841,  rightfully  adopt  and  duly 
ratify  a  constitution  of  government,  republican  in  its  form  and 
character,  agreeably  to  the  guaranty  of  the  constitution  of  the 
*  Februaty  x,  1844.  Uvuit  Reports,  No.  546.  zi  Coog.,  1  Scss. 
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United  States.  The  votes  pvcn  in  for  thb  constitution  were 
signed  by  the  voters,  and  have  been  carefull>'  presented  as  a 
standing  evidence  of  the  n-ill  and  action  of  the  people. 

Prenously  to  the  election  of  a  government  under  the  people's 
constitution,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  letter 
to  the  Governor,  then  acting  under  the  charter  and  laws,  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  proceeding  to 
amend  the  institutions  of  a  State,  and  declares,  in  efTect,  that 
the  only  valid  change  must  be  made  by  "the  authorities  and 
people;"  placing  the  "authorities"  before  the  people,  making 
their  consent  and  permission  requisite  to  the  action  of  the 
people,  and  reversing  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  our 
democratic  republic  —  that  all  just  government  is  founded  in 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  and  that  the  people  are,  of  course, 
superior  to  the  servants  intrusted  with  temporary  power  for 
convenience,  and  in  order  to  do  the  will  of  thdr  superiors. 

A  majority  of  the  old  charter  House  of  Representatives  was 
elected  by  towns  containing  less  than  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  and  the  voters  in  these  towns  were  a  third 
of  the  adult  male  inhabitants;  so  that  the  people  of  this  State 
were  ruled,  under  the  old  charter  system,  by  one-ninth  part  of 
the  adutt  male  population,  without  whose  pennission,  through 
their  "authorities"  in  the  General  Assembly,  according  to  the 
President,  they  could  never  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
inalienable  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  leaving  to  each  State 
the  question  who  are  the  people,  we  contend  that  a  majority 
of  the  whole  people  arc  competent,  of  themselves,  without 
pennission,  by  an  authentic  act,  to  change  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  undersigned  \vould  call  your  attention  to  another  im- 
portant fact  —  that  there  was  no  mode  prescribed  by  charter, 
law.  or  usage,  in  this  State,  for  proceeding  to  change  the 
government  and  to  form  a  written  constitution.  All  that  the 
Assembly  could  do  was  to  request  the  people  to  act;  and  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  or  not;  and  could  act  as  well  without 
the  request,  which  gave  no  power,  as  with  it. 

The  President,  in  his  letter  aforesaid,  conveyed  the  threat 
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of  an  inten'ention  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  in  case 
the  proceedings  of  the  people  to  set  up  their  government  should 
be  persisted  in;  and  by  increasing  tlic  number  of  troops  at  New- 
port, and  by  other  demonstrations  within  striking  distance, 
he  gave  all  the  advantages  of  actual  military  cooperation 
and  invasion  to  the  old  charter  party  and  their  government, 
and  enabled  them,  with  the  union  of  the  State  treasury  and 
the  military,  to  suppress  the  government  elected  under  the 
people's  constitution;  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  our  dti- 
zeos;  maintain  martial  law  over  the  people,  in  derogation  of  all 
law;  to  impose  on  the  people,  while  thus  under  duress,  another 
constitution,  unjust,  restrictive,  and  anti-republican,  adopted 
by  less  than  one-third  of  the  adult  male  citizens;  and,  generally, 
to  govern  the  State  as  a  conquered  tcrritorj',  by  despotic  laws 
and  by  the  mihtary.  and  to  ejcercbe  a  political  proscription, 
extending  through  al!  the  relations  of  Bociet>'  and  business, 
such  as  has  never  before  been  witnessed  in  any  State  in  this 
Union.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  been  driven  from  the  State, 
into  exile,  by  the  course  of  the  successful  party.  Large  numbers 
have  been  imprisoned,  and  about  fifteen  are  now  under  indict- 
ments for  pretended  treason  and  misdemeanors.  One  of  their 
number  (Thomas  W.  Dorr,  who  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  under  the  people's  constitution)  has  been  kept  in  close 
prison  for  more  than  three  months,  under  a  charge  of  treason; 
but,  in  reality,  for  attempting  to  maintain,  according  to  hia 
oath  of  office,  the  people's  constitution,  and  for  carrying  out 
the  doctrines  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence. 

The  undersigned  belie\'e.  and  affirm,  that  this  intL-rfercnce 
of  the  President  in  the  affairs  of  a  State,  small  of  territory,  easy 
of  access,  with  an  imperfect  military'  organization,  and  incap- 
able, by  itself,  of  resisting  a  powerful  attack  from  abroad,  had 
the  effect  of  overawing  the  people  and  of  strengthening  the 
adverse  party;  and  that  it  mainly  caused  the  overthrow  of  the 
people's  constiturion  and  government.  If  the  President  had  let 
us  alone,  the  new  go^x•mmcnt  would  have  been  peaceably 
established,  and  generally  acquiesced  in. 

The  undersigned  desire  to  make  their  solemn  protest  against 
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the  course  pursued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If. 
under  the  name  of  suppressing  "insurrections"  and  repressing 
"domestic  violence,"  the  President  can  thus  control  the 
States  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  cast  the  sword  into  the 
scale  of  the  party  which  he  espouses,  he  is.  in  fact,  a  military 
dictator  of  all-absorbing  powers,  to  be  brought  out  as  occasion 
may  require;  State  rights  are  a  mockery,  and  the  declaration 
of  independence  is  (as  it  is  here  asserted  to  be)  "a  rhetorical 
flourish,"  intended  for  a  purpose  long  since  gone  by;  pt^ular 
sovereignty  is  a  delusion;  and  we  have  not,  as  was  supposed 
at  the  Revolution,  escaped  from  the  aristocratic  and  monarchial 
doctrine  of  the  Old  World  —  that  government  is  sovereign, 
and  the  people  are  subjects.  .  .  . 

107.  Lttiher  v.  Bord^} 

Jlr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court:" 
This  case  has  arisen  out  of  the  unfortunate  political  difTer- 
ences  which  agitated  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  tn  1S41  and 
1842. 

It  is  an  action  of  trespass  brought  by  Martin  Luther,  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  against  Luther  M.  Borden  and  other  defend- 
ants, in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  (or  the  district  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  breaking  and  entering  the  plaintiff's  house. 
Ttie  defendants  justify  upon  the  ground  tliat  large  numbers  of 
men  were  asscnible<l  in  different  parts  of  the  Stale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  government  by  military-  force,  and 
were  actually  levying  war  upon  the  State;  that,  in  order  to 
defend  itself  from  this  insurrection,  the  State  was  declared  by 
competent  authority  to  be  under  martial  law;  that  the  plaintiff 
was  engaged  in  the  insurrection ;  and  that  the  defendants,  bdng 
in  the  miUtarj-  service  of  the  State,  by  command  of  thrir 
superior  ofncer,  broke  and  entered  the  bouse  and  searched  the 
rooms  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  supposed  to  be  there  concealed, 
in  order  to  arrest  him.  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible.  The 
plaintiff  replied,  that  the  tre^iass  n*as  committed  by  the 
defendants  of  their  own  proper  wrong,  and  without  any  such 

^  Supreme  Coun  of  the  Uoitcd  States,  184S.  7  Howd,  1. 
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cause;  and  upon  the  issue  joined  on  this  replioition,  the  parties 
proceeded  to  trial.  .  .  .  The  existence  and  authority  of  the 
government  under  which  the  defendants  acted,  was  called  in 
question;  and  the  plaint-ifl  insists,  that,  before  the  acts  com- 
plained of  were  committed,  that  government  had  been  dis- 
placed and  annulled  by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that 
the  plaintiflf  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  lawful  authority 
of  the  State,  and  the  defendants  themselves  were  in  arms 
against  it.  .  .  . 

The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  ^hall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and  on 
the  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive  (when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

Under  this  article  of  the  constitution  it  rests «ith  Congress  to 
decide  what  government  is  the  established  one  in  a  State.  For 
as  the  United  States  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican 
government,  Congress  must  necessarily  decide  what  govern- 
ment is  established  in  the  State  before  it  can  determine  whether 
it  is  republican  or  not.  And  when  the  senators  and  represent- 
atives of  a  State  are  admitted  into  the  councils  of  the  Union, 
the  authority  of  the  government  under  which  Lhey  are  ap- 
pointed, as  well  as  its  republican  character,  is  recognized  by 
the  proper  constitutional  authority.  And  its  deci^on  is  bind- 
ing on  every  other  department  of  the  government,  and  could 
not  be  questioned  in  a  judicial  tribunal.  It  is  true  that  the 
contest  in  tliis  case  did  not  last  long  enough  to  bring  the  matter 
to  this  issue;  and  as  no  senators  or  representatives  were  elected 
under  the  authorityof  the  govemmentof  which  Mr.  Dorr  was  the 
hejui,  Congress  was  not  called  upon  to  decide  the  controversy. 
Yet  the  right  to  decide  is  placed  there,  and  not  in  the  courts. 

So,  too,  as  relates  to  the  clause  in  the  above-mentioned 
article  of  the  constitution,  pro\*iding  for  cases  of  domestic 
violence,  ft  rested  with  Congress,  too,  to  determine  upon  the 
means  proper  to  be  adopted  to  fulfil  this  guarantee.  They 
might,  if  they  had  deemed  it  most  adWsable  to  do  so,  have 
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placed  it  m  the  power  of  a  court  to  decide  when  the  contin- 
gency had  happt-ncd  which  required  the  federal  government 
to  interfere.  But  Congress  thought  otherwise,  and  no  doubt 
wisely;andby  the  act  of  February  28, 1 795,  provided  that,  "in 
case  of  an  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the  government 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  application  of  the  legislature  of  such  State  or  of  the  executive, 
when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  to  call  forth  such  num- 
ber of  militia  of  any  other  State  or  States,  as  may  be  applied 
for,  as  he  may  judge  sufTicient  to  suppress  such  insurrection." 

By  this  act,  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  exigency  had 
arisen  upon  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  to  interfere,  is  given  to  the  Preadent.  He  is  to  act  upon 
tlie  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  and 
consequently  he  must  determine  what  body  of  men  constitute 
the  Ic^slaturc,  and  who  is  thcgovcmor,  before  hccan  act.  The 
fact  that  both  parties  claim  the  right  to  the  government,  can- 
not alter  the  case,  for  both  cannot  be  entitled  to  it.  If  there  is 
an  armed  conflict,  h'ke  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is 
a  case  of  domestic  violence,  and  one  of  the  parties  must  be  in 
insurrection  against  the  lawful  government-  And  the  President 
must,  of  necessity,  decide  which  is  the  government,  and  which 
part}*  is  unlawfully  arrayed  against  it,  before  he  can  perform 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

After  the  President  has  acted  and  called  out  the  militia,  is  a 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  authorized  to  inquire  whether 
his  decision  was  right?  Could  the  court,  while  the  ixirties  were 
actually  contending  in  arms  for  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, call  witnesses  before  it,  and  inquire  which  party  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  the  people?  If  it  could,  then  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  court  (proxided  it  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  had  decided  incorrectly)  to  discharge 
those  who  were  arrested  or  detained  by  the  troops  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  or  the  government  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  endeavoring  to  maintain.  If  the  judicial  power  ex- 
tends so  far.  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  guarantee  of  anarchy,  and  not  of  order.  Vet 
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if  this  right  docs  not  reside  in  the  courts  when  the  conflict  is 
raging  —  if  the  judicial  power  is,  at  that  time,  bound  to  follow 
the  decision  of  the  political,  it  must  be  equally  bound  when  the 
contest  is  over.  It  cannot,  when  peace  is  restored,  punish  as 
oSensesand  crimes  the  acts  which  it  before  recognised,  and  was 
bound  to  recognize,  as  lawful. 

It  is  true  that  la  this  case  the  militia  were  not  called  out  by 
the  President.  But  upon  the  application  of  the  governor  under 
the  charter  gavemm«it,  the  President  recognized  him  as  the 
executive  power  of  the  State,  and  took  measures  to  call  out  the 
milida  to  support  liis  authority,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary 
for  the  general  government  to  interfere;  and  it  la  admitted  In 
the  argument  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  decision  that 
put  an  end  to  the  armed  opposition  to  the  charter  government, 
and  prevented  any  further  efforts  to  establish  b>'  force  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  The  interference  of  the  President,  there- 
fore, by  announcing  his  determination,  was  as  effectual  as  if 
the  militia  had  been  assembled  under  his  orders.  And  it  should 
be  equally  authoritative.  For  certainly  no  court  of  the  United 
States,  vfith  a  knowledge  of  this  decision,  would  have  been 
justified  in  recognizing  the  opposing  partyas  the  lawful  govern- 
ment, or  in  treating  as  wrongdoers  or  insurgents  the  officers  of 
tlie  government  which  the  President  had  recognized,  and  was 
prepared  to  support  by  an  armed  force.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
nations,  the  government  acknowledged  by  the  President  is 
always  recognized  in  the  courts  of  justice.  And  this  principle 
has  been  applied  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  the  sovereign  States 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  said  that  this  power  in  the  President  is  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  may  be  abused.  All  power  may  be  abused  if  placed 
in  unwortliy  hands.  But  it  wuuld  be  difficult,  we  think,  to 
point  out  any  other  hands  in  which  this  power  would  be  more 
safe,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  effectual.  When  dtizeos 
of  the  same  State  are  in  arms  against  each  other,  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities  unable  to  execute  the  laws,  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  must  be  prompt,  or  it  is  of  little 
value.  The  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice 
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would  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  crisis.  Aad  the  elc^-utcd  office 
of  the  President,  chosen  as  he  is  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  high  responsibility  he  could  not  fail  to  feel  when 
acting  in  a  case  of  so  much  moment,  appear  to  furnish,  as  strong 
safcfruards  against  a  wilful  abuse  of  power  as  human  prudence 
and  foresight  couJd  well  provide.  At  all  events,  it  is  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  respected  and  enforced  in  its  judicial 
tribunals.  .  .  . 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  President,  in  exercising  thLs  power,  shall 
fall  into  error,  or  invade  the  rights  of  the  pi-ople  of  the  State, 
it  would  be  in  thepowerof  Congress  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
But  the  courts  must  administer  tlie  law  as  they  find  it.  .  .  . 

Much  of  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  plaintilT  turned 
upon  political  rights  and  political  questions,  upon  which  the 
court  has  been  urged  to  ejqjress  an  opinion.  We  decline  doing 
so.  The  high  power  has  been  conferred  on  this  court  of  passing 
judgment  upon  the  acts  of  the  state  soverdgnties,  and  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  federal  government, 
and  of  determining  whether  they  arc  beyond  the  limits  of  power 
marked  out  for  them  respectively  by  the  constitution  of  tibe 
United  States.  This  tribunal,  therefore,  should  be  the  last  to 
overstep  the  boundaries  which  limit  its  own  juris(Uction.  And 
while  it  should  always  be  ready  to  meet  any  question  confided 
to  it  by  the  constitution,  it  is  equally  its  duty  not  to  pass 
beyond  \X&  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and  to  take  care  not 
to  involve  itself  in  discussions  which  properly  belong  to  other 
fonims.  No  one,  we  believe,  has  ever  doubted  the  propo&itioa, 
that,  according  to  the  institutions  of  this  country,  the  sover- 
eignty in  every  State  resides  in  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
that  they  may  alter  and  change  their  form  of  government  at 
thrar  own  pleasure.  But  whether  they  have  changed  it  or  not, 
by  abolishing  an  old  government,  and  establishing  a  new  one 
in  its  place,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  polirical  power. 
And  when  that  power  has  decided,  the  courts  are  bound  to  take 
notice  of  its  decision,  and  to  follow  it. 

The  judgment  oj  the  circuit  court  must,  there/ore,  be  a^rtncd. 
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"Cos*srtTmo!ra  arc  but  paper;  society  is  the  subslratum  of  govern- 
ment." said  Fisher  Ames.  The  earlier  rule  of  ihc  governing  dassca  was 
posfijiilc  because  socieiy  lecogoiutl  distincitons  and  the  masses  «'ere 
deferential.  The  opening  up  of  the  \\'estern  lands,  however,  weakened 
the  influence  of  the  old  Und-owning  class  and  exerted  a  Icx'eling  effect 
upon  society,  Plast  and  West.  The  demand  evCTywhcr*-  ff  r  Ult  fCmOVal ."^ 

all  restrictions  um^ii  thu  »iilTri,i?tn5-Trtrt""^r  •"^f"^-  H-in^y-pirfgiirinti  "nf 

Xiiifrican  ycietv.  H;tig^  masses  were  t>Jv:oinini;  politifa|K-  si^tf-r<^naftnu^ 
and  inaistcd  upon  a  direct  [^nirltnElon  m  the  work  of"g|tvi^rnm|j- 

io8.  Social  Condiiions  and  their  Politicai  Consetjuences.^ 

.  .  .  The  English  iaws  conceniing  the  transmission  of  prop- 
erty were  abolished  in  almost  all  the  States  at  tbc  time  of  the 
Revolution.  The  law  of  entail  was  so  modified  as  not  materially 
to  interrupt  the  free  drculation  of  propert>*.  The  first  genera- 
tion having  passed  away,  estates  began  to  be  parcelled  out; 
and  the  change  became  more  and  more  rapid  with  the  progress 
of  time.  And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  a  little  more  than  sixty 
years,  the  aspect  of  society  is  totally  altered ;  the  families  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors  are  almost  all  commingled  with  the 
general  mass.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  which  formerly  con- 
tained many  of  these,  there  are  but  two  who  still  keep  their 
heads  above  the  stream;  and  they  mtist  shortly  disappear.  The 
sons  of  these  opulent  citizens  have  become  merchants,  lawyers, 
or  physicians.  Most  of  them  have  lapsed  into  obscurity-  The 
last  trace  of  hereditar>'  ranks  and  distinctions  is  destroyed,  — 
the  law  of  partition  has  reduced  all  to  one  level. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  lack  of  wealthy  individuals 
in  the  United  SUtes;  I  know  of  no  countrj-,  indeed,  where  the 

'  Dc  Tocquc^'ille,  Democracy  in  Anurita  (nth  ed.,  trans,  by  Reeve], 
1, 63-67  passim.  The  author  records  observations  which  be  made  in  iSjt. 
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love  of  money  has  taken  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of 
men,  and  where  a  profoundcr  contempt  is  expressed  for  the 
theory  of  the  permanent  equality  of  property.  But  wealth 
circulates  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  experience  shows 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  two  succeeding  generations  in  the  full 
cnjojincnt  of  it. 

This  picture,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  be  over- 
charged, still  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  new  States  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  centurj',  a  few  bold  adventurers  began  to  penetrate  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  mass  of  tlic  population 
very  soon  began  to  move  m  that  direction:  communities  un- 
heard of  till  then  su<ldenly  appeared  in  the  desert.  States 
whose  names  were  not  in  existence  a  few  years  before,  claimed 
their  place  in  the  American  Union;  and  in  the  W'estem  settle^ 
ments  we  may  behold  democracy  arrived  at  its  utmost  limits. 
In  these  States,  founded  off-hand,  and  as  it  were  by  chance, 
the  inhabitants  arc  but  of  yesterday.  Scarcely  known  to  one 
another,  the  nearest  neighbors  are  ignorant  of  each  other's 
history.  In  this  part  of  the  American  continent,  therefore,  the 
population  has  escaped  the  influence  not  only  of  great  names 
and  great  wealth,  but  even  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  know- 
ledge and  \'irtue.  None  are  tliere  able  to  wield  that  respectable 
power  which  men  willingly  grant  to  the  remembrance  of  a  life 
spent  in  doing  good  before  their  eyes.  The  new  States  of  the 
West  are  already  inhabited ;  but  society  has  no  existence  among 
them.  .  .  . 

In  America,  the  aristocratic  element  has  alwa>'s  been  feeble 
from  its  birth;  and  if  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  actually 
destroyed,  it  is  at  any  rate  so  completely  disabled,  that  we  can 
scarcely  assign  to  it  any  degree  of  influence  oa  the  course  of 
affairs. 

The  democratic  principle,  on  the  contrary,  has  gained  so 
much  strength  by  time,  by  events,  and  by  Ic^slation,  as  to 
have  become  not  only  predominant,  but  all-powerful.  There  is 
no  family  or  corporate  authority,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  even  the 
influence  of  individual  character  enjoy  any  durability. 
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America,  then,  exhibits  in  her  social  state  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Men  arc  there  seen  on  a  greater  equality  in 
point  of  fortune  and  intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  more  equal 
in  their  strength,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  or  in 
any  age  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  remembrance.  .  .  . 

The  political  consequences  of  such  a  social  condition  as  this 
are  easily  dcducible. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  equality  will  not  eventually 
find  its  way  into  the  political  world,  as  it  does  ever>-wherc  else. 
To  conceive  of  men  remaining  forever  unequal  upon  a  single 
point,  yet  equal  on  all  others,  is  impossible;  they  must  come 
in  the  end  to  be  equal  upon  all. 

109.  Sovereignty  of  the  People.^ 

In  America,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  not  either  barren  or  concealed,  as  it  is  with  some  other 
nations;  it  is  recognized  by  the  customs  and  proclaimed  by  the 
laws;  it  spreads  freely,  and  arrives  without  impediment  at  its 
most  remote  consequences.  If  there  be  a  country  in  the  world 
where  tlie  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  can  be 
fairly  appreciated,  where  it  can  be  studied  in  its  application 
to  the  affairs  of  society,  and  where  its  dangers  and  its  advan- 
tages may  be  judged,  that  country  is  assuredly  America.  .  .  . 

At  the  present  day  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  has  acquired,  in  the  United  States,  all  the  practical 
de\'eIopment  which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  It  is  unen- 
cumbered by  those  fictions  which  are  thrown  over  it  in  other 
countries,  and  it  appears  in  every  possible  form,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  Sometimes  the  laws  are  made 
by  the  pwople  in  a  body,  as  at  Athens;  and  sometimes  its 
representatives,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  transact  busi- 
ness in  its  name,  and  under  its  immediate  supervision. 

In  some  countries,  a  power  exists  which,  though  it  is  in 
a  degree  foreign  to  the  social  body,  directs  it,  and  forces  it  to 
pursue  a  certain  track.  In  others,  the  ruling  force  is  divided, 
being  partly  within  and  partly  nithout  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

*  De  Tocqucvfllc,  Democracy  in  America  (nth  ed.),  i,  69-73  passim. 
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But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States; 
there  society  governs  itself  for  itself.  All  power  centres  in  its 
bosom;  and  scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  met  with  who  would 
ventiure  to  conceive,  or,  still  less,  to  express,  the  idea  of  seeking 
it  elsewhere.  The  nation  participates  in  the  making  of  its  laws 
by  the  choice  of  its  legislators,  and  in  the  execution  of  them  by 
the  choice  of  the  agents  of  the  executi^'v  government;  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  govern  itself,  so  feeble  and  so  restricted  is  the 
share  left  to  the  administration,  so  little  do  the  authorities  for- 
get Uieir  popular  origin  and  the  power  from  which  they  eman- 
ate. The  people  rci^  in  the  American  polirical  world  as  the 
Deity  does  in  the  universe.  They  are  the  cause  and  the  aim  of 
all  things;  everj'thing  comes  from  them,  and  everything  is 
absorbed  in  tiiem. 

no.  Chancellor  Kent  on  Universal  Suffrage.^ 

The  senate  has  hitherto  been  elected  by  the  farmers  of  the 
state  —  by  the  free  and  independent  lords  of  the  soil,  worth  at 
least  $250  in  freehold  estate,  over  and  above  all  debts  charged 
thereon.  The  governor  has  been  chosen  by  the  same  electors, 
and  we  have  hitherto  elected  citizens  of  elevated  rank  and 
character.  CXir  assembly  has  been  chosen  by  freeholders,  pos- 
sessing a  freehold  of  the  value  of  S50,  or  by  persons  renting  a 
tent*ni«it  of  the  >early  value  of  S  9k  and  who  have  been  rated  and 
actually  paid  taxes  to  the  statc^JBy  the  report  before  us,  we  \ 
pmpose  to  aimihilate.  at  one  stroke,  all  those  property  distinc-  ) 
lions  and  to  bow  before  the  idol  of  universal  suffrage^  That 
extreme  democratic  principle,  when  applied  to  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  government,  has  been  regarded 
^%^th  terror,  by  the  wise  men  of  every  age,  because  in  every 
European  republic,  ancient  and  modem,  in  which  it  has  been 
tried,  it  has  terminated  disastrously,  and  been  productive  of 
corruption,  injustice,  violence,  and  tyranny,  .^nd  dare  we 
flatter  ourselvL'6  that  y.-e  are  a  peculiar  peoplic,  wfin  mn  nm  thfi 
CiTLCT  ol  !';istorv.  e^temptcd  fmm  The  r?iinifnT  Hiiflh  lin"r  liii  — 

*  New  York  CoavcDtioD  of  iSai,  JUports  of  the  ProcttdiHgj  and  Debaks, 
ai9-3i  pajsim. 
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hir^ed  and  corrupted  the  restof  ni.-inlfinH?  Tf  we^ye  liL-ftn^|n>r 
races  of  men,  wHrh  simi[nr  fnll*'*^  ^"'^  "nrf^,  *^<^^  1  gTTOtly  *^'^^'' 

_  that  our  posterity  will  have  reaaon  to  deplurc  in  -^rirlcrVii-h  ^^q/^ 
ashes,  the  dolusiun  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to  interfere  with  the  report 
of  the  committee,  so  far  as  respects  the  qualifications  of  electors 
for  governor  and  members  of  assembly.  I  shall  feel  grateful  if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  retain  the  stability  and  security  of  a  _ 
st:natt;,  boUonicd  u|Kin  the  freehold  property  of  the  stale-.  Such 

"  a  body,  so  constituted,  may  prove  a  sheet  anchor  amidst  the 
future  factions  and  storms  of  the  republic.  The  great  Icafling 
and  Koverning  interest  of  this  state,  is,  at  present,  the  api'cuF 
tural;  and  what  ip:utn.->.^  tt-milH  it  ]»•  to  cumpiit  r''^'^  im^r.-^* 
to  the  WTnds.  IThc  great  body  of  the  pt-'ople,  arc  now  the  owner* 
and  actual  ciimvators  of  Che  soil.  With  that  wholesome  popu- 
lation we  alwaj-s  expect  to  find  moderation,  fnigahty,  order, 
honest)',  and  a  due  sense  of  independence,  libert)-,  and  justice/ 
It  is  impossible  that  any  people  can  lose  their  libLirties  by  in- 
temal  fr.-niH  t^f  violf^nc-  -^ii  long  SL<i  tht-  nmnrr^-  j^  [tarcelltyl  rtUt  ^ 
among  freeholders  of  moderate  possessions,  and  tliosc  £ree-- 
■  olders  have  ^y  sure  and  eflicicnt  control  in  the  affairs  of  the 
heir  habits,  s}-mpathies,  and  emploj-ments, 
necessarily  in^fnrc  them  witli  a  correct  spirit  of  freedom  and 
justice;  they  are  the  safest  guardians  of  property  and  the  laws:  J 
We  certainly  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  interest:  It  is  the  foundation  of  nationai  wealth 
and  power.  According  to  the  opinion  of  her  ablest  political 
economists,  it  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land, that  enables  her  to  support  her  vast  body  of  manufactur- 
ers, her  formidable  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  crowds  of  persons 
engaged  in  Uic  liberal  professions,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  arts. 

Now,  sir.  I  wish  to  preser\'e  our  senate  as  the  rcDrcseutativc 

_pf  the  landed  interest— I  wi-;h  thnse  who  have  an  interi:^'  '"  tlio 

soil,  \o  Tlih''!  Ill'-  '■y'"^''"  p-"^^'^"^"  r.t  1  K^anrh  i"  fh^  l^'gi^ 

h*'""^!  a'l  p  "-'trong  hold  in  which  tliey  may  fmd  i=a.fetv  T,tf'^"p^ 

all  the  vicissitudes  which  the  state  may  he  df>crinpH    in  thi- 
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jMurse  of  P'rovidence,  to  ogperience.  I  wish  them  to  be  always 
enabled  to  say  tiiat  their  treeholds  cannot  be  taxed  without 
their  consent.  The  men  of  no  property,  togctfaerwith  the  crowds 
of  dependants  connected  with  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  the  motley  and  undefinable  popu- 
lation of  crowded  ports,  may,  jjerhaps,  at  some  future  day, 
under  skillful  management,  predominate  in  the  assembly,  and 
yet  we  should  be  perfectly  safe  if  no  laws  could  pass  without 
the  free  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  That  security  we  at 
pD»ent  enjoy;  and  it  is  that  security  which  I  wish  to  rctairu 

(The  apprehended  danger  from  the  experiment  of  unive___ 
swfrage  applied  to  the  whole  legislative  department,  is  no 
dream  of  the  imaginationj  It  is  too  mif;htyy,iri  rTrit'Tn?n^  frr 
the  moral  constitution  of  men  to  endmeX  The  tendency  of 
universal  suffrage,  is  to  jeopardize  the  rights  of  property,  and 
theprinciplesof  libertvjl  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  humag. 
society,  and  the  history  of  C\'ery  ng^  pmvp<  it;  ihtre-  U  fl  ti-nA. 
cncy  in  the  poor  to  covet  and  to  share  the  phmrinr  nf  thi-.  rirh; 
in  the  debtor  to  relax  or  avoid  the  obligation  nl  rontrart^-  m 
the  majority  to  tyrannize  qv**!-  tlie  minnrify,  anf^ '— "^p<«  .^/^.-fw 
their  rights:  in  the''n''l"l''nt  and  the  profligate,  to^;t'^l■  iht^^hnle 
burthens  of  society  upon  the  industrious  and  the  \-irtuou5;  and 
tJtere  is  atendencv  in  ambitious  and  'j.nf.k.i:4  m/-»  /»  I'tffnt^j-  tkA^m.^ 
combustibU  materials.  It  requires  a  vigilant  government,  and 
a  hrm  administration  of  justice,  to  counteract  that  tendency. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet;  thou  shalt  not  steal;  arc  di\nne  Injunc- 
tions induced  by  this  miserable  depravity  of  our  nature.  .  .  . 

The  growth  of  the  city  of  New- York  is  enough  to  startle 
and  awaken  those  who  are  pursuing  the  ignis  fotuus  of  unt- 
versal  suffrage.  .  .  . 

It  is  rapidly  swelling  into  the  unwicldly  population,  and 
with  the  burdensome  pauperism,  of  an  European  metropolis. 
New- York  is  destined  to  become  the  future  London  of  America ; 
and  in  less  than  a  century,  that  city,  with  the  operation  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  under  skilful  direction,  will  govern  this 
state. 

The  notion  that  every  man  that  works  a  day  on  the  road, 
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or  serves  an  idle  hour  in  the  militia,  b  entitled  as  of  right  to 
an  equal  participation  In  the  whole  power  of  the  government, 
is  most  unreasonable^  and  has  no  foundation  in  justice.  We 
bad  better  at  once  discard  from  the  report  such  a  nominal  test 
of  merit.  If  such  persons  have  an  equal  share  in  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  it  is  surely  as  much  as  they  can  in  justice  or 
poucy  demand,  iaocietv  is  an  association  for  the  nrotectioB  Of  "^ 
property  as  well  as  of  life,  and  the  indiWdual  who  contributes 
only  one  cent  to  the  conmion  stock,  ought  not  to  have  the  same 
power  and  influence  in  directing  the  property  concerns  of  the 
partnership,  as  he  who  contributes  his  thousands.Qie  will  not 
have  the  same  inducements  to  care,  and  diligence,  and  6delity. 
His  inducements  and  his  temptation  would  be  to  di\-ide  the 
whole  capital  upon  the  principles  of  an  agrarian  lawy  — -* 

J.ibcrty,  rightly  understood,  is  an  inestimable  blessing,  but 
liberty  without  wisdom,  and  without  justice,  is  no  better  than 
"^wild  and  savage  Uccntiou-sness.  The  danger  which  we  have 
hereafter  to  apprehend,  is  nottKe  want,  but  the  abuse,  of  h'b- 
er^.  We  have  to  apprehend  the  oppression  of  minorities, 
and  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  private  right  —  to  disturb 
chartered  privileges  —  and  to  weaken,  degrade,  and  overawe 
the  administration  of  justice;  we  have  to  apprehend  the  es- 
tablishment of  unequal,  and  consequently,  unjust  sptema 
ff\  tAY:.i;M»  ^»H  -|U  tJie  niisi:hii;fs  of  a  crude  and  mutable 
k^islatiorix  A  stJible  ,^n.ite,  rxempled  from  tlie  iniltHrnre  of 
imivcrsal  smTrage,  will  powerfidly  check  these  dangerous  pro- 
pensities, and  such  a  check  becomes  the  more  necessary,  since 
this  Convention  has  already  determined  to  withdraw  the 
watcMul  eye  of  the  judicial  department  from  the  passage  of 
laws.  ) 

We  arc  destined  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  as  w^ 
as  commercial  state.  We  have  already  numerous  and  prosper- 
ous factories  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  one  master  capitalist 
with  his  one  hundred  apprentices,  and  journe>'men,  and  agents, 
and  dependents,  will  bear  down  at  the  polls  an  equal  number 
of  farmers  of  small  estates  in  his  vicinity,  who  cannot  safely 
unite  for  their  common  defence.   Large  manufacturing  and 
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mechanical  establishments,  can  act  in  an  instant  with  the 
unity  and  efficacy  of  disciplined  troops.  It  is  against  such  com- 

frecholdtT^.  or  lho5<.-  who  have  interest  in  lanH    ap^  hranrh  of 
the  legislature  for  their  asylum  and  their  comfgrtw^  Uni\'ersal  . 
sul'lrat^c  ome  grantetj,  i^  ^rmiUi\  fnrfvrr,  and  never  cm  bg. 
reciilli-dSJIb^Te  is  no  retrognidc  stci>  in  the  rear  of  democracy. 

Howf\-er  QiischieVQUS  the  precerl^t  mflv he  jp  its Oonsaiucnccs^ 
or  however  fatal  in  its  effecLs.  universal  yuffrage  never  ran  hg 
recalled  or  checked,  but  by  the  strength  of  ^he  bavonet.M|\^ 
stand,  tliereiore,  this  moment,  on  the  brink  of  fair  nn  the  "tt 
edt'c  of  the  prccipicft^  ff  «-■-  1<-t  f;n  our  pre>cut  hold  on  the 
sepate.  wc  commit  our  nroudest  hopes  and  cf\\f  mn^^  prffioug 
mterests  to  the  waves. ' 

XII.  Property  ttot  the  True  Basis  of  RepresfnUilion.^ 

\Mien  our  constitution  was  framed,  the  domain  of  the  stat 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  proprietors  of  the  great  manors 
were  almost  the  only  men  of  great  influence;  and  the  landed 
propert>*  was  deemed  worthy  of  almost  eichisi\*e  consideration. 
Before  the  revolution,  freeholders  only  were  aUowcd  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  sufTrage.  The  notions  of  our  anccstms,  in 
regard  to  real  property,  were  all  dcri\-ed  from  Eog^d.  The 
feudal  tenures  were  universally  adi^ted.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture, by  which  estates  descended  to  the  eldest  sora,  and  the 
rule  of  descent  by  which  the  male  branches  inherited  the 
paternal  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  female,  entails,  and 
many  other  provisions  of  feudal  origin  were  in  force.  The 
tendency  of  this  sv-stem.  it  b  well  understood,  was  to  keep  the 
lands  of  the  state  in  few  hands.  But  since  that  period,  by  the 
operation  of  wiser  laws,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  juster  prin- 
ciples, an  entire  re%'olution  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  n^ 
property.  Our  laws  for  regulating  descents,  and  for  con\Tfting 
entailed  estates  into  fee-simple.  ha^T  gradually  increased  the 
number  ol  landholders:  Our  territory  has  been  nqwUy  di\'ided 

■  New  Yotk  Coow&tioa  of  tS^t .  JUfmis  tjtke  Pr»cttiui$i  cmd  OAaks, 
Mt-44  fmim. 
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and  subdivided :  iVnd  although  the  landed  interest  is  no  longer 
conlrolled  by  the  influence  of  a  few  great  proprietors,  its  ag- 
gregate importance  is  vastly  increased,  and  almost  the  whole 
communit}'  have  become  interested  in  its  protection.  In  New- 
England,  the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  period,  have  en- 
joyed the  s>'Stem  which  we  are  progressively  attaining  to. 
There,  the  property  of  the  soil  has  always  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  many.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  fanners  and 
freeholders,  yet  no  proN-ision  is  incorporated  in  their  constitu- 
tions, excluding  those  who  are  not  freeholders  from  a  full  par- 
ticipation in  tlic  riglit  of  suffrage.  May  we  not  trace  the  notions 
of  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  respecting  the  exclusive 
prKHlegc  of  the  freeholders,  to  the  same  source  from  whence 
they  derived  all  their  ideas  of  rea!  property?  .  .  . 

I  contend,  that  by  the  true  principle  of  our  government, 
property,  as  such,  is  not  the  basis  of  representation.  Our  com- 
munitj*  is  an  association  of  persons  —  of  human  beings  —  not 
a  partnership  founded  on  property.  The  declared  object  of 
the  people  of  this  state  in  associating,  was,  tu  "establish  such 
a  government  as  they  deemed  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  good  people  of  the  state,  and  most 
conducive  to  their  happiness  and  safety."  Property,  it  is 
admitted,  is  one  of  the  rights  to  be  protected  and  secured;  and 
although  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty  is  the  highest  object 
of  attention,  it  is  certiinly  true,  that  the  security  of  property 
Is  a  most  interesting  and  important  object  in  cvcrj'  free  govern- 
ment. Property  Is  essential  to  our  temporal  happiness;  and  is 
necessarily  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  legislation. 
The  desire  of  acquiring  property'  is  a  universal  passion.  I 
readily  give  to  property  the  important  place  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it  by  the  honourable  member  from  Albany  (Chan- 
cellor Kent.)  To  property  we  are  indubted  for  most  of  our 
comforts,  and  for  much  of  our  temporal  happiness.  The  ntim- ! 
erous  religious,  moral,  and  benevolent  institutions  which  arej 
everywhere  cslablisht-d,  owe  their  existence  to  wealth  ;  and 
it  is  wealth  which  enables  us  to  make  those  great  internal 
improvements  which  we  hav^  undertaken.   Property  is  only 
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one  of  the  rnddental  rights  of  the- person  who  possesses  it ;  and, 
as  such,  it  must  be  made  secure;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that 
it  must  therefore  be  represented  specifically  in  any  branch  of 
the  government.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  have  an  influence  —  and 
it  ever  will  have,  when  properly  enjoyed.  So  ought  talents  to 
have  an  influence.  It  is  certainly  as  important  to  have  men  of 
good  talents  in  your  legislature,  as  to  have  men  of  property; 
but  you  surely  would  not  set  up  men  of  talents  as  a  separate 
order,  and  give  them  exclusive  privileges. 

The  truth  is,  that  both  wealth  and  talents  will  ever  have  a 
great  influence;  and  without  the  aid  of  exclusive  privileges, 
you  will  always  And  the  influence  of  both  wealth  and  talents 
predominant  in  our  halls  of  legislation. 


CHAPTER  XL 


CONSTITUTIONAL   CHANGES    IN  THE  STATES 


The  constitutiona  of  the  new  States,  which  were  fonncd  out  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  during  the  two  dccadca  following  the  War  of  181  a,  bear  »-ilne*s 
to  the  democratic  tendencies  of  frontier  communitioi.  In  contrast  to  the 
conslimiioris  of  the  Revolutionary  {xrriod,  two  tendencies  appear:  first, 
a  disposition  to  remove  all  obstacles  horn  the  path  of  popular  sovereignty; 
and  secondly,  a  deternunation  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  executive  at 
the  expense  of  the  legislative  power.  The  reaction  of  Western  democracy 
upon  the  older  States  led  to  sitmtar  changes  in  their  constitutions.  By 
the  middle  of  the  century  a  third  icrwlency  appears:  to  make  the  judiciary 
also  dependent  upon  the  popular  will  by  eleclwii. 

112.  Vela  Power  oj  Ihe  Govtrnor} 

In  a  free  representative  government  there  is  a  strong  and 
natural  tendency  to  excessive  legislation.  That  department 
must  be  composed  of  a  ver\'  ntmierous  body  of  men.  In  general 
we  may  hope,  that  they  will  possess  sound  and  upright  inten- 
tions; but  a  majority*  of  them  will  probably  possess  little  expe- 
rience in  fniming  laws:  and  tlie  nature  of  man.  and  our  own 
experience  shew,  that  men,  suddenly  elevated  to  power,  have 
a  natural  proncncss  to  use  their  power  immoderately.  Our 
state,  in  common  with  others,  has  from  time  to  time  bad  many 
bold  and  rude  reformers;  uriio  see  e\ils  and  disorders  all  around 
them,  in  whatever  does  not  accord  with  their  own  narrow  views 
of  public  policy*;  and  who  often  apply  remedies  with  so  unskil- 
ful a  hand,  and  ^\ith  so  little  wisdom  and  drcumspection,  that 
in  curing  one  evil,  they  create  many  others.  Such  an  inexperi- 
enced lawgiver  has  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  some  particular 
mischief  which  he  supposes  to  exist,  and  then,  with  a  strong 
hand  he  extirpates  that  evil;  but  in  doing  so  he  often  throws 
doTft-n  the  fences  erected  for  the  security*  of  private  rights. 
Almost  every  man  who  comes  to  the  legislature  seems  to  sup* 

'  Judge  Piatt  in  the  New  York  Convention  of  1831,  Re^ortt  of  Proceed- 
ings and  Debates,  $2-$$. 
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pose  that  he  is  bound  to  do  somcthicig;  and  this  propensity  is  ■ 
so  strong,  that  it  is  often  uxdtcd  into  a  piission  and  a  rage.  All 
change  in  the  public  laws  of  the  state  is  in  itself  an  evil.  It 
renders  the  rule  of  action  for  a  time  unknoi^'n  or  uncertain. 
The  stability  of  laws  inspires  confidence;  and  the  success  of  all 
our  prospective  plans  in  the  various  business  of  life  must 
essentially  dipcnd  on  that  stability.  Fickle  caprice  is  the  law  of 
a  tyrant's  will ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  laws  arc  unstable,  they 
partake  of  that  characteristic  feature  of  t>Tanny. 

Besides,  sir,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  we  are  at  all  times 
exposed  to  the  arts  and  designs  of  ambitious  demagogues,  to 
selfish  intriguers,  who  speculate  oq  the  public  bount>',  through 
means  of  party  favouritism ;  and  to  that  cspril  de  corps,  which 
under  strong  party  excitement,  often  infests  with  contagious 
influence,  all  who  are  within  its  immediate  atmosphere.  The 
pride  of  our  nature  is  often  humbled,  when  we  sec  men,  who  in 
their  private  life  and  character  are  deserving  of  all  our  confi- 
dence and  esteem;  yet,  when  associated  in  large  assemblies, 
and  infiamed  with  party  zeal,  are  induced  to  commit  intem- 
perate acts  of  outrage  and  violence  under  the  false  pleas  of 
public  necessity,  or  of  retaliation  and  self-defence  —  acts,  of 
which  any  one  of  them,  in.  a  moment  of  calm  reflection,  would 
blush  to  think  himself  capable. 

These,  air,  arc  some  of  the  infirmities  and  vices  inherent  in 
our  form  of  government;  and  so  long  as  man  continues  imper- 
fect and  depraved,  these  evils  must  ever  attend  the  many 
blessings  which  we  enjoy  under  our  happy  republic.  But  while , 
this  truth  admonishes  that  perfection  is  unattainable  in  any' 
human  device;  it  solemnly  warns  us  on  this  occasion,  to  retain 
or  provide  every  suitable  check  and  guard  against  those  e\ils;  so 
far  as  himxan  sagaci  t>'  and  wisdom  can  dbcem  and  prevent  them. 

On  this  subject,  sir,  it  is  important  to  realize  the  distinction 
between  the  actual  powers  of  legislation,  and  a  mere  negative 
veto.  The  power  of  making  or  altering  the  law  ought  unques- 
tionably to  be  confided  to  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature 
exclusively.  That  power  expands  itself  to  all  objects  not  for- 
bidden by  the  constitution,  or  the  fundamental  and  universal 
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principles  of  justice.  —  Such  vast  powers  are  obviously  liable 
to  great  abuse;  and  if  abused,  the  injurious  effects  are  perman- 
ent; and  in  a  great  measure  incurable.  If  the  Ic^slature  pass 
a  law  which  is  unconstitutional,  the  judicial  tribunals,  if  the 
case  be  regulariy  presented  to  them,  will  declare  it  null  and 
void.  But  in  many  cases,  a  long  time  elapses  between  the 
passing  of  the  act,  and  the  judicial  interpretation  of  it;  and 
what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  condition  of  the  people  during  that 
interval?  Who,  in  such  a  case,  can  safely  regulate  his  conduct? 
In  many  cases  a  person  is  compelled  to  act  in  reference  to  such  a 
statute,  while  he  is  necessarily  involved  in  doubt  as  to  its  validity. 

But  where  the  legislature  abuse  their  discretion,  on  ques- 
tions of  expediency  memly,  the  mischief  is  often  still  worse. 
In  all  cases  of  private  acts,  which  comprize  three  fourths  of  our 
statute  book,  the  evil  of  an  improvident  act  is  incurable, 
because  it  usually  vests  private  rights  in  indi\iduals  or  corpora- 
tions which  no  power  under  the  government  can  afterwards 
repeal  or  annul.  No  matter  how  unequal,  unwise,  or  inconven- 
ient, such  laws  must  be  carried  into  effect.  Fieri  nou  debet; 
factum  valet. 

But  in  regard  to  the  evils  which  might  by  possibilit>'  flow 
from  the  improper  exercise  of  the  qualified  veto  on  the  legisla- 
ture, they  are  verj'  limited  in  their  effects,  and  of  far  less 
dangerous  character.  The  council  of  revision,  or  the  execurive 
holding  tins  check,  can  originate  no  bill,  nor  make  nor  alter 
any  law.  The  effect  of  the  objections  where  they  prevail,  can 
only  produce  the  resxdt  of  suspending  the  legislative  will  of  the 
two  housfs.  And  the  worst  consequence  which  can  ordinarily 
happen,  is,  that  the  people  must  remain  under  the  law  as  It 
stood;  until  the  voice  of  the  people,  through  their  new  repre- 
sentatives, shall  produce  a  change. 

113.  The  Governor  as  "the  Man  of  the  People.**^ 

1  have  long  been  sensible,  in  common  will)  a  large  class  of 
the  community,  that  wc  have  too  much  legislation.   It  r-^ndcrs 

•  Ogden  Edwards  in  the  New  York  Convention  of  t&3i,  Reports  oj 
Procetdinss  and  Debates,  6o^x. 
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the  law  unstable,  and  it  requires  a  good  lawyer  to  keep  pace 
with  the  construction  it  receives.  AU  that  the  governor  can 
say,  when  vested  with  the  powers  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  —  stay  your  hand.  1/  gentlemen  are  afraid  that 
we  shall  not  havu  law  enough,  let  them  go  to  the  lawj-ers' 
shelves  and  tables  that  groan  beneath  the  burden.  An  erro- 
neous idea  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  powers 
and  origin  of  the  governor.  Who  is  he?  and  by  whom  is  he 
appointed?  Does  he  derive  his  authority  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain?  Is  he  an  usurper?  If  so,  let  us  unite  to  depose 
him.  But,  sir,  he  is  the  man  of  the  people  —  elected  by  thar 
suffrage,  and  identified  with  their  interests.  He  is  a  watchful 
sentinel  to  guard  us  from  evil ,  and  a  zealous  friend  to  admonish 
us  of  error.  Much  has  been  said  respecting  tJie  necessity  of 
keeping  separate  the  different  branches  of  the  government.  I 
>ield  a  cordial  acquiescence  to  the  principle.  But  if  we  content 
ourselves  with  parchment  regulations  —  if  nothing  more 
effectual  is  done  than  to  authorize  the  governor  to  recommend 
a  reconsideration  of  the  bills  that  are  passed,  it  is  easy  to  per* 
ceive  that  the  weaker  power  will  be  trodden  down  by  the 
stronger,  and  that  the  executive  has  become  a  cj-pher  before 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  On  this,  as  on  aU  other 
subjects,  however.  I  have  but  one  object  in  view.  That  object 
is  to  endeavour  that  the  agents  of  the  public  arc  so  guarded, 
checked,  and  controled,  that  the  people  may  lie  down  and  rest 
in  security,  with  the  consciousness  that  thcJr  rights  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

114.  Political  Povxr  of  tJu  Judiciary} 

The  Americans  have  retained  the^  three  distinguishing 
aracteristics  of  the  judicial  power:/an  American  judge  can 
on]y  pronounce  a  decision  when  litigation  has  arisen,  he  is 
conversant  only  with  special  cases,  and  he  caqnol  act  until  the 
cause  has  been  duly  brought  before  the  court.JHis  position  b. 
therefore,  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  m^strates  of  other 
nations;  and  yet  he  is  invested  ft-ilh  immense  political  power. 

*  De  Tocqucville,  Democracy  in  Amertea  (i»th  ed.),  I,  hs-jol 
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How  comes  that  about?  if  the  sphere  of  his  authority  and  his 
means  of  action  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  judges,  whence 
does  he  derive  a  power  which  they  do  not  possess?  ^he  cause 
of  this  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Americans 
hftvc  acknowltxigcd  the  right  of  the  jud$:cs  to  found  their 
decisions  on  the  Constitution  rather  than  on  the  hws^  taothCT 
words,  they  have  not  permitted  them  to  npply  ^ny^i  k«^  ns  may 
_appear  to  them  to  be  unconstitutional.  .  .  . 

Whenever  a  law  which  the  juflgfi  holds  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional is  invoked  in  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
refuse  to  admit  it  as  a  rule;  this  power  is  the  only  one  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  American  magistrate,  but  it  gives  rise  to 
immense  political  influence.  In  truth,  few  laws  can  escape  the 
searching  analj-as  of  the  judicial  power  for  any  length  of  time, 
for  there  are  few  which  are  not  prejudicial  to  some  private 
interest  or  other,  and  none  which  may'not  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  jusdce  by  the  choice  of  parties,  or  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  (But  as  soon  as  a  judge  has  refused  to  apply  any 
pven  h»w  in  a  case,  that  law  immediately  loses  a  portion  of  its 
moral  force  jThose  to  whom  it  is  prejudicial  leam  that  means  ex- 
ist of  overcoming  its  autlioritv.;  and  similar  suits  are  multiplied, 
1  until  it  becomes  powerless. (The  alternative,  then,  is,  that  the 
[jeopic  must  alter  the  constitution,  or  the  legislature  must  repeal 
the  la  wj  The  political  power  which  the  Americam  have  intrusted 
to  thou-  courts  of  justice  is  therefore  immense/ but  the  evils  of 
this  power  are  conaderably  diminished  by  the  imposMbility  of 
atttc-king  the  laws  except  through  the  courts  of  justice.! .  .  . 

Within  these  limits,  the  power  vested  in  the  Americanxourts 
of  justice,  of  pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  unconstitutional, 
forms  one  of  the  rhost  powerful  barriers  which  has  e\'er  been 
devised  against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 

115.  Popular  Election  of  the  Judiciary.^ 

Now,  sir,  this  question  of  electing  judges  by  the  people 
seems  to  have  taken  some  gentlemen  by  surprise.   I  recollect 

'  DtbaUs  and  Proceedings  0/  Pu  Maryland  Reform  Commtion  (1851), 
n,  461  -64  passim. 
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the  time  very  well  when  it  was  coiuidered  a  radical  proposition. 
I  recollect  the  lime  vco'  well  when,  perhaps,  >'ou  couM  not 
find  one  man  In  twenty  who  thought  that  the  judges  should  be 
elected  by  the  people.  But  I  have  lived  to  see  ihc  day  when  I 
find  not  over  one  in  twenty  who  is  opposed  to  it.  If  there  is 
any  imhjcct  at  all  upon  which,  more  than  any  other,  the  poi>- 
ular  miml  haA  undergone  a  change,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  this 
in  Tfgard  to  the  election  of  judges  by  the  people.  . 

Sir,  the  f]uestion  is  one  simply  of  expedienc>*  —  whether  the 
pco]}lc  Rliall  be  reunited  to  their  original  rights  or  noti'  Whether 
the  power  shall  be  given  to  them,  not  for  the  first  time,  for  this 
I  think  was  settled  by  the  Revolution,  but  as  a  reversionary 
right  to  which  they  have  just  claims  of  inheritance,  'fhey  do 
not  ask  for  power  which  they  never  posst-sscd  before,  for  they' 
had  it  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  1776,  and  by  the  Constitution 
of  ^^^f>.  they  granted  it  to  subordinate  agents.  That  Constitu- 
tion being  about  to  expire,  these  i>owers  necessarily  went  to 
the  people,  their  original  and  rightful  owners.  In  the  great 
trial  which  was  then  to  be  made  —  this  experiment  of  self- 
govcmment  —  the  pei^le  were  induced  to  part  with  thia 
jwwcr.  They  incorporated  as  a  pro\'isK>n  in  the  Constitution ' 
of  1776,  that  the  Governor  and  the  Council  should  ha\-e  the 
appointment  of  judges,  chancellor,  and  all  judicial  officen.J 
Sir.  this  was  a  grant  of  power  —  a  relinquishment  of  their  owa 
rights  and  interests  to  mere  subordinate  agents,  .  .  . 

We  hK\T  confided  to  you.  the  Governor  and  CouncQ.  or  voo 
the  GoNvroor  and  Senate,  this  power  of  appointnM&t  for  «ise^^ 
wholesome,  and  good  purposes.  We  expected  that  in  tfaet 
tion  of  thb  power.  >-ou  wouki  took  ^ooe  to  tbe  commcm 
eJ  the  ptopte  of  the  State.  Hcnr  have  you  eBensedtte] 
In  the  appotntmeat  of  judges,  liave  ym  made  the  mftocstsi 
tW  pvoi^  }'o«i  gmt  polar  star  to  guide  >*oo?   Xo.    It 
bcw^Rte  a  com  political  "^^^tw  in  the  bands  of  tfae  < 
«mI  Ifa  Mmdi.  tlv  Governor  and  tbe  SeoMe.  aid  tfacv  J 
nil  Mufe  a  p«ttt  politial  cBgve.  by  «ftfa^  the  teKStt  •(  I 
lURe  iwrtaoa  01  ^ne  peofkt  of  tfae  ^aic  fcftve  been 
ht  tKe  cAr^iktwa  ot  otii^*    Vqg  ha^v  ckx  a^«mys  loolBBd ; 
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to  the  legal  attainments  and  uprightness  of  the  men  you  have 
put  upon  the  bencli.  You  have  not  alwaj'S  looked  to  their 
integrity  of  character,  their  honesty,  thdr  capability,  and  the 
standing  which  they  ought  to  have  by  reason  of  their  virtues; 
you  have  selected,  in  many  cases,  mere  partisan  adherents  to 
certain  political  creeds.  I  am  now  using  language  which  the 
people  liave  a  right  to  use  to  those  subordinate  agents,  who 
have  heretofore  had  the  exercise  of  this  power.  .  .  . 

I  will  trust  the  people,  because  I  believe  that  they  will  select 
wise  and  gixxj  and  honest  judges.  To  fill  the  station  of  a  judge, 
we  want  a  man  who  has  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  heart.  I 
care  not  whether  he  be  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero  —  whether 
his  imagination  can  soar  among  the  clouds,  or  play  with  the 
thunders,  and  storms,  and  lightnings,  or  not.  I  want  a  man  ol 
good,  sound  sense,  calm,  deliberate  judgment,  and,  above  all, 
a  man  of  tntegrit>'.  These  are  the  men  that  the  people  will 
elect  for  their  judges  —  these  are  not  the  men  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Senate  have  usually  looked  for.  .  .  . 

If  we  refuse  to  confide  tlie  power  of  apjwintment  to  the 
people,  wc  \iolatc  the  great  and  fundamental  principle  which 
we  have  professed  to  venerate  from  our  cradles  up  to  manhood 
—  I  mean  the  right  of  the  people  to  gu\'em  themselves  —  a 
principle  to  be  fore\'er  held  sacred  by  every  true  friend  of 
republican  government. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

PRESIDENT  AND   CONGRESS:  THE  VETO   POWER 

Before  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  veto  power  had 
been  exercised  only  nine  times.  The  earlier  Presidents,  as  the  Federalist 
anticipated,  were  disposed  to  use  the  veto  with  caution,  not  wishing  to 
put  themselves  into  opposition  to  the  well-considered  purposes  of  Con- 
gress, except  in  those  instances  when  Congress  seemed  to  have  exceeded 
its  constitutional  powers.  President  Jackson  was  deterred  by  no  such 
scruples.  By  his  veto  messages,  notably  by  his  veto  af  the  Bank  Bill,  he 
put  himself  squarely  athwart  the  will  of  Congresa.(  Not  once  only,  but 
twelve  times  he  exercised  what  one  of  his  cabinet  officers  styled  "the 
people's  tribunative  prerogative. "j  The  protest  of  Hemy  Clay  against^ 
the  veto  was  occasio"tf'  ^y  Vr^i'^..r^t  l^lfr'"  "■j'^^'""  ^'  gi»-r«xttim'  hjpp  ' 
I^tUp  wtabbshment  of  a  new  n^^innftl  hank.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Clay's  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  commanded  pc^ular 
support.  On  the  contrary.  President  Polk's  vigorous  assertion  of  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  presidential  office  indicates  that  the  public 
mind  had  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  set  by  Jackson. 


/le). 


1 1 6^  President  Jackson's  BankVefo} 

...  A  S^ak  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects^  j[oii-  j 
v^ent\fnT  the  fiovemment.  and  useful  to  thf  ppnpip  Enter- 
iining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing 
bank  are  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
I  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early  period  of  my  administration,  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicability  of  organiz- 
ing an  institution  combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating 
these  objections.  I  sincerely  regret,  that,  in  the  act  before  me, 
I  can  perceive  none  of  those  modifications  of  the  bank  charter 
which  are  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  compatible  with 
justice,  with  sound  policy,  or  with  the  constitution  of  our 
country.  .  ,  . 

The  modifications  9f  i,he  pyisting  rhartpr,  pj-pp^'^^  by  this 

'  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  af  Ike  Presidents,  n,  576-91  passinu 
July  10,  1832. 
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act,  are  not  such,  in  my  view,  as  make  it  consistent  mtli  the 
right-s  of  tKe  States  or  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  the  right  of  the  bank  to  hold  real  estate,  the  limitation 
o(  its  power  to  establish  branches,  and  the  power  reserved  to 
Congress  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  small  notes,  are  restric-. 
tions  comparatively  of  little  value  or  importance.  All  the  ob- 
jectionable principles  of  the  existing  corporation,  and  most  of 
its  odious  features,  are  retained  without  alle\Tation.  .  .  .  _ 
Ls  thttre  no  danger  to  our  liberty  and  independence  in  a 

The  President  of  the  bank  has  told  us  that  most  of  the  State 
banks  exist  by  its  forbearance.  Should  its  influence  become 
concentred,  as  it  may  under  the  operation  of  such  an  act  as 
this,  in  the  hands  of  a  sulfn^lected  directory,  whose  interests 
arc  idcntilicxl  with  those  of  the  foreign  stockholder,  will  there 
not  be  cause  to  tremble  for  the  purity  of  our  elections  in  peace, 
and  for  the  independence  of  our  country  in  war?  Their  power 
would  be  great  whenever  they  might  choose  to  exert  it;  but  if 
this  monopoly  were  r<^larly  renewed  everj'  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  on  terms  proposed  by  themselves,  they  might  seldom  in 
peace  put  forth  their  strength  to  influence  elections,  or  control 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.^Bnt  if  any  private  citizen  or  public 
functionary  should  interpose  to  curtail  its  powers,  or  prevent  a 
renewal  of  its  pri\ileges,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, he  n-mM 
be  made  to  feel  its  influence^  A^OT    f^C  UO  ^  ^  /^C^^ 


^ln^.iiid  till-  <trifL  nf  th.>  hank  principally  passjnto  the  hands 
of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country*,  and  we  should  iir^ltSrtu- 
natciy  bec-^mp  i»'-"i"H  *■'  ■■  ■■■■■■  *f.'*^  ^^i  ■!■«.., mr^r,  n.b-TT 


"^•"illll  hg  iTlir  'f"'ii'i""^  Of  the  course  which  would  be  pur- 
sued by  a  bank  almost  wholly  owned  by  the  subjects  of  a  for- 
eign power,  and  managed  by  those  whose  interests,  if  not 
affections,  would  run  in  the  same  direction,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  All  its  operations  within,  would  be  in  aid  of  the  hostile 
fleets  and  armies  without.  Controlling  our  currency,  receiving 
our  public  monej-s,  and  holding  thousands  of  our  citizen*  in 
depcndancv,  it  would  be  more  formidable  and  dangerous  than 
the  naval  and  milltar>'  power  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
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mjuntauned  by  the  &d\-ocalxs  of  the  bank  that  its  con- 
$dtuTk>nASi  Y  in  all  its  features  ought  to  be  considered  as  settled 
hy  ]:ocoAient.  and  by  the  decisi<Ht  of  the  Stqtreme  Court.  To 
s^  \VQch±saoQ  I  cannot  assent.  Mere  ^ecedent  is  a  dangpmiK 
a;«cvy  oe  .iutfeoritv.  and  should  not  be  rtgaided  as  dedding 

f'fiS^Tg   S^'   CVttStitUtionAl   WTW.  ^|apt  irt'*"   *^   anrpii- 


,    _J»«'        sgifi/ 5o  Sir  trom  this  httRj  the  case  on  this  subject,  an  arga- 
kyf  *  ^     TM^^xfxast  :*»  Suit  nxighi  be  based  oq  precedent.   One 


jr^rsk  31  t-v;.  d«vii«  is  t»\\vo*  J  b3uat:aaother.in  1811, 
Jip£^2£<  it-  (."tee  Cocspvss.  i=  i5:5.  descadai  a^uost  a 
W^J  laaA..  jjvciet.  in  xSic.  xxvi.wc  i=  i»  ii^vr.  Prix-  t»  tic  pre- 

/  aeas  *r-'n5pis&  thew^'w.  ;**  rc8«oeES  iraw^  rnxi  tiat  aacrce 

j^BTitTsc.  >?tt¥^~  t-*  *v^  at  ii>"cc  s*£  :aK  -u:^  Ssxr  tm- 
ijl:  tie  '.xtncctt  ,*i  »*f  >ttfT^sw  C-tirt  j:^grai  ±t  ■nzin 
,     ■  ip.'ttJia  ii  ius-  jcr.  iC  ^ti^c  ace  7:  .vacr.-i  :2e  r>~n-jna,a 

^r^^    uj^^^^ ^^^ CjttTT.  Trasc ."wca  s.-f  ".fc!«^j  x  r^aasi >y  :iE-  jwa. m=nat 

\J^/'        3apV^'(r  •::«  ,v.t>c  :ri:;ctt.  jiw'tsm-  :2JC  le  -ri!  iurcvrr  x  js  a; 

■n\iv-^  *^.-  itic^  ,'i  ::v  aaasr  a  3Ls?r=«i-:x:i«'--*^  li  zse  luetic. 

itv    *ul  -T  -tft*.  v"-.:^.  a  »n£Ct  "Its      3*  :3r:r^«sT»:  x  :=l:=  '_t 

Si    X  ,-c».xj?;c  x-t«  'JX'«r.  cc  -.i^vzi.  ;^,rii',i,  T*^  ---dJ-Tr 

:r.    '^•N._-,-;\   >.  ir-ttx's-^tj^:  .a  .vet.    ">r  .^-j^.T.-r-    I.  ::rr 
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But,  in  the  case  relied  upon,  the  Supreme  Court  have  not 
decided  that  all  the  features  of  this  corporation  are  compadbte 
with  the  constilutiun.  It  is  true  that  the  court  have  said  that 
the  law  incorporating  the  bank  is  a  constitutional  cxerdse  of 
power  by  Congress.  But,  taking  into  view  the  whole  opinion 
of  the  court,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  they  have  come  to 
that  conclusion,  I  understand  them  to  have  decided  that,  inas- 
much as  a  bank  is  an  appropriate  means  for  carrying  into  eSfect 
the  enumerated  powers  of  the  General  Government,  therefore 
the  law  incorporating  it  is  in  accordance  with  that  provision  of 
the  constitution  which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
"  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing those  powers  into  execution."  Having  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  word  "  necessary"  in  the  constitution,  means"  netdjul,'* 
*' requisite,"  "essentiai,"  ^'conducive  to"  and  that  "a  bank"  is  a 
convenient,  a  useful,  and  essential  instrument,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Government's  "fiscal  operations."  they  conclude, 
that  to  "use  one  must  be  within  the  discretion  of  Congress," 
and  that "  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution":  "but."  say 
they,  "where  Ike  law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  reaiiy  catculatM  to 
effut  any  of  the  objects  entrusted  to  the  Government,  to  undertake 
here  to  imftiire  into  the  degree  of  Us  necessity,  would  be  to  pass  the 
line  v'hich  circumscribes  tiie  judicial  department,  and  to  tread  on 
legislative  ground." 
.Jhe  nrincinle  here  affirmed  is.  that  the  "degree  of  its  neces- 
gi^Y"invt^kin{rall  tHi^fjyt^lsol  a  banJUflg  mstitution,is  a  Qucs- 
[jnj^  fxi-limiyi-ly  for  lf[;i:;}.lalivc  consjdcratjory  A  bank  is  con- 
stitutional ;  but  it  is  the  pro\-incc  of  the  Legislature  to  determine 
whether  this  or  that  particular  power,  pri\*ilege,  or  exemption, 
is  "necessarj'  and  proper"  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its 
duties  to  the  Government;  and,  from  their  decision,  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  justic^  Under  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  therefore,  it  is  the  exclusive  pro\'ince  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  decide  whether  the  particular  fea- 
tures of  this  act  are  necessary  and  proper  in  order  to  enable  the 
bank  to  perform  conveniently  and  efficiently  the  public  duties 
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assigned  to  it  as  a  fiscal  agent,  and  therefore  constitutiona] ;  or 
unKcctrssdf)' and  iffl^o/vr,  and  therefore  imcoQsdtutional.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent  to  alt  the 
duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  Government,  might  be  so 
organized  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt. 
Had  the  Executive  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of 
such  an  institution,  the  duly  would  have  been  cheerfully  per- 
formed. In  the  absence  of  such  a  call,  it  is  obviously  proper 
that  he  should  con&ne  himself  to  pointing  out  those  prominent 
features  in  the  act  presented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it 
incompatible  with  Che  constitution  and  soujid  policy.  A  general 
discusdon  nill  now  take  place,  elidtiog  new  light,  and  settling 
important  principles ;  and  a  new  Congress,  elected  in  the  midst 
of  such  discussion,  and  furnishing  an  equal  representation  of 
the  people  according  to  the  last  census,  will  bear  to  the  Capitol 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  and.  I  doubt  not,  bring  this 
important  question  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  bank  comes  forward  and  asks 
a  renewal  of  its  charter  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  upon  condi- 
tions which  not  only  operate  as  a  gratuity  to  the  stockholders 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  will  sanction  any  abuses  and 
legalize  any  encroachments.  .  .  . 

\The  bonk  is  professedly  established  as  an  agent  of  the  Execu- 
tive branches  of  the  GoN-ernment,  and  its  constitutiotiality  is 
maintained  on  that  ground.  Kdther  upon  the  propriety  of 
present  action,  nor.i^n  the  provisions  of  this  act,  was  the 
Executive  consultedX  It  has  had  no  opportunity  to  say  that  it 
ndther  needs  nor  wants  an  agent  clothed  with  such  powers, 
and  favored  by  such  ejremptions-^aiere  is  nothing  in  its  Ic^ti- 
mate  functions  which  maJie  it  necessarj*  or  propert  \\"hatrv< 
interest  or  influence,  whether  public  or  private,  has  gi\'en  birtW 
to  this  act,  it  cannot  be  found  cither  in  the  wishes  or  necessi- 
tics  of  the  Executive  Department  by  which  present  action  is 
deemed  premature,  and  the  powers  conferred  upon  its  agent 
not  only  unnecessarj',  but  dangerous  to  the  Gmcmmcnt  and 
country.  .  .  , 
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I  have  now  clone  my  duty  to  my  country.  If  sustained  by 
my  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  be  grateful  and  happy;  if  not,  I  shall 
^d.  in  the  motives  which  impel  me,  ample  grounds  for  con- 
tentment and  peace.  In  the  difficulUes  which  surround  us, 
and  the  dan|;ers  which  threaten,  our  institudoos.  there  is  cause 
for  neither  dismay  nor  alarm.  For  relief  and  deliverance  let 
us  firmly  rely  on  that  kind  Providence  which,  I  am  sure, 
watches  nith  peculiar  care  over  the  destinies  of  our  Republic, 
and  on  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  our  countrj-men. 
Through  His  abundant  goodness,  and  Iheir  patriotic  devotion, 
our  liberty  and  Union  will  be  i)rescr\'ed. 


\s 


117.  Henry  Clay  on  the  Veto  Power. ^ 

On  principle,  certainly,  the  executive  ought  to  have  no 
agency  in  the  formation  of  lawsj  Laws  were  the  will  of  the 
nation  authoritatively  expressed.' The  carrying  of  those  laws 
into  effect  was  the  duty  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the 
executive,  and  this  ought  to  be  his  sole  duty,  for  it  was  an 
axiom  in  all  free  governments  that  the  three  great  depart- 
ments, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  should  ever  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct.  And  a  government  was  the  most  perfect 
when  most  in  confomuty  with  this  fundamental  principle. 
To  pve,  then,  to  the  executive,  any  agency  in  the  ascertain- 
ment and  expres&ton  of  the  will  of  tlie  nation,  was  so  far  a 
violation  of  this  great  leading  principle.  But  it  was  said  that 
the  framcrs  of  our  Constitution  had,  nevertheless,  been  induced 
to  place  the  veto  upon  the  Ust  of  executive  powers,  by  two  con- 
siderations; the  first  was  a  desire  to  profpft-  t^^^  ^ir.^.Kt^^ 
ftgaiqst  the  power  of  the  IcRJalative  branch,  and  the  other  was 
ajnidi^nt  msh  to  guard  the  country  apa.insr  thr  inj"r""^ 
^^m  efffcl^  of  crude  and  hastv  U:pisiati9n.  But  whenL^'aaJhe^aeces- 
^V  sJLv^lo  t>rt.UvLttu!  cxircutiv*^  .-it^ain^^  t{)p  |i'piilativ<T  <lfnn.rt- 

i 


mjjn^MrVcre  not  both  bound  by  their  solemn  oaths,  to  support 
the  Constitution?  The  judic'j^ry  hnH  nn  vpIp  "  the  argument 
wns  a  sound  one,  why  was  not  the  same  protection  extended 

In  thcScnate,  Januaiy  34, 184  J.   Miilory,  Life  and  Speeches  of  Benry 
Cioy,  n,  519-28  passim. 
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to  the  juSdaiy  ako?  {^'as  there  Dot  anqde  secciitT  againg 

L    ^.    the  cscTcadmuxits  of  tbt  legislative  pcnrer.  in  the  afaaeaMJC  ai 

(\    X     the  veto?  First,  tiiere  vas  tlic  scrfenm  ootjb  erf  (^oe:  tttea  tiiac 

^bT^'      was  the  autlKTt^-  oi  tiie  judiciary;  then  there  vas  the  n^oa- 

^  sibitit>'  <rf  iiuli\idaal  manbers  to  the  people,  and  this  respoo- 

fibility  ocntiinially  kept  up  by  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  peopje: 

and.  Ia5tl>',  there  was  the  ultimate  oMiflict  of  the  Preadeat  and 

the  k^slatuze  before  the  grand  tribunal  oi  the  nation  itseU, 

in  case  of  any  attend  b>'  the  legislature,  to  def»i\-t:  him  of  the 

zi^tful  exerdse  of  his  authorit>-^  .  .  . 

He  should  confine  himself  to^iiat  mi^t  be  called  a  mere 
numerical  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  veto  power,  and  he 
would  make  this  estimate  by  taking  the  numbers  of  the  two 
houses  of  Con^vss,  as  those  houses  now  stood.  The  Senate  at 
present  omsisted  of  fift)'-two  members;  of  that  number  a 
majority  conasted  of  twentj'-seven;  two  thirds  2:nounted  to 
tiurty-six.  Sui^x>ang  a  law  to  be  passed  by  a  bare  majorit>% 
(and  in  all  great  and  contested  questions  bills  were  wont  to  be 
passed  by  very  small  majorities,)  then  there  would  be  in  its 
favor  twenty-seven  votes.  The  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
President,  and  returned  by  him  with  his  veto.  The  force  of  the 
presidential  veto  could  not  be  overturned  but  by  thirt>--six 
votes.  Here,  then,  the  veto  in  the  hands  of  the  President  was 
equal  in  its  effect  upon  legislation  to  nine  senatorial  votes.  Mr. 
Clay  di»nissed  all  considerations  of  influence  derived  from  his 
office,  all  the  glitter  and  eclat  of  the  President's  high  stadon. 
and  all  the  persuasion  directed  to  the  interests  of  men  by  his 
vast  patronage;  all  this  he  laid  out  of  view,  and  looked  merely 
at  the  numerical  fact,  that  in  the  Senate  the  veto  was  equal 
to  nine  votes.  And  now  in  regard  to  the  other  branch.  The 
House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fort>*- 
two  members;  to  constitute  a  majority  required  one  hundred 
and  twenty -two ;  two  thirds  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two.  By  looking  at  this  difference,  it  would  be  seen,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Senate,  that  the  executive  veto  amounted  in  effect 
to  forty  representative  votes.  .  .  . 
(He  contended,  that  practicaUy,  and  in  efiect,  the  veto, 
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anr.ed  with  such  a  qualification  as  now  accompanied  it  in  the 
Constitution,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  absolute 
power^  It  was  virtually  an  unquaUtJMl  negative  on  the  legisla- 
tion orCongress.  Not  a  solitary  instance  hod  yet  occurred  in 
which  the  veto  once  exerted  had  ever  been  overruled,  nor  was 
such  a  case  likely  to  happen.  In  most  questions  where  the  veto 
could  be  exerted,  there  was  always  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  both  in  the  country  and  in  Congress  as  to  the  bill 
which  hafi  been  passed.  In  such  circumstances,  when  all  the 
personal  influence,  the  oihcial  patronage,  and  the  reasoning 
which  accompanied  the  veto,  were  added  to  the  substantial 
weight  of  the  veto  itself,  every  man  acquainted  with  human 
nature  would  be  ready  to  admit,  that  if  nothing  could  set  it 
aside  but  a  vote  of  two  thirds  in  both  houses,  It  might  as  well 
have  been  made  absolute  at  once.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  The  veto  power  professed  to  act  only  while  the  leg^la- 
ture  acted;  then  it  was  to  terminate.  Its  effect  was  to  be,  to 
consummate  legislation.  yThe  officer  of  government,  in  who&e 
hands  the  Constitution  placed  a  power  so  formidable,  was 
supposed  in  theory  to  lemam  profoundly  silent  as  to  the  passage 
of  great  measures  of  public  policy,  until  they  were  presented 
to  him  in  a  finished  form  for  his  approbation  and  sanctiom 

This  was  the  tlieorv:  but  Mr.  Clav  contended,  that  really 
aiiid  in  practice  this  veto  power  drew  after  it  the  power  of  initi- 
ating laws,  and  in  Its  effect  must  ultimately  amount  to  confer- 
rinK  on  the  executive  the  triitin:  It-fp'skitive  power  of  the  i.'Y\f™- 
mrnr.  With  the  power  to  initiate  and  the  power  to  consimimate 
le^lation,  to  give  vitality  and  vigor  to  ever)'  law,  or  to  strike 
it  dead  at  his  pleasure,  the  President  must  ultimately  become 
the  ruler  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

The  actual  condition  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  did 
not  very  mdely  differ  from  that  of  the  mon.irchs  of  the  old 
world.  Here.  loo.  the  chief  magistrate  occupied  an  isolated 
station,  where  the  voice  of  his  country  and  the  cries  of  its  dis- 
tress could  not  reach  his  ear.  He,  too.  was  surrounded  by  a 
cordon  of  favorites,  flatterers,  and  fawns.  Isolated  in  this  dis- 
trict^ with  DO  embarrassments  hinuclX,  the  echoes  of  the  pub- 
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lie  distress,  if  they  readied  his  ear  at  aO,  readied  it  with  a 
faint  and  feeble  sound,  being  obstructed  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded his  person,  and  approached  him  only  to  flatter.  Facts 
were  boldly  denied,  and  all  complaints  attributed  to  a  factious 
spirit. INuw,  he  would  ask,  was  a  man  thus  separated,  and  thus 
surrounded,  more  likely  to  know  the  real  sufferings,  wants,  and 
wishes  of  his  countrymen,  than  the  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
men  in  the  other  house,  or  the  fifty-two  men  in  this  house, 
who  came  up  here  directly  from  their  bosom,  who  shared  in  all 
I  their  sufferings,  who  felt  their  wants,  participated  in  thdr 
j  wishes,  and  sympathised  with  aD  Jheir  sorrows?  That  was  the 
true  question  of  the  veto  powerA  Now  he  thought  if  these 
things  were  duly  considered,  (and' he  spoke  not  of  thU  or  of 
that  incumbent  of  the  office,  but  of  the  circumstances  of  every 
one  who  filled  it.)  it  must  be  admitted,  by  every  candid  mind, 
u       that  the  responsibility  was  great  of  a  man  who  should  under- 
Aj        take,  on  his  own  private  opinion,  to  resist  and  suppress  the 
1^         will  of  the  nation,  const ilutionally  expressed.  \\  wa^  a  nnwiT 
iHf         not  merely  to  annul  the  national  will,  flS  l='^-'f"ll)-'  "' 
\r  k>  n/n  chnscn  reprfsentativesSJMjt  the  power  \n  initl.-ttf 

ation  iLself.  and  to  subsritutc  for  the  yp\i  nf  thr  mrinn  an  %\\m 
will,  neither  of  the  nation,  nor  of  its  reprp<u^ntfttiv<A  .  .  . 

n8.  President  Polk  an  the  Exercise  of  the  Veto  PowerJ 

.  .  .  The  preservation  of  the  Constitution  from  infractioa 
b  the  President's  highest  duty.  He  is  buund  to  discharge  that 
duly  at  whatever  hazard  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  those 
who  may  differ  with  him  in  opinion.  He  Is  bound  to  discharge 
it  as  well  by  his  obligations  to  the  people  who  have  clothed 
him  with  his  exalted  trust  as  by  lus  oath  of  office,  which  he  may 
not  disregard.  Xor  are  the  obligations  of  the  Pre^dent  in  any 
degree  lessened  by  the  prevalence  of  \-iews  different  from  his 
own  in  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  not  alone  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  legi^tion  that  he  is  required  to  check;  but 
if  at  any  time  Congress  shall,  after  apparently  full  deliberation, 

*  Aoaual  MessAgr,  rictcmber  s,  1848-  Richardson,  Masagcs  and  Paptrt 
of  the  Prttidents,  iv,  661-65  fiassim. 
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resolve  on  measures  which  he  deems  subversive  of  the  Consti- 
hition  or  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  country,  it  is  his  solemn 
duty  to  stand  in  the  breach  and  re^t  them.  The  President 
is  bound  to  approve  or  disapprove  every  bill  which  passes 
Congress  and  is  presented  to  him  for  his  signature.  The  Con- 
stitution makes  this  his  dut>\  and  be  can  not  escape  it  if  ho 
would.  .  .  . 

Any  attempt  to  coerce  the  President  to  jield  his  sanction  to 
measures  which  he  can  not  approve  would  be  a  Wolation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  palpable  and  flagrant,  and  if  success- 
ful would  break  down  the  independence  of  the  executive  de- 
partment and  make  the  President,  elected  by  the  people  and 
clothed  by  the  Constitution  with  power  to  defend  their  rights, 
the  mere  instrument  of  a  majority  of  Congress.  .  .  . 

The  people,  by  the  Constitution,  have  commanded  the 
President,  as  much  as  they  have  commanded  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Covemment.  to  execute  their  will.  They  have 
said  to  him  in  the  Constitution,  which  they  require  he  shall 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  support,  that  if  Congress  pass  any  bill 
which  he  can  not  approve  "he  shall  return  it  to  the  House  in 
which  it  originated  with  his  objections."  In  withholding  from 
it  his  approval  and  signature  he  is  executing  the  will  of  the 
people,  constitutionally  expressed,  as  much  as  the  Congress 
that  passed  it.  .  .  . 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Representatives  in  the  popular  branch 
of  Congress  are  chusen  directly  by  the  people,  it  is  answered, 
the  people  elect  the  President.  If  both  Houses  represent  the 
States  and  the  people,  so  dues  the  President.  The  President 
represents  in  the  executive  department  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  each  member  of  the  legislative  department 
represents  portions  of  them.  .  .  . 

In  the  cxcrdsc  of  the  power  of  the  veto  the  Preadcnt  is 
responsible  not  only  to  an  enlightened  pubUc  opinion,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  who  elected  him.  as  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Icgisbtive  branches  who  differ  with  hijn  in 
opinion  are  responsible  to  the  people  of  particular  States  or 
districts,  who  compose  their  respective  constituencies.  .  .  , 


CHAPTER  XLII 


THE    PRESIDENT  AS   THE   DIRECT   REPRESENTATnE   OF 
THE    PEOPLE 


Im  dtrtctmg  (he  Secretary  of  the  Treajury  lo  remove  ihe  public  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  I'nilctl  Sutcs,  Prc»t<lcnt  Jackson  asBomed  s  power 
of  control  over  that  o&cer  whkh  was  promptly  cbaileoged  as  UDprece- 
dentcd  by  hb  opponcDU.  The  reasons  aciuaui^  the  Prtsitleot  are  set 
forth  in  the  paper  read  to  the  Cabinet.  It  b  important  to  note  that  the 
directive  power  thus  asserted  baa  made  the  President  the  efferti\-e  head 
of  the  oatiooal  administratioD.  The  course  of  President  Jackson  drew 
tie  heavi^^t  fire  which  Whig  leaders  could  direct  upoa  him.  Alter  three 
gplh^gl  yjinnfiriadipg.  tfat!  Strtl.itr  ri-mlvrtl  'Tbut  the  rrrBtdcpt^  111  lllC 

^ late  executive  proc«xi1rrnr '"  "  '  ''  I'    "' i..> -L..»;=r- 

upon  himself  aulhorit>'  and  power  not  conferr^  *■)■  **"•  f""*rjimjnn  an^ 

_laws.  but  in  derogation  of  both."  President  lackam's  reply,  coauaooly 
known  U  fli*  "  I'rotest/'  a  one  of  the  roost  rcniarkable  messages  ever  lent 
10  the  Senate. 

1 19.  President  Jackstm^s  Paper  read  to  the  Cabinet.^ 

.  .  .  The  power  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  o\"er  the^ 
depfisitca  is  unqualified.  The  provision  that  he  shall  report  his 
reasons  to  congress,  is  no  hmicadon.  Had  it  not  been  inserted, 
he  would  have  been  responsible  to  congress,  had  he  made  a 
removal  for  any  other  than  good  reasons,  and  his  responsibility 
now  ceases,  upon  the  rendition  of  suffident  ones  to  omgress. 
The  only  object  of  the  provision,  is  to  make  his  reasons  acces- 
sible to  congress,  and  enable  that  body  the  more  readily  lo 
judge  of  their  soundness  and  purity,  and  thereupon  to  make 
such  further  provision  by  law  as  the  legislative  power  may 
think  proper  in  relation  to  the  dcposite  of  the  public  money. 
Those  reasons  may  be  very  diversified.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  without  contradiction,  as  early  as 
1817,  that  he  had  power  "to  control  the  proceedings"  of  the 
bank  of  the  Uiiite<l  States  at  any  moment,  "by  changing  the 
deposites  to  the  state  banks,"  should  it  pursue  an  illiberal 
*  September  i8,  1833.  NUet's  tUghkr,  XLv,  73-77  pastim. 
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course  towards  those  institutions;  that  "the  secretar>'  of  the 
treasuiy  wiU  always  be  disposed  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
state  banks,  and  will  invariably  direct  transfers  from  the 
deposites  of  the  public  inone>'  in  aid  of  thar  legitimate  exer- 
tions to  maintain  their  credit,"  and  he  asserted  a  right  to  em- 
ploy the  state  banks  when  the  bank  of  the  United  States  should 
refuse  to  rccei\'e  on  depoiate  the  notes  of  such  state  banks  as 
the  pubUc  interest  required  should  be  received  in  payment  of 
the  public  dues.  In  several  instances  he  did  transfer  the  public 
deposites  to  state  banks,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  branches, 
for  reasons  connected  only  with  the  safety  of  those  banks,  the 
public  convenience  and  the  interests  of  the  treasury. 

If  it  was  lawful  for  Mr.  Crawford,  the  secretary  of  the  trcas* 
ur>'  at  that  time,  to  act  on  these  principles,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  discover  any  sound  reason  against  the  application  of  similar 
principles  in  still  stronger  cases.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  power  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  bank,  was  freely 
asserted  as  one  of  the  ordinar>'  and  familiar  duties  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  should  now  be  gravely  questioned,  and 
attempts  made  to  excite  and  alarm  the  public  mind  as  if  some 
new  and  unheard  of  power  was  about  to  be  usurped  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  .  .  . 

It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  upon  the  best 
substitute  to  be  adopted  in  the  place  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  president  would  have  felt  himstif  relieved  from 
a  heavy  and  painful  responsibility  if  in  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
congress  had  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  directing  at  its 
pleasure,  the  public  money  to  be  elsewhere  deposited,  and  had 
not  devolved  that  power  exclusively  on  one  of  the  executive 
departments.  .  .  .  But  as  the  president  presumes  that  the 
charter  to  the  bank  is  to  be  considered  as  a  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  it  is  not  now  in  the  power  of  congress  to 
disregard  its  stipulations;  and  by  the  terms  of  that  contract 
the  public  money  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  during  the 
continuance  of  its  charter,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  otherwise  direct.  Unless,  therefore,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury'  first  acts,  congress  have  no  power  over  the  subject. 
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(or  they  cannot  add  a  new  clause  to  the  charter  or  strike  one 
out  of  it  iiithout  the  consent  of  the  bank;  and  consequently 
the  public  money  must  remain  In  that  institution  to  the  last 
hour  of  its  existence,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall 
remove  it  at  an  earlier  day. 

The  responsibilit}'  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  of  deciding  how  long  before  the  expiration 
of  the  charter,  the  public  interests  will  require  the  deposites 
to  be  placed  elsewhere.  .  .  .  and  it  being  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  executive  departments  to  decide  in  the  6rst  instance,  sub- 
ject to  the  future  action  of  the  l^i&latJve  power,  whether  the 
public  deposites  shall  remain  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
until  the  end  of  its  existence,  or  be  withdrawn  some  time  before, 
the  president  has  felt  himself  bound  to  examine  the  question 
carefully  and  deliberately  in  order  to  make  up  his  judgment 
on  the  subject:  and  in  his  opinion  the  near  approach  of  the 
termination  of  the  charter,  and  the  public  considerations  here- 
tofore mentioned,  arc  of  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  without  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  bank,  or  their  safet>'  in  its  keeping.  .  .  . 

In  conclusion  the  president  must  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  he  looks  upon  the  pending  question  as  of  higher  considerar 
tton  than  the  mere  transfer  of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank 
to  another.  Its  decision  may  afTect  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment for  ages  to  come.  Should  the  bank  be  suffered  longer  to 
use  the  public  moneys,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its.  purposes, 
with  the  proofs  of  its  faithlessness  and  corruption  before  our 
eyes,  the  patriotic  aniong  our  citi^ns  will  despair  of  success  in 
struggling  against  its  power;  and  we  shall  be  responsible  for 
entailing  it  upon  our  country  forever.  Viewing  it  as  a  question 
of  transcendant  importance,  both  in  the  principles  and  conse- 
quences it  involveSt  the  president  could  not.  in  justice  to  the 
responsibility  which  he  owes  to  the  country,  refrain  from 
pressing  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  his  \'iew  of  the 
considerations  which  impel  to  immediate  action.  Upon  him 
has  been  devolved  by  the  constitution  and  the  suffrages  of  the 
American  people,  the  duty  of  superintending  the  operation 
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of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  and  seeing 
that  the  laws  arc  faithfully  executed.  In  the  performance  of 
thib  high  trust,  it  is  his  undoubted  right  to  express  to  tliose 
whom  the  laws  and  his  own  choice  have  made  his  associates  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  his  opinion  of  their 
duties  under  circumstances  as  they  arise.  It  is  this  right  which 
he  now  exercises.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  expect  or  require,  that 
any  member  of  the  cabinet  should,  at  his  request .  order  or  dicta- 
tion, do  any  act  which  he  believes  unlawful,  or  in  his  con- 
science condemns.  From  them  and  from  his  fellow  dtizcns  in 
general,  he  desires  only  that  aid  and  support,  which  their 
reason  approves  and  their  conscience  sanctions. 

In  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  all  important  question, 
he  trusts  the  secretarj-  of  the  treasury  will  see  only  the  frank 
and  respectful  declarations  of  the  opinions  which  the  president 
has  formed  on  a  measure  of  great  national  interest,  deeply 
aflccting  the  character  and  usefulness  of  Ixis  jidministration; 
and  not  a  spirit  of  dictation,  which  the  president  would  be  as 
careful  to  avoid,  as  ready  to  resist.  Happy  will  he  be,  if  the 
facts  now  disclosed  produce  uniformity  of  opinion  and  unit>'  of 
action  among  the  members  of  the  adminlstra.tion. 

The  president  again  repeats  that  he  begs  his  cabinet  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  measure  as  his  own.  in  the  support  of  which 
he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion 
or  principle.  Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed,  after  the 
most  mature  deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  morals  of  the  people,  the  freedom  of  the  prcs.s  and 
the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,  without  which  all  will  unite 
in  saying  that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  establishment  of  our  happy  s\'stem  of  govern- 
ment will  have  been  vain  and  fruitless.  Under  these  convictions, 
he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  American  people 
cannot  be  commenced  too  soon;  and  he  therefore  names  the 
first  day  of  October  next,  as  a  period  proper  for  the  change 
of  the  dcpositcs,  or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  the  state  banks  can  be  made. 
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120.  President  Jackson's  "ProUst."* 


Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  StJitcs.  the  powers  ind 
functions  of  the  various  departments  of  the  federal  goveni' 
ment.  and  their  re^wnsibiUties  for  nolation  or  neglect  of  dut>', 
are  dearly  defined  or  result  by  necessary  inference.  The  1^5* 
lativc  power  subject  to  the  qualified  negative  of  the  pttsadentf,  | 
is  vested  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  composed  ol  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  \Jfae  executive  power  is 
vested  exdusivdy  in  the  prcadent,  except  that  in  the  amdu- 
sion  of  treaties  and  in  certain  appointments  to  oiEce.  he  is  to 
act  nith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senatn  The  judicial 
power  IS  vested  exclusively  in  the  sujweme  and  other  courts  of 
the  U.  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  accusatory  power  is  vested  in  the  house  of  reprcsenta* 
ttves,  and  that  of  hearing  and  determining  in  the  senate.  But 
aJthough  for  the  special  purposes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  is  an  occasional  intermixture  of  the  powers  of  the  different 
departments,  yet  with  these  exceptions,  each  of  the  three  great 
departments  is  independent  of  tl«?  others  in  its  sphere  of  action ; 
and  when  it  deviates  from  that  sphere  is  not  responsible  to  the 
others,  further  than  it  is  expressly  made  so  in  the  constitution. 
In  every  other  respect,  each  of  them  is  the  coequal  of  the  other 
two,  and  all  are  the  servants  of  the  American  people,  without 
power  or  right  to  control  or  censure  each  other  in  the  service 
of  their  common  superior,  save  ool}'  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
degree  which  that  superior  has  prescribed.  .  .  . 
Xfcsted  by  these  principles,  the  resolution  of  the  senate  ts 
wholly  unautlKirised  by  the  constitution,  and  In  derogation  of 
its  entire  spiritN  It  assumes  that  a  single  branch  of  the  Ic^^la- 
tivc  department  may  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  censure,  and 
n-ithout  any  view  to  legislation  or  impeachment,  take  up.  cun- 
aider,  and  dedde  upon,  the  official  acts  of  the  executive.\But 
io  no  part  of  the  constitution  is  the  president  subjected  to 
any  such  responsibility;  and  in  no  part  of  that  instrument  is 

'  Mesuf^  to  the  Senate,  April  15,  1854.  Richardson,  Messages 
Papert  oflkt  Prtsidenli,  in,  &^J. 
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any  such  power  conferred  on  either  branch  of  the  legisla- 
tiirc\  .  . 

Thf  resolution  in  question  was  Introduced,  discussed  and 
passed,  not  as  a  Joint,  but  as  a  separate  resolution.  It  asserts 
no  le^Iative  power,  proposes  no  legislative  action;  and  neither 
possesses  the  form  nor  any  of  the  attributes  of  a  le^ative 
measure.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entertained  or  iKLsscd, 
with  any  view  or  expectation  of  its  issuing  in  a  law  or  jcwit 
resolution,  or  In  the  repeal  of  any  law  or  joint  resolution,  or  in 
any  other  legislative  action. 

J  Whilst  wanting  both  the  form  and  substance  of  a  legislative 
mtiasure,  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  the  resolution  was  not 
jiistified  by  any  of  the  executive  powers  conferred  on  the  sen- 
ate. These  powers  relate  cxulusively  to  the  consideration  of 
treaties  andjiominations  to  office;  and  they  are  exercised  in  se- 
cret session,  and  with  closed  doors)  Thisrcsolutiondoesnol  a]>ply 
to  any  treaty  or  nomination,  and  was  passed  in  a  public  session. 
Nor  does  this  proceeding  in  any  way  belong  to  that  class  of 
incidental  resolutions  which  relate  to  the  officers  of  the  senate, 
to  their  chamber,  and  other  appurtenances,  or  to  subject*  of 
order,  and  other  matters  of  the  like  nature  —  in  all  which 
either  house  may  lawfully  proceed  without  any  co-operation 
with  the  other,  or  with  the  president. 

\0n  the  contrarj'  the  whole  phraseology  and  sense  of  the 
resolution  seem  to  be  judicial .  Its  essence,  true  character,  and 
(mly  practical  effect,  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  wliich  it 
charges  upon  the  president,  and  in  the  Judgment  which  it 
pronounces  on  that  conduct\The  resolution  therefore,  though 
I  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  senate  in  its  legislati\'e  cap;ie- 

I  ity,  is,  in  its  office,  and  in  all  its  characteristics,  cssentialiy  judi- 

I  ctal.  .  .  . 

I  The  resolution  above  quoted,  charges  in  substance  that  in 

I  certain  proceedings  relating  to  the  public  revenue,  the  president 

^K  has  usurped  authority  and  power  not  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
^"  con«Hfn(!,»n  and  laws,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  Wolatcd  both. 
E  act  constitutes  a  lugh  crime  —  one  of  the  highest. 
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justly  exposes  him  to  ucpcachmcat  by  the  boitse  oi  represeata* 
tivts,  and  upon  due  conviction,  to  removal  from  office,  and  to 
the  complete  and  immutable  disfraachisemeDt  prescribed  by 
the  constitution. 

The  resolution,  then,  was  in  substance  an  impeachment  of 
the  president ;  and  in  its  passage  amounts  to  a  declaratiuQ  by  a 
majority  of  the  senate,  that  he  is  guilty  of  an  impeachable 
offence.  As  such  it  is  spread  upon  the  journals  of  the  senate  — 
■jubhshed  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  —  made  part  of  our 
jnduring  archives  —  and  incorjxirated  in  the  history  of  the 
age.  The  punishment  of  removal  from  olBce  and  future  dis- 

*  qualification,  does  not,  it  is  true,  follow  this  deci^on;  nor  would 
it  have  followed  the  like  deci^on,  if  the  regular  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding had  been  pursued,  because  the  requisite  number  did 
not  concur  in  the  result.  But  the  moral  influence  of  a  solemn 
declaration,  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  that  the  accused  is 
gviilty  of  the  offence  charged  upon  him,  has  been  as  effcclually 
secured,  as  if  the  like  declaration  had  been  made  upon  an 
impeachment  expressed  in  the  same  terms.  Indeed,  a  greater 
practical  effect  has  been  gained,  because  the  votes  given  for 
the  resolution,  though  not  sufficient  to  authorise  a  judgment 
of  guilty  on  an  impeachment,  were  numerous  enough  to  carry 
th^t  resolution. 

wliat  the  resolution  does  not  expressly  allege  that  the 
assumption  of  power  and  authority,  which  it  condemns,  was 
intentional  and  corrupt,  k  no  answer  to  the  preceding  view  of 
its  cJiaracter  and  effecftcThe  act  thus  condemned,  necessarily 

Jmplics  volition  and  design  in  the  individual  to  whom  it  is 
iputed.  and  being  unlawful  in  Its  character,  the  legal  conclu- 
sion is.  that  it  was  prompted  by  improper  motives',  and  com- 

'mitted  with  an  unlawful  inten\  The  ^harg^  k  nnt  nf  n  pii'itP  V 
jscd  powers,  but  of  the  assumption  of. 
pwers  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  dcitt*^ 

i^T^ILtl  imilllin^'  [<•,  klTg^^y^  tn  tnr<mi,r;  nr  pri-HiaT** 

_gl  the  act.  Jji  tl\e  absence  of  any  such  excuse,  or 
palliation,  there  is  room  only  for  one  inference;  and  that  is. 
that  the  Intent  was  unlawful  and  corrupt.  Besides,  the  resolu- 
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tion  not  only  contains  no  mitigating  suggestion,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  holds  up  the  act  complained  of  as  justly  obnoxious 
to  censure  and  reprobation:  and  thus  as  distinctly  stamps  it 
\\ith  Impuii^  of  motive,  as  if  the  strongest  epithets  had  been 
used. 

/  The  president  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  has  been  by  a 
majority  of  his  constitutional  triers,  accused  and  found  pii'ty 
of  an  impeachable  offence:  but  in  no  part  of  this  proceeding 
have  the  directions  of  the  constitution  been  observed)  .  .  . 

The  honest  differences  of  opinion  which  occasiorfally  exist 
bctiveen  the  senate  and  the  president,  in  regard  to  matters  in 
which  both  are  obliged  to  participate,  arc  sufficiently  embar- 
rassing. But  if  the  course  recently  adopted  by  the  senate  shall 
herrafter  be  Irequentlv  pursued,  it  is  not  only  Qb^^Qus  that  the 
[],prmnny  nf  thp  r/'lntirtn.i  hf>twBpn  fhp  president  and  the  senate 
will  be  destroyed,  but  that  other  and  graver  effects  will  ulU- 
maiwiipUULsue.  If  the  censures  of  the  senate  be  submitted  to  by 
the  president,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  ability  and 
virtue,  and  the  character  and  usefulness  of  his  administration, 
will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the  real  power  of  the  government 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  body,  holdiug^eir  offices  for  long 
terms,  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  to  them  directly  re- 
sponsible. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  illegal  censures  of  the 
senate  should  be  resisted  by  the  president,  collisions  and  angry 
controversies  might  ensue,  discreditable  in  their  progress,  and 
in  the  end  compelling  the  people  to  adopt  the  conclusion, 
either  that  their  chief  magistrate  was  unworthy  of  their  respect, 
or  that  the  senate  was  chargeable  with  calumny  and  injustice. 
Either  of  these  results  would  impair  public  confidence  in  the 
perfection  of  the  s>^tem,  and  lead  to  serious  alterations  of  its 
frame  work,  or  to  the  practical  abandonment  of  some  of  its 
>ro\-isions. 

The  influence  of  such  proceedings  on  the  other  departments 
of  the  government,  and  more  especially  on  the  states,  could 
not  fail  to  be  extensively  pernicious.  %1ien  the  judges  in  the 
last  resort  of  official  misconduct  themselves  overleap  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
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wf^t^^SeoCTBl  ffisr^LTd  of  its  prmiaona  mi^  not  tbdr  i 
be  expected  to  [Mroduce?  And  who  docs  not  perceive  that  such 
contempt  of  the  federal  constitutiim,  by  ooe  of  its  most  im- 
portant departmeats.  would  hold  out  the  stroogesc  temptatioaj 
to  redstance  cm  the  pftit  of  the  state  sovereagnties,  wb( 
they  shall  supposetheirjustrights  to  havebeeniii\'adcd?  Thus 
all  the  independent  dqnrtmenta  of  the  govenuneat^  and  the 
states  which  otnnposeoiir  confederated  union,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  tbdr  appropriate  duties,  and  Iea\-ing  those  who  may 
offend,  to  be  reclaimed  or  punished  in  the  manner 
out  in  the  constitution,  would  fall  to  mutual  crimination 
recrimination,  and  give  to  the  pet^le  confusion  and  anarch}', 
instead  of  order  and  law ;  until  at  length  some  fonn  oi  aristo- 
cratic power  would  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitu- 
tiun.  or  the  states  be  broken  into  separate  commuoities. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge,  or  to  insinuate,  that  the  present 
senate  of  the  United  States  intend,  in  the  mo&t  distant  way.  to 
encourage  such  a  result.  It  is  not  of  their  motives  or  designs^j 
but  only  of  the  tendency  of  their  acts,  that  it  is  my  duty 
speak.  \jt  is.  if  possible,  to  make  senators  themselves 

nf  l|]pH:tnp.T  whif-ti  titrV'.  iinth-r  t^^f;  jiri-^^t.-^li-nt  ^-t  in  ihpirwsft^ 

hitifl^  and  a.t  zny  rate  to  perform  my  duty,  as  the  respoo^ble 
head  of  one  of  the  coequal  departments  of  the  government, 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  point  out  the  consequences  to 
which  the  discussion  and  passage  of  the  resolution  may  lead. 
if  the  iendfnc>'  of  the  mc&iure  be  not  checked  in  its  inception^ 
It  is  due  to  the  high  trust  with  which  I  have  been  charged , 
to  those  who  may  be  called  to  succeed  me  in  it;  to  the  represent'^ 
atives  of  the  people,  whose  constitutional  prerogative  has  beeo^ 
unlawfully  assumed;  to  the  people  of  the  states;  and  to  the 
constitution  they  have  established;  that  I  should  not  permit 
its  provisions  to  be  broken  down  by  such  an  attack  on  the  execu- 
tive department,  without  at  least  some  effort  "to  prescn"C, 
protect,  and  defend  them."  ^^th  this  view,  and  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  stated,  I  do  hereby  solemnly  psotest 
against  the  aforementioned  proceedings  of  the  senate,  as  un- 
authorized by  the  constitution;  contrar>-  to  its  spirit  tmd  to 
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several  of  its  express  provisions;  subversive  of  that  distribu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  government  which  it  hai  ordained  and 
established ;  destructive  of  tlic  checks  and  safeguards  by  which 
those  powers  were  intended,  on  the  one  hand>  to  be  controlled, 
and  on  the  other  to  be  protected ;  and  calculated  by  their  imme- 
diate and  collateral  effects,  by  their  character  and  tendency, 
to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  body  not  directly  amenable 
to  the  people,  a  degree  of  influence  and  power  dangerous  to 
thcirliberties,  and  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  their  choice.y  .  . 

121.  Daniel  Webster  on  the  "  Protest."* 

.  .  .  The  first  proposition,  then,  which  the  Protest  asserts, 
in  regard  to  the  President's  powers  as  executive  magistrate, 
is,  that,  th*.  g*.ru.ral  flufjr  lining  imp.i<nfl  on  him  by  thc  ConstJr. 
tiition.  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  bi;  faithfully  executed,  he 
thereby  becomes  himself  responsible  lor  the  conduct  of  ever)' 
person  employed  in  tlie  government;  "for  the  eatxre  action." 
as  the  iKiper  expresses  it,  "oi  tiie  executive  department." 
This.  Sir,  is  \er>'  dangerous  logic.  I  reject  thc  inference  alto- 
gether. No  such  responsibility,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  follows 
from  the  general  provision  of  the  Constitution,  making  it  his 
duty  to  see  the  laws  exQcuted.  If  it  did,  we  should  have,  in 
fact,  but  one  officer  in  thc  whole  government.  The  President 
would  be  cvcrybod>'.  And  the  Protest  assumes  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  whole  responsibility  for  every  other  ofTicur,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  making  the  President  everybody,  of  annihil- 
ating everj'  thing  like  independeiyt,  responsibility,  or  char- 
acter, in  all  other  public  agents.  n*he  whole  responsibility  is 
assumed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  plausibly  argued  that 
aJl  ofl&cers  of  government  are,  not  agents  of  thc  law,  but  the 
President's  agents,  and  therefore  rcsponable  to  him  alone.  If 
he  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  officers,  and  they  be 
re^ionsible  to  him  only,  then  it  may  be  maintained  that  such 
officers  arc  but  his  own  agents,  his  substitutes,  his  deputies^ 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  assume  the  respon- 


I  In  ihe  Scnalc,  May  7,  i8j4.    Worts  of  DanUi  Wtbster  (1851),  iv, 
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sibility  for  all;  and  this,  you  will  perceive.  Sir,  b  done,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  in  the  passages  which  I  have  read.  Ha\-ing 
thus  assumed  for  the  President  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
whole  government,  the  rrotcst  advances  boldly  to  its  conclu- 
sion, and  claims,  at  once,  absolute  power  over  all  individuals 
in  office,  ffe  being  merely  the  President's  agents.  This  is  the 
language:  Vrhe  whole  executive  power  being  vested  in  the 
President,  who  is  responsible  for  its  exerdse,  it  is  a  necessaiy 
consequence  that  he  should  have  a  right  to  employ  agents  of 
his  uwn  choice  to  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  Ids  duties,  and 
to  discharge  tliem  when  he  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  rcsponable 
or  their  acts."] 

ThU,  Sir,  completes  the  work.  This  handsomely  rounds  off 
the  w  hole  executive  system  of  executive  authority.  First,  the 
President  has  tbc  whole  responsibility;  and  then,  being  thus 
responsible  for  all,  he  has,  and  ought  to  have,  the  whole  power. 
We  have  heard  of  political  units,  and  our  American  executive, 
as  here  represented,  is  indeed  a  unit.  We  have  a  charmingly 
simple  government!  Instead  of  many  officers,  in  different  de- 
partments, each  having  appropriate  duties  and  each  responsible 
for  his  own  duties,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  to  deal  with 
but  one  ofiicer.  The  President  carries  on  the  government;  all 
the  rest  are  but  sub -contractors.  Sir,  whatever  name  we  pve 
him,  we  have  but  One  Executive  Officer.  A  Briareus  sits  in  the 
centre  of  our  system,  and  with  lus  hundred  hands  touches 
every  thing,  moves  every  thing,  controls  e\'erT,'  thing.  I  ask, 
Sir.  Is  this  republicanism?  Is  this  a  government  of  laws?  Is 
this  legal  responsibility?  .  .  . 

Sir.  it  exceeds  human  belief  that  any  man  should  put  senti- 
ments such  as  this  paper  contains  into  a  public  communication 
from  the  President  to  the  Senate.  They  are  sentiments  whidi 
give  us  all  one  master.  vHie  Protest  .T«ua-|^g;  ^n  absolute  rif^ht 
\(]  p'Tinf^u»  nil  pf«-..^»g-^njm  pflirp  at  plea^nire;  and  for  what 


reason .-' 


.     ivaauui     Because  they  are  incompetentX  Because  they  are 
',  i}^)  incapable?  Becausethey  are  remiss,  negligent,  or  inattentive? 
I        '   vV'     No,  Sir;  these  are  not  the  reasons.  But  he  may  discharge  them 
i^^Jk         one  and  4J)f  S)&'l^^' 


because  "he  is  no  longer  willing  to 


responsible  for  their  acts"!  It  insists  on  an  absolute  right  i^^^ 
the  President  to  direct  and  control  even'  act  of  every  offirer  gjE 
_tW-governmenCj  except  thp  f»Hgp*i     It  asserts  this  right  of 
direct  contryl  over  aad  over  again.    The  President  may  go 
into  the  treasury,  among  the  auditors  and  comptrollers,  and 
direct  them  how  to  settle  every  man's  account;  what  abate- 
ments to  make  from  one,  what  additions  to  another.  He  may 
go  into  the  custom-house,  among  collectors  and  appraisers,  and 
may  control  estimates,  reductions,  and  aj^raiscments.  It  is 
true  that  these  officers  are  sworn  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  honestly  and  fairly,  according  to  thtar 
own  best  abilities;  it  is  true,  that  many  of  them  are  liable  ta 
indictment  for  official  misconduct,  and  others  responsible,  in 
suits  of  individuals,  for  damages  and  penalties,  if  such  official 
misconduct  be  proved;  but  notwithstanding  all  tliis,  the  Pro-  ^ 
teat  avers  that  all  these  officers  are  but  the  President's  agents:  -/?    j^ 
^feat  tiiey  arc  but  aiding  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  that.  "^^^^^^^ 
_he  is  responsible  for  thci&condiirt.  .inH  tl^jit- thi»y  an-  r„in,^*i»i>i».  L^fiO 
■flt  his  will  and  pleasure!  And  it  is  under  this  view  of  his  owny^    T^Jk^ 
authority  that  the  President  calls  th«  Secretaries  his  ^i  i  I'^g  i  irf 
retaries,  not  once  only,  but  repeatedly.  )  .  -  -*»i^  •  • 

Cormected,  Sir.  with  the  idea  of  this  airy  and  unreal  respon- 
sibillty  to  the  public  is  another  sentiment,  which  of  late  we  ■ 

hfpr  fnv|ii<-ntly  ,><pr>><^M :  .inH  thaf  ;>^    tl>nf  f)r,f  Prr-^irt-nt  U  iha     J^'*?^ 

(Urt-ct  rcprc:sL'ntative  of  the  American  people.  This  is  declared      py^'      , 

in  the  Protest  in  so  many  words.  "The  President,"  it  says,  "is     *_ 

the  direct  representative  of  the  American  people."  Now.  Sir,  J^^jFy^Ajt 
this  is  not  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  ^^"^  ™ 
nowhere  calls  him  the  representative  of  the  American  people;  ^  V 
still  less,  their  direct  representative.  It  could  not  do  so  with  ' ' 
the  least  propriety.  He  is  not  chosen  directly  by  the  pcopl 
but  by  a  body  of  electors,  some  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the 
and  some  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  State  le^sla- 
Wliere.  then,  is  the  authority  for  sa)!^:  that  the  Presid- 
0  direct  representative  of  the  n^ple?  The  Constitution 
he  members  of  the  other  house  /Repreffint.itives.  and  de- 
that  they  shall  be  chosen  by  thJ  people;  and  there  are  u< 


:?>^ 
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other  direct  or  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo^e  in  this 
government.  The  Constitution  denominates  the  Preadmt  sim- 
ply the  President  of  the  United  States;  it  points  out  the  com- 
plex mode  of  electing  him,  defines  his  powers  and  duties,  and 
imposes  limits  and  restr^ts  on  his  authority.  With  these 
powers  and  duties,  and  under  these  restraints,  he  becomes, 
when  chosen,  President  of  the  United  States.  That  is  his  char- 
acter, and  the  denomination  of  his  office.  How  is  it,  then,  that, 
on  this  official  character,  thus  cautiously  created,  limited,  and 
defined,  he  is  to  engraft  another  and  a  very  imposing  charac- 
ter, namely,  the  character  of  the  direct  representative  of  the 
American  peoplei^^I  hold,  this,  Sir,  to  be  mere  assumption, 
and  dangerous  assumption!  If  he  is  the  representative  of  all 
the  American  people,  he  is  the  only  representative  whidi  they 
all  have.  Nobody  else  presumes  to  represent  all  the  people. 
And  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  consider  himself  as  the  Sole  Re- 
presentative Of  All  The  American  People,  and  is  to  act  under 
no  other  responsibility  than  such  as  I  have  already  described, 
then  I  say.  Sir,  that  the  govemmesit  (I  will  not  say  the  pet^le) 
has  aheady  a  master.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER   XLIII 

PRESIDENTLAL   INITIATIVE    IN    DETERMINING 
FOREIGN    POLICY 

May  II,  1846. 

ALTBOPcn  President  Folk's  war  message  b  substaatiolJy  currect  ia  its 
account  nf  SlidcH's  mission,  certain  important  details  arc  blurred  over  and 
somewhat  bluirt^.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  though  Slidt;!!  wns  dispatched 
to  Mexico  in  November,  his  appointment  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate until  January  20;  that  on  January  ti  a  dispatch  was  rcrcivcd  from 
Slidell  which  made  it  probable,  il  not  curtain,  that  he  wuuJd  not  be 
received  by  the  Mexican  Government ;  and  that  on  the  following  day  the 
President  sent  onlvis  to  General  Taylor  to  advance  lo  the  Kiu  Grande. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  President  desired  to  force 
the  band  a(  Kfexico  and  that  the  alleged  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by 
Mexican  forces  was  no  more  imminent  then  than  weeks  before.  These 
and  other  neglected  considcraliuns  gave  point  to  StcphemV  uttack  upoB 
"PolW  the  Mendacious."  The  following  extracts  from  presidential  mes- 
sages indicate  the  novel  powers  assumed  by  the  I'Fcsidcnl  during  the 
interesting  process  oi  "conquering  a  peace." 

122.  President  Polk's  War  \fessage.* 

.  .  .  The  strongdesiretoestabJishpcacewithMexicoonUb- 
eral  and  honorable  terms,  and  the  readiness  of  this  government 
to  regulate  and  adjust  our  boundary-,  and  other  causes  of  dilTer- 
«ice  w-ith  that  power,  on  such  fair  and  equitable  principles  as 
would  lead  to  permanent  relations  of  the  most  friendly  nature, 
induced  nic  in  September  last  to  seek  the  reopening  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  tM-o  countries.  .  .  .  .\n  envoy  of 
the  United  States  repaired  to  Mexico,  with  full  powers  to 
adjust  e\'er>*  cxistinj;  ditTcrcncc.  .  .  . 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state  more  in  detail  the  origin, 
progress,  and  failure  of  that  mission.  In  pursuance  of  the  in- 
structions given  in  September  last,  an  inquiry  was  made,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1845.  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  through  our 
consul  in  Mexico,  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  whether  the 
Mexican  government  "  would  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United 

I  JtadiBXiliOTi,  .Vtaages  and  Papers  of  tMe  Preiidents,jv,4$j~i3  passim. 
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States  intnisted  with  full  powers  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  two  govenunents;"  with  the  assurance 
that  "should  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  such  an  envoy 
would  be  immediately  despatched  to  Mexioo."  The  Mexican 
nunistcr,  on  the  15th  of  October,  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to 
this  inquir)',  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  naval  force 
at  Vera  Cruz  might  be  withdrawn,  lest  its  continued  presence 
might  assume  the  appearance  of  menace  and  coercion  pending 
the  negotiations.  This  force  was  immediately  withdrawn.  On 
the  loth  of  November,  1845,  ^^*"-  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana. 
was  commissioned  by  me  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  mimster 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  full  powers  to  adjust  both  the  questions  of  the 
Texas  boiindary  and  of  indemnification  to  our  citizens.  The 
redress  of  the  wrongs  of  our  citizens  naturally  and  inseparably 
blended  itself  with  the  question  of  boundary.  The  settlement 
of  the  one  question,  in  any  correct  ^iew  of  the  subject,  involves 
that  of  the  other.  I  could  not,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea 
Uiat  the  claims  of  our  much  injured  and  long  suffering  citizens, 
many  of  which  had  existed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  should 
be  postponed,  or  separated  from  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question. 

[After  setting  forth  Slidcll's  endeavors  to  secure  rero^ition 
from  Herrera  and  upon  his  overthrow,  from  Paredes,  the  mes- 
sage continues:] 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Slidell,  in  obedience  to  my 
direction,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  under  date  of  tlie  rst  of  March  last,  asking  to  be  re- 
ed ved  by  that  go\'emment  in  the  diplomatic  character  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed.  This  minister,  in  his  reply  under  date 
of  the  I  Jth  of  March,  reiterated  the  arguments  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and,  in  terms  that  may  be  considered  as  fpving  just  groimds 
of  offence  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
denied  the  application  of  Mr.  Slidell.  Nothing,  therefore,  re- 
mained for  our  envoy  but  to  demand  his  passports,  and  return 
to  his  own  country.  .  .  . 

In  my  message  at  the  <x)mmencement  of  the  present  session, 
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I  infonnod  you  that,  upon  the  earnest  appeal  both  of  the  con- 
gress and  convention  of  Texas,  I  had  ordered  an  efficient  miU- 
tary  force  to  take  a  |x)sition  "  between  the  Nueces  and  tlic  Del 
Norte."  This  had  become  necessary,  to  meet  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican  forces,  for  which  extensive 
military  preparations  had  been  made.  The  invasion  was  threat- 
ened solely  because  Texas  had  determined,  in  accordance  with 
a  solemn  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
annex  herself  to  out  Union;  and.  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  plainly  oxir  duty  to  extend  our  protection  ovct  her  citi- 
zens and  soil. 

This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi.  and  remained 
there  until  after  I  had  received  such  information  from  Mexico 
as  rendered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment would  refuse  to  receive  our  envoy. 

Kleantime  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  Congress,  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  Union.  The  Congress  of  Texas, 
by  its  act  of  December  ig,  1836,  had  declared  the  Rio  del  Morte 
to  be  the  boundarj*  of  that  republic.  Its  jurUdiction  had  been 
extended  and  exercised  beyond  the  Nueces.  Tlie  country 
between  that  river  and  the  Del  Norte  had  been  represented  in 
the  congress  and  in  the  convention  of  Texas;  had  thus  taken 
part  in  the  act  of  annexation  itself;  and  is  now  included  within 
one  of  OUT  congressional  districts.  Our  own  Congress  had, 
moreover,  with  great  unanimity,  by  the  act  approved  Decem- 
ber 31,  1845.  recognised  the  countr>'  beyond  the  Nueces  as  a 
part  of  our  territory,  by  including  it  within  our  own  revenue 
system;  and  a  revenue  officer,  to  reside  within  that  district, 
has  been  appointed,  by  and  vnth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  It  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  necessity  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  that  portion  of  our  countrj*.  Accordingly,  on 
the  13th  of  January  last,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  general 
in  command  of  these  troops  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Dd 
Norte.  .  .  . 

The  army  moved  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the  nth  of  March, 
and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Del  Norte,  opposite  to  Matamoras,  where  it  encamped  on  a 
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commanding  position,  v^icfa  has  since  beea  streagthened  by 
the  erection  of  field  works.  A  depot  has  also  been  cstahlfahcd 
at  Point  Isabel,  near  the  Brazos  Santiago,  thirty  miles  in  rear 
of  the  encampment.  The  selection  of  his  poeitioa  iras  neces- 
&arily  confided  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  in  cotnmand. 

Tlie  Mexican  forces  at  Atatamoras  assumed  a  belligerent 
attitude,  and.  on  the  12th  of  April,  General  Ampudia,  tlien  in 
command,  noticed  General  Taylor  to  break  up  his  canqi  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  retire  beyond  the  Nueces  ri\Tr,  and. 
in  the  e\'cnt  of  his  failure  to  comply  nith  these  demands, 
announced  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the  quesr 
tion.  But  no  open  act  of  hostility  was  committed  until  the  24th 
of  April.  On  that  day,  General  Arista,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Mexican  forces,  communicated  to  General 
Taylor  that  "he  considered  hostilities  commenced,  and  should 
prosecute  them."  A  party  of  dragoons,  of  axtj-  three  men  and 
officers,  were  on  the  same  day  despatched  from  the  American 
camp  up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  Mexican  troops  had  crossed,  or  were  preparing  to 
cross,  the  river,  "became  engaged  with  a  large  body  of  these 
troops,  and,  after  a  short  affair,  in  which  some  axtcen  were 
killed  and  wounded,  appear  to  have  been  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender." 

The  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico  upon  our  citi- 
zens throughout  a  long  period  of  years  remain  unredressed; 
and  solemn  treaties,  pledging  her  public  faith  for  this  redress, 
have  been  disregarded.  A  government  cither  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  enforce  the  execution  of  such  treaties,  fails  to  perform 
one  of  its  plainest  duties. 

Our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  been  almost  annihilated.  It 
was  formerly  highly  beneficial  to  both  nations;  but  our  mer- 
chants have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting  it  by  the  s>*stcm 
of  outrage  and  extortion  wtiich  the  Mexican  authorities  have 
pursued  against  them,  whilst  their  appeals  through  their  own 
government  for  indemnity  have  been  made  in  vain.  Our  for- 
bearance has  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  mistaken  in  its 
character.  Had  we  acted  with  vigor  in  repelling  the  insults  and 
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redresiiing  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Mexico  at  the  commence- 
ment, wc  should  doubtless  have  escaped  all  the  difficulties  in 
which  we  are  now  involved. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  we  have  been  exerting  our  best 
efforts  to  propitiate  her  good-will.  Upon  the  pretext  that 
Texas,  a  nation  as  independent  as  herself,  thought  proper  to 
unite  its  destinies  with  our  own,  she  has  affected  to  believe  that 
we  have  severed  her  rightful  territory,  and  in  oflicial  proclama- 
tions and  manifestoes  has  repeatedly  threatened  to  make  war 
upon  us,  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Texas.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  tried  every  eflfort  at  reconciliation.  The  cup  of 
forbearance  had  been  exhausted,  even  before  the  recent  in- 
formation from  the  frontier  of  the  Del  Norte.  But  now.  after 
reiterated  menaces,  Mexico  has  passed  the  buunitary  of  the 
United  States,  has  invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  American  ^ 
blood  upon  the  American  soil.  She  has  proclaimed  that  hostili- 
ties have  commenced,  and  that  the  two  nations  are  now  at  war. 

As  war  exists,  and.  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it, 
exists  by  the  act  of  Kf  exico  herself,  we  are  called  upon  by  every 
consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism  to  vindicate  with  decision 
the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  our  country.  .  .  . 

In  further  vindication  of  our  rights,  and  defence  of  our  terri- 
tory, I  invoke  the  prompt  action  of  Congress  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  the  war,  and  to  place  at  the  disp^isition  of  the 
Executive  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  ngor,  and 
thus  hastening  tlie  restoration  of  peace,  .  ,  . 

123.  A  WUi  View  oj  the  Origin  of  the  War} 

My  first  proposition  Is,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  hostili- 
ties between  our  army  and  the  Mexican  forces,  was  the  advance 
movement  from  Corpus  Christi,  upon  the  Xucces  river,  to 
Matamoras,  upon  the  Rio  Grande  or  Del  Norte.  And,  to  sus- 
tain this,  I  need  but  refer  to  the  history  of  the  case,  given  by 
the  President  himself  in  the  documents  accompanying  his 
message  to  the  House,  when  he  asked  us  to  recognize  a  state  of 

'  Speech  of  Representative  Stcphetu  in  the  House,  June  16,  1846. 
Qevdiukd,  Alexander  U.  Supkens,  J04-16  passim. 


war  witii  Mexico;  a  singular  request,  by-the-by,  tor  the  Presi- 
dent to  make,  wiien  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war.  Perhaps  some  gentlemen  may  suj^Mse 
that  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  simply  means  that  when 
the  President  gets  us  into  war,  it  is  the  business  of  Congress 
then  to  make  it  known  —  to  declare  it  —  or  recognize  the  fact. 
This,  however,  is  not  my  understanding  of  it.  Congress  alooe 
has  the  right  and  power  to  engage  in  war.  The  President  has 
the  right  to  repel  hostilities;  but  not  by  his  policy  with  other 
nations  to  bring  on  and  involve  the  countrj'  in  a  war  without 
consultation  with  Congress.  .  .  . 

...  I  come  now  to  say,  what  I  fearlessly  assert,  tliat  the 
President  had  no  right,  no  (wwer,  legally,  to  order  the  militarj' 
occupation  of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  Rio  Gnmde  without 
authorit>'  from  Congress.  He  had  no  right  or  power  to  send  the 
army  beyond  that  country  over  which  Teicas  had  established 
her  jurisdiction.  The  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
I  mean  Texas  as  an  independent  State  after  her  revolution 
was  never  settled.  Before  the  revolution  the  river  Nueces 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  department  of  Texas.  Between' 
that  river  and  the  Rio  Grande  lay  the  districts  of  Tamaulipas, 
Coahuila,  and  others.  During  and  after  the  revolution,  a  por- 
tion of  this  country  on  the  south  of  the  Nueces,  about  Corpus 
Chrisd,  went  with  Texas  and  adhered  to  the  new  government; 
th.e  other  portion,  lying  on  the  Rio  Grande,  adhered  to  the  old 
government;  and  though  Texas,  after  her  declaration,  de&ned 
her  boundary  to  be  the  Rio  Grande,  yet  she  never  successfully 
established  her  jurisdiction  to  that  extent.  Between  Corpus 
Christi  and  the  Mexican  settlements  on  the  Rio  Grande  is  an 
immense  desert  or  waste,  where  nobody  lives.  The  first  settle- 
ments to  the  south  of  that  unoccupied  region  are  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  or  near  it.  and  have  continued  subject  to  the  laws  of, 
Mexico.  The  people  are  Mexicans  or  Spaniards.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  authority  upon  this  point.  AI 
this  was  well  known  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
of  annexation ;  and  hence  the  resolution  was  guarded  so  as  to 
cover  only  so  much  territory  as  was  "fvopcrly  included  within, 
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and  righlfully  belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,"  resen'ing  the 
question  of  boundary  to  be  settled  and  adjusted  between  this 
government  and  Mexico  by  Ttegotuitian,  and  not  by  arms,'  and 
Congress  positively  refused  to  pass  any  measure  of  that  sort 
which  fixed  the  boundary  at  the  Rio  Grande  or  Del  Norte;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  n.'solution  so  fixing  the  boundary 
could  have  passed  this  or  the  other  House.  And  now  what  I 
have  got  to  say  is  this:  Congress  having  failed  to  establish  a 
boundar)*  in  that  quarter,  the  President  could  not  undcrtaJce 
to  do  it.  The  limits  or  boundaries  oE  a  country  can  be  tixed  in 
two  wa\-s  only:  one  is  by  negotiation,  and  the  other  is  by 
the  sword.  The  President  by  hiniseU  can  do  neitlicr.  Ue  may 
make  the  initiative  in  the  former  case;  but  Congress  can  alone 
constitutionally  draw  the  sword  for  any  purpose.  I  grant,  if 
Mexico  would  not  nt^otiate,  would  not  treat,  would  not  come 
to  any  understanding  in  a  friendly  manner  where  the  dividing 
line  should  be,  where  their  jurisdiction  should  end  and  ours 
commence,  that  we  would  then  have  a  right  to  make  a  limit 
for  ourselves,  and  a  right,  by  force  of  arms,  to  establish  that 
limit  or  line.  But,  sir,  this  is  a  right  that  Congress  only  can 
constitutionally  exercise.  The  President  cannot  do  it.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  some  one  asks  me  what  was  the  President  to  do? 
How  was  he  to  know  where  to  stop,  as  there  was  no  fixed  line? 
I  answer,  his  duty  was  a  plain  one.  It  was  to  keep  the  army 
within  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  "rightfully  belonged 
to  Texas."  or  over  which  she  had  established  her  jurisdiction 
and  supremacy,  where  her  laws  extended  and  were  enforced, 
and  where  the  people  acknowledged  her  government.  Whether 
that  was  east  or  west  of  the  Nueces  made  no  difference.  But 
he  had  no  authority  to  order  them  beyond  such  Limits.  .  .  . 

124.  President  Polk  to  Congress} 

It  is  well  known  that  the  only  indemnity  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Mexico  to  make  in  satisfaction  of  the  just  and  long- 
deferred  claims  of  our  citizens  against  her  and  the  only  means 

'  December;,  1S47.  V^datAaonfMessaga and Pafiert of t/u Presidents, 
tv,  536-38. 
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by  which  she  can  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war  is  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  her 
territory.  Mexico  tias  no  money  to  pay,  and  no  other  means 
of  making  the  required  indemnity.  If  we  refuse  this,  we  can 
obtain  nothing  else.  To  reject  indemnity  by  refusing  to  accqit 
a  cession  of  territory  would  be  to  abandon  all  our  just  demands, 
and  to  wage  the  war,  bearing  all  its  expenses,  without  a  pur^j 
pose  or  definite  object.  ^H 

A  state  of  war  abrogates  treaties  previously  existing  betweea^' 
the  belligerents  and  a  treat>*  of  peace  puts  an  end  to  all  claims 
for  indemnity  for  tortious  acts  committed  under  the  authority 
of  one  government  against  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  another 
unless  they  are  provided  for  in  its  stipulations.  A  treaty  of 
peace  which  would  terminate  the  existing  war  without  pro- 
viding for  indemnity  would  enable  Mexico,  the  acknowledged 
debtor  and  herself  the  aggressor  in  the  war,  to  relieve  herself  from 
her  just  liabilities.  By  such  a  treaty  our  citizens  who  hold  just  de- 
mandsagainstherwouldhavenoremedyeitheragaiDstMe.xicoor 
their  own  Government.  Our  duty  to  these  citizens  must  forever 
prevent  such  a  peace,  and  no  treaty  whichdoesnot  pro\idc  ample 
means  of  discharging  these  demands  can  receive  my  sanction. 

A  treaty  of  peace  should  settle  all  existing  differences  be-  I 
tn'een  the  tn'o  countries.  If  an  adequate  cession  of  territory 
should  be  made  by  such  a  treaty,  the  United  States  should 
release  Mexico  from  all  her  liabilities  and  assume  their  payment 
to  our  own  citizens.  If  insteiid  of  this  the  United  States  were  to 
consent  to  a  treaty  by  which  Mexico  should  again  engage  to 
pay  the  heavy  amount  of  indebtedness  which  a  just  indemnity 
to  our  Government  and  our  dtizcns  would  impose  on  her.  it  is 
notorious  that  she  does  not  possess  the  means  to  meet  such  an 
undertaking.  From  sucli  a  treaty  no  result  could  be  anticipated 
but  the  same  irritating  disappointments  which  have  hereto- 
fore attended  the  \iolations  of  similar  treat}'  stipulations  on  the 
part  of  Mexico.  Such  a  treat>'  would  be  but  a  temporan.'  ces 
tion  of  hostilities,  without  the  restoration  of  the  friendship 
good  understanding  which  should  characterize  the  future 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
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That  Congress  contemplated  the  acquisition  of  territorial 
indemnity  when  that  body  made  provision  for  the  prost-cution 
of  the  war  is  obvious.  Congress  could  not  have  meant  when,  in 
May,  1S46,  they  appropriated  Sio.ooo.ooo  and  authorized  the 
President  to  employ  the  militia  and  naval  and  mih'tary  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  accept  the  serMces  of  50,000  volun- 
teers to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  when,  at  tJicir 
last  session,  and  after  our  Army  had  invaded  l^lexjco,  they 
made  additional  appropriations  and  authorized  the  raising  of 
additional  troops  for  the  same  purpose,  that  no  indemnit>-  was 
to  be  obtained  from  Mexico  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war;  and 
yet  it  was  certain  that  if  no  Mexican  territory  was  acquired 
no  indcnmit>'  could  be  obtained.  It  is  further  manifest  that 
Congress  contemplated  territorial  indemnity  from  the  fact 
that  at  their  last  session  an  act  was  passed,  upon  the  Executive 
recommendation,  appropriating  $3,000,000  with  that  express 
object.  This  appropriation  was  made  "to  enable  the  President 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries  with  the 
Rt;pubUcof  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event  that  said 
treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments and  duty  ratified  by  Mexico,  shall  call  for  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof."  The  object  of  asking 
this  appn>priation  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  several  mps.<iages 
on  tlie  subject  wliich  I  communica.te<i  to  Congress.  Similar 
appropriations  made  in  1803  and  iSof),  which  were  referred  to, 
were  intended  to  be  applied  in  part  consideration  for  the  cesMOn 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Kloridas.  In  like  manner  it  was  antici- 
pated that  in  settling  the  terms  of  a  trea  t>'  of  '*  limits  and  bound- 
aries" with  Mexico  a  cession  of  territory  estimated  to  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  amount  of  our  demands  against  her 
might  be  obtained,  and  that  the  prompt  pa\'mcnt  of  this  sum 
in  part  consideration  for  the  territory  ceded,  on  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  and  its  ratification  on  her  part,  might  be  an  induce- 
ment with  her  to  make  such  a  cession  of  territory  as  would  be 
satisfactor)'  to  the  United  States;  and  although  the  failure  to 
conclude  such  a  treaty  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  xise  any 
part  of  the  $3,000,000  appropriated  by  that  act,  and  the  entire 
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sum  remains  in  the  Treasury,  it  is  stiU  applicable  to  that  object 
should  the  contingency  occur  making  such  application  proper. 
The  doctrine  of  no  territoi^'  is  the  doctrine  of  no  indcmni^, 
and  if  sanctioned  would  be  a  public  acknowledgment  that  our 
country  was  wrong  and  that  the  war  declared  by  Congress 
with  extraordinary  unanimity  was  unjust  and  should  be  aban- 
doned —  an  admisnoQ  unfounded  in  fact  and  degrading  to  the 
national  character.  .  .  . 

135.  President  Polk  to  the  House  of  Represcnictives} 

In  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  10th  instant,  requesting  information  in  relation  to  New 
Mexico  and  California,  I  communicate  herewith  reports  frcHn 
the  Secretary  of  Stale,  the  Setretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\7,  with  the 
documents  which  accompany  the  same.  These  reports  and 
documents  contain  information  upon  the  several  points  of 
inquiry  embraced  by  the  resolutions.  .  .  . 

The  resolutions  request  information  in  r^ard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  ciWi  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  Calirornia,  their 
"form  and  character,"  by  "  whom  instituted."  by  '*  what  author- 
ity." and  how  they  are  "maintained  and  supported.**  .  .  . 

The  temporary  governments  authorized  were  instituted  by 
^-irtue  of  the  rights  of  war.  The  power  to  declare  war  against 
a  foreign  country,  and  to  prosecute  it  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  war,  as  sanctioned  by  civilised  nations,  it  will  not 
be  questioned,  exists  under  our  Constitution.  When  Congress 
has  declared  that  war  exists  with  a  foreign  nation, "  the  general 
laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation,"  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  President,  as  the  constitutional  "Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Naxy  of  the  United  States,"  to  prosecute  it. 

In  prosecuting  a  foreign  war  thus  duly  declared  by  Congress, 
we  ha\"e  the  right,  by  "conquest  and  military  occupation,"  to 
acquire  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  and.  during 
the  war,  to  "exercise  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it." 

'  July  14.  1S4S.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Pafert  of  the  PresideiUs, 
IV,  594-96  passm* 
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The  Sovereignty  of  the  enemy  is  in  such  case  "suspended," 
and  his  laws  can  "no  longer  be  rightfully  enforced"  over  the 
conquered  territory  "or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhabitants 
who  remain  and  submit  to  the  conqueror.  By  the  surrender  the 
inhabitants  pass  under  a  temporary  allegiance"  to  tlie  con- 
queror, and  arc  "bound  by  such  laws,  and  such  only,  as*'  he 
may  choose  to  recognize  and  impose.  "  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  no  other  laws  could  be  obligatory  upon  them,  for  where 
there  is  no  protection  or  allegiance  or  sovereignty  there  can  be 
no  claim  to  obedience."  These  are  well-established  principles 
of  the  laws  of  war,  as  recognized  and  practised  bj'  civilized 
nations,  and  they  have  been  sanctbncd  by  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  of  our  own  country. 

The  orders  and  instructions  issued  to  the  officers  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  applicable  to  such  portions  of  the  Mexican  territory 
as  had  been  or  might  be  conquered  by  our  arms,  were  in  strict 
conformity  to  these  principles.  .  .  , 

It  is  from  the  same  source  of  authority  that  we  derive  the 
unquestioned  right,  after  the  war  has  been  declared  by  Con- 
gress, to  blockade  the  ports  and  coast  of  the  enemy,  to  capture 
his  towns,  cities,  and  provinces,  and  to  \evy  contributions  upon 
him  for  the  support  of  our  Army.  Of  the  same  character  with 
these  is  the  right  to  subject  to  our  temporarj-  militar>'  govern- 
ment the  conquered  territories  of  our  enemy.  They  are  all 
belligerent  rights,  and  their  exercise  is  as  essenti.il  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  a  foreign  war  as  the  right  to  light 
battles. 

New  ilejuco  and  Upper  California  were  among  the  terri- 
tories conquered  and  occupied  by  our  forces,  and  such  tem- 
porary governments  were  established  over  them.  They  were 
establLihed  by  the  officers  of  our  Army  and  Navy  in  command, 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  and  instructions  accompanj-ing  my 
message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  December  23, 
1S46.  .  .  . 

On  the  conclusion  and  exchange  of  ratifications  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  4th  instant, 
these  temporary  govenunents  necessarily  ceased  to  exist.  .  ,  , 
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126.  Presideni  Polk  to  Congress.* 

Upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treat>'  of  peace  with 
Meadco,  on  the  30th  of  May  last,  the  temporary  governments 
which  bad  been  established  over  New  Mexico  and  Catiforma 
by  our  militar>'  and  naval  commanders  by  \Trtue  of  the  rights 
of  war  ceased  to  derive  any  obligatwy  force  from  that  source 
of  authority,  and  having  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  all 
government  and  control  over  them  under  the  authoritj*  of 
Mexico  had  ceased  to  exist.  Impressc-d  with  the  necessity  of 
establishing  Territorial  governments  over  them,  I  recommended 
the  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  in  my 
message  conununicating  the  ratified  treat)'  of  peace,  on  the 
6th  of  July  last,  and  invoked  their  action  at  that  session. 
Congress  adjourned  without  making  any  provision  for  their 
government.  The  inliabitants  by  the  transfer  of  their  country- 
had  become  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  our  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  yet  were  left  without  any  regularly  organized  govern- 
ment. Since  that  time  the  very  limited  power  possessed  by  the 
Executive  has  been  exercised  to  preserve  and  protect  them  from 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  only 
government  which  remained  was  that  established  by  the  mili- 
tary authority  during  the  war.  Regarding  this  to  be  a  de facto 
government,  and  that  by  tlie  presumed  consent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants it  might  be  continued  temporarily,  they  were  adWscd  to 
conform  and  submit  to  it  for  the  short  intervening  period  before 
Congress  would  again  assemble  and  could  legislate  on  th^ 
subject.  .  .  . 

*  December  5,  1848.    Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  Uu  Frcsi- 
dents,  IV,  6j8. 


PART   SEVEN.    SLAVERY  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

CHAPTER  XLIV 


SLAVERY   IN  THE   TERRITORIES 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico, 
wheihcT  Hi  indemnity  or  conquest,  was  earnestly  desired  by  the  adminis* 
traiion  at  ^\'ashingtl>ll.  The  prospect  opened  up  long  vistas  of  trouble. 
With  every  extension  o(  territory  the  slavery  question  w.u  bound  lo  recur. 
President  Polk's  request  for  an  appropriation  (or  any  cession  of  territory 
which  Mexico  might  moke  as  "indemnity,"  vas  the  signoJ  for  an  aggres- 
sive move  on  the  pari  of  the  anti-slavery  forces.  Should  such  an  accession 
oi  tcrrilorj'  fall  to  the  United  States,  they  were  bound  that  it  should  he 
made  free  scnI.  To  this  end  they  oilachcd  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  succes- 
sive bills  authorizing  the  d«ired  appropriation.  The  House  favored  the 
Proviso,  but  the  Senate  would  have  none  of  it.  Between  i847and  iSsoat 
least  four  difiFerent  wa>-3  of  dealing  nilb  tiic  vexing  question  of  slavery 
in  the  territories  were  proposed.  One  was  presented  by  the  South  Carolina 
radicals  led  by  Calhoun  and  Rhett;  a  second  was  reported  by  a  committee 
of  which  Senator  Clayton  of  Delaware  was  chairman;  a  thini  W35O0ered 
by  Cass  and  promptly  dubbed  "squatter  sovereigiuy";  and  a  fourth  was 
finally  embodied  in  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  Territorial  bills  of  1850. 

127.  Tfte  Wiimot  Proviso.^ 

Provided.  That,  as  an  express  and  fimdamental  condition  to 
the  acquisition  of  any  territory'  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  an>'  treaty  which  may  be 
negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive 
of  the  moncj-s  herein  .ippropn'ated,  neither  slavcr>'  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  terri- 
tar>',  except  lor  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly 
convicted.  .  .  . 

*  Proposed  by  Representative  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  August  8, 1846, 
■mcndmcAt  to  the  Two  Million  Dollar  Bill. 
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128.  The  RheU-Calfioun  Doclrine} 

The  question  made  by  the  bill  is,  has  Congress  the  power  of 
_  excluding  the  people  of  tlic  southcrnStatcs  from  i.atLTmg  and~ 
colonizing  with  their  slaves  the  territories  of  the  Uniicti  .Stotcs? 
The  gentleman  from  IndiaJia.  [Mr.  Pettit,]  and  others,  affirm 
that  it  has,  because  the  sovereignty  of  the  Territories  is  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

XoW;  let  us  examine,  first,  before  we  ascend  to  general  prin- 
ciples, the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  relies,  to  show  that  sovereignty  over  the  terri- 
tories, is  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  diggose  of,  and  make  all  needhil  rules 
and  regulations  respecting,  the  tciritory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  /Here,  In  the  first  place, 
nothing  is  said  about  the  Governmkni  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  power  is  conceded  by  the  clause  is  conceded  to  "  the 
Congress.*'  .  .  .  ^i^ff"^<yf  Conffl-esa  to  be  the  Government, 
what  power  does  the  clause  convey?)  "  To  dispose  of,  anti  make 
al!  }-ccd]ul  rules  and  regulations  o^nceming,  tho  trrriTi'in'  fflr 
other  property  belonemir  to  the  Unittxl  States."  Does  the 
power  "to  dispose  of  and  make  aQ  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions/' imply  sovereignty?  Mark,  sir,  how  far  short  this 
phraseology  is  in  its  scope  of  that  other  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  relates  to  "the  other  property"  of  the  United 
States  —  the  forts,  arsenals,  magazines,  and  dock  yards.  Over 
these,  and  over  this  District,  Congress  "is  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Does  not  the  clause  relate 
to  the  territory  only  as  property,  and  confer  only  powers 
nccessar>'  for  its  disposition  and  control  as  property?  It  speaks 
of  the  territories  in  connexion  with  the  "other  property"  of 
the  United  States.  Congress  can  sell  the  ianda  Ipng  wiinm  the 
territory,  and,  to  secure  purchasers  and  settlers  in  their  per- 
sons and  propert}',  they  can  make  "all  needXul  rules  and  regu- 

'  Speech  of  Representative  Kheit  id  the  Aluae,  Jinuory  15,  1S47. 
Congressiimat  Glebe,  3Q  Corifj.,  i  Saa.,  Apf  ~*  ioftim.  The  rcsotu- 

tioos  of  Calhoun,  to  the  same  purport,  ore  essietiol  Clo^' 

Cong.,  i  Sess.,  453. 
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tations,"  establish  territorial  governments,  and  pass  laws. 
But  the  clause  itself  fjjrpi-Hv  rfpnHi'niot:  fht-  iH^a  ^1)^; 


£Ull£L 


I 


* 


Congress  or  the  (Juvemment  have  anv  prorK-rty,  much  less 
sovcrmsiity  over  our  territories.  lU  \vurda  arc,  "  territory  and 
(f\\wr  proiiertv  bdoficins  to  the  united  Siites."_yi^rM  is  a  direct' 
aiTirmation  that  our  territor)'  does  not  "belong"  cither  to  Coq- 
gress  or  the  Government.  Now,  although  it  does  not  follow 
that  where  there  is  property  (for  property  may  belong  to  indi- 
viduals) there  is  sovereignty ;  yet  where  there  is  no  prc^rty, 
over  an  unsettled  country,  there  cannot  be  sovereignty.  The 
"  supreme  ultimate  authority  "  cannot  exist  where  there  b  nei- 
ther the  inferior  right  of  property,  which  exists  in  indiWduals, 
or  the  higher  right  by  the  eminent  domain.  Thg  rlanse.  how- 
e\'cr.  does  not  stop  at  negativing,  by  implication,  the  idea  that 
the  (invprnmenr  l^rvs  the  sovcTt-ign t y  over  our  territories,  but 
it  dirccth'  ;tsscrts  where  the  property  and  tnc  sovereignty  over 
them  an;  —  "bchnwiin'  to  Ihc  United  Stales."         — 

^T  fliviiiri-s  fh:^t  fhf  fpiritories  belong  to  the  United  Statfs. 
Thcv  are  tcnant-i  in  rommnn.  or  joint  proprietors,  and  co- 
sovereitms  over  them.  As  co-ftovereigns  they  have  agreefi,  m 
their  common  compact,  the  Constitution,  that  their  agent, 
the  General  Government,  "may  dispose  of,  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations,"  with  respect  to  them;  but,  bc>-ond 
this,  they  arc  not  limited  or  Umitable  in  their  rights.  Their 
sovereignty,  unalienated  and  unimpaired  by  this  mutual  con- 
cession to  each  other,  exists  in  all  its  plenitude  over  our  terri- 
tories; as  much  so,  as  within  the  limits  of  the  States  themselves. 

Vet  therp-  ritn  hp  t^n  rnnflirr-  f»r  n»n»  »f   »h^  ^t-t^p^  p^p  ^^\^^ 


.any  "rules  and  regulations''  separj^tely.  within  tlie  tcrritoijcs. 
which  may  bring  them  in  conflict.CTl'.e  "rules and  regulations" 
prevailing,  will  be  made  by  all,  and  obligatory  on  all,  throughj 
thdr  common  agency,  the  Government  of  the  United  States*^ 

Tl.....,.!.-  i-fT..,-t    ■„■,.{  j.r..)..l.li.-  tl...  ..»ly  ..Kj^^f^  <(f  fhcir  n-sfTv^;^l 

~^\\r  Inri'nrip^  ^'^*^  her  citizens,  and  settle  and  occupy  them 
jperty  V^.with  whatever  is  recognisen  as  propertY. 


he  ingress  of  the  citizen,  is  the  ingress  of  bis 
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sovert^ign,  who  U  bound  to  protect  him  in  his  settlemeaL    It 
matters  not,  whether  he  carries  those  who  arc  slaves  or  not 

'  lie  is  not  responsible  to  any  of  the  co-sovereigns,  for  tlic  natur  " 
ot  tiiis  propert\\  'I'hat  is  an  affair  between  him  and  his  State. 
Nor  can  the  other  States  have  any  just  ground  of  complaint, 
because  the  southern  States  occupy  a  portion  of  the  territory- 
common  to  them  with  their  slaves.  Did  not  this  institution 
exist,  when  they  made  the  compact  of  union  with  them?  Will 
not  ever}'  foot  of  territory  acquired  be  purchased  by  their  com- 
mon blood  or  treasure?  And  do  they  not  know,  that  the  south- 
ern States  must  enter  it  with  their  slaves,  or  not  at  all?  Nay. 
more,  that  in  vast  regions,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  cannot 
cultivate  the  soil,  they  must  be  cultivated  by  a  southern 
planter,  or  be  left  a  wilderness?  In  exercising  a  common  right 
over  a  common  propert}*,  the  southern  States  only  do  what  the 
other  States  have  also  a  right  to  do,  without  giving  any  just 
cause  for  pleading  surprise  or  injustice.  Etit  it  will  be  a  sur- 
prise —  it  will  be  a  strange  injustice,  if  a  portion  of  the  States. 
whether  free  or  slavu.  shall  presume  to  avt  up  t\\i:k  will  as 
supreme  over  the  tfrritnriL-^  rinH  thrnn^ti  C'^ty^rs'i.  or  any 
Other  instruments lify,  f^h;^|l    Tiir<-mp*-  T"  -v-i-"i-  -■,'^y  ..f  ii..-^.. 

I  co-States  from  possessing  and  colonizing  them.    This  would 
practically  be  to  assert,  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  terri- 

.   tories  is  not  in  all  the  States,  but  in  the  excluding  portion 

/  only.  .  .  . 

129.  TAc  Law  of  the  Acquired  Territories.* 

To  be  understood  more  clearly,  I  will  read  the  terms  of  the 
bill  itself,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and 
California.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  legislation  by  the  Territorial 
Governments  "  respecting  the  prohibition  or  establishment  of 
'African  slavery"  was  to  be  prohibited;  and  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  titles  to  slaves  tliere,  or  their  right  to  freedom,  was  to  be 
left  ultimately  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

1  Repre»entati\'e  Stepbens  on  the  Clayton  Giinpromisc.  August  7, 
X848.  Concessional  Glebe,  30  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  App.,  1104-06  poisim. 
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The  bill  contains  nothing  else  which  bears  materially  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery.  It  merely  prohibits  the  Territorial 
Government  from  passing  any  law  upon  the  subject ;  and  leaves 
the  southern  man,  who  may  be  inclined  to  go  there  with  his 
slaves,  to  contest  his  rights  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  with  the 
courts  of  the  Territory  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  if  he 
chooses,  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union.  .  .  . 

I  set  out,  then,  by  stating,  that  according  to  the  best,  ablest, 
and  most  approved  writers  on  public  law,  and  according  to  the 
dcciftion  of  the  courts  in  England  in  analogous  cases,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  repeated  decisions  of  our  own  Supreme  Court,  to 
which  this  bill  proposed  to  refer  this  matter,  (in  the  absence  of 
such  legislation  as  I  have  alluded  to,)  the  law  by  which  the 
courts  would  decide  questions  of  slavery  there  is  the  law  which 
was  in  force  in  New  Mexico  and  California  upon  that  subject  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest.  .  .  . 

For  this  purpose  I  refer,  first,  to  the  opinion  given  by  Ctuef 
Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany ei  al.  vs.  Canter,  ist  Peters,  542.  In  this  case  that  learned 
judge  used  the  following  language:  ]  See  No.  73  above.] 

But ,  sir,  tbisprinciple  lias  been  rc]x^tcdly  decided  by  the  same 
tribunal.  I  have  another  case  before  mc.  in  1 2  Peters'  Reports, 
page  410,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  Is  held,  and  a  long  list  of 
cases  cited,  in  which  it  is  also  affirmed.  This  is  the  case  of 
Strother  tM.  Lucas.  .  .  . 

Here,  again,  is  a  clear  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  same 
principle,  with  the  declaration  that  the  "laws,  whether  In 
writing  or  evidenced  by  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  conquered 
or  ceded  countr>-,  continue  in  force  till  altered  by  the  new 
sovereign."  .  .  . 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  be  the  decisions  of  our  own 
Supreme  Court  upon  tliis  point,  as  I  presume  no  gentleman 
upon  this  floor  will  venture  to  gainsay  or  deny,  there  is  but 
one  other  question  left,  and  that  is,  what  was  the  law  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  California  or  Nc^^'  Mexico  at  the  time 
ef  their  conquest?  This  is  an  important  question.  The  whole 
Bcrits  of  the  case  turn  upon  it.  And  upon  this  point,  I  sup- 
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•beSAed  i&  CiS&na  lad  Xev  Moioo  at  the  I 
■BBqBOtbjroaranca.  If  adneattfaBt  tknekidfaaiacHaB 
jctfao  lor  fait  faccdoH  flgiiBBt  Us  mstEr  bcfare  ibe  oowtsof 
the  oxiBtTy,  docs  anjr  BSD  donlil:  baft  Aat  tfe  oosffts  Bnder  tbe 
bv  thai  in  Hocce  wndd  faxve  declired  him  to  be  £r£?  Aad  is 
Mff  court  las  deddedtbAtiaaDsadiam  tfaebvsoftfaeac- 
qirfrad  toritDiy  a  ionx  st  tfae  dne  of  tfar  acqtnsiiiaQ,  sfaaU 
rbiId  IB  Idice  as  tbe  bv  o<  tbe  pbcc  ontil  ahered  by  oom- 
peC^  anthoTity,  can  ai^  man  donbc  that  they  vookl  deddc 
tbe  qnestioa  jost  as  the  "MiTtraif  comts  voild  hare  dedded 
it  utfaat  tbne?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  CoQsdtvtioD  reoo^mzes  slavery  in  Tenoessee  and 
GeocgU,  and  m  aJJ  the  Sutes  vhen  slavery  exists  by  lav;  but  it 
does  not  TCGOgnize  it  in  Nev  York  or  Ohio,  or  in  any  State 
where  t  c  is  pn^iibited  by  the  law  of  the  State,  except  so  far  as  tt 
provides  for  tbe  recapture  of  ninaway  slaves.  .  .  .  If  my  slave 
escapes  and  gets  into  a  bee  State,  the  Constitntaon  secures  ne 
the  TJ^t  of  pursmn^  and  retakiitg  him :  but  if  I  vofamtarih' take 
roy  slave  into  a  State  where  sb,\-er>-  by  law  is  prohibited.  I 
have  no  ri^t  to  retake  him ;  he  becomes  free.  Xo  man  wil- 
qoestion  this.  And  if  slaver>-  b  prohibited  by  the  local  law  of 
tbe  newly  acquired  territory,  the  only  guarantee  the  Constitu- 
tion affords  the  slaveholder  Is  the  right  of  recapture  if  he 
escapes  and  gets  into  those  Territories.  .  .  . 

The  Constitution  secures  to  all  the  citizens  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union  the  rights  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled by  the  laws  of  the  place.  If  Virginia  or  Georgia  should 
aboluh  slavery,  the  Constitution  would  no  more  refetabltsh  it 
there  than  it  has  reestablished  it  in  Pennsj-lvania,  New  York, 
and  other  States  where  it  has  been  abolished.  The  Constitution 
no  more  carries  the  local  law  of  slavery  of  any  State  into  a  State 
or  Territory'  where,  by  law.  it  is  prohibited,  than  it  carries  any 
other  local  law;  no  mure  than  it  carries  the  law  of  interest  upon 
money,  the  statute  of  limitations,  the  la;ws  cf  distribution,  or 
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the  penal  laws  of  a  State.  And,  sir,  i/  this  compromise  bill  had 
passed,  how  could  tlie  master  have  been  protected  against  the 
theft  or  purloining  of  his  slave?  By  what  law  would  he  have 
sued  to  recover  him?  By  what  law  ^rould  the  sale  and  evidences 
of  title  in  slaves  have  been  detennined?  Each  of  the  slave 
States  has  its  own  laws  upon  this  subject.  And  if  the  Constitu- 
tion carries  the  laws  of  the  States  into  these  Territories,  does  it 
carry  the  laws  of  all  or  any  particular  one?  And  if  any  one, 
which  is  it?  .  .  . 

My  position,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  That  slavery  is  an  institu- 
tion which  depends  solely  upon  the  munidpal  law  of  the  place 
where  it  exists;  and  if  it  was  prohibited  by  law  in  these  Terri- 
tories at  the  dme  of  the  conquest,  it  cannot  exist  there  until  the 
laws  of  the  place  be  altered  by  the  competent  law-making 
power  for  the  Territory.  .  .  . 

150.  " Squatter  Sovereignty."^ 

The  theory  of  our  Government  presupposes  that  its  various 
members  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  regulation  of  all 
subjects  relating  to  what  may  be  termed  their  internal  poUce. 
TTiey  are  sovereign  \nthin  their  boundaries,  except  in  those 
cases  where  they  have  surrendered  to  the  General  Government 
a  portion  of  their  rights,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  objects  of 
the  Union,  whether  these  concern  foreign  nations  or  the  several 
States  themselves.  Local  institutions,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
whether  they  have  reference  to  slavery  or  to  any  other  rela- 
tions, domestic  or  public,  are  left  to  local  authority,  either 
original  or  derivative.  Congress  has  no  right  to  say  there  sliall 
be  slavery  in  New  York,  or  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  in 
Georgia;  nor  is  there  any  other  human  power,  but  the  people  of 
those  States,  respectively,  which  can  change  the  relation  exist- 
ing therein;  and  they  can  say,  if  thej*  will, "  We  will  have  slav- 
ery in  the  former,  and  we  will  abolish  it  in  the  latter." 

In  various  respects,  the  Territories  differ  from  the  States. 
Some  of  their  rights  are  inchoate,  and  they  do  not  possess  the 

-if  Cus  to  Governor  Nicholsoo,  December  34,  184;.   .Vi/es'j 
WU.  '93-94. 
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peculiar  attributes  of  sovereignty.  Their  relation  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  is  ver>'  imperfectly  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  it  vnti  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  in  that 
instrument  the  only  grant  of  power  concerning  them  is  coo- 
vcyed  in  the  phrase, "  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  and  other  property  belon^ng  to  the  United  States." 
Certainlythls  phraseology  is  very  loose.if  it  des'gned  to  include 
in  the  grant  the  whole  power  of  legislation  over  persons,  as  well 
as  things.  The  expression,  the  "  territor)'  and  other  propert>\" 
fairly  construed,  related  to  the  public  lands,  as  such;  to  arsen- 
als, dockjoirds,  forts,  ships,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  prop- 
ert>*  which  the  United  States  may  and  must  possess. 

But  surely  the  simple  authority'  to  dispose  of  and  resulite 
these  does  not  extend  to  the  unlimited  power  of  legislation;  to 
tiie  passage  of  all  lavs,  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the 
word,  which,  by  the  by,  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  sentence. 
And,  indeed,  if  this  were  so,  it  would  render  unnecessary  an- 
other provi^on  of  the  Constitution,  which  grants  to  Congress 
the  power  to  legislate,  with  the  consent  of  the  States,  respect- 
ively, over  all  places  purchased  for  the  "erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,"  etc.  These  being  the  "prop- 
erty" of  theUnitedStates,  if  thepower  to  make  "needful  rules 
and  regulations  concerning"  them  includes  the  general  power 
of  legislation,  tl  en  the  grant  of  authority  to  regulate  "t}ie 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States  "  is  unlimited, 
wherever  subjects  are  found  for  its  operation,  and  its  eierctse 
needed  no  auxiliary  provision.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  include  such  power  of  legislation  over  the  "other  propert}''" 
of  the  United  States,  then  it  does  not  include  it  ova  their 
"territory;"  for  the  same  terms  which  grant  the  one  grant  the 
other.  '* Territory"  is  here  classed  with  property,  and  treated 
as  such;  and  the  object  was  c\-idently  to  enable  the  General 
Government,  as  a  property-holder  —  which,  from  neccssit>', 
it  must  be  —  to  mana;^,  preserve  and  *' dispose  of"  such  prop- 
erty as  it  might  possess,  and  which  authority  is  essential  almost 
to  its  being.  Bui  the  lives  and  persons  of  our  citizens,  with  the 
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vast  variety  oS  objects  connecttxi  with  them,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  an  authority  which  is  merely  called  into  existence  for 
the  purpose  of  making  rules  and  reguiations  Jar  the  disposition 
and  management  oj  properly. 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  the  constniction  put  upon 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  were  this  question  now  lirst 
presented  for  consideration,  and  not  controlled  by  imperious 
circumstances.  The  original  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  passed  in  1787,  and  which  was  the  only  act 
upon  this  subject  in  force  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
provided  a  complete  frame  of  government  for  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio,  while  in  a  territorial  condition,  and  for  its 
eventual  admission  in  separate  States  into  the  Union.  .\nd 
the  persuasion  that  this  ordinance  contained  within  itself  all 
the  necessary  means  of  execurion,  probably  prevented  any 
direct  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  Constitution,  further  than 
vesting  in  Congress  the  right  to  admit  the  States  formed  under 
it  into  the  Union.  However,  circumstances  arose,  which  re- 
quired legislation,  as  well  over  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio, 
as  over  other  territory,  both  within  and  without  the  original 
Union,  coded  to  the  General  Government,  and,  at  various 
times,  a  more  enlarged  pon-er  has  been  exercised  over  the 
Territories  —  meaning  thereby  the  different  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments —  than  is  conveyed  by  the  limited  grant  referred  to. 
How  far  an  existing  necessity  may  have  operated  in  producing 
this  legislation,  and  thus  extending,  by  rather  a  violent  impli- 
cation powers  not  directly  givtn.  I  know  not.  But  certain  it  is 
that  the  principle  of  interference  should  not  be  carried  beyond 
the  necessary  implication,  which  produces  it.  It  should  be 
limited  to  the  creation  of  proper  governments  for  new  coun- 
tries, acquired  or  settled,  and  to  the  necessary  provisions  for 
their  eventual  admission  into  ttie  Union;  leaving,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  the  people  inhabiring  them,  to  regulate  their  internal 
concerns  in  their  own  way.  They  are  just  as  capable  of  doing 
so  as  the  people  of  the  States;  and  they  can  do  so,  at  any  rate 
as  soon  as  their  political  independence  b  recognized  by  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  During  this  temporary  condition,  it  is 
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hardly  expedient  to  call  into  exercise  a  doubtfxil  and  invidious 
authority  which  questions  the  intuiligunce  of  a  rcspectable 
portion  of  our  citizens,  and  whose  limitation,  whatever  it  may 
be.  will  be  rapidly  ^proaching  its  termination  —  an  authority 
which  would  give  to  Congress  despotic  power,  uncontrolled  by 
the  Constitution,  over  most  important  sections  of  our  common 
country. ... 

131.  The  Territorial  Acts  of  1850  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico.^ 

.  .  ,  Those  enactments  embrace,  among  otlier  things,  lesaj 
material  to  the  matters  under  consideradoo,  the  fotlowingi 
provisions: 

*'  When  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory  or  any  portion 
of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  witliout 
slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their 
admission." 

"  That  the  legislative  power  and  authority  of  said  Territory 
shall  be  vested  in  the  governor  and  a  legislative  assembly." 

"That  the  legislative  power  of  said  Territory  shall  extend  to 
all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation,  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  no 
law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the 
soil;  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  the  lands  or  other  property  of  non-residents  be 
taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other  property  of  residents." 

"Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  decisions  of  said 
supreme  court  shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  same  manner  and  un- 
der the  same  regulations  as  from  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  value  of  the  property  or  Uic  amount  in 
controversy,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
either  party,  or  other  competent  witness,  shall  exceed  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  except  only  that,  in  all  cases  involving  title  to 
slaves,  the  said  writs  of  error  or  appeals  shall  be  allowed 
decided  by  the  said  supreme  court,  without  regard  to  the  vaJi 

*  Report  of  the  Senat<Commiti9e  on  Terrtiories,  January  4,  t^^  Se 
Repels,  No.  ij.  33  Cong.,  t  Sess. 
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of  the  matter,  property,  or  title  in  controversy;  and  except, 
also,  that  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  also  be  allowed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from  the  dcci^ons  of  the 
said  supreme  court  created  by  this  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof, 
or  of  the  district  courts  created  by  this  act.  or  of  any  judge 
thereof,  upon  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  involving  the  question 
of  persona]  freedom ;  and  each  uf  the  said  district  courts  shall 
have  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  as  is  vested 
in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  the 

^td  supreme  and  district  courts  of  the  said  Territory,  and  the 
:live  judges  thereof,  shall  and  may  grant  WTits  of  habeas 

"corpus  in  all  cases  in  wlxich  the  same  are  granted  by  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 


CHAPTER  XLV 

THE  RENDITION  OF  FUGITIVE  SIJIVES 

Tht  facta  in  the  case  of  Prigg  p.  Penn5>'lvaiiia  may  he  briefly  stated. 
Prigg  was  the  aj^nt  of  Margaret  Ashroorc,  a  citizen  of  Maryland  and 
owner  of  a  negro  womaa  who  had  escaped  into  Pennsylvania.  Under 
warrant  frum  a  magisLrdlc  of  Pennsylvaniu,  Pri^  had  caused  ihe  woman 
to  be  apprehended;  but  he  ■was  unable  to  petsuadc  the  local  authority, 
before  whom  she  wa*  brought,  to  take  further  cognizance  of  the  case. 
Thereupon  Prigg  carried  the  woman  and  her  chiidrt-n  vi  ft  armis  out  ol 
the  State  and  delivered  them  into  the  custody  of  their  owner.  For  this 
forcible  seizure  and  abduction,  Prigg  was  subsequently  indicted  for 
felony  under  a  Pennsylvania  statute  of  i8j6.  Judgment  In  the  lower 
courts  against  him  was  reaffirmed  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
writ  of  error. 

Under  cover  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  this  case  of  Prigg  r. 
Pennsylvania,  many  Northern  States  passed  personal  liberty  laws  similar 
to  that  of  Vermont  which  follovs's.  These  acts  in  turn  led  the  South  to 
demand  a  more  stringent  fugitive  sIa\T  law.  The  Art  of  1850  was  framed 
to  meet  these  demands.  On  the  much-mooted  question  whether  this  sut- 
utc-  of  1850  denied  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General,  John  J.  Crittenden,  is  of  importance. 

13a.  Prigg  V.  Pennsylvania.^ 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 
There  are  two  clauses  in  the  coiistitution  upon  the  subject 
of  fugitives  which  stand  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other,  and 
have  been  thought  mutually  to  illustrate  each  other.  They  are 
both  contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article.  .  .  . 

The  last  clause  is  that,  the  true  interpretation  whereof  is  di- 
rectly in  judgment  before  us.  Hi.storical!y,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States  the  complete  riglit  and  title  of  ownership 
in  their  slaves,  as  property,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  into 
which  they  might  escape  from  the  State  where  they  were  held 
In  servitude.  .  .  . 

'  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  184s.   16  Peters,  539. 
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Tlie  clause  manifestly  contemplates  the  existence  of  a  posi- 
tive, tmqualificd  right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  slave, 
which  no  State  law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  qualify,  regu- 
late, control,  or  restrain.  The  slave  is  not  to  be  discharged 
from  service  or  labor,  in  consequence  of  any  State  law  or  regu- 
lation. .  .  . 

The  owner  must,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  s«zc  and  repos- 
sess the  slave,  which  the  local  laws  of  hi.s  own  State  confer  upon 
him  as  propert}';  and  we  all  know  that  this  right  of  seizure  and 
recaption  is  universally  acknowledged  in  all  the  slaveholding 
States.  Indeed,  this  is  no  more  than  a  mere  aflirmancc  of  tlie 
principles  of  the  common  law  appUcabIc  to  this  very  sub- 
ject. .  .  . 

Upon  this  ground  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
holdingthat,  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  constitution,  tlie  owner 
of  a  slave  is  clothed  with  entire  authority,  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  to  seJ7^  and  recapture  his  slave,  whenever  he  can  do  it 
without  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  illegal  violence.  In  this 
sense  and  to  this  extent  this  clause  of  the  constitution  may 
proptriy  be  said  to  execute  itself,  and  to  require  no  aid  from 
legislation,  Stale  or  national. 

But  the  clause  of  the  constitution  does  not  stop  here;  nor, 
indeed,  consistently  with  its  professed  objects,  could  it  do  so. 
Many  cases  must  arise  in  ivhich,  if  the  remedy  of  the  owner 
were  confined  to  the  mere  right  of  seizure  and  recaption,  he 
would  be  utterly  without  any  adequate  redress.  .  .  , 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  part  of  the 
clause  which  implies  at  once  a  guaranty  and  duty.  It  saj-s; 
"  But  he  (the  slave)  sJiall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  part^ 
to  whom  such  ser\'ice  or  labor  may  be  due."  Now,  we  think  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  read  this  languigj 
and  not  to  fee!  that  it  contemplated  some  farther  remedial 
redrt-ss  than  that  which  m'ght  be  administered  at  the  hands  of 
the  owner  himself.  A  claim  is  to  be  made.  What  is  a  claim?  It 
is.  in  a  just  juridical  sense,  a  demand  of  some  matter  as  of  right 
made  by  one  person  upon  anotlier,  to  do  or  to  forbear  to  do 
some  act  or  thing  as  a  matter  of  duty.  .  .  .  The  slave  Is  to  be 
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delivered  up  on  the  claim.  By  whom  to  be  delivered  up?  In 
what  mode  to  be  delivered  up?  How,  if  a  refusal  takes  place,  is 
the  right  of  delivery  to  be  enforced?  Upon  what  proof  s?  What 
shall  be  the  evidence  of  a  rightful  recaption  or  delivery?  W'hen 
and  under  what  ciroimstances  shall  the  possession  of  theowner, 
after  it  is  obtained,  be  conclusive  of  his  rig^t,  so  as  to  preclude 
any  further  inquiry  or  examination  into  it  by  local  tribunals  or 
otherwise,  while  the  slave,  in  possession  of  the  onvner,  is  in 
transitu  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled? 

These,  and  many  other  questions,  will  readily  occur  upon  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  clause;  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
can  receive  but  one  satisfactory  answer.  They  require  the  aid 
of  legislation  to  protect  the  right,  to  enforce  the  deliver>%  and 
to  secure  the  subsequent  possession  of  the  slave.  .  .  . 

Congress  has  taken  this  very  view  of  the  power  and  duty  of 
the  national  government.  .  .  .  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, was  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  the  1 2th  of  February,  1793 
(ch.  5 1.  7).  which,  after  having,  in  the  first  and  second  sections, 
proxndcd  for  the  case  of  fugitives  from  justice  by  a  demand 
to  be  made  of  the  delivery  through  the  executive  autliority 
of  the  State  where  they  are  found,  proceeds,  in  the  third  sec- 
tion, to  provide,  that  when  a  person  held  to  labor  or  scr^nce 
in  any  of  tlie  United  States  sliall  escape  into  any  other  of  the 
States  or  territories,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service 
may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  hereby  empowered  tc 
seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  from  labor,  and  take  him  or  hei 
before  any  judge  of  the  drcuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  residing  or  being  within  the  State,  or  before  any  magis- 
trate of  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  wherein  such  seizure 
or  arrest  shall  be  made;  and  upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of 
sucli  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral  evidence  or  affidavit, 
&c.,  that  the  person  so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service 
or  labor  to  the  person  claiming  him  or  her.  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to 
such  claimant,  lus  agent  or  attorney,  which  shall  be  sufTictent 
warrant  for  removing  the  said  fugitive  from  tabor  to  the  State 
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or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled.  The  fourth  section  pro- 
vides a  penalt>"  against  any  person  who  shall  Itnowingly  and 
willingly  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his  agent,  or  attor- 
ney,in  so  seizing  or  arresting  such  fugitive  from  labor.or  rescue 
such  fugitive  from  the  claimant,  or  his  agent,  or  attorney,  when 
so  arrestrtl,  or  who  shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  fugilK'e  after 
notice  that  he  is  sucli;  and  it  also  saves  to  the  pt-rstm  claiming 
such  labor  or  scrWcc  his  right  of  action  for  or  on  account  of 
such  injuries. 

In  a  general  sense,  this  act  may  be  truly  said  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  the  constitution,  both  as  to  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  fugitive  slaves;  that  Es,  it  covers  both  the  subjects 
in  its  enactments;  not  because  it  exhausts  the  remedies  which 
may  be  applied  by  Congress  to  enforce  the  rights,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall  in  practice  be  found  not  to  attain  the 
object  of  the  constitution;  but  because  it  points  out  fully  all 
the  modes  of  attaining  those  objects,  which  Congress,  in  their 
discretion,  have  as  yet  deemed  expedient  or  proper  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  constitution.  .  .  . 

We  hold  the  act  to  be  clearly  constitutional  in  all  its  leading 
provisions,  and,  indeed,  witli  tlie  exception  of  tliat  part  which 
confers  authority  upon  State  magistrates,  to  be  free  from 
reasonable  doubt  and  difficulty  upon  the  grounds  already 
stated.  As  to  the  authority  so  conferred  upon  State  magis- 
trates, while  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  may  exist 
stJU  <m  the  point,  in  different  States,  whether  State  magis- 
trates are  bound  to  act  under  it,  none  is  entertained  by  this 
court,  that  State  magistrates  may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  that 
authority,  unless  prohibited  by  State  legislation. 

The  remaining  question  is,  whether  the  power  of  legislation 
upon  this  subject  is  exclusive  in  the  national  government,  or 
concurrent  in  the  States,  until  it  is  exercised  by  Congress.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  exclusive;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  briefly 
to  state  our  reasons  for  that  opinion.  The  doctrine  stated  by 
this  court  in  Sturgis  ».  Crowninshield  (4  Wheat.  Rep.  122, 193) 
contains  the  true,  although  not  the  sole  rule  or  consideration, 
whidi  is  applicable  to  this  particular  subject,    "ttTierever," 
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said  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  dcllvcrizig  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  *'  the  terms  in  which  a  power  is  granted  to  Congress, 
or  the  nature  of  the  power  require,  that  it  should  be  exercised 
exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject  is  as  completely  taken 
from  the  State  LcgUIatures  as  if  they  had  been  forbidden  to 
act."  The  nature  of  the  power  and  the  Hue  objects  to  be 
attained  by  it,  are  then  as  important  to  be  weighed,  in  consJd- 
aing  tlie  question  of  its  exdusiveDess,  as  the  words  in  which  it 
is  granted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  material  to  slate  (what  has  been 
already  inddeiUally  hinted  at)  that  the  right  to  seize  and  retake 
fugitive  slaves,  and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up.  in  whatcxxr 
State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  and  of  course  the  cor- 
responding power  of  Congress  to  use  the  appropriate  means  to 
enforce  the  right  and  duty,  derive  tlieir  whole  validity  and 
obligation  exclusively  from  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  arc  there,  for  the  first  time,  recognixed  and  estab- 
lished in  that  peculiar  character.  .  .  .  The  natural  inference 
deducible  from  this  consideration  certainly  is,  in  the  absence 
of  any  positive  delegation  of  power  to  the  State  Legislatures, 
liiat  it  belongs  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  national 
government,  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  and  establishment. . .  . 

In  the  next  place,  the  nattire  of  the  provision  and  the  objects 
to  be  attained  by  tt  require  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  one 
and  the  sanie  will,  and  act  uniformly  by  the  same  system  of 
regulations  throughout  the  Union.  If,  then,  the  States  have  a 
right,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  to  act  upon 
the  subject,  each  State  is  at  hbcrty  to  prescribe  just  such 
regulations  as  suit  its  own  poHcj',  local  convenience,  and  local 
feelings.  .  .  . 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  tbe  slavcholdJng  States  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  leaving  to  the  legislation  of  the  non- 
siaveholding  States  a  power  of  regulation,  in  the  absence  of 
that  of  Congress,  whicli  would  or  might  practically  amount  to 
a  power  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  owner.  If  the  argument, 
iierefore,  of  a  concurrent  power  in  the  States  to  act  upon  the 
-ubject  matter  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress  be  well 
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founder];  then,  if  Congress  had  never  acted  at  all,  or  if  the  act 
of  Congress  should  be  repealed  without  providing  a  substitute, 
there  would  be  a  resulting  authority  in  each  of  the  States  tc 
regulate  the  whole  subject  at  its  pleasure,  and  to  dole  out  it 
own  remedial  justice,  or  withhold  it  at  its  pleasure  and  accord- 
ing to  its  own  \iews  of  policy  and  expediency.  Surety  such  a 
state  of  things  ne%-er  could  have  been  intended,  under  such  a 
solemn  guaranty  of  right  and  duty.  .  .  . 

Wc  entertain  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  States,  in  Wrtue 
of  their  general  police  power,  possess  full  jurisdiction  to  arrest 
and  restrain  runaway  slaves,  and  remove  them  from  their 
borders,  and  otherwise  to  secure  themselves  against  theit 
depredations  and  evil  example,  as  they  certainly  may  do  in 
cases  of  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  paupers.  .  .  .  But  such  regu- 
lations can  never  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct 
the  just  rights  of  the  owner  to  reclaim  his  slave,  derived  from 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  witli  the  reniediea 
[H^scribed  by  Congress  to  aid  and  enforce  the  same. 

Upon  these  grounds,  wc  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  which  tliis  indictment  is  founded,  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  .  .  . 

133.  Report  of  the  Legislature  0/  Virginia,  i84g} 

.  .  .  The  South  is  wholly  without  the  benefit  of  that  solcnui 
constitutional  guaranty  whidi  was  so  sacredly  pledged  to  it 
at  the  formation  of  this  Union.  Our  condition  is  precisely  in 
effect,  that  which  it  was  under  the  articles  of  the  old  confederf,  • 
tion.  No  citizen  of  the  South  can  pass  the  frontier  of  a  non- 
slaveholding  state  and  there  exercise  his  undoubted  constitu 
tional  rightof  seizing  his  fugitive  slave,  with  a  view  to  takehini 
before  a  judicial  officer  and  there  proxx  his  right  of  ownership, 
without  imminent  danger  of  being  prosecuted  criminally  as  a 
kidnapper,  or  being  sued  in  a  civil  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment—imprisoned himself  for  want  of  bail,  and  subjected 
in  his  defence  to  an  expen.se  exceeding  the  wliole  value  of 
the  property  claimed,  or  finally  of  being  mobbed  or  being 
'  Acts  of  VirgiKia,  1849-50,  340-54  pasiim. 
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ptt  lodmiiiii  ft  street  fi^C  byanBefaaftticsvfaralainif- 

-  -   -  Tiw  K^BttMB  tD  be  *''"'*'*  BptMl  QUSSBfCCt,  OD  ibe 

■Tiitiiri  liiiiiti  iif  llii  mil  ill  n  hi  ill  fin,  iliirii.  iwj  lii  iliiiiVil 
into  two  duses.  The  fiist  of  wUdi  wdbU  mlnoe  tfae  k^ 
Utioo  of  those  states,  wtdcfa.  p'wfc—''^  a  seeaiyg  napect  Xor 
tne  obbs^^KMis  cf  the  ooMtitBtioOt  do^  UMltf  tte  {icetext  of 
coflionniiig  to  Its  iwjuwiUflin,  jupject  the  rift*e  owblt  to  ooo- 
<fit»asiitteriylikccizipfttibleTitiitfaereoovef7cf  faissla^-cs. 

Seoown,  Tne  bm  oi  ttiose  states  whui  ^fl*'*  no  oaocesl> 
nient  of  their  hatred  to  Soatfacn  institiitxms.  nor  of  their 
utter  aod  open  contempt  and  dcfisaoeof  the  oUigatnos  of  the 
federal  compact. 

Of  this  ciaM,  which  is  dew  inrtttfd  the  ptenitioK  kgislatiaii 
of  almost  die  whole  iioa-sia.vthoUSng  stales,  an  act  puaed  by 
the  general  aaacmbly  of  the  state  of  Vermxtt.  oo  the  zst  day 
of  November  1&43,  may  be  dted  as  a  fair  iUustratkm.  It  ts  m 
these  words: 

"As  Act  for  the  prolectKMi  of  Personal  liberty. 

**  It  ts  hereby  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  I.  No  court  of  record  in  this  state,  nor  any  judge 
thereof,  no  justice  of  the  peace  nor  other  ma^trate,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  this  state,  shall  hereafter  take  cog- 
nizance of,  or  grant  any  certificate,  warrant  or  other  procese, 
in  any  case  arising  under  section  three  of  an  act  of  congress, 
passed  Fcbruar>'  twelfth,  se\'enteen  hundred  and  ninety-thre^ 
entitled  *An  act  re^>ecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  scmce  of  their  masters, '  to  any  person  claim- 
ing any  other  person  as  a  fugitive  slave  in  this  state. 

"Sec.  3.  No  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  high  bailiff,  constable^ 
jailor,  or  other  officer  or  citizen  of  this  state,  shall  hereafter 
seize,  arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in  the  seizure,  arrest  or  dctcnt-lon 
or  imprisonment  in  any  jail  or  other  building  belon^ng  to  this 
state,  or  to  any  county,  town,  city  or  person  therein,  of  any 
person  for  the  reason  that  he  is  or  may  be  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
sbvc. 
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"Sec.  3.  No  sheriff,  d^uty  sheriff,  high  bailiff,  constable, 
or  other  officer  or  citizen  of  this  state,  shall  transport,  or 
remove,  or  aid  or  assist  in  the  transportation  or  rcmovaJ  of 
any  fugitive  slave,  or  any  person  claimed  as  such,  from  any 
place  in  this  state  to  any  other  pbice  within  or  without  the 
same. 

'"Sec.  4-  If  any  such  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate, 
officer  or  citizen,  shall  offend  against  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions, such  judge,  justice  of  peace,  magistrate,  officer  or  citizen, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in  section  5ve  of  this 
act. 

"Sec.  5.  Any  judge  of  any  court  of  record  in  this  state,  any 
justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate,  any  sheriff,  deputy 
sheriff,  high  bailiff,  constable,  or  jailor,  or  any  citizen  of  tliis 
state,  who  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by 
acting  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  provisions  of  section 
three  of  the  act  of  congress  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  the  use  of  the  state,  to  be 
recovered  upon  information  or  indictment,  or  be  imprisoned 
in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding  five  years."  .  .  . 

134.  Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the  Fugitive  Slaxe  Law 

of  1850.^ 

.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  the  owner  independent  of  any  aid  from  Stale  or  national 
legislation,  may,  in  virtue  of  the  constitution,  and  his  own 
right  of  property',  seize,  and  recapture  his  fugitive  s!a^'e  in  what- 
soever State  he  may  find  him,  and  carry  him  back  to  the  State 
or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped.  fPrigg  \-s.  Commonwealth 
ol  Pennsylvania,  18  Peters,  359.)  This  bill,  therefore,  confers 
no  right  on  the  owner  of  the  fugitive  slave.  It  only  gives  him 
an  appointed  and  peaceable  remedy  in  place  of  the  more 
exposed  and  insecure,  but  not  less  lawful  mode  of  self  redress; 
and  as  to  the  fugitive  slave,  he  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  this 
bill  —  it  adds  no  coercion  to  that  which  tlie  owner  Imnself 

'  Srpttmbcr  i&,  iSjo.  Execuihe  Documents,  jt  Cong.,  a  Sess.,  2099- 
3I07  passim. 
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might,  at  his  own  will,  rightfully  exercise;  and  all  the  proceed- 
ings which  it  institutes  are  but  so  much  of  orderly  judicial 
authority  interposed  between  him  and  his  ouner  and  conse- 
quently a  protection  to  him,  and  mitigation  of  the  caccrdsc 
directly  by  the  owner  himself  of  his  personal  authority.  .  .  . 

My  opinion,  as  before  expressed,  is,  that  there  k  nothing  in 
that  dauK!  or  section  (6th]  which  conflicts  with  or  suspends 
or  was  intended  to  suspoid  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  I  think  so  because  the  bill  saj-s  not  one  word  about  that 
writ  —  because,  by  the  constitution,  Congress  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  suspend  the  pri\'ilegc  of  this  writ  "Unless  when  tn 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require 
it;"  and,  therefore,  such  suspension  by  this  act  (there  being 
neither  rebellion  or  in\'asion)  would  be  a  plain  and  palpable 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  no  intention  to  commit  such 
a  violation  of  the  constitution,  of  their  duty  and  their  oaths, 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  them  upon  mere  constnictions  and  im- 
plications—  and,  thirdly,  because  there  is  no  incompatibility 
between  these  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  its  utmost  constitxitional  latitude.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  within  the  province  or  priWlcgc  of  this  great  writ 
to  loose  those  whom  the  law  has  bound,  lliat  would  be  to  put 
a  writ  granted  by  the  law  in  opposition  to  the  law,  to  make 
one  part  of  the  law  destructive  of  another.  This  writ  follows 
the  law  and  obej-s  the  law.  It  is  issued,  upon  proper  com- 
plaint, to  make  inquir)-  into  the  causes  of  commitment  or 
imprisonment  and  its  sole  remedial  power  and  piuposc  is  to 
deliver  the  party  from  "all  manner  of  Illegal  confinement." 
(3  Black.  Com.  ijr.)  .  .  . 

The  condition  of  one  in  custody  as  a  fugitive  slave  is,  under 
this  law,  so  far  as  respects  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  all  other  prisoners  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  "privilege"  of  that  writ  remains  alike  to 
all  of  them,  but  to  be  judged  of  —  granted,  or  refused  —  dis- 
charged or  enforced  —  by  the  proper  tribunal,  according  to  the 
cu-cumstances  of  each  case,  and  as  the  commitment  and 
detention  may  appear  to  be  legal  or  illegal. 
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The  whole  effect  of  the  law  may  be  thus  briefly  stated;  Con- 
gress has  constituted  a  tribunal  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
determine  sununarily,  and  without  appeal,  who  arc  fugitives 
from  semccor  labor  under  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article 
of  the  constitution,  and  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 
The  judgment  of  every  tribunal  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  where 
no  appeal  lies,  is  of  necessity,  conclusive  upon  every  other 
tribunal.  And,  therefore,  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  created 
by  this  act  is  conclusive  upon  all  tribunals]  ;1  wherever  this 
judgment  is  made  to  appear  it  is  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the 
oftner  to  retain  Jn  his  custody  the  fugitive  from  his  service,  and 
to  remove  him  back  to  the  place  or  state  from  which,  he 
escaped.  If  it  is  shown  upon  the  application  of  the  fugitive 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  it  prevents  the  issuing  of  the  writ 
—  if,  ufion  tlic  return,  it  discharges  the  writ  and  restores  or 
maintains  the  custody. 

The  expressions  used  in  the  last  clause  of  the  6th  section, 
that  the  certificate  therein  alluded  to  "shall  prevent  alJ 
molestation  "  of  the  persons  to  whom  granted  "  by  any  process 
issued,"  &c.,  probably  mean  only  what  the  act  of  1795  meant 
by  declaring  a  certificate  under  that  act  a  sufficient  warr.int 
for  the  removal  of  the  fugitive,  and  certainly  do  not  mean  a 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 


THE  DOCnUNE  OF  POPULAR  SO\'ERElCNTT 

Kansas-\^]MskA  Act  had  a  Icn^  and  involved  hidcry 

Nebraska  Bill,  which  waa  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Territoric*  3  ipc 

'  N?n-i:c  on  Janoary  4.  i!Js4.  coylonnwl  in  gencnU  to  the  provisiops  ot  Ihe 

1  no  rdereoce  to  U»  Mcsaouri 


I  Sew  aicxico  Acta,  fit  coat 
itse,  but  subsequently  it  wi 


ComprDtnlse,  but  subsequently  it  was  amplified  by  a  secikm  (omiiled 
by  a  clerical  error,  it  waisaid)  which  incorporated  the  three  prot>o£itJarts 
COnlaioed  in  the  n^rtjAU  n»r^lif^r.<  rv-rTa^piny  tn  xhtvery  »,Tf  ta-h* 
icfl  tVthc  deciaon  of  fee  people  throuyti  their  appropriate  fcprc*cata- 
tivcsl^Ilid  this  mean  that  the  people  wmc  not  to  be  nrstniuicd  dv  the 
prohibition  of  the  Missouri  Act  of  iSjoy  AH  doubts  on  ^j^k  rmf'"  "-j-" 
rcrooved  by  sundry  amrr.dmcnls  whjrh  v,crr  rupnrtr^^  pn  Jnmnr^-  «^ 
bv  incCVimmillccon  icmtone-a  TwoTcrHloriea.Nebraataand  Kansas, 
w^ri:  rn.'W  l<j  tx.-  or);;-nuc<l  mLh  Ihc  s-in^f  Drfivisiona  as  in  ttlC  case  ui  t.'!ab 
anti  New  .^^t-xi^■■J^  whik-  I'tH-  ^!i^v^^^i  Compromise  was  d«^^^f«^^^  <"  havj' 
txxn  "supersci-lLxi  by  the  priii'.iplcs  ot  Ibe  Icgislalion  of  i8TO."aod  thetc- 
iltfi:  ui  tx:  •••rjtp^r^tive,'    On  iVbruan-  6.  still  another  amenJment  was 


4 

Ar\  oflcrcd,  —  a  compromise  agreed  upon  in  a  Democratic  caucus.  —  which 

t^  J/p  was  finally  adopted  and  incorporated  in  sections  14  and  37.  Thg  p«onc- 

gW*  JT^  I  tlvc  ?<-ction  of  the  Mivu-mri  An  of  iRjo  was  now  declared  to  be  "incon- 

^r  ^         I '  -ii"  III!'  [I ■■  III -iiiii'iiii-iiiii]i]  in  V  jiiiijuuj,  mm  kfSvSv 


in  Ibc  States  ar.ti  Territories,  as  tf<oiLai?-<ni  i'v  fbf  l<-f^i*Ution  of  iS=;o.'' 
m^A  it.aroff.r»  " '""P^'? 'JVC  ^^'^  ^'""'  '  ^^'ibjiiinft  '"  '  hf  fcirrp'riitif'  u-m 
thedcclaration:  "It  being  the  true  iment  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
^fiii*nK  ?*^ivt  f^"  i,"'"  -'J'.V  J  t^rrilury  or  M Jte.  nor  Id  f xciuiic  it  thrrg'trom, 

b'^)'  lu  li-.v.i-  till-  riM-nii'  thfrcdf  i>crfr.-lh- tree  lo  liirm  anfl  rrgillMintTtr 
th.--fr  nwn  w.iy   ^:;h|.-rl  nr  Iv  tfl  ||if-  ^^^^^mm-.j^.. 
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Jr  .hniilil   t--  nnu-.lihir   I  )ou<rfas  f  mnlovfrllh^ 

wililu   hi'^    Soni^n'm    :nlli-ri[;nii^  p'j^u.lialcd  pupui-ip  ';jiviTf j^^ly  ami  ar- 

/ >    '       ^^fllliriTfl  '"  "'1"  intirr •--"  ""  ■"  "J^"-^'  "TiTjIJ^g  ail  the  rifjht^  which 

U       t  U^     thrv  thiimol  in  ihf  "'"cn'it"'^'~^  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  KaikSBS- 

*       V  /        Nebraska  Act.  like  the  I'lah  Art.  provided  for  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the 

^        Supreme  Court  on  all  matters  involvinjt  title  to  slave  property  in  the 

Territories. 


135.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  1854.^ 

The  principal  amendments  which  your  committee  deem  it 
their  duty  to  commend  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Seiutie, 
1  Stnate  Reports,  No.  iSi  33  Cong.,  i  Sess.  January  4,  1854. 
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in  a  special  report,  are  those  in  which  the  principles  established 
by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  so  far  as  the>'  are  applic- 
able to  territorial  organizations,  are  proposed  to  be  aihrmed 
and  carried  into  practical  operation  within  the  limits  of  the 
new  Territorj*. 

The  wisdom  of  those  measures  Is  attested,  not  less  by  their 
salutar>-  and  beneficial  effects,  in  aila>ing  sectional  agitarioa 
and  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  an  irritated  and  distracted 
people,  than  by  the  cordial  and  almost  universal,  approbation 
with  which  they  have  been  received  and  sanctioned  by  the 
whole  countr>'.  In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  those 
measures  were  intended  to  have  a  far  more  comprehensive  and 
enduring  effect  than  the  mere  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
arisingoutof  the  recent  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory.  They 
were  deigned  to  establish  certain  great  principles,  which  would 
not  only  furnish  adequate  remedies  for  existing  c\t1s,  but,  in  all 
time  to  come,  avoid  the  perils  of  a  similar  agitation,  by  with- 
drawing the  question  of  slavery  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
the  political  arena,  and  committing  it  to  the  arbitrament  of 
those  who  were  immediately  interested  in,  and  alone  respon- 
sible for  its  consequences.  With  the  \'iew  of  conforming  their 
action  to  what  they  regard  the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, sanctioned  by  the  approving  voice  of  the  American 
people,  your  committee  have  deemed  it  their  dutj'  to  incor- 
porate and  perpetuate,  in  their  territorial  bill,  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  those  measures.  If  any  other  considerations  were 
necessary,  to  render  the  propriety  of  this  course  imperati\'e 
upon  the  committee,  they  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
N^raska  country  occupies  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
slavery  question,  as  did  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  when  those 
territories  were  organized. 

It  was  a  disputed  point,  whether  slav-cry  was  prohibited  by 
law  in  the  countrj-  acquired  from  Mcjdco.  On  the  one  hand  it 
?ras  contended,  as  a  legal  proposition,  that  slaver>'  having  been 
prohibited  by  the  enactments  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  we  received  the  country  with  all  its  local  laws  and 
domestic  institutions  attached  to  the  soil,  so  far  as  they  did 
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not  anffict  with  the  QgrOimtinn  of  the  Umtnl  Sates;  ud 
tb&t  a  fat*,  cither  protectiDg  or  pnUbitng  ^vny,  wis  not 
iqjugamt  to  that  atstnnBcot,  ss  was  evidawed  by  the  fact* 
thf ;  ooe^uU  ol  the  States  of  the  UnSon  tolerated,  whik  the 
other  haU  prohibited,  the  institntioD  of  alaray.  Ou  the  other 
hand  it  was  insisted  that,  by  virtue  of  the  Coostitiitxm  of  the 
United  States,  every  dtisea  had  a  ri^t  to  reiwA'e  to  any 
Territor)'  of  the  Unioo,  and  carry  bis  property  with  him  noder 
the  pTOCOction  of  law,  whether  that  property  consisted  in 
penom  or  thin^  .  .  . 

Sudi  being  the  character  ol  the  controversy,  in  reelect  to  the 
tenitor>-  acquirtd  from  Mexico,  a  similar  questioo  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  the  right  to  iK4d  slaves  in  the  proposed  territof}^  of 
Nebraska  wbm  the  lodian  laws  shall  be  withxlravn.  and  the 
country  thrown  open  to  endgratioa  and  settlement-  .  .  - 

.  .  .  The  decision  of  this  qtiesdon  involves  the  constitu- 
tional powa-  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  prescribing  and  regubt- 
ing  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  various  territories  of  the 
Union.  In  the  opinion  of  thjMe  eminent  statesmen,  who  bxiiA 
that  Congress  Is  invested  with  no  righ  tful  authority  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  slaven-  in  the  territories,  the  8tfa  section 
(A  the  act  prqiaratcvy  to  the  admissJMi  of  Misouri  is  null 
and  void ;  while  the  pre\*ailing  sentiment  in  large  portions  of 
the  Union  sustains  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  secures  to  every  citizen  an  inalienable  right  to 
move  into  any  of  the  territories  with  his  property,  of  whatevw 
kind  and  description,  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  under  the 
sanction  of  law.  Your  committee  do  not  feel  themselves  called 
upon  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  controverted  ques- 
tions. They  involve  the  same  grave  issues  which  produced  the 
agitation,  the  sectional  strife,  and  the  fearful  stru^Icof  1850. 
As  Congress  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent  to  rcfraifi  from  dead* 
tng  the  matters  in  controversy  then,  cither  by  affirming  or  re- 
pealing the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  declarii  i  '  '        ue 

intent  of  tiie  Constitution  and  the  extent  01  tht ,  -  _ ! '- 

forded  by  it  to  slave  property  in  tlie  territoricft^ 
mitteo  are  not  prepared  now  to  roconunend  a  i 
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the  course  pursued  on  that  memorable  occasion,  either  by 
afiirminfi  or  repealing  tJie  8th  section  of  tlic  Missouri  act,  or  by 
any  act  declarator)-  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in 
respect  to  the  legal  points  in  dispute. 

Your  committee  deem  it  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  security  of  the  Union,  that  the  controversy  then 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  measures,  which  the 
two  great  political  parties,  with  singular  unanimity,  have  a/- 
firmed  as  a  cardinal  article  of  their  faith,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  controversy  and  an  end  of  the 
agitation.  A  due  re^>ect,  therefore,  for  the  avowed  opinions  of 
Senators,  as  well  as  a  proper  sense  of  patriotic  duty,  enjoins 
upon  your  committee  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  principles,  and  even  a  literal  adoption  of  the 
enactments  of  that  adjustment  in  all  their  territorial  bilk, 
so  far  as  the  same  are  not  locally  inapplicable.  .  .  . 

From  these  proviaons  it  is  apparent  that  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  affirm  and  rest  upon  the  following  proposi- 
tions—  First:  That  all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the 
territories,  and  in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  arc  to 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  therein,  by  their 
appropriate  representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that 
purpose. 

Second:  That  "all  cases  involving  title  to  slaves,"  and  "ques- 
tions of  perswnal  freedom  "  are  referred  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  local  tribunals,  with  tlie  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Third :  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  is  to  be  carried  into 
faithful  execution  in  all  "the  organized  territories"  the  same  as 
in  tlie  States.  The  substitute  for  the  bill  which  your  committee 
have  prepared,  and  which  is  commended  to  the  favorable  acHon 
of  the  Senate,  proposes  to  carry  these  propositions  and  prin- 
ciples into  pnielical  operation,  in  the  precise  language  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850. 
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136.  Senator  EaereU  on  the  Principle  oj  the  Legistation  of 

The  ^{issouri  restriction  of  1S20.  tt  ts  said,  is  inoottsistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  legialation  of  1850.  If  anj-lhing  more  is 
meant  by  "the  principle"  of  the  legislatioQ  of  1850,  than  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  at  that  time  in  reference  to  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Uc^  —  for  I  may  assume  that 
tbose  are  the  legislative  measures  referred  to  —  if  anytlung 
more  is  meant  than  that  a  certain  measure  was  adopted,  and 
enacted  in  reference  to  those  Territories,  I  Cake  issue  on  that 
point.  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  proved  that,  e\-en  in  refer- 
ence to  those  Territories,  a  principle  was  enacted  at  all.  A  cer- 
tain measure,  or,  if  )-ou  please,  a  course  of  measures,  was  en- 
ftcted  in  reference  to  the  Territories  of  New  Mezko  and  Utah; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  call  this  enacting  a  principle. 
It  is  cerUiioJy  not  enacting  a  principle  which  is  to  carry  with 
it  a  rule  for  other  Territories  Ijing  in  other  parts  of  the  cmintiy, 
and  in  a  diSerent  legal  position.  As  to  the  principle  of  noo- 
inten.'ention  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  the  question  of  slaver)', 
I  do  not  find  that,  either  as  piindple  or  as  measure,  it  was  en- 
acted in  those  territorial  bills  of  1850.  I  do  not,  unkss  1  have 
greatly  misread  them,  find  that  there  is  anything  at  all  which 
comes  up  to  that.  Every'  legislative  act  of  those  territorial 
governments  must  come  before  Congress  for  allowance  or  dis- 
allowance, and  under  those  bills,  without  rq^ealing  them,  with- 
out departing  from  them  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  Congress  to-morrow  to  pass  any  law  on  that  subject. 

Bow  then  can  it  be  said  that  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
Cioa  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  the  subject  of  slavery  was  en- 
acted and  established  by  the  onnpromisc  measures  of  1850? 
But,  whether  that  be  so  or  not.  how  can  you  find,  in  a  single 
measure  applying  in  terms  to  these  indixidujil  Territories,  and 
to  than  alone,  a  rule  which  is  to  govern  all  other  Territories 
with  a  retrospecti^-e  and  with  a  prospective  action  ?  Is  it  not  t 

1  Fcbntuy8,i854.  Cmgnuimd GMt, a  Coog^  t  Scsa, App.^  160-63 
faasim^ 
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mere  begging  of  the  question  to  say  that  those  conipron'.ise 

icusures,  adopted  in  this  specific  case,  amount  to  such  a 
eral  rule  ? 

But.  let  us  tO'  it  in  a  parallel  case.  In  the  earHer  land  legis- 
lation of  the  United  States,  it  was  customary,  without  esccp- 
ion,  when  a  territory  became  a  State,  to  require  that  there 

ould  be  a  stipultition  in  their  State  constitution  that  the  pub- 
lic lands  sold  within  their  borders  should  be  exempted  from 

xation  for  five  years  after  the  sale.  This,  I  believe,  continued 
"to  be  the  uniform  practice  down  to  the  year  1820,  whtn  the 
State  of  Missouri  was  admitted.  She  was  admitted  imder  this 
stipulation.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  next  State  which  was  ad* 
mittcd  into  the  Union  —  but  it  is  not  important  whether  it  was 
the  next  or  not  —  came  in  without  that  stipulation,  and  they 
were  left  free  to  tax  the  public  lands  the  moment  when  they 
were  sold.  Here  was  a  principle;  as  much  a  principle  as  it  is 
contended  was  established  in  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  ter- 
ritorial bill;  but  did  any  one  suppose  that  it  acted  upon  the 
oth^er  Territories  ?  I  believe  the  whole  system  is  now  abolished 
under  ihe  operation  of  general  laws,  and  the  irillutmce  of  that 
example  r-.;\y  have  led  to  the  change.  But,  until  it  was  made  by 
legislation,  the  mere  fact  that  public  lands  sold  in  Arkansas, 
were  immediately  subject  to  taxation,  could  not  alter  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  public  lands  sold  in  Missouri,  or  in  any  other 
State  where  they  were  exempt. 

There  is  a  case  equally  analogous  to  the  very  matter  we  arc 
.ow  considering — the  prohibition  or  permission  of  slavery. 

he  ordinance  of  1787  prohibited  slavery  in  the  territory'  north- 
west of  the  Ohio.  In  1 790  Congress  passed  an  act  accepting  the 
cession  which  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  made  of  the 
western  part  of  her  territory',  with  the  proviso,  that  in  reference 
to  the  territory  thus  ceded  Congress  should  pass  no  laws  *'  tend- 
ing to  the  emancipation  of  slaves."  Here  was  a  precisely  paral- 

1  case.  Here  was  territory*  in  which,  in  17S7.  slavery  was  pro- 

ibtted.  Here  was  territory-  ceded  by  North  Carolina,  which 
became  the  territor>'  of  the  United  States  south  of  the  Ohio,  in 
reference  to  which  it  was  stipulated  with  North  Carolina,  that 
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Congress  should  pass  no  laws  tending  to  the  emanci[>atiun  of 
slaves.  But  I  bcUe\'c  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  legis- 
lation of  J790  acted  back  upon  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  fur- 
nished a  rule  by  which  any  effect  could  be  produced  upon  the 
state  of  things  existing  under  that  ordinance,  in  the  territory  to 
which  it  applied.  .  .  . 

Look  at  the  words  of  the  acts  themselves.  They  are  specific. 
jive  you  boundaries.  The  lines  are  run.  The  Territ<wi« 
are  geographically  marked  out.  They  fill  a  particular  ]>lacc  on 
tlieinapof  the  continent ;  and  it  is  provided  that  within  those 
qsecific  geographical  limits  a  certain  state  of  things,  with  refer- 
ence to  slavery  shall  exist.  That  is  all.  There  is  not  a  word 
which  states  on  what  principle  that  is  done.  There  is  not  a 
word  to  tell  you  that  that  state  of  things  carries  with  it  a  rule 
which  is  to  operate  elsewhere  ^  retrospectively  upon  territory 
acquired  in  J803.  and  prospectively  on  territor>'^  that  shall  be 
acquired  to  the  end  of  rime.  There  is  not  a  word  to  cnrr^'  the 
operation  of  those  measures  over  the  geographical  boimdary 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  bills  themselves. 

It  would  be  singular  if,  under  any  circumstances  the  meas- 
ures adopted  should  have  this  extended  effect,  without  any 
word.s  to  indicate  it.  It  would  be  singular,  if  there  was  notlung 
that  stood  in  the  way;  but  when  you  consider  Uiat  there  is  a 
positive  enactment  tn  the  way — the  eighth  section  of  the 
Missouri  law,  which  you  now  propose  to  repeal  because  it  docs 
stand  in  the  way  —  how  can  you  think  that  these  enactments 
of  1850  in  reference  to  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  intended 
to  o\'erleap  these  boundaries  in  the  face  of  jxHiitive  law  to  the 
contrar)',  and  to  fall  upon  an<l  decide  the  organization  of  Terri- 
tories in  a  region  purchased  from  France  nearly  hfty  years 
before,  and  subject  to  a  distinct  specilic  legislative  pnivision. 

.  .  .  Sir,  it  is  to  me  a  most  singular  thing  that  words  of  ex- 
tension in  1854  should  be  thought  necessary  in  this  bill  to 
give  the  effect  sup])osed  to  have  been  intended  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  acts  of  1S50,  and  that  it  should  not  be  thought 
ncccssar}'  in  1850  to  put  tliesc  words  of  extension  into  ihej 
original  bills  themselves. 
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Now,  sir,  let  us  look  at  the  debates  which  took  place  at  that 
time,  because  of  course,  one  may  aJwa>^  gatlier  much  more 
from  the  debates  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  any  grt'al  ques- 
tion, as  to  die  inteation  and  meaning  of  a  law,  than  can  be 
fathered  from  the  words  of  the  statute  itself.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  these  debates  fully.  That  is  what  I  complained  of 
in  the  beginning.  I  have  not  bad  time  to  read,  as  thoroughly  as 
I  could  wish,  those  voluminous  reports  —  for  they  fill  the 
greater  part  of  two  or  three  thick  quarto  volumes ;  but  in  what  I 
have  read,  I  do  not  find  a  single  word  from  which  it  appears 
that  any  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rqircscntativcs,  at 
that  time,  belie^'ed  that  the  territorial  enactments  of  1850, 
either  as  principle,  or  rule,  or  precedent,  or  by  analog>'.  or  in 
any  other  way,  were  to  act  retrospectively  or  prospectively 
upon  any  other  Territory.  On  the  contrary.  I  find  much,  very 
much,  of  a  broad,  distinct,  directly  opposite  bearing.  .  .  . 

A  single  word,  sir,  in  respect  to  this  supposed  principle  of 
non-inter\'ention  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery in  the  Territories.  .  .  .  Why,  sir,  from  the  first  enactment 
in  178Q,  down  to  the  bill  before  us.  there  is  no  such  principle  in 
our  legislation.  As  far  as  I  can  see  it  would  be  perfectly  compet- 
ent even  now  for  Congress  to  pass  any  law  that  they  pleased 
on  the  subject  in  the  Territories  under  this  bill.  But.  howe^'er 
that  may  be,  even  by  this  bill,  tlicre  is  not  a  law  which  the 
Territories  can  pass,  admitting  or  excluding  slaver>',  which  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  this  Congres.1  to  disallow  the  next  day. 
This  is  not  a  mere  brutum  fulmcn.  It  is  not  an  unexecuted 
power.  Your  statute-book  shows  case  after  case.  T  believe,  in 
reference  to  a  single  Territorj',  that  there  have  been  fifteen  or 
twenty  cases  where  territorial  legislation  has  been  disallowed 
by  Congress.  .  .  . 

137.  Senaior  Douglas  on  the  Principle  oj  Popular  Sovereignly} 

The  principle  which  we  prn[KJse  to  carry  into  effirt  by  the 
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apy  Territories  or  State,  nor  out  of  the  same;  but  the  people 


oaii  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Siatt-s. 

In  order  to  carr>'  this  principle  into  practical  operation,  it 
becomes  necessar>'  to  remove  whatever  legal  ob!;tades  might  be 
found  in  the  way  of  it^  free  exorclsof  It  is  only  for  the  purpose 
M  carrying  out  this  great  fundamerftaJ  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment that  the  bill  renders  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act 
inoperative  and  void.  \  .  . 

Any  Senator  who  Will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  our  Jour- 
nals, will  find  that  on  the  25th  of  March  of  that  year  I  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Territories  two  bills  including  the  fd- 
lowing  measures:  the  admission  of  California,  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  Utah,  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary.  These  hills  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  people  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  free  to  de- 
cide the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  in  the  precise  language 
of  the  Nebraska  bill  now  under  discussion.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards the  committee  of  thirteen  took  those  two  bills  and  put  a 
wafer  between  them,  and  reported  them  back  to  the  Senate  as 
one  bill,  witfc  some  slight  amendment.  One  of  those  amend- 
ments was,  that  the  Territorial  Legislatures  should  not  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery.  11  objected  to  that  proW- 
sion  upon  the  ground  that  it  sub\'erBad  the  great  principle  of 
self-government  upon  which  the  bill  had  been  originally  framed 
by  the  Territorial  Committee.]  On  the  first  trial,  the  Senate 
refused  to  strike  it  out,  but  suoseciuently  did  so,  after  full  de- 
bale,  in  order  to  establish  that  principle  as  the  rule  of  action  in 
territorial  organization.  .  .  . 

Upon  this  point  I  trust  I  will  be  excused  for  reading  one  or 
two  sentences  from  some  remarks  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  the 

t  of  June,  1850; 
■'  The  position  that  I  have  ever  taken  has  been  that  this  (the 
slavery  question],  and  all  questions  relating  to  the  domestic 
affairs  and  domestic  policy  of  the  Tcrritxtries,  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that  we  ought  to 
be  content  with  whatever  way  they  would  decide  the  question. 
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because  they  have  a  much  deeper  interest  in  these  matters  than 
we  have,  and  know  much  better  what  institutions  suit  them 
than  we.whohaveneverbeen  thcre.candeddeforthem."  .  .  . 

Now,  !ur,  what  becomes  of  the  declaration  which  has  been 
made  by  nearly  everj'  opponent  of  this  bill,  that  nobody  in  this 
whole  Union  ever  dreamed  that  the  principle  of  the  Utah  and 
New  Mexican  bill  was  to  be  incorporated  into  all  future  terri- 
t^yial  organizations  ?  .  .  . 

^ow,  sir,  if  these  gentlemen  have  entire  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  their  own  [Msition.  why  do  they  not  meet  the 
issue  boldly  and  fairly,  and  controvert  the  soundness  of  this 
great  priQriple  of  popular  sovereignt>*  in  obedience  to  the  Con- 
stitution ?lThey  know  full  well  that  this  was  the  principle  upon 
which  the  colum'es  separated  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain; 
the  principle  upon  which  the  battles  of  the  Re\*olution  were 
fought,  apd  the  principle  upon  which  our  republican  s>*stem 
was  founded.  They  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Revolution  grew  out  of  the  assertion  of  the  right  on  the  part 
of  the  imperial  Government  to  interfere  with  tlie  internal  affaiis 
and  domestic  concerns  of  the  colonics.  .  .  . 

I  will  not  woar>'  the  Senate  in  muhipl)'ing  c\*idcnce  upon  this 
point.  It  is  apparent  tl:at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
its  origin  in  the  violation  of  that  great  fundamental  principl** 
which  secured  to  the  people  of  the  colonies  the  right  to  regulate 
their  own  domrstic  affairs  in  their  own  way ;  and  that  the  Revo- 
lution resulted  in  the  triumph  of  that  principle,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  asserted  by  it.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  doctrine, 
when  applied  to  the  Territories  and  new  States  of  this  Union, 
which  the  British  Government  attempted  to  enforce  by  the 
sword  upon  the  American  colonies.  It  is  this  fundamental 
principle  of  self-government  which  constitutes  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  .  .  . 

/ 
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DRED  SCOTT  V.   SANDFORD 

The  pertinent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  may  be  briefly 
stated.  Drcd  Scott,  a  Qtrgro  betoagiDg  to  Dr.  EmenoD.  of  ibe  Uoited 
States  Armj-.  had  been  taken  by  his  master  in  1 834  from  Missouri  to  Rock 
Island  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Two  years  later  he  was  taken  to  f^rt 
SncUing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Franoe  in 
i8oj,  in  which  slavery  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
He  there  married.  In  1838,  Dr.  Emerson  returned  to  Missouri  with  ScoU 
and  bis  family.  In  1^47,  Dred  Scott  broui;ht  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  Stale  of  Missouri  to  recover  his  freedom.  Judgment  vm  reudercd  in 
his  favOT.  but  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Stale,  to  which  the  ase  was 
taken  on  appeal,  the  judgment  was  re\-ereed.  Meantime  Scott  and  his 
family  had  been  made  o\'cr  to  Sandlord,  a  citizen  of  New  York;  and 
though  bU  case  was  still  in  the  state  court,  he  brought  suit  afainst  Sand* 
ford  to  assert  the  title  of  himself  and  his  family  to  freedom.  \^bx  case  of 
Scott  0.  Sandford  —  in  form  a  &uit  between  citizens  of  difTcrent  States 
—  was  lri«t  in  ihe  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uoited  Siaus  for  tlie  district  of 
Mi<wnir\  Sandford  pI'^^flH  ''"*  *^"  """M  not  *"•  '■  "■■■'  '--'•"■  "^i  rjlir""'' 
jjf  difTt-rtni  ^lan";  Nvtusi'  ^fil'^  ^*"^*  "'^*  ''  ririr*"  -^  M.-..-^i.r;  v.-i;.tg  -^ 
nCRro  uf  p'lrf  ,'\ffi|--in  -i-r  - -"I  "  The  court  overruled  this  pica,  but  sus- 
lamed  thv  ilefendstit  on  other  grounds.  The  case  was  then  apjiealwl  on 
wriL  wl  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Seven  of  ihr 
nine  judges  concun'e<)  in  the  judgment  that  Scoll  vrits  not  a  citizen  oi 
Missouri  and  that  therefore  the  Circuit  Court  had  no  jurisdirlion  in  lie 
ra^-  <i\x  I'mlj^-a  ronrurrcd  in  dcrlarinj^  ihc  Miin-iuri  Comnrnmisc  iincoo- 
<iii^[fiima.[.  what  is  commonly  called  the  opinion  of  the  LCiurl  Kahiiy 
mciitH  the  term,  for  none  of  the  concurring  judges  accepted  fully  tlie 
protess  of  reasoning  by  which  the  CliJef  Justice  justified  the  judgment  of 
the  Court.  On  the  technical  question  as  to  whether  the  plea  in  abatement 
wa.^  properly  before  the  Court  and  on  the  furihor  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  so-called  dUlum  tclnting  to  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
the  reader  may  consult  with  prolit  an  article  on  "The  Dred  Scotl  I>e- 
cisiDn/'  by  Edward  S-  Corwin,  in  the  Ajaaican  Bistenatl  Rtrino  for 
October,  iQti.  Extracts  from  Justice  Curtis's  dissenting  opinion  are 
Appended  to  indicate  the  is»ue  between  him  and  Chief  Justice  Tancj*  as 
to  the  sources  of  citizenship  within  the  recognition  of  the  Coustitutiun. 

138.  Dred  ScoU,  Plaititif  in  Error,  v.  John  F.  A.  SatiAford} 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 


4 
I 
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There  arc  two  leading  questions  presented  by  the  record: 

,  H...i»K-r-:^^.;tf-|iiir^n(jlii  TTiiili  il'll  ill  Jllll  llll  Hull  Ml 
hear  and  fletcrmine  the  tiisp  lipf^vf^n  thp^c  pnni..^?-,  An^l 

2.  Ifithad  jurisdiction,  is  rl.<-  iinl^r,„ent  ir  tif.^  givcii  errone- 
ous or  not?  .  .  . 


Before  we  speak  of  the  picas  in  bar,  it  will  be  proper  to  dispose 
of  the  questions  which  have  arisen  on  the  plea  in  abatement. 

That  plea  denies  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  for  tlie  reasons  therein  stated.  ...  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  this  plea  is  not  before  us.  .  .  .  We 
think  they  [the  plea  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  it]  arc 
before  us  .  .  .  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  our  duty  to  decide 
whether  the  facts  stated  In  the  plea  are  or  are  not  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  plainti£[  Is  not  entitled  to  sue  as  a  citizen  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

([he  question  is  simply  this:  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors 
were  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  us  slaves,  bucome  a 
member  of  the  political  commujut>'  formed  and  brought  into 
eibtence  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
become  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities, 
guarantied  by  that  instrument  to  the  citizen?  One  of  which 
rights  is  the  privilege  of  suing  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  cases  specified  in  the  Constitution  \  .  .  . 

In  discussing  this  question,  we  imist  not  confound  the 
rights  of  citizenship  which  a  State  may  confer  within  its  own 
limits,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  because  he  has  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  that  he  must  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Statc-s.  jie  may  have  all  the  rights  and  pri\ileges  of 
the  citizen  of  a  State,  and  yet  not  be  L'tititled  tli  Lhu  I'lUlits  anJ 

lirlVlIf"'"*  "'  "   riti^an  m  tny  r^t\,^r  C:tntf      Fpr,  prCVloUS  tO  the 

adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  cverj'  State 
had  the  undoubted  right  to  confer  on  whomsoever  it  pleased 
the  character  of  citizen,  and  to  endow  him  with  all  its  rights. 
But  this  character  of  course  was  confined  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  State,  and  gave  him  no  rights  or  privileges  in  other  States 
beyond  those  secured  to  him  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the 
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caai^43iStM»a,  Nor  bin  the  several  Suteasamdcndtlx 
ptfWM  vi  cuafciiiug  tfaae  n^tts  aad  pOTflBgcs  fay  MJapfai^  the 
Constitatka  ol  the  Cimtd  Saxe&.  Eadb  SateaujstS  oaafer 
them  vpaa  in  alieo,  or  uy  one  it  tinks  praper,  or  vpaa  any 
diss  or  despytion  ci  pefaoos;  jraC  he  mmld  not  be  a  dCuai  in 
tbe  lense  ID  vfaidi  that  wQid  b  osed  Jb  the  Coostitiitiao  of  tibe 
United  States,  DOT  ouitkd  to  soe  as  snch  m  ooe  of  its  cootts, 
nor  Co  the  privikges  and  nnramutks  of  a  dtisa  in  tbe  otiiet 
Scalei.  The  ri^Lts  lAidi  he  wDuld  acqmn  would  be  nstncted 
to  the  SCatc  wliicfa  g&ve  them.  The  DxetztiitiQa  has  oinfemd 
OD  Coogreas  the  Q^  to  cstabiUt  an  unif onn  ntle  o(  nattmlixft- 
tiaa,  and  this  rig^t  is  evidently  enhisin,  and  has  ahntys  been 
hdd  by  this  court  to  be  so.  Cbosegocntiy,  no  State,  siooe  the 

adoption  of   >**^  ^^np»rf4»iirin»    r^^   t«r  ■MitT.r.ilnnp  an  »li^ 

invest  him  with  the  riritts  aj*^  privflpy^  *1rniTTif*i  1ft  *  f^t^^^-n 

the  State  alone  was  ooncenied^he  TEpr"  '"'^"'itf-^iy  '"■  ^^^ 

titled  to  tb^  rjykts  nT  .^  Q^^r^  »^  ^Mh*^  "Hth  nil  ""  "f^'T" 
aqd  immunities  wiiicfa  the  Cf***^*^'>*^»"  '"^  1^*^  nf  »>.»  State 
attached  to  that  chaiaclcr.  .  .  . 

it  Is  true,  e\'cr>'  person,  and  evxry  diss  and  drscriptioo  of 
penooa,  who  were  at  the  time  of  the  aikption  of  the  Coostitu- 
Ikn  reoognlzed  as  citizens  in  the  several  States,  became  alsa 
citizens  of  this  nev  political  body;  but  oooe  other;  it  was 
ibnned  by  them,  and  for  them  and  their  posteht>-,  but  for  no 
one  dae.  And  the  persooal  rights  and  privileges  guarantied  to 
citizens  of  this  new  so\-ereignty  were  intended  to  embrace  those 
only  who  were  then  members  of  the  se^-eral  State  communities, 
or  who  should  afterwards,  b>'  birthri^t  or  otherwise,  become 
membeia,  according  to  the  prox-isions  of  the  Constitution  anf 
the  principles  oo  which  it  was  founded.  .  .  . 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  who  wen  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
And  in  order  to  do  this,  wc  must  recur  to  the  Go\'cmments  and 
instituciuns  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  when  they  separated  from 
Great  Britain  and  formed  new  sovereignties,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  family  of  independent  nations.  .  .  . 
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/  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  legislation  and  histories  of  the 
ti^es,  and  the  language  used  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, show,  that  neitlier  the  class  of  persons  who  had  been 
imported  as  slaves,  nor  their  descendants,  whether  they  tiad 
become  free  or  not.  were  then  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the 
people,  nor  intended  to  be  included  in  the  general  words  used 
in  that  memorable  instrument.  |  .  . 

They  had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been  regarded  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate 
with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  poltdcal  relations;  and  so 
far  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly  and  lawfully 
be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit.  .  .  . 

The  legislation  of  the  States  therefore  shows,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken,  the  inferior  and  subject  condition  of  that  race 

Cat  the  time  the  Constitution  was  iidopted,  and  long  afterwards, 
throughout  the  thirteen  States  by  which  that  instrument  was 
framed;  and  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  these 
States,  to  suppose  that  they  regarded  at  that  time,  as  fellow- 
citizens  and  members  of  the  sovereignty,  a  class  of  beings  whom 
they  had  tlms  stigmatized;  whom,  as  we  are  bound,  out  of 
respect  to  the  State  sovereignties,  to  assume  they  had  deemed 
it  just  and  necessary  thus  to  stigmatize,  and  upon  whom  they 
had  impressed  such  deep  and  enduring  marks  of  inferiority  and 

b  degradation ;  or,  that  when  they  met  in  convention  to  form  the 
Constiturion,  they  looked  upon  them  as  a  pjorlion  of  their  con- 
stitxients,  or  designed  to  include  them  in  the  pro\'isions  so  care- 
fully inserted  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  their  citizens.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  in- 
tended to  secure  to  them  rights,  and  privileges,  and  rank ,  in  the 
new  political  body  throughout  the  Union,  which  ever>'  one  of 
them  denied  within  the  limits  of  its  own  dominion.  More 
especially,  it  cannot  be  belie\'ed  that  the  large  slave-holding 
Stjitcs  regarded  them  as  included  in  the  word  citizens,  or  would 
have  consented  to  a  constitution  which  might  compel  them  to 
rccei«  them  in  that  character  from  anotlier  State.  .  .  . 

ill  this  mass  of  proof  we  have  still  to  add,  that  Congress 
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has  repeatedly  legislated  upon  the  same  constructioQ  of  the 
>?  Constitution  that  we  have  given.  .  .  . 

The/conduct  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govem- 
m^ntnas  been  in  perfect  harmony  upon  this  subject  with  this 
irse  of  legislation.  .  .  . 

And  upon  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  the 
court  is  of  opinion,  that,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea  in 
abatement,  Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
entitled  as  such  to  sue  in  its  courts;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Circuit  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  that  the 
judgment  on  the  plea  in  abatement  is  erroneous.  .  .  . 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  facts  relied 
on  by  the  plaintiff  entitled  him  to  his  freedom.  .  .  . 

In  considering  this  part  of  the  controversy,  two  questions 
arise:  i^^^Was  he,  toie^ether  with  his  fj^mily^  free  in  Mtssouri 
by  reas(m  of  ^^^  e^fay^^  '•^°  *-trritnrr  T>f  the  United  iatates 

h*>raiq}^fnro  TT^^nh'QiM»>4»-  AnH    2.   If   theV  were  UOt,   JS     Scott 

himself  free  by  r^n"^"  "f  ^'g  ^Tt]f)Y?^  to  Rock  Island,  in  the 

"tate  ot  Illinois,  as  stated  in  the  aboveAdmissions? 

We  proceed  to  examine  the  first  question. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  laid  much  stress  upon  that 
article  in  the  Constitution  which  confers  on  Congress  the 
power  "to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States;"  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  provi- 
sion has  no  bearing  on  the  present  controversy,  and  the  power 
there  given,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined,  and  was  intended 
to  be  confined,  to  the  territory  which  at  that  time  belonged  to, 
or  was  claimed  by,  the  United  States,  and  was  within  their 
boundaries  as  settled  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  can 
have  no  influence  upon  a  territory  afterwards  acquired  from  a 
foreign  Government.  It  was  a  special  provision  for  a  known 
and  particular  territory,  and  to  meet  a  present  emergency,  and 
nothing  more.  .  .  . 

At  the  time  when  the  territory  in  question  was  obtained  by 
cession  from  France,  it  contained  no  population  fit  to  be  asso- 
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feinted  together  and  admitted  as  a  State;  and  it  therefore  was 
ibsolutcly  necessary  to  hold  posscsiuon  of  it,  as  a  Territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  until  it  was  settled  and  inhab- 
ited by  a  civilized  community  capable  of  self-govemracnt,  and 
in  a  conditioa  to  be  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
States  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  But,  as  we  have  before  said, 
it  was  acquired  by  the  General  Government,  as  the  representa- 
tive and  trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  held  in  that  character  for  their  common  and  equal 
benefit;  for  it  was  the  people  of  the  several  States,  acting 
through  their  agent  and  representative,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, who  in  fact  acquired  the  Territory  in  question,  and  the 
Government  hutds  it  for  their  common  use  until  it  shall  be 

I  associated  with  the  other  States  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 
But  until  that  time  arrives,  it  is  undoubtedly  neccssar>-  that 
some  Government  should  be  established,  in  order  to  organize 
society,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  persons  and 
property;  and  as  the  jjeople  of  the  United  States  could  act  in 
this  matter  only  through  the  Government  which  represented 
them,  and  through  which  they  spoke  and  acted  when  the 

•  Territory  was  obtained,  it  was  not  only  within  the  sc^pe  of  its 
powers,  but  it  was  its  duty  to  pass  such  laws  and  establish 
such  a  Government  as  would  enable  those  by  whose  authority 
they  acted  to  reap  the  advantages  anticipated  from  its  acquisi- 
tion, and  to  gather  there  a  population  which  would  enable  it 
to  assume  the  position  to  which  it  was  destined  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  But  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
person  or  property  of  a  citizen  can  ne\^er  be  a  mere  discretion- 
ary power  under  our  Constitution  and  form  of  Government. 
The  powers  of  the  Government  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  citizen  are  regulated  and  plainly  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  .  .  .  Thus  the  righfc;  of  property  are  united  with 
the  rights  of  person,  and  placed  on  the  same  ground  by  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  whicli  provides  that  no  person 
lU  be  deprived  of  life,  libert>',  and  pmpertj*,  without  due 
a  of  law.  /\nd  an  act  of  Congress  which  deprives  a  citizen 
litcd  Slates  ol  lus  liberty  or  property,  merely  because 
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he  came  himself  or  brought  his  property  into  a  particular 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  committed  no 
offense  against  the  laws,  could  hardly  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  due  process  of  law.  .  .  . 

Now,  as  wc  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
opinion,  upon  a  different  point,  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  The 
right  to  traffic  in  it,  like  an  ordinar}*  article  of  merchandise  and 
property,  xvas  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
m  e\cry  Stale  that  might  desire  it,  for  twenty  years.  And  the 
Govcnimcnt  in  express  terms  is  pledged  to  protect  it  in  all 
future  time,  if  the  slave  escapes  from  his  owner.  This  is  done 
in  plain  words  —  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  And  no  word 
can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a  greater 
power  over  slave  property,  or  which  entities  property  of  that 
kind  to  less  ]>rotection  than  propert>'  of  any  other  description. 
The  only  power  conferred  is  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty 
of  guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights. 

Upon  these  considerations^  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
the  act  of  Con;p'css  which  proliJbitcd  a  citizen  from  hold! 
.irm..nin<'iTnnortvuf  thi^  kind  in  fho  ^prriton' of  the  Unit 
States  north  of  the  line  therein  mentioned,  is  not  warranted 
hy  t]iL-  Cotistituttuii.  :tn.1  U  tht>r.-fi,n;  void:  and  thafnejtfier 
Dred  Stott  himself,  nor  any  of  his  family,  were  made  free  by 
being  carried  into  tWs  territory;  even  if  they  bad  been  carried 
there  by  the  owner,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  perma- 
nent resident.  .  .  . 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  case  wMch  dqiends  upon 
State  power  and  State  law.  And  it  is  contended,  on  the  par 
of  the  plaintiff,  that  he  is  made  friT  by  being  taken  to  Rod 
Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  independently  of  hisresidenct 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  and  being  so  made  free, 
he  was  not  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  being  brought 
back  to  Missouri. 

fhir  i^^rirc  of  this  part  of  the  case  will  be  very  brief;  for  the 

much  consideration,  in  the  case  of  Strr-der  et  al.  v.  Uraham, 
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rt^T\f<\  in  lott}  Howa^.  82.  In  that  case,  the  slav*^  haH  ^^f^n- 
_  taken  I'rum  K^'^^inL-|'  t.^  fi).iV.  ^J.^;^^.  fi...  j-.m^^-nt  nl  th>-  Mvrniirt 
_  and  aftcrtt-ards  brought  back  to  Kcntucky.^s^pd  this  court 

hpld  [hat  their  ?^t.ttiit;  nr  rnnHition,  a-;  fr«-e  nr-*il.ivp    H^p^nflyr) 

upon  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  when  they  were  brought  back  into 
that  State,  and  not  <A  Qhio^  and  tliat  tliis  court  had  no  juria- 


lliir^i-n    T"    T*'''-"  '*'■•  j"Hgm^nt  rA   g    "^txft,  ..^iirt    iip/^n    itc  j^um 


,       JaW5> 


So  in  this  case.  As  Scott  was  a  slave  when  taken  into  the 
State  of  Illinois  by  his  owner,  and  was  there  held  as  such,  and 
brought  back  in  that  character,  his  status,  as  free  or  slave, 
depended  on  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and  not  of  Illinois.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  court, 
that  it  appears  by  the  record  before  us,  that  the  plaintilT  in 
error  is  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  used  in  the  Constitution;  »»/<  t^^  th^  rir^-iiit  Court 
of  the  United  St£tp--S  f"r  th.-tt  n;a';^in.  had  no  iunsciirnrin  m~ 
the  case,  and  could  give  no  judgment  in  it.  Its  jurtgmoni  tor 
the7lfj^-mi;int  iinisi,  i;tin>^,|uentlv.  be  rcverseq.  in  ft  5  milTldate 
issued,  directing  the  suit  tobedismissed  forwant  of  jurisdiction. 

Dhseniing  Opinion  of  Justice  Curtis.^ 

.  .  .  One  mode  of  approaching  this  question  is,  to  inquire 
who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  tte 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Confedenition.  .  .  . 

To  determine  whether  any  free  persons,  descended  from 
Africans  held  in  slavery,  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Confederation,  and  consequently  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  know  whether  any  such  persons  were  citizens  of 
either  of  the  States  under  the  Confederation  at  the  lime  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  the  time  of  the  ratificatioc 
*  19  Howard,  37J. 
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of  the  Articles  of  Coof ederatioa,  all  free  native-txxn  inhabitants 
of  the  States  of  Xew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Ja:sey  and  Xorth  Carolina,  thou^  descauled  fnxn  Af- 
rican slaves,  were  not  only  citizens  of  those  States,  but  sudi 
of  than  as  had  the  other  necessai^'  qualifications  possessed  the 

tinchise  of  electors,  on  equal  terms  with  otho*  dtizens.  .  .  . 
I  can  nnd  nothing  in  the  Constitution  whicn  propria  vigort, 
deprives  of  their  dtizoiship  any  class  of  poscHis  who  wen 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  adc^tioa,  cm-  who 
should  be  nati\~e~bi»n  citizens  of  any  State  after  its  adoption; 
nor  any  power  ecabling  *"""j«-"^jp  '^■'-^"'ifliirii  pii  wmi  Imin 
nn  r^"  ^-lil  ^i  Tin-  fititT  Tnd  wtitlrH  tn  i  iliwiiAip  nf  i.ulU 
^^rgtl!'  hv  ir^  .-i;^n<:rinitinn  and  btws.  And  mv  opinioa  is,  tfiJ-t. 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  evefy  free  peiscHi 
bom  on  the  soil  of  a  State,  who  is  a  citizen  tji  that  State  by 
force  of  its  constitution  or  law^.  is  also  a  citizen  of  tlie  United 
States.  -  -  . 

The  CiHi5titutioQ  ha\ing  recc^nized  the  role  that  persons 
bom  vithin  the  se\~eral  States  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  four  things  must  be  true: 

First.  That  the  ConstituticHi  its^  has  ilescribed  what 
car:\Te-borr  p^=ccs  shall  or  shall  not  be  citizens  of  tiie  United 
States:  or. 

Secocd-  Thar  it  has  empowered  Ccmgress  to  do  so:  oc. 

Tlurc.  That  all  free  p«5ons.  bom  within  the  sereiral  States, 
art  citizKi?  c:  the  U:u:ed  States:  ot. 

Focrri-  TzjiX.  it  is  left  to  each  State  to  detenninc  vhat  free 
persoci.  com  Tcitiun  its  limits,  shall  be  citizens  of  such  State, 
i^c  tj:!ereby  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

The  cc-ccl::sk-cs  at  which  I  ha\-e  arrived  on  this  part  oi  the 
cL5e  ire; 

Fir^c  TzjL'  th^  ^ee  nitfre-bom  citizens  of  each  State  are 
.~:-'  'ty--^  c:  the  Uiuted  States. 

Serc-zji.  Prit  as  free  olored  persocs  bom  within  socte  of  the 
Stitis  iTf  itirecs  c:"  ricee  States,  such  peisoos  air^  Ak>>  citi- 
is^s  ;f  tite  Uzitec  States- 

Tz^rL  TzjLZ  ev^.-  5;i±,  dtizen,  resading  in  any  State^  has 
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the  right  to  sue  and  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  federal  courts, 
as  a  citizen  of  that  State  in  which  he  resides. 

Fourth.  That  as  the  pica  to  the  jurisdiction  in  this  case  shows 
no  facts,  except  that  the  plaintiff  was  of  African  descent,  and 
his  ancestors  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  as  these  facts  are  not 
inconsistent  with  his  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
residence  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  pica  to  the  jurisdiction 
was  bad,  and  the  jud^nient  of  the  Circuit  Court  overruling  it 
wag  correct. 

tjJissfnt,  therefore,  from  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  court,  in  which  it  is  held  that  a  person  of 
African  descent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; ).  .  . 
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The  peculiar  mcril  cbl'moH  fnr  ffif  »:int».-V.K.-a.tn   I^fH  y^,  Tt,.t  u 

rctcreiKitim  <.m  ^l.iv<.-r\  ilM^^  Tr'^^"'^''^  l|T-.m  ctTcumsUoces  pirvtued 


tV  t«n-«Ui-rrv  anri  fn^-  ^ul  vttl^w  fn  RAtsM.  flnd  the  dgdskm  o<  thi- 
Sttpreroe  Court  in  the  case  of  Pncd  Swtt.  JlMtatcver  rfficacjr  mi^i  itill 
be  ckimcd  (or  popuL&r  joverrignty,  U  could  bardJ)-  sUnl  as  «  pdodpfe 
of  public  law  alter  the  Supreme  Court  kad  reiasteteAj^  qihiion  ihat 
Congress  might  Dot  prohibit  gUvery  in  the  TeniloricsJQlie  senalortal 
contest  between  Douglas  and  Uncobi  in  Illinats  tmu^K  oot  the  rarious 
aspects  of  the  constitutional  questMj^.  Thf  rtiwrfit^n^  iw*t  in  yifrn  jnint 
.^fKatjM  ^^ltrMlyt^  ^  Slate    In  the  i«ood  debate  at  Frecpott,  Linoofa 

pn)pouDdedthecnic^f"''«'^™*1Trnr" ''rr"'ni"r"''**''TV    '^"^ 
cMH^Kline  eitract  is  inim  »  nnedi  made  by  LmoBhi  at  Cohmbai,  Ofchs 
in  the  foUowing  >-car. 

139.  T)i€  Freepori  Doctrine} 

The  next  questxHi  propotrndrd  to  me  by  Mr.  LinaJn  is, 
Cab  the  people  of  a  TerritDr>-  in  any  lAwfiil  w%y,  afauist  the 
I  of  any  dtuea  of  the  Uoited  States,  exclude  sla\'ef>'  from 
(r  Itmits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  consticutkin?  I 
cnqthatkaUy.  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  antwtr  a 
htmdred  times  bom  cvtvf  sttimp  in  Xlliaots,  that  in  my  ofnnioo 
the  people  of  a  Tcrntor^-  can,  by  lawful  means,  exchide  sU\-cr>- 
from  their  limits  prior  to  the  formatioa  of  a  State  comtitutioc 
Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  answered  that  qtMSt&m  over  and 
over  afain.   Ue  heard  me  arpie  the  Nebraska  bill  on  thai 
principle  all  o\-er  the  State  in  1854.  in  1855,  and  in  1856.  and 
he  has  no  excuse  for  pretending  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  positiiKi 
on  that  qucstioiL(_It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supnsae  Cosrt 
may  hereafter  deode  as  to  the  abstnct  qnestkn  whether  slcv- 
txy  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  Territory  voder  the  CoostrtutioQ. 


■  Speech  of  Doo^  at  Fitt|xiit,  Aogst  tj,  iSsS. 
Orfata  V'i' (%>«fc>  «dj,  i«i-«i. 
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the  people  have  the  lawful  mfj^nc  fn  inHw<».~r.  .V  f\T  f^AwAf  jj^ 

"as  thev  plea.se,  for  the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day 
or  an  hour  ain^vhcre,  unless  it  is  supnorted  by  local  police" 
regulations)  ThoMTpolice  rtgulations  can  only  be  established 
by  tlic  lix:«rrcgislaturu;ancl  if  the  jjeoplcare  opposed  to  slavery, 
dicy  will  elect  representatives  to  that  body  who  will  by  un- 
friendly legislation  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  it 
into  their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the>'  are  for  it,  their 
legislation  will  favor  its  extension.  Hence,  no  matter  what  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  on  that  abstract  qucs 
tion,  still  the  right  cf  the  people  to  make  a  Slave  Territory  or  a 
Free  Territor)'  is  perfect  and  complete  under  the  Nebraska 
bill.  I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  deems  my  answer  satisfactory'  on  that 
point. 

140.  Lincoln's  Reply  al  J ontsbino} 

The  second  interrogatory  that  I  propounded  to  him  was 
this:  — 

*'  Question  1.  Can  ifce  peopJc  ol  a  Uniled  Slates  TcrTitor>',  in  any 
lawful  way,  SK-'insl  ttic  wish  of  any  titiwn  of  Ihc  I'ntlwl  States,  rxclude 
llavery  from  its  limjls  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution?" 

To  this  Judge  Douglas  answered  that  they  can  lawfully 
exclude  slavery-  from  t!ie  Territory  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
Constitution.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  it  can  be  done.  As  I 
understand  him,  he  holds  that  it  can  be  done  by  tJie  Territorial 
Legislature  refusing  to  make  any  enactm.ents  for  the  protection 
of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  especially  by  adopting  un- 
friendly legislation  to  it.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  state  it 
again;  that  ttcy  can  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territory,  ist, 
by  withholding  what  he  assumes  to  be  an  indispensable  assist- 
ance to  it  in  the  way  of  legislation;  and,  2d,  by  unfriendly 
legislation.  If  I  rightly  understand  him,  I  wish  to  ask  your 
attention  for  a  white  to  his  position. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  decided  that  any  Cungri^ssional  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories  is  unconstitutional ;  that  they  have  reached  this 
*  September  13.  Tht  Liaeoln-Dou^  Debaks  of  1838,  242-45. 
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proposition  as  a  oonchisiun  from  their  fonuer  proposition,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  recognizes 
property  in  slaves,  and  from  that  other  ConstitutioTial  provi- 
sion, that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Hence  they  reach  the  conclusion  that  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  cjtpressly  recognizes  property 
in  slaves,  and  prohibits  any  person  from  being  deprived  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  to  pass  an  Act  of  Congress 
by  which  a  man  who  owned  a  slave  on  one  side  of  a  line  would 
bedcprivcdof  him  if  he  took  him  on  the  other  side,  isdq>riving 
him  of  that  property  without  due  process  of  law.  That  1  under- 
stand to  be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  understand 
also  that  Judge  Douglas  adheres  most  firmly  to  that  dcci&ion; 
and  the  difTiculty  is,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  power  to  exclude 
slavery'  from  the  Territory,  unless  in  violation  of  that  decision? 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  tn  1856,  Judge  Trumbull, 
in  a  speech  substantially,  if  not  directly,  put  the  same  inter- 
rogatory to  Judge  Douglas,  as  to  whether  the  people  of  a 
Territor>'  had  the  lawful  power  to  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  constitution.  Judge  Douglas  then  answered  at 
considerable  length,  and  his  answer  will  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Globe,  under  date  of  June  9th,  1856.  The  Judge  said 
that  whether  the  people  could  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  consritution  or  not  u^as  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  put  that  proposition,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  Congressional  Globe,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  all  running 
to  the  same  thing  in  substance,  —  that  it  was  a  question  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  maintain  that  when  he  says,_after  the 
Supreme  Court  have  decided  the  question,  that  tlie  people  may 
yet  exclude  slavcrj'  by  any  means  whatever,  he  does  virtually 
say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  shifts  his  ground.  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he  did  not  say 
it  was  a  question  for  the  Supremo  Court?  Has  not  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  question?  WTicn  he  now  says  the  people 
may  exclude  slavery,  does  he  not  make  it  a  question  for  the 
people?  Does  he  not  virtually  shift  his  ground  and  say  that  it  is 
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Btf/  a  question  for  the  court,  but  for  the  people?  This  is  a  very 
simple  proposition,  —  a  verj'  plain  and  naked  one.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  it.  In  a  variety-  of  wa>*s 
he  said  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court,  lie  did 
not  stop  then  to  tell  us  that  whatever  the  Supreme  Court  decides, 
the  people  can  by  withholding  necessary  "police  regulations" 
keep  slaverj-  out.  He  did  not  make  any  such  answer.  I  submit 
to  you  now  whether  the  new  state  of  the  case  has  not  induced 
the  Judge  to  sheer  away  from  his  original  ground,  tt'^ould  not 
this  be  the  impression  of  evcrj-  fair-minded  man? 

I  hold  that  the  proposition  that  slavery  carmot  enter  a  new 
countr>'  without  police  regulations  is  historically  false.  It  is 
not  true  at  all.  I  hold  that  the  history  of  this  countr)'  shows 
that  the  institution  of  slaver^'  was  originally  planted  upon  this 
continent  without  these  "police  regulations"  which  the  Judge 
now  thinks  necessary  for  the  actual  establishment  of  it.  Not 
only  so,  but  is  there  not  another  fact :  how  came  this  Dred  Scott 
decision  to  be  made?  It  was  made  upon  the  case  of  a  negro 
being  taken  and  actually  held  in  slavery  in  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory, claiming  his  freedom  because  the  Act  of  Congress  pro- 
hibited bis  being  so  held  there.  WiU  the  Judge  pretend  that  Dred 
ScoU  was  not  held  there  without  police  reflations?  There  is  at 
least  one  matter  of  record  as  to  his  having  been  held  in  slavery 
in  the  Territorj-.  not  only  without  police  regulations,  but  in  the 
teeth  of  Congressional  legislation  supposed  to  be  valid  at  the 
time.  Tliis  shows  that  there  is  vigor  enough  in  slavery  to  plant 
itself  in  a  new  country  even  against  unfriendly  legislation.  It 
takes  not  only  law.  but  the  enforcement  of  law  to  keep  it  out. 
That  is  the  history  of  this  country  upon  the  subject. 

Iwishto  ask  one  other  question.  Itbeingunderstood  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  propert>-  in  slaves 
in  the  Territories,  if  there  is  any  infringement  of  the  right  of 
that  property,  would  not  the  United  States  courts, organized  for 
tiie  government  of  the  Territorj'.  apply  such  remedy  as  might 
be  ncces«ir>'  in  that  case?  It  is  a  maxim  held  by  the  courts 
that  there  Js  no  wrong  without  its  remedy ;  and  the  courts  have 
a  remedy  for  whatever  is  acknowledged  and  treated  as  a  wrong. 
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Again:  I  will  ask  you,  my  fiicnds,  U  you  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  what  would  be  the  Srst  thing  you  wou  Id 
have  to  do  before,  enteriiig  upon  your  duties?  Surar  to 
support  Ote  Consiittition  of  the  United  Slaies.  Suppose  j-ou  be- 
lieve, as  Judge  Dou^os  does,  ttat  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  to  your  nraghbor  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  thjit  Territory;  that  they  arc  his  propcrt)-;  how  can 
you  clear  your  oaths  unless  you  give  him  such  legislatioa  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  liim  to  enjoy  that  propert>'?  What  do  j-ou 
understand  by  supporting  the  Constitution  of  a  State,  or  of  the 
United  States?  Is  it  not  to  give  such  constitutional  helps  to  the 
rights  established  by  that  Constitution  as  may  be  practically 
needed?  Can  you,  if  you  swear  to  &ui)port  the  Constitution, 
and  believe  that  the  Constitution  establishes  a  right,  clear  >-our 
oath,  without  gt-ving  it  support?  Do  you  support  the  Constitu- 
tion if,  knowing  or  believing  there  is  a  right  established  under  it 
which  needs  specific  legislation,  you  withhold  that  legislation? 
Do  you  not  violate  and  disregard  your  oath?  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  plainer  in  the  world .  There  can  be  nothing  in  the  words 
"support  the  Constitution."  if  you  may  run  counter  to  it  by 
refuang  support  to  anj-  righ.t  established  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  what  I  say  here  will  hold  with  still  moie  force  against 
the  Judge's  doctrine  of  "unfriendly  legislation."  How  could 
you,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  belieWng  it 
guaranteed  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories,  assist  in 
legislation  intended  to  deject  that  right?  That  would  be  violating 
yourown  \'iewof  the  Constitution.  Not  only  so,  but  if  you  were 
to  do  so,  how  long  would  it  take  the  courts  to  hold  your  votes 
unconstitutional  and  void?  Not  a  moment.  .  .  . 


141.  Douglas's  Rejoinder  at  Jonesboro.^ 

My  doctrine  is,  that  even  taking  Mr.  Lincoln's  view  that  the 

(decision  rec0gni7.es  the  right  of  a  man  to  carry  Ms  slaves,  into 

the  Territories  of  the  United  States  if  he  pleases,  yet  after  he 

!gets  there  he  needs  affirmative  law  to  make  that  right  of  any 

*  September  15,  1858.   Tke  Lincctn-Deiiffas  Debates  of  tS^S  (Spoib 
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value.  The  same  doctrine  not  only  applies  to  slave  property, 
but  all  other  kinds  of  property.  Chief  Justice  Taney  places  it 
upon  the  ground  that  slave  property  is  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  property.  Suppose  one  of  your  merchants  should  move 
to  Kansas  and  open  a  liquor  store :  he  has  a  ri^t  to  take  groc- 
eries and  liquors  there;  but  the  mode  of  selling  them,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  shall  be  sold,  and  all  the 
remedies,  must  be  prescribed  by  local  legislation;  and  if  that  is 
unfriendly,  it  will  drive  him  out  just  as  effectually  as  if  there 
was  a  constitutional  provision  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  So  the  j 
absence  of  local  legislation  to  encourage  and  support  slave  f 
property  in  a  Territory  excludes  it  practically  just  as  effectuallyi 
as  if  there  was  a  positive  constitutional  provi:>iun  against  it. 

Hence,  I  assort  that  under  the  Drcd  Scott  decision  you  can- 
not maintain  slavery  a  day  in  a  Territory  where  there  is  an 
unwilling  pet^le  and  unfriendly  legislation.  If  the  people  are 
opposed  to  it,  OUT  right  is  a  barren,  worthless,  useless  right;  and 
if  they  are  for  it,  they  will  support  and  encourage  il.  We  come 
right  back,  therefore,  to  the  practical  question.  If  the  people  of 
a  Territory  want  slaver>',  they  will  have  it;  and  if  they  do  not 
want  it,  you  cannot  force  it  on  them.  And  this  is  the  practical 
question,  the  great  principle,  upon  which  our  institutions  rest. 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  was 
pronounced  by  that  august  tribunal,  without  stopping  to  in- 
quire whether  I  would  have  decided  tiiat  way  or  not-  .  .  . 

14a.  Speech  0/  Lincoln  al  Columbus,  Ohio} 

.  .  I  wish  to  say  something  now  in  regard  to  the  Drcd  Scott 
decision,  as  dealt  with  by  Judge  Douglas.  In  that "  memorable 
debate"  between  Judge  Douglas  and  myself,  last  year,  the 
Judge  thought  fit  to  commence  a  process  of  catechising  me,  and 
at  Freeport  I  answered  his  questions,  and  propounded  some  to 
him.  Among  others  pmpounded  to  him  was  one  that  I  have 
here  now.  The  substance,  as  I  remember  it,  is. "  Can  the  people 
of  a  United  States  Territory,  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in 

"^Member,  1859.    PolUicat  Debaies  betuxen  Lincoln  and  Dou^ 
'bus.  i860),  150-51  passim. 
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any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  dtizen  of  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to  the  formation  of 
a  State  Constitution?"  He  answered  that  they  could  lawfully 
exclude  slavery  from  the  United  States  Territories,  notwith- 
standing the  Dred  Scott  decision.  There  was  something  about 
that  answer  that  has  probably  been  a  trouble  to  the  Judge  ever 
since. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  expressly  gives  e\er>*  citizen  of  the 
United  States  a  right  to  carry  his  slaves  into  the  United  States 
Territories.  And  now  there  was  scnne  inconsistency  in  saying 
that  the  decision  was  ri^t,  and  saying,  too,  that  the  people  of 
the  Territory  could  lawfully  drive  slaverj-  out  again.  When  all 
the  trash,  the  words,  the  coUatcraJ  matter,  was  cleared  away 
from  it  —  all  the  chaff  was  fanned  out  of  it,  it  was  a  bare  ab- 
surdity —  m>  less  than  thai  a  thing  may  be  lawfully  driven  au>ay 
from  where  ii  has  a  laicful  rigid  to  be.  Clear  it  of  all  the  verbiage, 
and  that  is  the  naked  truth  of  his  proposition  —  that  a  thing 
may  be  lawfully  driven  from  the  place  where  it  has  a  lawful 
ri^t  to  stay.  .  .  . 

But  I  undertake  to  give  the  opinion,  at  least,  that  if  the  Ter- 
ritories attempt  by  any  direct  legislation  to  drive  the  man  with 
his  slave  out  of  the  Territory-,  or  to  decide  that  his  slave  is  free 
because  of  his  being  taken  in  there,  or  to  tax  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  cannot  keep  him  there,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
unhesitatingly  decide  all  such  legislati(»t  unconstitutional,  as 
long  as  that  Supreme  Court  is  constructed  as  the  Dred  Scott 
Supreme  Court  is.  The  first  two  things  they  have  ah-eady 
decided,  except  that  there  is  a  little  quibble  among  lawyers 
between  the  words  dida  and  decision.  They  have  already 
decided  a  negro  caimot  be  made  free  by  territorial  legisla- 
tion. .  .  . 

What  is  that  Dred  Scott  dcciaon?  Judge  Douglas  labors  to 
show  that  it  is  one  thing,  while  I  think  it  is  altogether  different. 
It  is  a  long  opinion,  but  it  ts  all  embodied  in  this  short  state- 
ment : "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  Congress 
to  deprive  a  man  of  his  property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves  is  distinctly  and  expressly  af- 
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£nned  in  that  Constitution;  therefore  if  Coogre&s  sh&U  under- 
take to  say  that  a  man's  slave  is  no  longer  his  slave,  when  ht 
crosses  a  certain  line  into  a  Tcrritor>'.  that  is  dcpri\'ing  Kim  oi 
his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  is  unconstitu- 
tional." There  is  the  whole  Dred  Scott  decision.  They  add 
that  if  Congress  cannot  do  so  itself.  Congress  cannot  confer  any 
power  to  do  so,  and  hence  any  effort  by  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature to  do  either  of  these  things  is  absolutely  decided  against. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  by  that  court. 

Now,  as  to  this  indirect  mode  by  "unfriendly  legislation,"  all 
law>'ers  here  wil!  readily  understand  that  such  a  proposition 
cannot  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  because  a  legislature  cannot 
indirectly  do  that  which  it  cannot  accomplish  directly.  Then 
I  say  any  legislation  to  control  this  property,  as  property,  for  its 
benefit  as  property,  would  be  hailed  by  this  Dred  Scott  Su- 
preme Court,  and  fully  sustained;  but  any  legislation  driving 
slave  property  out,  or  destroj-ing  it  as  property,  directly  or 
indirectly,  will  most  assuredly,  by  that  court,  be  held  uncon- 
stitutional. .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XLIX 


SECESSIOX   AND   COERCION 


The  annual  message  of  President  Buchanan  in  i  Wo  was  drafted  in  the 
well  foundci!  cxpeiitatton  Lbat  ihc  cuuvcnliun  summoned  by  ihc  Icgi&bi- 
ture  of  South  Carolina  would  adopt  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Advised 
by  Attomcy-Ccncral  RbrL,.i>u»  PiyftiH^nr  mtcipreted  narrowly  his  pow- 
ers undtfr  the  Act  of  r^^^  and  chose  to  stand  simply  nn  the  dcJensivc. 

leaving  Cp^-r"'^  tf    [""■""•  '*"•  Ira'titi-^OJI,  i}\\\   ri.m   miffrttU^Ll.  uuUcv  of 

Comprotni^.  On  December  jo.  the  convention  of  South  Carolina  repealed 
Uic  urdinunLV  L>y  ^vliich  it  had  ralilJed  the  Fe<leral  Constitution,  and  four 
days  later  dcclarcj^to  the  world  the  rnuscs  which  had  brought  alxiut  this 
momratous  step.lTme  to  its  theory  of  the  Union,  the  convention  dis- 
patched commijstoncis  to  Washington  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  part- 
nership, sljdcd  the  United  States  of  Araerica,  from  wbicb  ibc  State  bad 
withdrannj 

143.  Opinion  of  Attorney -General  Black  upon  the  Powers 

of  the  President. ^ 

.  .  .  I  come  now  to  the  point  in  your  letter  which  is  probably 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  By  the  act  of  1807  ytm 
may  cmplo>*  such  parts  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  as  you  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  lawful  to  use  the  militia  for  the 
same  purpose.  By  the  act  of  1795  the  miljtia  may  be  called 
forth  '*  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed 
or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  any  State  by  combina^ 
tions  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  power  vested  in  the  marshals." 
This  imposes  upon  the  President  the  sole  responsibility  of 
deciding  whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  which  requires  the 
use  of  military  force;  and  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
that  responsibility  will  be  his  care  not  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
his  legal  and  jtist  authority. 

The  laws  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1795  are  manifestly  those 

'  November  JO,  I fl6o.  Mcfherson,  Poitticat  Histcry  of  tJte  United  Stak* 
pj  America  during  Ihc  Gruil  lUbcUion,  51-5*. 
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which  are  administered  by  the  judges  and  executed  by  th« 
ministerial  ofl&ccrs  of  the  courts  for  the  pimishment  of  crin:e 
against  tl\e  United  Status,  fur  the  protection  of  rights  clauned 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws,  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  obligations  as  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Federal  Judici^irj'.  To  compel  obedience  to  these  lau-s,  the 
Courts  have  authority  to  pimish  all  who  obstruct  their  regular 
administration,  and  the  marshals  and  th«r  deputies  have  the 
same  powers  as  sheriffs  and  their  deputies  In  the  several  Stale* 
in  executing  the  laws  of  the  States.  These  are  the  ordinary' 
means  provided  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  our  system  is  opposed  to  the  empluymenL  ui*  any  other 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  neceiwity,  arising  out  of  great  and 
unusual  combinations  against  them.  Their  agency  must  con- 
tinue to  be  used  UDril  thmr  incapacity  to  cope  with  the  power 
Of^x>sed  to  them  shall  be  plainly  demonstrated.  It  is  only 
upon  clear  evidence  to  that  effect  that  a  militarj'  force  can  be 
called  into  the  field.  Even  then  its  operations  must  be  pure'y 
defensive.  It  can  suppress  only  such  combinations  as  are  found 
directly  opposirg  the  laws  and  obstructing  the  execution 
thereof.  It  can  do  no  more  than  what  might  and  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  civil  posse,  if  a  civil  posse  could  be  raised  large 
enough  to  meet  the  same  opposition.  On  such  occa^ons 
especially  the  militar>-  power  must  be  kept  in  strict  subordina- 
tion  to  the  civil  authority,  since  it  is  only  in  aid  of  tlte  latter 
that  the  former  can  act  at  all.  .  .  . 


144.  President  Bucluman's  Message  0/  December  j,  i86o.- 

.  In  order  to  justify  secession  as  a  constitutional  remedy, 
it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
mere  voluntary-  association  of  States,  to  be  dissolved  at  pleas- 
ure by  any  one  01  the  contracting  parties.  If  this  be  so,  the 
Confederacy  is  a  rope  of  sand,  to  be  penetrated  and  dissolved 
by  the  first  adverse  TrrvTinf  puhlig  epinirn  in  any  of  the  States. 
In  tliis  manner  oiu^mrty-tliree  StaU^^ay  resolve  themselves 
into  as  many  pmy,  jarring.  an^T^stilc  republics,  each  one 
'  RJcbanboo,  Metsages  and  Papers  0/  Ike  Pretidenls,  v,  530-36  pcssim. 
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retiring  from  the  Union  without  rc^wnsibility  wheDe\'er  ajiy 
sudden  excitement  mi^t  impel  them  to  such  a  course.  By 
this  process  a  Union  nugbt  be  entirely  broken  into  fragments 
in  a  few-  weeks  which  cost  our  forefathers  many  years  of  toO, 
privation,  and  blood  to  establish. 

Such  a  principle  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  history  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  Federal  Government.  .  .  . 

It  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  not  to  be  annulled  at 
the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the  contracting  partic^  The  old 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  entitled  ''Articles  ofCnnfrArr. 
ation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States."  and  by  the 

t>iirtf<^nth  nrtirl/-  it  U  pypw*<c1y  Hfvlan>v<  that  "Xhf-  ^rtir]/^  nf 

this  Confederiition  shall  be  inviolabtv.  obst-n «]  by  even", 
State,  and  the  Union  shall  bepcnxtual/'/The  preamble  to  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  express  reference  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation ,  recites  that  it  was  established 
**in  (trrli-^- 1^>  fotm  q  "— -?  p^-^rrt  ini"'i  ''■  And  yet  it  is  con- 
tended that  this  "more  perfect  union"  does  not  include  the 
essential  attribute  of  perpetuity. 

But  that  the  Union  was  designed  to  be  perpetual  appears 
conclusively  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pon'crs  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  on  the  Federal  Government.  These 
powers  embrace  the  very  highest  attributes  of  national  sover- 
eignty. .  .  . 

This  Government,  therefore,  is  a  great  and  powerful  Go\*em- 
ment,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  over  the 
special  subjects  to  which  its  authority  extends.  Its  framcrs 
never  intended  to  implant  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction,  nor  were  they  at  its  creation  guilty  of  the  absurdity 

t providing  for  its  own  dissolution.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  asked,  then,  Are  the  people  of  the  States  without 
redress  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Federai 
Go^xmmcntPj  By  no  means.  The  right  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  gbvemed  against  the  oppression  of  tliei''  p^vfrn. 
ments  can  not  be  denied.  It  eiisLs  independently  of  all  consti- 
tutions,  and  has  been  exercised  at  all  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  Under  it  old  governments  have  been  destroyed  and 


I 
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i*iiew  ones  have  taken  their  place.  It  is  embodied  tn  strung 
and  express  language  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  tlie  distinction  must  ever  be  observed  that  this  is  revolu- 
tion  against  an  established  government,  and  not  a  voluntaiy^ 

Bl^pression  trom  tt  by  virtue  ol  an  inherent  coiistitiitional  right. 

Bnnshort,  let  us  look  the  danger  fairly  in  the  face,  ijeccssion  la 

'  neither  more  nor  less  than  revolution.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be 
a  justi6able  revolution,  but  still  it  is  revolution.  ) 

B  ^tiat,  in  the  meantime,  is  thei  r^-^iv^n-iihility  anH  rnm  p^g[- 
tjonT)f  ihu  K.\cCutiYi:2VHc  is  bound  hy  solemn  oatli  hi-forft 
God  and  ihe  cuunlry.  ''to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  laithfuUy 
executed,"  and  from  this  oblig;ition  he  can  not  be  absolved  by 
any  human  powej.  But  what  if  the  performance  of  this  duty, 

I  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  rendered  impracticable  by  events 
over  which  he  could  have  exercised  no  control?  Such  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  case  throughout  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  seaire  the 
administTation  of  justice  by  means  of  the  Kedcral  judiciary 

f  arc  concerned.  All  the  Federal  oflScers  within  its  limits  through 
whose  agency  alone  these  laws  can  be  carried  into  execution 
have  already  resigned.  We  no  longer  have  a  district  judge,  a 
district  attorney,  or  a  marshal  in  South  Carolina.  In  fact,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  necessary  for  the 
distribution  of  remedial  justice  among  the  people  has  been 
demolished,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 

f  replace  it. 

The  only  acts  of  Congress  on  the  statute  book  bearing  upon 
this  subject  are  those  of  February  28.  1795,  and  March  3, 1807. 
These  authorize  the  President,  after  he  shall  have  ascertained 
that  the  marshal,  with  his  possr  comiiatus,  is  unable  to  execute 
ci\'i!  or  criminal  process  in  any  i>articular  case,  to  call  forth  the 
mil] da  and  employ  the  Army  and  Nav>-  to  aid  him  in  perform- 
ing this  scr\-icc,  having  first  by  proclamation  commanded  the 
insurgents  "to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
abodes  within  a  limited  time."  This  dut>'  can  not  by  possi- 
bility l>e  performed  in  a  State  where  no  judicial  authorit>' 
exists  to  issue  process,  and  where  there  is  no  marshal  to  execute 
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it,  and  where,  even  if  there  were  such  an  officer,  the  entire 

population  woiild  constitute  one  solid  cutmbinadon  to  resist 

him. 

yJJ^\The  bare  enumeration  of  these  pro\isions  proves  how  inade- 

'  ^  '7^iutc  they  are  without  further  legisktion  to  overcome  a  united 

M  U  pt'      t^»  opjxjsition  in  a  single  State,  not  to  speak  of  other  States  who 

r    ,>,/(^       niay  place  themselves  in  a  similar  atUtudeJ  Congress  alone 

has  power  to  decide  whether  the  present  laws  can  or  can  not 

be  amended  so  as  lx>  carry  out  more  effectually  the  objects  of 

the  Constitution. 

The  same  insuperable  obstacles  do  not  Uc  in  the  way  of  exe- 
cuting the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  customs.  The  re\'enue 
'/*    still  continues  to  be  collected  as  heretofore  at  the  custom- 
house in  Charleston,  and  should  the  collector  unfortuniitely 
resign  a  successor  may  be  appointed  to  perform  this  duty. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  property  of  tlie  United  States  in  South 
Carolina.  This  has  been  purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent,  "by 
tiic  omsent  of  the  l^slature  of  the  State,"  "for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,"  etc.,  and  over  these  the  authority 
"to  exercise  exchisive  legislation "Jtas  been  expressly  granted 
by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  (jt  is  not  believed  tliat  any 
attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  the  United  States  from  this 
property  by  foree ;  but  if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken, 
the  othcer  in  comirand  of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  In  such  a  contingency  the  responsi- 
bility for  consequences  would  rightfuUj'  rest  upon  the  heads 
trf  the  assailants.  ' 

Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  taws,  so  far  as  this  may  be 
practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  authority  to  decide  what 
shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
South  Carolina.  ...  It  is  therefore  my  duty  to  submit  to 
Congress  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings.  .  .  . 
Vrhe  questi<»i  fairly  stated  is.  Has  the  Constitution  dele- 
gated to  Congress  tlie  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission 
which  is  attempting  to  wthdraw  or  has  actually  withdrawn 
from  the  Confederacy  ?^lf  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must 
be  on  the  principle  that  the  power  has  been  conferred  upon 
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Congress  to  declare  and  to  make  war  against  a  State.  Aft^r 
murh  ■u-p.mt  rfflpfrinn  I  hn-iT  nrrirrrtrrr  ttrr  mnrliininn  thnr 
no  sych  power  ha^  '»vt>  Ht-l.irr.T.^I  ^.»  '"-^ny^i  ■'  f  nny  "l+i^T 
department  of  tin:  lM-di;ntl  (j1)-..^^^.^lt.>»^    .  .  . 

Without  descending  to  particulars,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  power  to  make  war  against  a  State  is  at  variance  with 
the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  our  Union  rests  upon  public  opinion,  and 
can  never  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  dtizens  shed  in 
d\*il  war.  If  it  can  not  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  it 
must  one  day  perish.  Congress  possesses  many  means  of  pre- 
semng  it  by  conciliation,  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  their 
hand  to  preserve  it  by  force.  .  .  . 

145.  South  Carolina  Declaration  of  Causes.* 

...  In  1787,  Deputies  were  appointed  by  the  States  to 
revise  the  articles  of  Confederation;  and  on  17th  September, 
1787,  these  Deputies  recommended,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
States,  the  Articles  of  Union,  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  parties  to  whom  this  constitution  was  submitted  were 
the  several  sovereign  States;  they  were  to  agree  or  disagree, 
and  when  nine  of  them  agreed,  the  compact  was  to  take  effect 
among  those  concurring;  and  the  General  Government,  as 
the  common  agent,  was  then  lo  be  invested  with  their  author- 
Ity.  .  .  . 

On  the  a3d  May,  1788.  South  Carolina,  by  a  Convention  of 
her  people,  passed  an  ordinance  assenting  to  this  Constitution, 
and  afterwards  altered  her  own  Constitution  to  conform  her- 
self to  the  obligations  she  had  undertaken. 

Thus  was  established,  by  compact  between  the  States,  a 
Government  with  defined  objects  and  powers,  limited  to  the 
express  words  of  the  grant.  This  limitation  left  the  whole 
remaining  mass  of  power  subject  to  the  clause  rcaer\'ing  it  to 
the  States  or  the  people,  and  rendered  unnecessary'  any  specifi- 
cation of  reserved  rights.  We  hold  that  the  Government  thus 
*  Moore,  Rcbtilion  iUami,  I,  3-4,  poism.  December  24, 186a 
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established  is  subject  to  the  two  great  principles^  asserted  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  wc  hold  further,  that 
the  mode  of  its  formation  subjects  it  to  a  third  fundamental 
principle,  namely,  the  law  of  compact.  We  maintain  that  in 
ever)'  compact  bet^vecn  two  or  more  parties  the  obligaticn  is 
mutual;  that  the  failure  of  one  of  the  contracting  parlies  to 
perform  a  material  part  of  the  agreement,  entirely  releases  the 
obligation  of  the  other;  and  that,  where  no  arbiter  is  jwo- 
vided,  each  party  is  remitted  to  his  own  ji'dgment  to  determine 
the  fact  of  failure,  witli  all  its  consequences. 

In  the  present  case,  that  fact  is  established  with  certainty. 
We  assert  that  fourteen  of  the  States  have  deliberately  refused 
for  years  past  to  fulfil  their  constitutional  obligations,  and  we 
refer  to  their  own  statutes  for  the  proof. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its  fourth  Article, 
provides  as  follows:  .  .  .  (Sec Section  2;  Clauses-] 

This  stipulation  was  so  material  to  the  compact  that  without 
it  that  compact  woxdd  not  have  been  made.  The  greater 
number  of  the  contracting  parties  held  slaves,  and  they  had 
previously  c\'inccd  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  a  stipu* 
latlon  by  making  it  a  condition  in  the  Ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia,  which  obligations,  and 
the  laws  of  the  General  Government,  have  ceased  to  ciTect  the 
objects  of  the  Constitution.  The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wis^ 
consin,  and  Iowa,  have  enacted  laws  which  eitlier  nullify  the 
acts  of  Congress,  or  render  useless  any  attempt  to  execute  them- 
In  many  of  these  States  tl\e  fugitive  is  discharged  from  the 
service  of  labor  claimed,  and  in  none  of  them  has  the  State 
Government  cotrplied  with  the  stipulation  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  an  early  day,  passed  a 
law  in  conformity  with  her  constitutional  obligation;  but  the 
current  of  Anti-SUii^ery  feeling  has  led  her  more  recently  to 

'  "TTic  right  of  a  State  to  govern  ilscir  -.i 

abolish  a  Govtmmcnl  when  jt  bccotnes  d.  li 

it  was  instituted." 
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enact  laws  which  render  inoperative  the  remedies  provided  by 
her  own  laws  and  by  the  laws  oX  Congress.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  even  the  rigl'.l  of  transit  for  a  slave  has  been  denied 
by  her  tribunals;  and  the  States  of  Oliio  and  Iowa  have  refused 
to  surrender  to  justice  fugitives  charged  with  murder,  and  with 
inciting  servile  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Thus  the 
constitutional  compact  has  been  deliberatfly  broken  and  dis- 
regarded by  the  non-slaveholdicg  States;  and  the  consequence 
follows  that  South  Carolina  is  released  from  her  obligation.  . . . 

We  affirm  that  these  ends  for  which  this  Government  was 
instituted  have  been  defeated,  and  the  Government  itself  has 
been  made  destructive  of  them  by  the  action  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States.  Those  States  have  assuned  tlie  right  of 
deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  don:eslic  institutions;  and 
have  denied  the  rights  of  property  established  in  fifteen  of 
the  States  and  recognized  by  tlic  Constitution;  they  have 
denounced  as  sinful  the  institution  of  Slavery;  they  have  per- 
mitted the  open  establishment  among  them  of  societies,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  disturb  the  peace  of  and  eloin  the  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  other  States.  They  have  encouraged 
and  assisted  thousands  of  our  slaves  to  leave  their  hon.cs; 
and  those  who  remain,  have  been  incited  by  emissaries,  books, 
dDd  pictures,  to  servile  insurrection. 

For  twenty-five  years  this  agitation  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, until  it  has  now  secured  to  its  aid  the  jwwcr  of  the 
common  Government.  Observing  the  Jorms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  sectional  party  has  foimd  within  that  article  establishing 
the  Executi\'c  Department,  the  means  of  subverting  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  A  geographical  line  has  been  drawn  across  the 
Union,  and  all  the  States  north  of  that  line  have  united  in  the 
election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  whose  opinions  and  purposes  are  hostile  to  Slavery.  He 
is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  common 
(kivernmrat,  because  he  has  declared  that  that "  Government 
Cftnnot  endure  permanently  half  slave,  half  free,"  and  that 
public  mind  must  rest  in  the  belief  that  Slavery  is  in  the 
of  ultimate  extinction. 
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This  secdooal  combinatioii  for  the  sub\-eTsion  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  aided,  in  some  of  the  States,  by  elevating  to 
citizenship  persons  who,  by  the  supreme  lav  of  the  land,  are 
incapable  of  becoming  citizens;  and  their  \'ote8  ha\'e  been  used 
to  inaugurate  a  new  policy,  hostile  to  the  South,  and  destruc- 
tive of  its  peace  and  safety. 

On  the  4th  of  Nfarch  ncrt  this  part>-  will  take  possession  of 
the  Government.  It  has  announced  that  the  South  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  common  territory*,  that  the  Judicial  tribunal 
shall  be  made  sectional,  and  that  a  war  must  be  waged  against 
Slavery  until  it  sball  cease  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  will  then  no  longer  exist; 
the  equal  rights  of  the  States  witi  be  lost.  The  Slavehdding 
States  will  no  longer  have  the  power  of  self-government,  or  self- 
protection,  and  the  Federal  Government  nill  have  become  their 
coemy.  .  .  . 

146.  Dissolution  oj  tke  Partnership} 

The  sites  of  forts,  arsenals,  na^y-yards,  and  other  public 
property  of  the  Federal  Government  were  ceded  by  the  States, 
within  whose  limits  they  were,  subject  to  the  condidon,  either 
expressed  or  implied,  that  they  should  be  used  solely  and  ex- 
clusi^'cly  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  granted.  TTic 
ultimate  ownership  of  the  soil,  or  eminent  domain,  remains 
with  tlie  people  of  the  State  in  wliich  it  lies,  by  virtue  of  theti 
sovereignty.  .  .  . 

A  State  withdrawing  from  the  Union  would  necessarily  as- 
sume the  control  theretofore  exercised  by  the  General  Goveni* 
ment  over  all  public  defenses  and  other  public  property  within 
her  limits.  It  would,  howe\'cr,  be  but  fair  and  proper  that  ade- 
quate compensation  should  be  made  to  the  other  members  of 
the  partnership,  or  their  common  agent,  for  the  value  of  the 
works  and  for  any  other  advantage  obtained  by  the  one  party, 
or  loss  incurred  by  the  other.  Such  equitable  settlement,  the 
seceding  States  of  the  South,  i%ithout  exception,  as  I  l>elic\-e, 
were  desirous  to  make,  and  prompt  to  propose  to  the  Federal 
authorities.  .  ■  . 

'  Davis,  Rise  and  FaU  oj  Uu  Conjtdtrak  Cinrmnwa,  i,  109-14  ta 
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Immediately  after  the  secession  uf  the  State,  the  ConvcntioD 
>(  South  Carolina  deputed  three  distinguished  citizens  of  that 
State —  Messrs.  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  James  H.  Adams,  and 
fames  L.  Orr  —  to  proceed  to  Washington,  "  to  treat  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  deliver)-  of  the  forts, 
magazines,  lighthousi^s,  and  other  real  estate,  witli  their  appur- 
tenances, within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and  also  for  an 
apportionment  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all  other 
propert)'  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as 
agent  of  the  confederated  States,  of  wliich  South  Carolina  was 
recently  a  member;  and  generally  to  negotiate  as  to  all  other 

Ecasurcs  and  arrangements  proper  Co  be  made  and  adopted  la 
,e  easting  relation  of  the  parties,  and  for  the  continuanre  of 
sace  and  amit>*  between  this  Commonwealth  and  the  Govcm- 
ent  at  Washington." 

The  Commissioners,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  intrusted  to 
them,  arrived  in  W^ashington  on  the  26th  of  December.  Before 
they  could  communicate  with  the  President,  however — in- 
deed, on  the  morning  after  their  arrival  —  they  were  startled, 
and  the  whole  countr>'  electrified,  by  the  news  that,  during  the  ; 
^^revicms  night,  Major  Anderson  had  "secretly  dismantled  Fort  ■. 
^Iffoultrie,"  spQced  his  guns,  burned  his  gun-carriages,  and  i^  T'j^ 
moved  his  command  to  Fort  Sumter,  which  occupied  a  more 
commanding  position  in  the  harbor.  This  m.ovement  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  It  was  considered  by  the  Govcm- 

Iinent  and  people  of  South  Carolina  as  a  violation  of  the  implied 
pledge  of  a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo;  the  remaining  forts 
and  other  public  jiroperty  were  at  once  taken  possession  of  by 
the  State;  and  the  condition  of  public  feeling  became  greatly 
exacerbated.  An  interview  between  the  President  and  the 
Commissioners  was  followed  by  a  sharp  correspondence,  which 
was  terminated  on  the  ist  of  January,  1861,  by  the  return  to 
the  Commissioners  of  their  final  communicatioa,  with  an  en- 
dnniement  stating  that  it  was  of  such  a  character  that  the 
sident  declined  to  receive  it.  The  negotiations  were  thus 
•"tlv  broken  off. 


If  the  purposes  of  the  ngw  President  were  different  from  those  of  tbc 
outsoing  eiecutive.  they  were  Bflt  QIMI,^*"!  'r\  the  inaugiiral  Aaansi. 

TKi-ft^wiLH.  hum-vcr.  tjnr  si\'nifn;ii>t  Qmiiffljnp     W..th;..^'^:'^w-7rt|t  pi ■ 

coercion.  It  should  be  noted  tha^  Congress  •■v-i;i  noT  in  -tf-Wop  «.-K<-n  ho5- 
>  tililLcs  lirolcc  out.yThc  policy  of  the  new  administration,  therefore,  was 
■ryjL  *      I  (icvdoped  under  conditions  which  necessitated  a  concenti^ion  of  all  Uic 
Jr*^  *  powers  of  government  in  the  bands  of  the  Chief  Executive!  When  Con- 

gress met  in  special  session  on  July  4,  it  promptly  supplied ^he  necessary 
legal  authorization  for  the  t^residcnt's  acts.  On  July  13,  Congress  recog- 
nized a  state  of  war  as  existing;  and  on  July  22,  disclaiming  any  purpoae 
\o(  conquest  or  subjugalion.  it  declared  that  its  sole  object  in  waging  wtr 
X*as  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union. 

A/^  147.  President  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address} 

yH  ll  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Con- 
K^  stitution  the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual  APcrpetuity  is 
W  implied,  if  notjexpresscd,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national 
governments.  H£.'^  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  proper 
ever  had  a  pro\'i.sion  in  it*;  organic  law  for  its  oftn  termination. 
Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our  National 
Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever,  it  being  im- 
poswble  to  destroy  ii  exc^t  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in 
the  instrument  JtselfJ 

Again:  If  the  United  States  be  not  a  government  proper,  but 
an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it, 
as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties 
who  made  it?  One  part)'  to  a  contract  may  violate  it  —  break 
it,  so  to  speak  —  but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  rescind 
it? 

'  March  4, 1861.  VLkhariaoTt,  itessages  and  Papers  of  the  Praid€ntt,xt^t 
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Descendmg  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  tlie  prtfc 
position  that  in  lej^aJ  contemplation  tlu-  Union  is  perpetual 


P 


coatirmcd  by  tJic  histor\-  uf  the  Union  Jtin-lf.  The  Union  Is 
much  older  th;Ln  the  Constitution.  It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by 
the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774-  It  was  matured  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was 
further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States 
eKptes&ly  plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by 
thi:  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778.  And  finally,  in  1787.  one 
of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  establishing  the  C^^p 
stitution  vrn^'  to  form  a  more  perfect  UnJonJ'    —    C"^*    ^d      - 

But  if  destruction  ot  the  (,'nion  by  one  or  by  a  part  only  of 
the  States  be  lawfully  [xjssibic,  the  Union  is  Uss  perfect  than 
before  the  Constitution,  hanng  lost  the  vital  element  of  per- 
petuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  Stite  upon  its' own  mere 
motion  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union,  that  resolt>rs  and 
ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void,  and  that  acts  of  vio- 
lence within  any  State  or  States  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  arc  insurrectionary  or  rc\*oIutionary,  according 
to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
la^vs  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  m>'  ability  I 
shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon 
me,  that  the  Uiws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the 
States.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duly  on  my  part, 
and  I  shall  perform  it  so  far  as  practicable  unless  my  rightful 
masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite 
means  or  in  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary,  v 
trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  Umon  that  it  wiU  constitutionally 
defend  and  maintain  itsclQ 

\In  doing  this  there  needs  to  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence,  and 
the?e  shall  be  none  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  national  au- 
thoritvNTlie  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  held,  occupy, 
and  possess  tlie  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Govem- 
and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond  what 
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may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be_ 
no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhtTe.  Where 
hostility  to  the  United  States  in  any  interior  localit>'  shall  be  so 
great  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens 
from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  there  «-iIl  be  no  attempt  to 
force  obnoxious  strangera  among  the  pec^le  for  that  object. 

nVhile  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  Govcnunent  to 

enforce  the  exercise  of  these  oflSces.  the  attempt  to  do  so  vould 

be  so  irritating  and  so  nearly  impracticable  ivithal  that  Lp^em 

it  better  to  forego  for  the  time  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

(The  mails,  unless  repelled,  wall  continue  to  be  furnished  Jn  all 

_  p^rs  of  fhe  nnion\5v>  fa.r  a-;  ptvwihie  tnp  people  PVorvTvherc 
shall  have  that  senseTJf  jjerfect  security  which  is  most  favorable 
to  calm  thought  and  reflection,  '^lic  coursf;  here  indJnatod  innll 

,  be  followed  unless  current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
mo<lii"n "i-tfon  or  change  to  hp  prnrHit.  and  in  every  case  and  exi- 
gency my  best  discretion  will  he  exercised,  ac^^^rdin^g  to  circum- 
stances actually  existing  Lind  with  a  view  :ind  a  hoi>e  of  a  peace- 

'  <ul  timuUiiti  i>t  llie  iLiLiiuiial  troublCH  itnd  the  restoration  of 
fraternal  sympathies  and  affections.  .  .  . 

148.  The  Caii  to  Arms.* 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some 
time  past  and  now  are  opposed  and  the  execution  thereof  ob- 
structed in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  by  combination*  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law: 
'  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby 
do  call  forth .  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Unicm  to 
the  aggregate  number  of  75,000.  in  order  to  suppress  said  com- 
binations and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed.  .  .  . 

'  April  1$,  i96i.  RichanUon,  Messages  and  Papas  0/  Ou  frtstdaOs. 
VI,  13. 
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149.  ProcUimation  oj  BU>ckad<} 

Whereas  an  inaurreclion  against  the  Goveniment  of  the 
United  States  has  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Geor^.  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  the  ruve- 
nuc  can  not  be  cfTcctually  executed  therein  conformably  to  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  duties  to  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  a  combbation  of  persons  engaged  in  such  insurrec- 
tion have  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of  marfjue  to 
authorize  the  bearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lix-es, 
vessels,  and  property  of  good  citizens  of  the  country  lawfully 
engaged  in  commerce  on  the  high  seas  and  in  waters  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  an  Executive  proclamation  has  been  alrea<ly  issued 
requiring  the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  proceedings 
to  desist  therefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  fur  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  same,  and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary 
session  to  deliberate  and  determine  thereon: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presudent  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  the  same  purposes  before  mentioned  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  peace  and  the  lives  and  proj^rty 
of  quiet  and  orderly  citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations, 
tintil  Congress  shall  have  assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said 
unlawful  proceedings  or  until  the  same  shall  have  ceased,  have 
further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the 
ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  law  of  nations  in  such  case 
provided.  .  .  . 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  dtfclare  that  if  any  person,  under 
the  pretended  authority  of  the  said  States  or  under  any  other 
pretense,  shall  molest  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  or  the  per- 
sons or  cargo  on  board  of  her.  such  person  ml!  be  held  amenable 
0  the  laws  of  th€  United  Stales  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  piracy.  .  .  . 

*  April  19,  igfii.  Richardson,  ifessaga  and  Paptrs  of  the  Presidents, 
14. 
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150.  President  Lincoln's  if  essage  of  July  jf,  iS6t} 

Rccuiring  to  the  action  of  tKc  Go\*cmmcnt,  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  first  a  call  was  made  for  75,000  militia,  oad  rapidly 
following  thift  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports 
of  the  insurrectionary  districts  by  proceedings  in  the  nature 
of  blockade.  Sofarail  was  bcUeved  to  be  strictly  legal.  At  this 
point  the  insiUTcctiomsts  announced  their  purpose  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  three  years 
unless  sooner  discharged,  and  also  for  large  additions  to  the 
Regular  Army  and  Navy.  These  measures,  whether  strictly 
legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon  under  what  appeared  to  be  a 
popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity,  trusting  tlien,  as  now, 
that  Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is  bcHe\'ed  that 
nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutional  competency 
of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia  it  was  considered  a  duty  tx) 
authorize  the  Commanding  General  in  proper  cases,  according 
to  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  priv-ilege  of  the  writ  of  haheas 
corpus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  arrest  and  detain  without  resort 
to  the  ordinary  processes  and  forms  of  law  such  individuals 
as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  This  author- 
ity has  purposely  been  exercised  but  ver>'  sparingly.  Nevtx- 
theless,  the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  has  been  done  under 
it  are  questioned,  and  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been 
called  to  the  proposition  that  one  who  is  sworn  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws  be  f aithfuUj-  executed  "  should  not  liimsclf  violate 
them.  Of  course  some  consideration  was  given  to  the  questions 
of  power  and  proprict>-  before  this  matter  was  acted  ujwn.  The 
whole  of  tlie  la\vs  which  were  required  to  be  faithfully  executed 
were  being  resisted  and  failing  of  execution  in  nearly  one- third 
of  the  States.  M\isC  tliey  be  allowed  to  finally  fail  of  execution, 
even  had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means 
neccssar>'  to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in  Oixh 
extreme  tenderness  of  th'^  <-itizun'«  '•^I't+v  that  pr^ 
'  Richardson,  Mcsscga 
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relieves  more  of  the  guilty  than  of  the  innocent,  should  to  a 
very  limited  extent  be  violated?  To  state  the  question  more 
directly.  Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  imexuculed,  and  the 
Goveniment  itself  go  to  pieces  lest  that  one  be  «oIatcd?  Even 
in  such  a  case,  would  not  the  official  oatli  be  broken  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown  when  it  was  believed  that  dis- 
regarding the  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  But  it  was 
not  believed  that  this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not 
believed  tliat  any  law  was  violated.  The  proWsion  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  "the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  sliall 
not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebeUion  or  invasion, 

tthe  public  safety  may  require  it"  is  equivalent  to  a  proviaon 
—  h  a  provision  —  that  such  privilege  may  be  suspended  when, 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  docs  require 

lit.  It  was  decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion  and  that  the 
public  safety  does  require  the  qual)fie<I  suspension  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  whicli  was  authorized  to  be  made.  Now  it  is 
insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the  Executive,  is  vested  with 
this  power;  but  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent  as  to  which  or 
who  is  to  exercise  the  power;  and  as  the  provision  was  plainly 
made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  can  not  be  believed  the 
framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in  every  case  the 
danger  should  run  its  course  until  Congress  could  be  called 
together,  the  vcr}'  assembling  of  which  might  be  prevented,  as 
was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  rebellion.  .  .  . 

b .  Our  States  have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that 
reserved  to  them  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitution,  no  one  of 
them  ever  having  been  a  State  out  of  the  Union.  The  original 
ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they  cast  off  their 
British  colonial  dependence,  and  the  new  ones  each  came  into 
ic  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting 
Texas;  and  even  Texas  in  its  temporary  independraice,  was 
designated  a  State.  The  new  ones  only  took  the  designa- 
of  States  on  coming  into  tlie  Union,  while  that  name  was 
it  adopted  for  the  old  ones  in  and  by  the  Declaration  of 
ence.  Therein  the  "United  Colonics"  were  declared 
rid  independent  States; "  but  even  then  the  object 
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plainly  was  not  to  declare  their  independence  of  one  another  oi 
of  the  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary,  as  their  mutual  i>Iedgc 
and  their  mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards 
abundantly  show.  The  express  pUghtiog  of  faith  by  each  and 
aJl  of  the  original  thirteen  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  two 
years  later,  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual  is  most  conclusive. 
Ha\'ing  never  been  States,  either  in  substance  or  in  name^ 
outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  omnipotence  of 
"State  rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully  destroy 
the  Union  itself?  Much  is  said  about  the  "sovereignty"  of  the 
States,  but  the  word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Constitution, 
nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any  of  the  State  constitutions.  What  is  a 
"sovereignty"  in  the  political  sense  of  the  twm?  Would  it  be 
farwTong  to  define  it  *' a  political  community  without  a  political 
superior"?  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our  States,  except  Texas, 
ever  was  a  sovereignty;  and  ex-en  Texas  gave  up  the  character 
on  coming  into  the  Union,  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  to 
be  for  her  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  States  have  their 
status  in  the  Union,  and  they  have  no  other  legal  status.  If 
they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so  against  law  and  by 
revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  themselves  separately,  pro- 
cured their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or 
purchase  the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independ- 
ence and  liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the 
States,  and,  in  fact,  it  created  them  as  States.  Originxilly 
some  dependent  colonies  made  the  Union,  and  in  turn  the 
Union  threw  oS  their  old  dependence  for  them  and  made  tliem 
States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  than  ever  had  a  State 
constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course  it  is  not  for- 
gotten  that  all  the  new  States  framed  their  constitutions  bcfote 
they  entered  the  Union,  nevertheless  dependent  upon  and  pre- 
paratory- to  coming  into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  had  the  powers  and  rigltUt  »j 
ser\^ed  to  them  in  and  by  the  National  Constitution ;  but  an 
these  surely  are  not  included  all  conceivable  po« 
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scWe\'ous  or  destructive,  but  at  most  such  only  as  were 
knouTi  in  the  world  at  thL>  time  as  governmental  powers;  and 
certainly  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government  itself  had  never 
been  known  as  a  governmental  —  as  a  merely  administrative 

*  ra.  .  .  . 

151.  Prodamadon  of  War} 

Whereas  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  President  of  the 

I  United  States,  in  view  of  an  insurrection  against  the  laws.  Con- 

fstitution,  and  Government  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  did  call 

forth  the  militia  to  suppress  said  insurrection  and  to  cause  the 

of  the  Union  to  be  duly  executed,  and  the  insurgents  have 

led  to  disperse  by  the  time  directed  by  the  President; 

Q'  r   «    • 

Whereas  the  insurgents  in  all  the  said  States  claim  to  act 
idcr  thu  authority  thereof,  and  such  claim  is  not  disclaimed 
\<ox  repudiated  by  the  persons  exercising  the  functions  of  govem- 
lent  in  such  State  or  States  or  in  the  part  or  parts  thereof  in 
'which  such  combinations  exist,  nor  has  such  insurrection  been 
1^ suppressed  by  said  States: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 

I  States,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approx'cd  July  13, 

1S61,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  States 

of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tcnnes- 

%  Alabama.  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Misi^ssippi.  and 

[Florida  (except  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of 

Virgima  l>'ing  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  of  such 

iother  parts  of  that  State  and  the  other  States  hereinbefore 

named  as  may  maintain  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  the 

Constitution  or  may  be  from  time  to  time  occupied  and  con- 

tnolled  by  forces  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  thedispersion 

>(  said  insurgents)  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the 

Jnitcd  Statps,  and  that  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the 

ic  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  with  the  eicqitions  aforo 

^yT'd  the  citizens  of  other  States  and  other  parts  of  the 

Ucbardswi,  Metsoges  and  Pa^s  of  the  Prtsidents^ 
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United  States  is  unlawful,  and  will  Temain  unlawful  until  such 
insurrection  shall  cease  or  has  been  suppressed ;  .  .  . 

152.  The  Prize  Cascs.^ 

Let  us  inquire  whether,  at  the  time  this  blockade  was  insti- 
tuted, a  state  of  war  existed  which  would  justify  a  resort  to 
these  means  of  subduing  the  hostile  force.  .  .  . 

Insurrection  against  a  government  may  or  may  not  culmin- 
ate in  an  organized  rebellion,  but  a  civil  war  always  begins  by 
insurrection  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government. 
A  dvil  war  is  never  solemnly  declared;  it  becomes  such  by  it& 
accidents, —  the  number,  power,  and  organization  of  the  per- 
sons who  origiriate  and  cany  it  on.  Wlien  the  party  in  rebellion 
occupy  and  hold  in  a  hostile  manner  a  certain  portion  of  ter- 
ritory; have  declared  their  independence;  have  cast  off  their 
allegiance;  have  organized  armies;  have  commenced  hostilities 
against  their  former  sovereign,  the  world  acknowledges  them 
as  belligerents,  and  the  contest  a  war.  They  claim  to  be  in 
arms  to  establish  their  liberty  and  indei>endencc,  in  order  to 
become  a  sovereign  State,  while  the  sovereign  party  treats  than 
as  insurgents  and  rebels  who  owe  allegiance,  and  who  should 
be  punished  with  death  for  their  treason. 

The  laws  of  war,  as  established  among  nations,  have  their 
foundation  in  reason,  and  all  tend  to  mitigate  the  cruelties  and 
miser)*  produced  by  the  scourge  of  war.  Hence  the  parties  to  a 
civil  war  usually  concede  to  each  other  belligerent  rights.  They 
exchange  prisoners,  and  adopt  the  other  courtesies  and  rule 
common  to  public  or  national  wars.  .  .  . 

This  greatest  of  civil  wars  was  not  graduall}'  developed  by 
popular  commotion,  tumultuous  assemblies,  or  local  unorgan- 
ized insurrections.  However  long  may  have  been  its  previous 
conception,  it  nc\'crthclcss  sprung  forth  suddenly  from  the 
parent  brain,  aMinerva  in  the  full  panoply  of  war.  The  Presi- 
dent was  bound  to  meet  it  In  the  shape  it  presented  itself, 
without  waiting  for  Congress  to  baptize  it  with  a  name;  acid  no 
name  given  to  it  by  him  or  them  could  clui-ngc  the  fact. 
>  Supreme  Court  nt  thr  Uniicd  States,  1863.  i  Black. 
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It  is  not  the  less  a  dvil  war,  with  belligerent  parties  in  hostile 
array,  because  it  may  be  called  an  "insurrection"  by  one  side, 
and  the  insurgents  be  considered  as  rebels  or  traitors.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  indei>cndence  of  the  revolted  province  or 
State  be  acknowledged  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  part>-  belliger- 
ent in  a  war  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  Foreign  nations 
acknowledge  it  as  war  by  a  declaration  of  neutrality.  The  con- 
dition of  neutrality  cannot  exist  unless  there  be  tft'obelUgercat 
parties.  .  .  . 

The  law  of  nations  is  also  called  the  law  of  nature;  it  is 
founded  on  llie  common  consent  as  well  as  the  common  sense 
of  the  ^\'orId.  It  contains  no  such  anomalous  doctrine  as  that 
which  this  Court  arenowfor  the  first  timcdcsircd  to  pronounce. 
to  wit:  That  insurgents  who  have  risen  in  rebellion  against 
their  sovereign,  expelled  her  courts,  established  a  revolutionary 
government,  organized  armies,  and  commenced  hostilities,  are 
not  enemies  because  they  arc  traitors;  and  a  war  levied  ou  the 
government  by  traitors,  in  order  to  dismember  and  destroy  it, 
is  not  a  war  because  it  is  an  "insurrection." 

Whether  the  President,  in  fulfilling  his  duties  as  Commander- 
in-chief  in  suppressing  an  insurrection,  has  met  with  such 
armed  hostile  resisUincc.  and  a  civil  war  of  such  alarming  pro- 
portions, as  will  compel  him  to  accord  to  them  the  character  ol 
belligerents,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  him.  and  this  Court 
must  be  governed  by  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  political 
dqwrtmcnt  of  the  Government  to  which  this  power  was  in- 
trusted. "He  must  determine  what  degree  of  force  the  crisis 
den-.ands."  The  proclamation  of  blockade  is  itself  ofTicial  and 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  Court  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
which  demanded  and  authorized  a  recourse  to  such  a  measure, 
under  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case.  .  .  . 

On  this  first  question  therefore  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
President  had  a  right,  jure  beUi,  to  institute  a  blockade  of  ports 
in  possession  of  tlie  States  tn  rebellion,  which  neutrals  are 
bound  to  regard. 
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TCoNE  of  the  powers  assumed  by  the  Prcsidcnl  iramodintcly  after  the 
fall  of  Fon  Sumter  was  so  \'tgocously  denounced  as  hJs  order  to  Genetal 
Scott  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  at  his  discretion  along  the  mili- 
tar>-  line  between  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  In  pursuance  of  this 
order,  one  Jobn  Mero-man,  a  citizen  of  Mar>'Iand,  was  arrested  upon 
suspiLion  of  treasonable  conduct.  His  application  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  gave  occasion  to  Chief  Justice  Taney  to  record 
a  vigiiroua  dissent  from  the  doctrine  thai  in  a  crisis  the  President  might 
suipL-ixl  the  privilege  of  the  writ.  The  President  not  only  disregarded  the 
protest,  but  extended  the  order  to  suspend  the  writ  ajong  the  line  from 
Washington  to  New  York.  In  thU  course  he  was  sustained  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General,  whose  opinion  may  be  regarded  as  a  reply  to  tbe  Chief 
Justice. 

153.  Ex  parte  John  Merryman.^ 

.  .  .  The  case,  then,  is  simply  this:  A  militarj' officer  reading 
in  Pennsylvania  issues  an  order  to  arrest  a  dtizen  of  Mar>'Iand, 
upon  va^e  and  Inde&nite  charges,  without  any  prooi",  so  far  as 
it  appears.  Under  this  order  his  house  is  entered  in  the  night; 
he  is  seized  as  a  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  FortMcIlcnry,  and 
there  icept  in  close  coniincment.  And  when  a  habeas  corpus  Is 
sen'ed  on  the  commanding  officer,  requiring  him  to  produce  the 
prisoner  before  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  that  he 
may  examine  into  the  legality  of  the  imprisonment,  the  ans^ver 
of  the  officer  is  that  he  is  authorized  by  the  President  to  sus- 
pend the  wTit  of  habeas  corpus  at  his  discretion,  and.  in  the  ex- 
crdsc  of  that  discrcrion,  suspends  it  in  this  case,  and  on  Chat 
ground  refuses  obedience  to  the  writ.  .  .  . 

The  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article. 

This  article  is  devoted  to  the  Lo^slative  Department  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  not  the  siigbLcsf  i^—- '-*  to  tlie  Ere^' 

>  McPbcrson,  PolUicai  History  oj  ti 
Bfbtilhn,  153-56- 
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tivc  Department.  It  begins  by  providing  "that  all  legislative 
powers  therein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.'*  And  after  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
these  two  branches  of  the  legislative  department  shall  be 
chosen,  it  proceeds  to  enumerate  specifically  the  legislative 
powers  which  it  thereby  grants  and  legislative  powers  which  it 
aq}ressly  prohibits,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  specification, 
a  clause  b  inserted  giving  Congress  "the  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  veste<i  bythis 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any 
department  or  ofTice  thereof." 

The  power  of  legislation  granted  by  this  latter  clause  is  by 
its  words  carefully  con&ned  to  the  specific  objects  before  enum- 
erated. But  as  this  limitation  was  unavoidably  somewhat  in- 
definite, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  guard  more  effectually 
certain  great  cardinal  principles  essential  to  the  liberty  of  the 
dtizcn  and  to  the  rights  and  oqualit>'  of  the  States  by  denying 
lo  Congress,  in  express  terms,  any  power  of  legislation  over 
them.  It  was  apprehended,  it  seems,  that  such  legislation  might 
be  attempted  under  the  prete.it  that  it  was  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  granted ;  and  it  was 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  room  to  doubt,  where  rights 
of  such  vital  importance  were  concerned,  and  accordingly  this 
clause  is  immediately  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  certain 
subjects  to  which  the  powers  of  legislation  shall  not  extend;  and 
the  great  importance  which  the  fmmers  of  the  Constitution 
attached  to  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Imhecs  corpus,  to  protect 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  suspen* 
sion,  excei)E  in  cases  of  invasion  and  rebellion,  is  first  in  the  list 
of  prohibited  [K>wersi  and  even  in  thes«  cases  the  power  is 
denied  and  its  exercise  prohibited  unless  the  public  safety  shall 
require  it.  It  is  true  that  in  the  cases  mentioned  Congress  is  of 
neccsiiity  the  judge  of  whether  the  pubUc  safety  does  or  does 
squire  it;  and  its  judgment  is  conclusive.  But  the  intro- 
if  these  words  is  a  standing  admonition  to  the  legis- 
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lative  body  of  the  danger  of  suspending  it  and  of  the  extreme 
caution  they  should  exercise  before  they  give  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  such  powei  over  the  liberty  of  a  citizen. 

It  is  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  that  provides  for 
the  organization  of  the  Executive  Department,  and  enumerates 
the  powers  conferred  on  it,  and  prcsciibcs  its  duties.  And  if  the 
high  power  over  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  now  claimed  was  in- 
tended to  be  conferred  on  the  President,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  in  plain  words  in  this  article.  But  there  is  not  a  word 
in  it  that  can  furnish  the  slightest  ground  to  justify  the  esterase 
of  the  power. 

The  article  begins  by  declaring  that  the  Executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  hold  his  ofHce  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  mode  of  election,  and  to  specify  in  precise 
and  plain  words  the  powers  delegated  to  him  and  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him.  And  the  short  term  for  which  he  is  elected, 
and  the  narrow  limits  to  which  his  power  is  confined,  show  the 
jealousy  and  apprehensions  of  future  danger  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  felt  in  relation  to  that  department  of  the 
Government,  and  how  carefully  they  mthheld  from  it  majiy  of 
the  powers  belonging  to  the  executi\'e  branch  of  the  English 
Government  which  were  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  conferred  (and  that  in  clear  and  specific 
terms)  those  powers  only  which  were  deemed  essential  to  secure 
tlie  successful  operation  of  the  Government. 

He  is  elected,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  brief  term  of 
four  years,  and  is  made  personally  responsible,  by  impeach- 
ment, for  malfeasance  in  office.  He  is,  from  necesfaty,  and  the 
nature  of  his  duties,  the  Commander-in-Ciiief  of  the  army  axid 
navy,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  actual  service.  But 
no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  army  can  be  made  by 
CongR-ss  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years,  so  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  succeeding  House  of  Representatives  to  Miihhoid 
the  appropriation  for  Its  support,  and  thus  disband  it,  if,  in 
their  judgment,  the  President  used  or  designed  to  use  i* 
improper  purposes.  And  although  the  m'      l  when  ir 
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service,  are  under  bis  command,  yet  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  is  reserved  to  the  States,  as  a  security  against  the  use  of 
the  military  power  for  piuposes  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people  or  the  rights  of  the  States. 

So,  too,  his  powers  in  relation  to  the  civil  duties  and  au- 
thority necessarily  conferred  on  him  are  carefully  restricted,  as 
well  as  those  belonging  to  his  militar)*  character.  He  cannot 
a{^inC  the  ordinary  officers  of  Government,  nor  make  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  cannot  appoint  even  inferior  officers 
unless  he  b  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  do  so.  He  is  not 
empowered  to  arrest  any  one  charged  with  an  offense  against 
tlie  United  States,  and  whom  he  may.  from  the  e\'idence  before 
him.  believe  to  be  guilty;  nor  can  he  authorize  any  officer,  civil 
or  militarj*,  to  exercise  this  power,  for  the  fifth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  expressly  provides  that  no 
person  "shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law;"  that  is,  judicial  process.  And  even  if  the 
privilege  of  the  wTit  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  a  part>'  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war  was  afterwards  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  regular  judicial 
process,  he  could  not  be  detained  in  prison  or  brought  to  trial 
before  a  military  tiibunal,  for  the  article  in  the  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  immediately  following  the  one  above  referred 
to —  that  is,  the  sixth  article^  provides  that,  *'  in  all  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  foi  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence." 

And  the  only  power,  therefore,  which  the  President  possesses, 
where  the  "  life,  liberty,  or  property' "  of  a  private  citizen  is  con- 
ic the  power  and  duty  prescribed  in  the  third  section  of 
'tide,  which  requires  "that  he  shall  take  care  that 
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the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  He  is  not  authorized  to  exe- 
cute rtjcm  himself,  or  through  agents  or  officers,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, appointed  by  himself,  but  he  is  to  take  care  that  they  be 
faithfully  carried  into  execution  as  they  are  expounded  and 
adjudged  by  the  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government  to 
which  that  duty  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  thus 
made  his  duty  to  come  in  aid  of  the  judicial  authorit>',  if  it  shall 
be  resisted  by  a  force  too  strong  to  be  overcome  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Executive  arm.  But  in  exercising  this  power, 
he  acts  in  subordination  to  judicial  authoritj*,  assisting  it  to 
execute  its  process  and  enforce  its  judgments. 

With  such  provisions  in  the  Consritution,  expressed  in 
language  too  clear  to  be  misunden>tood  by  any  one,  I  can  see  no 
ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  President,  in  any 
emergency  or  in  any  state  of  things,  can  authorize  the  suspens* 
ion  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  arrest  a 
citixen,  except  in  aid  of  the  judicial  power.  He  certainly  does 
not  faithfully  execute  the  laws  if  he  Cakes  upon  himself  legislar- 
tivo  power  by  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus—  and  the 
judicial  power,  also,  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  a  person 
without  due  process  of  law.  Nor  can  any  argimient  be  drawn 
irom  the  nature  of  sovereign t>',  or  the  necessities  of  government 
for  self-defense,  in  times  of  tumult  and  danger.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  one  of  delegated  and  limited  pow- 
ers. It  derives  its  existence  and  authority  altogether  from  the 
Constitution,  and  neither  of  its  branches —  executive,  legisla- 
tive, or  judicial —  can  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment beyond  those  specified  and  granted. 

154.  Opinion  0/  Attorney-General  Bates} 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation  is  assailed  by  a  great  and  dan- 
gerous insurrection,  the  President  has  the  lawful  discretionary 
power  to  arrest  and  hold  in  custody  persons  known  to  ha\'e 
criminal  intercourse  with  the  insurgents,  or  persons  against 

'  July  5,  1861.  McPbereon.  Paliti&'i  »        ••  V  ifci  " 
Amtrka  during  tke  Great  RibdiuK,  r"* 
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whom  there  is  probable  cause  for  suspicion  of  such  criminal  com- 
plidt5'.  And  I  think  this  portion  can  be  maintained,  in  view 
of  the  principles  already  laid  down,  by  a  very  plain  argument. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  President,  before  he  enters 
upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  to  take  an  oath  that  he  "will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  .  .  . 

The  last  clause  of  the  oath  is  peculiar  to  the  President.  All 
the  other  officers  of  Government  arc  required  to  swear  only 
"to  support  this  Constitution;"  while  the  President  must 
swear  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  "  it,  which  implies  the 
power  to  perform  what  he  is  rec|uired  in  sosulemn  a  manner  to 
undertake.  And  then  follows  the  broad  and  compendious  in- 
junction to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
And  this  injunction,  embracing  as  it  does  all  the  laws  —  Con- 
stitution, treaties,  statutes  —  is  addressed  to  the  Prc^dcnt 
aione,  and  not  to  any  other  department  or  office  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  this  constitutes  him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
above  all  other  officers,  the  guardian  of  the  Constitution  —  its 
preserver,  protector,  and  defender.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  President's  boundcn  duty  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion, as,  in  the  languageof  the  act  of  1795,  the  "combbations 
are  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  or  b}'  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals." 
And  this  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  President  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  ccurts  and  the  marshals  are  too  weak  to  per- 
form it.  The  manner  in  which  he  shall  perform  that  dut>'  is 
not  prescribed  by  any  law,  but  the  means  of  performing  it  arc 
given  in  the  plain  language  of  the  statutes,  and  they  are  all 
means  of  force  —  the  miiilia.  the  Army,  and  the  Navy.  The 
end,  the  stipprcssion  of  the  insurrection,  is  required  of  him;  the 
means  and  instruments  to  suppress  It  are  lawfully  in  his  hands; 
but  the  maimer  in  which  he  shall  use  them  is  not  prescribed, 
anil  frniM  not  be  prescribed,  without  a  fore-knowledge  of  all 
s  and  contingencies  of  the  insurrection.  He 
V  thrown  upon  his  disaction  as  to  the 
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manner  in  which  he  will  use  his  means  to  meet  the  vaning 
exigencies  as  they  arise.  If  the  insurgents  assail  the  nation 
with  an  army  he  may  find  it  best  to  meet  them  with  on  anny, 
and  sxippress  the  insurrection  on  the  field  of  battle.  If  thej-  seek 
to  prolong  the  rebellion  and  gather  strength  by  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  he  may  choose  to  guard  the  coast  and 
close  the  ports  with  a  nsivy,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
to  suppress  the  insurrectioa.  And  if  they  employ  spies  and 
emissaries  to  gather  information,  to  forward  secret  supplies, 
and  to  excite  new  insurrections  in  aid  of  the  original  rebellion, 
he  may  find  it  both  prudent  and  humane  to  arrest  and  imprison 
them.  Ami  this  may  be  done  either  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  to  trial  and  condign  punishment  for  their  crimes,  or  they 
may  be  held  in  custodj-  for  the  milder  end  of  rendering  them 
powerless  for  mischief  until  the  exigency  is  past. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  President  must,  of  necessity, 
be  the  sole  judge,  both  of  the  exigency  which  requires  him  to 
act,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  prudent  for  bim  to 
employ  the  powers  entrusted  to  him,  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge his  constitutional  and  legal  duty ;  that  is,  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  and  execute  the  laws.  And  this  discretionary 
power  of  the  President  is  fully  admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mott.  .  .  . 

The  insurrection  itself  is  purely  political.  Its  object  is  to 
destroy  the  political  government  of  this  nation,  and  to  estab- 
lish another  political  government  upon  its  ruins.  And  the 
President,  as  the  chief  ci\'il  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  de 
most  active  department  of  the  Government,  is  eminently  and 
exclusively  political  in  all  its  principal  functions.  As  the 
political  chief  of  the  nation,  the  Constitution  diaiges  him  with 
its  preser\-ation,  protection,  and  defcitse,  and  requires  him  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  ...  He  has 
no  judicial  powers.  And  the  Judiciar>'  Department  has  no 
political  powers,  and  claims  none,  and  therefore  (as  well  as  for 
other  reasons  already  as^gncd)  no  court  or  judge  can  take 
cognizance  of  the  political  acts  of  the  President,  or  undertake 
to  m'ise  and  re\'erse  his  political  decisions. 
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The  jurisdiction  wtcrcised  under  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  (4  Cr.  75,)  for,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
right  of  the  prisoner,  the  whole  object  of  the  process  is  to  re- 
examine and  reverse  or  affirm  the  acts  of  the  person  who  im- 
prisoned him.  And  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  seriously  affimxed 
that  a  judge,  at  chambers,  can  entertain  an  appeal,  in  any 
form,  from  a  deciaon  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  In  a  case  purely  political.  .  ,  . 

If  by  the  phrase  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  tlic  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  we  iqust understand  a  repeal  of  all  power  to  issue 
the  writ,  then  I  freely  admit  that  none  but  Congress  can  do  it. 
But  if  we  arc  at  liberty  to  understand  the  phrase  to  mean,  that 
in  case  of  a  great  and  dangerous  rebellion  like  the  present,  the 
public  safety  requires  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  persons 
implicated  in  that  rebellion,  I  as  freely  declare  the  opinion  that 
the  President  has  lawful  power  to  suspend  the  pri\Tl€ge  of 
persons  arrested  under  such  circumstances;  for  hu  is  csi>ecially 
charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  "public  safety,"  and  he 
is  the  sole  judge  of  the  emergency  which  requires  his  prompt 
action. 

This  power  in  the  President  is  no  part  of  his  ordinary  duty 
in  tim.e  of  peace;  it  is  temporar>'  and  exceptional,  and  was 
intended  onl)'  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency,  when  the  judiciary 
is  found  to  be  too  weak  to  insure  the  public  safety  —  when  (in 
the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress)  there  are  "combinations 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  ^'csted  in  the  marshals.** 
Then  and  not  till  thai,  has  he  the  lawful  authority  to  call  to  his 
aid  the  militar\'  power  of  the  nation,  and  with  that  power  per- 
form his  great  legal  and  constitutional  dut>'  to  suppress  the 
insurrection.  And  shall  it  be  said  that  when  he  has  fought  and 
captured  the  insurgent  army,  and  has  seized  their  secret  spies 
^and  enussaries.  he  is  bound  to  bring  their  bodies  before  any 
[judge  who  may  send  him  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  "  to  do,  sub- 
nut  to.  and  recei\e  whatsoever  the  said  judge  shall  consider  in 
that  behalf?"  ,  .  . 


CHAPTER  LII 

THE  WAR  POWER  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  theory  upon  which  the  Federal  Goveniment  waged  war  led  to 
many  difficulties  in  actual  practice.  By  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
declaring  a  blockade,  privateering  was  to  be  treated  as  piracy,  but 
Resident  Lincoln  shrank  from  the  consequences  when  crews  of  captured 
privateers  were  brought  to  trial.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  Confed- 
cfttlc  Government  would  retaliate.  In  respect  to  life  and  liberty,  there- 
fore, the  administration  simply  fell  back  upon  the  rules  and  practices  of 
InternHtional  law.  In  dealing  with  the  property  of  secessionists,  greater 
(lllliculty  was  experienced.  During  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty- 
Kvcnth  Congress,  various  bills  were  considered  which  conteniplated  the 
punishment  of  secessionists  by  the  con6scation  of  their  property.  At  the 
umc  time,  it  was  generally  hoped  that  the  question  of  slavery  would 
receive  a  definite  settlement.  Confiscation  and  emancipation  were  two 
problems  which  created  bitter  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  the  governing 
iwrty.  'I'he  following  extracts  from  the  debates  in  Congress  represent  the 
ultra-radical  and  the  conservative  views.  The  Confiscation  Act  adopted 
July  17,  iS6j,  was  a  compromise  measure.  Briefly  stated,  it  made  rebd- 
lion  a  felony  and  fixed  sewre  penalties  for  treason  and  rebellion.  It 
dircctcii  the  soiiurc  of  all  the  property  of  specified  classes  of  persons 
cngngctl  directly  and  indirectly  in  rebellion,  and  by  action  in  rem  in  the 
courts  of  the  I'nitpd  States  pro\*ided  for  its  condemnation  and  sale  as 
tneniics'  pr^^prrty.  When  brought  within  the  military  or  dvH  jurisdiction 
of  the  1'nitci.)  States,  by  capture  or  otherwise,  slaves  of  persons  in  rebellion 
WftT  declspwl  frw.  Fupti\-e  sla\'«  were  not  to  be  gi\-en  up  unless  their 
ownrrs  devlnnxl  under  oath  that  they  had  not  aided  the  rebdlion.  The 
IV^vlcnt  n'as  Authi^riEcvl  to  employ  negroes  as  soldios  and  to  nuke  piD- 
vijjvu)  for  the  coloniiaiioD  of  frecdmen  in  some  foreign  oounti>'. 

155.  SfnytUv  Ccthmtr  tm  CoHnscotiim  of  Rebd  Property.^ 

Mr,  IVsi^lent.  I  ha\-e  already  remarked  that  in  whatever 
wo  \!o  \\x*  must  ke<^  fairly  within  the  UmitatiiHis  of  the  Consti- 
tuli»>a.  It  win  not  do  tv^  say  that  because  we  need  to  do  this 
thit^i;,  IwAuse  i:  is  nevrssin"  in  our  jadfiaieat,  we  wiH  do  it  for 
th,i:  n?■A^^n.  "nx"  Hn'.itarior.s  aad  piohilations  of  power  in  tte 
Cor.stituiivi  wrrf  put  thi-rv  oa  pii:p>.>s«  t^^  pKveat  cur  dcong 
R:oh  :h;r.^  when  wf  wsr.rt\:  t..-^  do  tbcr.,  .  .  , 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  projects  before  the  two  Housea 
propose  to  confiscate  people's  property,  real  and  personal, 
either  ail  of  the  people  in  the  South,  or  classes  of  them.  How 
are  you  to  do  it  without  trying  and  convicting  the  men,  as  the 
Constitution  says  men  shall  be  punished  only  in  that  way,  and 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  their  property  but  according  to  due 
process  of  law?  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  that  there 
is  a  certain  terra  —  a  law  phrase  —  v^ich.  perhaps,  the  people 
will  not  understand,  that  has  a  vast  deal  of  hocus  pocus  in  it, 
by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  all  that  sort  of  business.  What  is  it? 
It  is  what  is  called  proceedings  in  rrm.  A  man  has  been  guilty 
of  treason.  Well,  what  is  your  Constitution?  Try  him  on  indict- 
ment, by  a  jury.  You  cannot  punish  him  in  any  other  way; 
you  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  property  for  it  in  any  other  way, 
"To  be  sure,"  say  gentlemen,  "that  is  a  troublesome  thing; 
but  there  is  a  certain  in  rem  by  which  vrt  will  let  the  man  en- 
tirely alone,  but  will  seize  hold  of  such  property  as  he  has  got, 
and  we  ^tU  punish  that  by  way  of  proceedings  in  rem ;  and  by 
and  by,  when  we  catch  him,  we  will  try  him  and  hang  him, 
though  that  is  another  punishment,  and  the  Constitution  says 
we  shall  not  punish  liim  but  once."  So  you  have  proceedings  in 
jvm.and  then  proceedings  mjifrjonim/  That  is  the  discovery  I 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  are  these  proceedings  in  rem, 
where  you  do  not  have  any  jurv'?  What  is  the  form,  what  is  the 
character  of  them?  They  are  trials  before  prize  courts  or 
admiralty  courts.  Iji  what  cases?  It  is  when  a  thing  is  the 
instrument  of  wrong,  so  that  in  legal  esrimation  it  is  a  guilty 
thing-  Then  you  may  proceed  with  that  thing.  If  a  man  is 
trying  to  smuggle  goods,  you  know  he  cannot  be  guiltj*  of 
smuggling  u-ithout  goods.  The  goods  are  the  instrument  of  the 
WTong ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  proceeding  by  which  you  may 
take  and  condemn  the  thing,  for  that  is  what  rem  means,  I 

ieve.  So,  too,  if  a  pirate's  vessel,  with  which  he  marauds 
upon  the  seas  against  the  nations,  is  taken,  it  is  a  guilty  thing, 
it  is  the  instrument  of  wrong,  and  you  proceed  against  it.  So 
when  men  pursue  the  slave  trade  with  ships,  they  are  the 
instruments  of  the  wrong,  and  you  proceed  against  them  in 
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rem.  In  procetding  m  rem  you  do  not  give  the  thing  notice 
because  it  cannot  answer;  you  do  not  give  it  a  trial  by  jurj",  as 
when  you  proceed  against  the  man.  .  .  . 

This  proceeding  in  rem  is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  rather  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  serious  an  affair,  but  it  is 
no  slight  thing  to  say  that  when  a  man  has  committed  a  crime 
like  that  of  treason,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  your  process, 
you  may  proceed  to  strip  him  of  his  property  or  do  anything 
you  can  do,  as  you  say,  and  then  punish  him  afterwards.  Is  it 
a  rule  that  you  must  do  on  such  occasions  whatever  you  have 
physical  means  to  do,  and  therefore,  if  you  cannot  reach  him  to 
any  other  way,  if  he  has  gone  out  of  the  reach  of  process,  you 
must  take  his  property  because  )'ou  have  nothing  else  to  take? 
If  a  man  is  guilty  of  counterfeiting  your  Treasury  notes,  and 
you  cannot  catch  him,  if  he  is  out  of  the  way,  why  not.  on  the 
same  principle,  have  a  law  to  cut  his  wife's  throat  U  he  has  no 
property?  Sir,  the  whole  idea  in  my  estimation  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  an  attempt  to  do  that  which  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  was  intended  to  guard  against.  It  nowhere  says 
that,  if  )'0U  cannot  punish  the  man  because  he  gets  out  of  the 
reach  of  process,  tlierefore  you  may  disregard  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  take  some  other  way.  There  is  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  the  Constitution,  I  take  tt  we  have  all  our 
powers  from  the  (Constitution,  and  tliat  in  itself  inhibits  to  us 
by  absolute  abnegation  that  we  shall  exercise  any  powers  but 
what  are  there  granted,  and  all  the  rest  were  reserved  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  word  "confiscate"  literally  means  "put 
into  the  Treasury,"  and  it  can  legitimately  be  applied  only  to 
that  out  of  which  you  can  get  sometliing  to  put  into  the 
Treasury.  That  is  truly  the  meaning  of  the  term.  But.  air, 
when  we  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  Southern  seceded  States 
we  do  it  because  they  are  ourpeople.  We  treat  all  this  secession 
as  void,  and  I  take  It,  that  that  which  is  void  can  have  no  legal 
effect.  It  can  have  no  effect  to  confiscate  anybody's  goods  or 
annihilate  the  States;  nor  can  it  have  any  other  legal  effect 
whatever.  When  we  legislate  for  that  pec^le  as  our  people  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  our  citizens,  we  must  allow  to  them  all 
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the  rights  and  priWIegcs,  immunities  and  protections  that  the 
Constitution  gives  to  citizens  of  the  Union.  I  have  therefore 
made  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  upon  this  question  on 
the  basis  that  we  cannot  take  coiirses  in  relation  to  them,  by 
laws  made  by  us  over  them  as  a  people  bound  by  those  laws, 
on  any  other  grounds  than  those  which  apply  to  all  our  people.  If 
we  make  laws  by  our  power  under  the  Constitution  we  must  re- 
gard the  prohibitionsof  the  Constitution,  else  we  are  lawless. . . . 

It  is  said,  however,  that  we  are  at  war,  and  that  we  have 
become  elevated  to  the  privileges,  and  are  entitled  to  exercise 
the  rights,  of  a  belligerent;  that  this  power  of  confiscation  is  a 
sort  of  war  power  over  our  own  citizens  that  we  have  a  right 
to  exercise  in  the  capacity  of  a  belligercnt.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly, 
so  far  as  regards  the  conducting  of  the  war,  it  should  be  con* 
ducted  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and,  if  you  please, 
according  to  the  usages  of  nations  in  these  times  of  civilization ; 
but  wbun  we  come  to  the  rights  of  belligerents,  can  we  apply 
them?  When  we  conquer  a  country  with  which  we  arc  at  war, 
we  own  the  public  propert>'  there.  Now,  we  have  conquered 
Tennessee,  if  you  please.  Do  we  own  the  capitol  at  Nashville 
to-day?  Do  we  own  any  of  the  universities  and  colleges  and 
public  property  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to-day?  If  they  are 
treated  as  belligerents,  then  when  you  conquer  the  country, 
the  property  in  the  land  remains  in  the  individuals  who  owned 
it  before,  and  the  nation  acquires  no  title  to  it  by  conquest. 
Here  is  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  all  that  prt^rtj*  of 
individuals  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  rebellion.  And 
how?  As  a  belligerent.  According  to  the  laws  of  nations,  a 
belligerent  does  not  get  it.  I  know  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
\'ides  that  Congress  may  issue  letters  of  marque  and  rqirisal, 
and  make  regulations  in  relation  to  captures  or  seizures  by  sea 
and  land.  Tlxatlookstoastateof  war,  undoubtedly.  What  is  a 
seizure  or  capture?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term?  Some- 
thing that  you  take,  make  prize  of,  carry  away.  Can  you  carry 
away  the  f  r.rms  of  an  enemy?  jVre  they  the  subject  of  capture? 
Not  at  all. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when,  after  a  war  with  another  nation, 
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you  make  peace  uith  it,  all  matters  are  ended,  dqwndmg  on  the 
form  of  your  articles  of  peace.  It  may  be  the  status  ante  bd- 
lum,  it  may  be  uti  possideiis,  depending  on  the  terms  of  your 
treaty;  but  all  matters  are  then  ended.  Now,  when  we  hait 
conquered  these  people,  taken  military  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, can  we  not  punish  the  men  who  have  bccu  in  rebellion; 
can  we  not  render  it  legitimate  to  hang  them?  Certainly. 
Could  you  do  so  with  enemies  with  whom  >*ou  have  made  war 
and  peace?  No;  but  in  such  cases,  when  peace  was  declared, 
the  past  would  be  wiped  out. 

Again,  to  treat  with  them  and  treat  about  them  as  btdng 
belligerents,  is  to  acknowledge  them,  so  far  as  this  war  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  coequal  power.  We  have  complained  that  anj-  for- 
eign nation  acknowledged  and  recognized  them  as  in  a  state  of 
belligerenc)'.  We  thought  it  was  j^retty  hard  usage  to  us.  I  do 
not  see  it  in  that  light  exactly;  but  at  any  rate,  especially  after 
what  has  been  said  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  by  our 
functionary  and  correspondent  of  the  State  Department,  it  ill 
becomes  us  to  take  measures  founded  on  the  ground  that  they 
ajre  coequals  and  belligerents,  and  that  we  may  make  laws  ac- 
cordingly. This  Ic^slating  for  that  people  as  bound  by  the  laws 
that  we  here  make,  and  at  the  same  time  legislating  for  them 
as  enemies  and  belligerents,  not  bound  by  the  laws  we  make,  is 
to  my  mind  utterly  inconsistent,  utterly  irreconcilable,  and  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  make  any  further  remarks,  m  relation  to 
what  might  by  pos^bility  be  done  by  us  as  belligerents.  .  .  . 

156.  Senator  Sumner  on  the  Rights  of  War.^ 

The  War  Powers  of  Congress  are  derived  from  the  Cons^Itu- 
tion,  but  when  once  set  in  motion,  are  without  any  rcstniint 
from  Che  Constitution,  so  that  what  is  done  in  pursuance  of 
them  is  at  the  same  time  under  the  Constitution  and  outside 
the  Constitution.  It  is  under  the  Constitution  in  its  beginning 
and  origin.  It  is  outside  the  Constitution  in  the  latitude  mth 
which  it  may  be  oonducted.  But,  whether  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  outside  the  Constitution,  all  that  is  done  in  pursuance  oi 

1  JUBC27, i86i.  Conpeasionai Gtohc, ^T CQWi; 2Ses&., a^y^i^ passim. 
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the  War  Powers  is  cunstiCutional.  It  is  easy  to  cry  out  agabst 
it;  it  is  easy,  by  misapplication  of  the  Constitution,  to  call  it  in 
question;  but  it  is  only  by  such  a  misapplication,  or  by  a  sense- 
less cr>*,  that  its  complete  constitutionality  can  for  a  moment 
be  (Ira-tvn  into  doubt. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  plain  and  ample.  It 
confers  upon  Congress  all  the  specific  powers  incident  to  war, 
and  then  further  authorizes  it  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carr>-ing  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers."  .  .  . 

Tlie  bills  now  tuidcr  consideratioa  are  obviously  founded  on 
the  War  Powers.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Constitution  fo  entirely  inapplicable.  Sacred  and 
inviolable,  the  Constitution  is  made  for  friends  who  acknowl- 
edge it,  and  not  for  enemies  who  disavow  it;  and  it  is  made  for 
a  state  of  peace,  and  not  for  the  fearful  exigencies  of  war.  War, 
as  it  comes,  treads  down  n^'ithin  its  sphere  all  rights  except  the 
Rights  of  War.  Born  of  violence,  and  looking  to  violence  for 
victorj*,  it  discards  all  limitations,  except  such  as  are  supplied 
by  the  Rights  of  War.  Once  begun,  war  is  a  law  unto  itscU;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  has  a  law  of  its  own,  which  is  a  part  of  itself. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  you  seek  to  moderate  it  by  constitu- 
tional limitations,  do  you  take  from  war  something  of  its  effi- 
ciency. In  vain  do  you  equip  our  soldiers  with  the  best  of  weap- 
ons or  send  into  the  Held  tlie  must  powerful  batteries,  the  latest 
invention  of  consummate  science,  if  you  direct  them  all  in  full 
career  to  stand  still  for  an  indictment  or  other  due  process  of 
law.  or  at  least  for  the  reading  of  the  riot  act.  But,  ar,  if  you 
undertake  to  limit  the  Rights  of  War  by  the  Constitution, 
where  are  you  to  stop?  If  the  Constitution  can  interfere  with 
one,  it  am  interfere  with  all.  If  the  Constitution  can  WTcst 
from  Government  the  weapons  of  confiscation  and  liberation, 
there  is  no  other  weapon  in  the  whole  arsenal  of  war  wliich  it 
may  not  take  also. 

Sir,  the  Constitution  is  guilty  of  no  such  absurdity,  It  was 
made  by  wise  men,  familiar  with  public  law,  who  saw  clearly 
the  di^crencc  between  peace  and  war,  and  who  established 
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pcnrers  uoordin^.  In  cucumsmfaing  tbe  Peace  Powers  with 
coasthntional  dtecks,  tfaey  left  imtaodied  the  War  Pdwets. 
Tbcy  decbnd  tibat.  in  tbe  iKlffluustntioa  of  tbc  Pttce  Powers, 
all  should  be  able  to  invoke  the  ConstitudoQ  as  a  cmstaat  sife- 
g/tird.  But,  in  bestoiring  upon  tbe  GovomDcnt  War  Powers 
without  limitatioa,  tiinr  embodied  in  tbe  CoostitntkiQ  ail  tbe 
Ri^tB  of  War  as  completehr  as  if  tfaoae  ri^its  had  aU  been 
cxprtuly  set  down  and  enumerated;  and  among  the  fitst  of 
thtrseri^tsLStherighttodisreganJaUthen^itsalpeace.  .  .  . 
At  tbe  risk  of  repetition,  but  for  tbe  sake  of  deamcss,  lei  me 
now  repeat  the  propoatioQS  on  which  I  caafidecth.*  rest. 

1.  The  Rights  of  Sovcr«gnt>-  are  derived  from  the  CoosriRi- 
tion,  and  can  be  eierdsed  only  in  confonmty  with  the  require- 
ments of  tbe  ConstitudoD :  so  that  all  penal  statutes,  punishing 
treason,  must  carefully  ooQ^ily  with  these  requirements.  .  .  . 

2.  Tbe  Rights  of  War  are  under  tbe  Constitution  in  their 
origin,  but  outside  the  ConstitutiMi  in  thdr  executioa.  In 
other  words  the  Constitution  coalers  the  Rights  of  War,  but 
sets  no  timits  to  them,  so  that  Statutes  to  enforce  them  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  penal  statutes,  restricted  by  the  Con- 
stitution. But  tbcsc  rights  belong  to  a  state  of  war.  and  neces- 
sarily cease  with  tbe  war.  This  is  the  ca«e  of  the  House  bills 
now  under  discussion. 

3-  Rebels  in  arms  are  public  enemies,  who  can  claim  no  safe- 
guard from  the  Constitution,  and  they  may  be  pursued  and 
conquered  according  to  the  Rights  of  War. 

4-  AU  rebels  are  criminals,  liable  to  punishment  according  to 
penal  statutes,  and  in  all  proceedings  against  ihem  as  such, 
they  arc  surrounded  by  the  safeguards  of  tbe  Constitution. 

5.  The  Rights  of  War  may  be  enforced  by  act  of  Coiq^ress, 
which  ts  the  highest  form  of  the  national  will.  .  .  . 

157.  Representative  Thomas  on  Confiscalion.* 

.  .  .  Tbe  portions  assumed  by  the  friends  of  • 
arc,  that  we  may  deal  with  those  oigaged  tn  tiu-.  .v.-^.^.^.. 

'  May  34,  1S63.   Congrestional  CliAc,  37  Cong..  3  Sen.,  Afi 
passim. 
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public  enemies  and  as  traitors;  tliat  regarding  them  as  enemies, 
we  may  use  against  tliem  all  the  powers  granted  by  the  law  of 
nations;  and  viewing  them  as  rebels  or  traitors,  we  may  use 
against  them  all  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution;  and 
that  in  either  \iew,  these  bills  can  be  sustained. 

Dealing  with  them  as  public  enemies,  it  is  said  that  undcT  the 
existuig  law  of  nations  we  ha\'e  a  clear  right  to  confiscate  the 
entire  private  property  on  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea,  real  and 
personal,  of  those  in  arms,  and  of  non-combatants  who  may  in 
any  way  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebelhon.  .  .  .  1  deny  the 
proportion,  Mr.  Speaker.  .  .  .  Such  is  not  the  law  of  nations. 

To  give  a  plausible  aspect  to  the  proposition,  the  ad\-ocatcs 
of  this  bill  have  gone  back  to  Grotius  and  to  B>Tikcrshoek  for 
the  rules  of  was,  and  even  then  have  omitted  to  give  what 
Grotius  calls  the  temperamcnta,  or  restraints  upon  the  rules. 
You  might  as  well  attempt  to  substitute  the  code  of  Moses  for 
the  beatitudes  of  the  Gospel.  Anything  can  be  established  by 
such  resort  to  the  authorities.  By  the  older  writers  you  can 
prove  not  only  all  the  property  of  the  vanquished  may  be 
taken,  but  that  every  prisoner  may  be  put  to  death.  .  .  . 

Commerce,  ci\Tlization,  Christian  culture,  have  tempered 
and  softened  the  rigor  of  the  ancient  rules;  and  the  State  which 
should  to-day  assume  to  put  them  in  practice  would  be  an  out- 
cast from  the  society  of  nations.  Nay,  more,  they  would  com- 
bine, and  rightfully  combine,  to  stay  its  hand.  For  the  modern 
law  of  war,  you  must  look  to  the  usages  of  civilized  States,  and 
to  the  publicists  who  have  explained  and  enforcud  them.  Those 
usages  constitute  themselves  the  laws  of  war. 

In  relation  to  the  capture  and  confiscation  of  private  pro- 

I  perty  on  the  land.  T  venture  to  say,  with  great  confidence,  and 

after  careful  examination,  that  the  result  of  the  whole  matter 

has  never  been  better  stated  than  by  our  own  great  publicist, 

Mr.  Whcaton: 

"  But  by  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  which  has  now  ac- 
quired the  force  of  law,  temples  of  religion,  public  edifices  de- 
\-oted  tn  ciWl  purptkit;^  only,  maaunients  of  art,  and  rq)03iturics 
o(  science,  arc  exempted  from  the  general  operations  of  war. 
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Private  property  on  land  is  also  exempt  from  confiscation,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  may  become  booty  in  ^)ecial  cases, 
when  taken  from  enemies  in  the  field  or  in  besieged  towns, 
and  of  military  contributions  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hostile  territory.  This  exemption  extends  even  to  the  case  of  an 
absolute  and  unqualified  conquest  of  the  enemy's  country."  — 
Elements  of  Inlernaiionai  Law,p.  421.  .  .  . 

The  property  to  which  the  bill  applies  is  not,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  prize,  it  is  not  booty,  it  is  not  contraband  of  war.  It  is 
not  enforced  military  contribution.  It  is  not  property  used  or 
employed  in  the  war  or  in  resistance  to  the  laws,  and,  therefore, 
clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  covered  by  the  statute  of 
August  6, 1861.  It  is  private  property  outside  of  the  conflict  of 
arms,  forfeited  not  because  it  is  the  instrument  of  offence,  but 
as  a  penalty  for  the  crime  of  the  owner.  The  disguise  of  the 
proceeding  in  rem  is  too  thin  and  transparent.  No  lawyer,  no 
man  of  common  sense  will  be  deceived  by  it.  The  proceeding, 
in  spirit,  in  substance,  and  in  effect,  is  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son by  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's  entire  estate,  real  and  personal, 
without  trial  by  jury,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  limits  the  forfeiture  for  treason  to  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted.  .  .  . 
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MiLiTABY  arrests  continued  thrttuf^h  the  ivar,  not  only  in  the  border 
States,  but  in  Slates  remote  from  the  theater  of  w«r.  The  procedure  of 
the  Government  was  most  irregular;  but  in  September,  1863.  the  Presi- 
dent definitely  assumed  the  power  to  proclaim  martial  law  fccnerally. 
Military  districts  under  the  control  of  provost  marshals  were  established ; 
and  ''all  rebels  and  insHrgcnts,  their  aiilcrs  and  ahcltoni,  and  all  persons 
discouraging  volunteer  enlJstnsents,  resisting  militia  drafts,  or  guilty  of 
any  disloyal  practice,  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  (be  rcbds,"  were 
declared  "subject  to  martial  law  and  liable  to  trial  and  punt&liment  by 
courts  martial  or  military  commission."  Over  against  the  radical  utter- 
ances of  Thaddeus  Ste\-en3.  for  whom  no  war  measures  were  too  strong, 
one  must  put  the  sober  judgmeni  of  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  io  tiLs  widely  read 
pamphlet  on  Thf  Executwe  Paavr.  It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that 
an  authoritative  opinion  relative  to  these  military  tribunals  was  scoired 
^^    from  the  Supreme  Court. 

^^^H  158*  Povfff  of  Congress  to  Create  a  Dictator} 

^^^^  .  .  ^Tien  the  Constitution  is  repudiated,  and  set  at  de- 
w^  fiance  by  an  armed  rebellion,  too  powerful  to  be  quelled  by 
}  peaceful  means,  or  by  any  rules  pix)vided  for  the  rcKuIation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  the  Constitution  itself  grants  to  the 
^^  President  and  Congress  a  supplemental  power,  which  it  lA-as 
^H  impossible  to  define,  because  it  must  go  on  increasing  and  vary- 
^B  ing  according  to  the  increasing  and  vannng  necessities  of  the 
^»  nation.  TheConstitutionmakesit  the  dut>*  of  the  President  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  be  executed.  If  any  unforeseen  and  uncon- 
trollable emcrgenc>'  shmild  arise  endangering  the  existence  of 
the  Rcpubh'c,  and  there  were  no  legal  pro\asion  or  procuss  by 
which  the  danger  could  be  averted,  the  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  says  that  "the  President  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed"  creates  him,  for  the  time 
bang,  as  much  a  dictator  as  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  that 
the  consul  "should  take  care  that  the  commonwealth  should 


>'ativc  Steveoft,  Januai>'  aa,  iStis.   Congrestional  Globe,  yf 
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receive  no  detriment"  made  him  a  dictator,  and  gave  him  all 
power  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  whether  the  means  were 
inscribed  on  their  tables  or  not.  Of  course  such  power  would  be 
limited  by  the  necessity,  and  ought  to  exist  only  until  Congress 
could  be  convened.  The  Romans,  I  believe,  limited  theirs  to 
six  months.  But  when  Congress  would  assemble,  they  would 
possess  the  same  full  powers.  They  are  authorized  to  raise  ar- 
mies and  navies;  to  organize  and  call  out  the  militia  "to  sup- 
press insurrection  and  repel  invasion."  Lest  these  enumerated 
acts  should  prove  insufficient,  it  wisely  provides,  that  — 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  that  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregang 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof." 

The  Government  is  empowered  to  suppress  insunection ;  its 
Executive  is  enjoined  "to  see  all  the  laws  faithfully  executed;" 
Congress  is  granted  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  that 
end.  If  no  other  means  were  left  to  save  the  Republic  from  de- 
struction, I  believe  we  have  power,  under  the  Constitution  and 
according  to  its  express  provision,  to  declare  a  dictator,  witliout 
confining  the  choice  to  any  officer  of  the  Government  .  .  . 


"1 
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159.  "The  Executive  Power. 

The  only  supposed  source  or  measure  of  these  vast  {Mwers 
appears  to  have  been  designated  by  the  President,  in  his  reply 
to  the  address  of  the  Chicago  clergvinen,  in  the  following 
words:  "Understand,  I  raise  no  objection  against  it  on  legal  or 
constitutional  grounds;  for.  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  in  time  of  war,  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  Uike  any 
measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy."  This  h  a  clear  and 
frank  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  the  President  respecting  , 
the  origin  and  extent  of  the  power  he  supposes  himself  to  ^H 
possess;  a.nd.  so  far  as  I  know,  no  source t^  tii<  ■•■■rt  ^^ 

than  the  auOmity  0/  commander- in-chief  m  tiic  ij 
been  suggested.  .  .  . 

>  ficojamin  R.  CurlU,  Tkt , 
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.  .  .  Indeed,  the  proclamation  of  September  24,  1862,  fol- 
lowed by  the  orders  of  the  war  department,  intended  to  carry 
it  into  practical  effect,  arc  manifest  assumptions,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  powers  delegated  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government.  It  is  a  clear  and  undoubted 
prerogative  of  Congress  alone,  to  de&ne  all  otTences,  and  to 
afHx  to  each  some  appropriate  and  not  cruel  or  unusual  pun- 
ishment. But  this  proclamation  and  these  orders  create  new 
offences,  not  known  to  any  law  of  the  United  States.  "Dis- 
couraging enlistments,"  and  "any  disloyal  practice,"  are  not 
offences  known  to  any  law  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  they  may  include,  among  many  other  things,  acts  which 
are  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  among 
others,  treason.  Under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  e\"ery  person  charged  with  an  offence  is  ex^>ressly  re- 
quired to  be  proceeded  against,  and  tried  by  the  judiciary  of 
the  United  States  and  a  jury  of  his  peers;  and  he  is  reqiiired 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  punished,  in  conformity  with  some 
act  of  Congrew  applicable  to  the  offence  proved,  enacted  before 
its  commission.  liut  this  proclamation  and  these  orders  remove 
the  accused  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judidan,-;  they  sub- 
stitute a  report,  made  by  some  deputy  pro\'ost  marshal,  for  the 
presentment  of  a  grand  jury;  they  put  a  military  commission 
in  place  of  a  judicial  court  and  jury  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion;  and  they  apply  the  discretion  of  tlie  commission  and  the 
President,  fixing  the  degree  and  kind  of  punishment,  instead 
of  the  law  of  Congress  fixing  the  penalty  of  the  offence.  .  .  . 

When  the  Constitution  sa>'S  that  the  President  shall  be  the 
command  cr-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  :ind  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  does  it  mean  that  he 
shall  possess  military  power  and  command  over  all  citizens  of  the 
Uir     '  ~  hat,  by  militarj'  edicts,  he  may  control  all  citi- 

Mfi. . .... ..  ...i..  .ijd  in  the  army  or  navj-,  or  in  the  militia  called 

•  uf  the  United  States  ?  Does  it  mean  that 
btor,  and  enact  penal  laws  govern- 
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ing  die  ddzau  of  the  Uoited  States,  aad  sect 
create  offices  to  enforce  htB  peoai  edicts  apaa  dtbas?  Doesic 
nxaa  that  be  may,  by  &  proyettivc  cicuiUfcc  deoec;  rental 
And  uuml  the  laws  of  tfae  sevcf&l  States,  vticA  sv^ect  sdbiocti 
reserved  by  the  Constimtioa  for  the  excbuivc  maktk  eC  tfae 
Sutes  and  the  people?  Tbc  President  is  the  oonmaHler-ia- 
chief  of  the  army  and  na.v>*,  not  only  by  fbrcs  aS  the  Copstitp- 
tkm,  but  UDder  aod  subject  to  tbe  Constitutioo.  and  Id  every 
rcstiiction  tibenui  cootaioed,  and  to  evay  bnr  enacted  by  its 
mahonty,  as  completely  and  dearly  as  the  private  in 
ranks.  .  .  . 

In  time  of  var,  a  military  commander,  wbetber  be  be 
commander-itt^hief,  or  one  of  his  subordinates,  must  possess 
and  ezerdse  powers  both  over  the  persons  and  the  proper^  of 
dtizem  which  do  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.  But  he  possesses 
and  exercises  such  powers,  not  in  spite  of  the  OmsHintiim  aad 
hvf$  of  the  United  Stales,  or  in  derogatt^m  from  their  MOhfirUy, 
but  in  vyiue  thereof  and  in  strict  subordination  thereto.  The  gen- 
eral who  moves  his  army  over  private  propert>*  in  tbe  course 
of  his  operations  in  the  field,  or  who  impresses  into  the  public 
service  means  of  transportation,  or  subsistence,  to  enable  him 
to  act  against  the  enemy,  or  who  sdzes  persons  within  his  tines 
as  spies,  ordestrov's  supplies  in  immediate  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  uses  authorit>'  unknown  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace ;  but  not 
unknown  to  that  Constitution  and  those  laws  in  time  of  v/ar. 
The  power  to  declare  war,  includes  the  power  to  use  the  cus- 
tonmr)'  and  necessarj*  means  eflfectually  to  earn-  it  on.  As  Con- 
gress may  institute  a  state  of  war,  it  may  le^slate  into  existence 
and  place  under  executive  control  the  means  for  its  prosecution. 
And,  in  time  of  war,  without  any  special  legislation,  not  tbe 
commandcr-in-cliief  only,  but  every  commander  of  an  expedi- 
tion,  or  of  a  mili  tary  post,  is  lan-fully  empowered  by  the  Coosti- 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  do  whatcvr^  i  -^■ 
tary,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  lawB  of  war,  to  acc^.'.  . 
lawful  objects  of  hia  command.   Bi '  xua  tl 

implied  authority  must "'  '  'arijf 
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,  commanding  general  in  tli«Ao!dinightdo  what- 
ever in  his  discrcrtion  might  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  enemy, 
I  be  could  lc\y  contributions  to  pay  his  soldiers;  he  could  force 
)nscripts  into  his  service;  he  could  drive  out  of  the  entire 
country  all  persons  not  desirous  to  aid  him;  —  in  short,  he 
3uld  be  the  absolute  master  of  the  coimlry  for  the  time  being. 
No  one  has  ever  supposed  -  -  no  one  wtU  now  undertake  to 
maintain  —  that  the  commander-in-chief,  in  time  of  war,  has 
any  such  lawful  authority  as  this. 

WTiat,  then,  is  his  authority  over  the  persons  and  property 
jf  citizens?  I  answer,  that,  over  all  persons  enlisted  in  his 
[forces  he  has  military  power  and  command;  that  over  all  per- 
sons and  property  uithin  Ifte  sphere  of  his  actual  operations  in 
fthe  fiHd,  he  may  lawfully  exercise  such  restraint  and  control 
the  successful  prosecution  of  his  partioUar  military  cntcr- 
>rise  may,  in  his  honest  judgment,  absolutely  require;  and  upon 
such  persons  as  have  committed  offences  against  any  article 
of  war,  he  may.  through  appropriate  military  tribunals,  inflict 
the  punishment  prescribed  by  law.  And  there  his  lawful  attlltor- 

ry  ends. 
160.  Ex  parte  A/»Wr^a».^ 
Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 
.  .  .  The  controlling  question  in  the  case  is  tliis:  n[v»n  {\\^f 
'""^  atarnl  i"  ^^■"■f^--m'&  pptiHon,  ^}](i  the  qyhihits  litcd.  had 
thp  milifarv  commis5;ion  Mentioned  in  it  jurisdiction.  Ic^Uy^ 
tn  ^n.-ntirl  m-nfnnrn  him  ?  AfJlli^^jin.  not  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
rebellious  States,  or  a  prikmcr  of  war,  but  a  citizen  of  Indiana 
I      for  t^A-enty  years  past,  and  never  in  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, is,  while  at  his  home,  arrested  by  the  military  power  of 
I       the  United  States,  imprisoned,  and.  on  certain  crimiaal  charges 
k^jjrefcrrcd  against  him,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
^^langcd  by  a  militar>'  commission,  organized  under  the  direction 
'      of  the  military'  commander  of  the  military  district  of  Indiana. 
Had  rhi-s  tribunal,  the  legal  power  and  authority  to  try  and 
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ra  of  the  United  St&tes  is  a  lav  ti 
and  peofrfe,  c<jually  niwar  and  in  ptace,  and  €ovtn  vicb  tke 
•hiold  of  its  protectipn  alK±u«cs  of  men.  at  all  tunes.  Mad  ado- 
an  drcunutaiicct.  \So  docnine  invoUing  nuxe  paiiiciuu>  cdb- 
•equeooes  wu  ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  tiiaa  that  aoy 
of  Its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during  amy  of  the  great  exi- 
gencies of  govemmcnt.^uch  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  an- 
archy or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  neces^ty  oo  wtiich  it  it 
based  h  false;  for  the  government,  nithin  the  ConstitatiaD. 
has  all  the  poivera  granted  to  it  which  arc  necessary  to  preserve 
itii  existence;  as  has  been  hap]>ily  proved  by  the  result  of  the 
great  effort  to  throw  off  its  just  authority'. 

ulavc  any  of  the  rif^ts  Ruaranteetl  by  the  Constitutioaj 
been  violated  in  the  case  of  MUIigan?  and  if  so,  what 
lheyi\    . 

D-Ivcr^'  trial  involves  the  exercise  of  judicial  power;  and  from] 
what'^ourcc  did  the  military-  commission  that  tried  him  derive 
their  authority  \  Certainly  no  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
country  was  conltTTcd  on  them;  because  the  ConstitutioD  ei- 
prcsnly  vests  it  "in  one  supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  miiy  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.'* 
and  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  commission  was  a  court 
ordained  and  established  by  Congress.f  They  cannot  justify 
on  the  mandate  of  the  President,  bccatise  he  h  controlled  by 
law,  and  has  his  appropriate  sphere  of  duty,  which  is  to  execute. 
'  not  to  make,  the  laws ;  and  there  is  "  no  unwritten  crimirial  code 
to  which  resort  can  be  had  as  a  source  of  jurisdiction.'j .  .  . 

.  .  .  Oneof  the  [ilaint^t  cnnstitmional  provisions was.there- 

forc,  infnnt:;<'<l  when  Mil!igj.n  w&s  tritrd  by  a  court  notoixlaincd ! 

"  anil  established  by  Congress,  and  not  composed,  ot  Tudges  i 

hiUKUnlcd  (lunnp  Rooa  Ix-'havior.  .  .  , 

\Aniiilin  RuaiJiUw  of  lree3om  was  broken  when  Miih'gan^j 

was  denied  a  trial  by  jurj'.N  .  .  ^^ 

The  discipline  necessary  to  the  efficienc>-  of  the  army  and      ' 
na\y  requirwl  other  and  swifter  modes  of  trial  than  are  fur- 
nished by  tlie  conunon-Law  courts;  and,  in  pursuaooe  of  the 
pdwxr  conferred  bv  *^  Constitution,  Congrci  tawd 
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kinds  ol  trial,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  con- 
ducted, for  offenses  committed  while  the  party  is  in  the  military 
or  naval  service.  Ever>-  one  connected  with  these  branches  o£ 
the  p\iblicBer\'ice  is  amenable  tothe  jurisdiction  which  Congress  . 
hascreated  for  their  government,  and,  while  thus  serving,  sur- 
renders his  right  to  be  tried  by  the  civil  courts.  All  other  per- 
sons, citizens  of  States  where  the  courts  are  open,  if  charged 
with  crime,  are  guaranteed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  ti*ial 
by  jur>'.  This  privilege  is  a  vital  principle,  underl)'ing  the  whole 
administration  of  criminal  justice;  it  is  not  held  by  sufferance, 
and  cannot  be  frittered  away  on  any  plea  of  State  or  political 
;ficccssity.  ...  *, 

It  is  f;T^imr>d  that"  martial  l:tw  covers  with  its  broad  mantle 
thp  pmrpf^ing';  rit  fhis  military  commission, rlh'-'  proposition 
is  this:  tltat  in  a  time  of  war  the  conuiiandcr  of  an  anncd  force 
^(if,  in  his  opinion,  the  exigencies  of  the  country  demand  it,  . 
fcnd  of  which  he  is  the  judgcTTias  the  power,  within  the  lines 
I  of  his  military'  flistrict,  to  su5iK.-nd  all  dvil  ri>^lits  iuid  Lhcir  \ 
.remedies,  and  subject  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers  to  the  rule  oL 
bis  will;  and  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  iawlul  authority  cannot  be 
rt-smiined.  cxLX-pt  by  his  superior  ofTicer  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

If  this  position  is  sound  to  the  extent  claimed,  then  when  war 
jerists,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  countrj*  is  subdi\'ided  into 
itnilitary  departments  for  n^ere  convenience,  the  commander 
of  one  of  them  can,  if  be  chooses,  within  his  linruts,  on  the  plea 
of  necessity,  with  the  approval  of  xho  Executive,  substitute 
military  force  for,  and  to  the  exclusion  of.  the  laws,  and  punish 
all  persons,  as  he  thinks  right  and  proper,  without  fixed  or 

Ttain  rules. 

The  statement  of  this  proposition  shows  its  importance;  for, 
if  true,  republican  goN'crnment  is  a  failure,  and  there  is  an  end 

liberty  regulated  by  law^y  .  . 

Unquestionably,   there  is  then   an   exigency'  which 

ds  that  the  government,  if  it  should  see  bt,  in  the  cxer- 

f  a  proper  discretion,  to  make  arrests,  should  not  be  re- 

to  produce  the  persons  arrested  in  answer  to  a  wxit  of 


I 

all  1 
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P^  tJ^^  't  is  insistC' 
A/fj^^^  mands  thai 
^'V^^  If  this  were 


habeas  corpus.  The  Constitution  goes  no  fui 

say  after  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  denied  a  citizen,  that  he 

shall  be  tried  otherwise  than  by  the  course  of  the  common  law; 

,  if  it  had  intended  this  result,  it  was  easy  by  die  use  of  direct 
rords  to  have  accomplished  it.  The  illustrious  men  who 
frame<i  that  instrument  were  guarding  the  foundations  of  civil 
liberty  against  the  abuses  of  unlimited  power;  they  were  full  of 
nisdom,  and  the  lessons  of  history  informed  them  that  a  trial 
by  an  established  court,  assisted  by  an  impartial  jury,  was 
the  only  sure  n'ay  of  protecting  the  citizen  against  oppres^on 

//and  wrong.  Knowing  this,  the}-  limited  the  suspen^on  to  one 

-  great  right,  and  left  the  rest  to  remain  fore\'cr  in\'iolable.  But, 
insisted  that  the  safety  of  the  country  in  time  of  war  de- 
s  that  this  broad  claim  for  m.artial  law  shall  be  sustained. 
rere  true,  it  cou!d  be  well  said  that  a  country,  preserved 
at  the  sacrilicc  of  al!  the  cardinal  principles  of  liberty,  is  nol^H 
worth  the  cost  of  preservation.  Happily,  it  is  not  so.  ^^ 

(it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  the 
power  to  proclaim  martial  law,  when  war  exists  in  a  qpmmunity 
and  the  courts  and  civil  authorities  are  ovcrlhrowTiANor  is  it 
a  question  what  rule  a  military  commander,  at  the  Kead  of  his^j 
army,  can  impose  on  States  in  rebellion  to  cripple  their  r^H 
sources  and  quell  the  insurrection.  The  jurisdiction  claimed  is^^ 
much  more  extensive.    The  necessities  of  the  ser\*ice,  during 
the  late  Rebellion,  required  that  the  loyal  States  should  be 
placed  within  the  limits  of  certain  military  districts  and  com- 
manders appointed  in  them;  and,  it  is  urged,  that  this,  in  a 
militarj'  sense,  constituted  them  the  theatre  of  military  opera- 
tions; and,  as  in  this  case.  Indiana  had  been  and  was  again 
threatened  witij  invasion  by  the  enemy,  the  occasion  was  fur- 
nished to  estabUsh  martial  law.  The  concluMon  does  not  folio 
from  the  premises.  IE  armies  were  collected  in  Indiana,  th 
were  to  be  employed  in  another  bcalitj',  where  tl#  laws  we 
obstructed  and  the  national  authority  disputed, 
there  was  no  hostile  foot;  if  once  invaded,  that  i 

)   an  end.  and  with  it  all  pretext  (or  martial  law. 

\  cannot  arise  trom  a  tbrcatcaed  inva&tonj  The  n< 
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be  actual  and  present;  the  invasion  real,  such  as  effectually 
cIoBes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil  administration. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  safetj'  of  the  countr>'  required 
martial  law  in  Indiana.   If  any  of  her  citizens  were  plotting 
treason,  the  power  of  arrest  could  secure  them,  until  the  govern- 
ment was  prepared  for  their  trial ,  when  the  coiuts  were  open  and 
I        ready  to  try  them.  It  was  as  easy  to  protect  witnesses  before 
L       E  dvil  as  a  militar)*  tribunal;  and  as  there  could  be  no  wish  to 
H  convict,  except  on  sufficient  legal  e\idence,  surely  an  ordained 
^M  and  established  court  was  better  able  to  judge  of  this  than  a 
^»  military  tribunal  composed  of  gentlemen  not  trained  to  the 
I        piefession  of  the  law. 
^..^■^iv  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  there  _ 
A    are^casions  when  martial  rule  can  be  properly  a]>pUed\  If.  in 
— "Tt^eign  invaaon  or  ciN-il  war,  the  courts  arc  actually  closea,  and 
I        it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according  to  law, 
then,  on  the  theatre  of  active  military  operations,  where  war 

h  really  prcvMls,  there  is  a  necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for 
the  dvil  authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  society;  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  military, 
it  is  allowed  to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have 
their  free  course.  As  necessity  creates  the  rule,  so  it  limits  its 
duration;  for,  if  this  government  is  continued  after  the  courts 
are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.>BIartial  rule 
can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open,  and  Jh  the  proper 
and  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction-IUt  is  also  con- 
fined to  the  locality  of  actual  war.  .  \  . 
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The  c\-oIutiod  of  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  dealing  with  rights 
of  ;»xiperty  in  slaves  may  be  traced  by  the  foUowisg  sekctioiu.  Regarding 
the  Etnaucipaiiou  FrodamaiiuD.  it  has  been  said  crcDcbaiitJy  that,  "u 
indicating  the  dclintUve  odoptiuo  by  tJtc  Executive  of  a  radicil  jxilicy 
on  a.  vita]  issue,  the  [trociamalion  was  of  the  higliest  importxince;  but  It 
did  not  strilcc  the  shackles  from  a  single  slave."  The  legal  status  of  the 
freedmen  wm  not  established  until  the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amcttd- 
ment.  In  Ihe  course  of  its  opinion  in  the  Slaugbter-House  Coses,  tbe 
Supreme  Court  gave  a  deiiiutive  tntecpretatton  to  this  amendment. 

161.  Contraband  oj  War .^ 

The  tmpoitant  question  of  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made 
of  fugitives  from  service  in  States  in  insurrection  against  the 
Federal  Government,  to  »rhicfa  you  have  again  directed  my 
attention  in  your  letter  of  July  30,  has  received  my  most  atten- 
tive consideration. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  all  ensting  rights,  in  all 
the  States,  be  fully  respected  and  maintained.  The  war  now 
prosecuted  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  war  for 
the  Union,  apd  for  the  preservation  of  all  constitutional  rights 
of  States,  arid  the  citizens  of  the  States,  in  the  Union.  Hence 
no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within  the 
States  and  Territoiies  in  which  the  authorit>'  of  the  Union  is 
fully  acknowledged.  The  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceed- 
ing, which  must  be  respected  by  militar>-  and  civil  authorities 
alike,  will  suffice  for  the  enforcement  of  all  legal  claims.  But  in 
States  wholly  or  partially  under  insurrectionary-  control,  where 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  so  far  opposed  and  resisted 
that  they  cannot  be  effectually  enforced,  it  is  ob\'ious  that 
rights  dependent  on  the  execution  of  those  laws  must,  tempor- 
arily, fail;  and  it  is  equally  obWous  that  rights  dependent  on 

'  Seaetary  of  War  to  General  Buikr,  Augu&t  8,  i86t.  McPhcrsuo, 
Political  History  of  the  Unittd  Stain  during  tiu  Great  Ribellian,  345. 
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the  laws  of  the  States  within  which  military  operations  are 
coDducted  must  be  necessaciJy  subordiaated  to  the  military 
exigencies  created  by  the  insurrection,  if  not  wholly  forfeited 
by  the  treasonable  conduct  of  parties  claiming  them.  To  this 
general  rule  rights  to  ser\iccs  can  form  no  exception. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  6,  1861,  declares  that 
if  persons  held  to  semce  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  the  right  to  their  services  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  such  persons  shall  be  discharged  therefrom.  It  fotlon-s 
of  necessity  that  no  claim  can  be  recognized  by  the  militarj- 
authorities  of  the  Union  to  the  services  of  such  persons  when 
fugitives. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  ap]mrent 
that  the  laws  of  the  State,  under  which  only  the  sen-ices  of  such 
fugitives  can  be  claimed,  must  needs  be  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  suspended,  as  to  remedies,  by  the  insurrection  and  the 
miKtary  measures  necesatated  by  it.  And  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judicial  measures  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  claims  must  be  attended  by  great  incon- 
veniences, embarrassments,  and  injuries. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
substantial  rights  of  loyal  masters  will  be  best  protected  by 
receixnng  such  fugitives,  as  well  as  fugitives  from  disloyal 
masters,  into  the  ser\'ice  of  the  United  States,  and  employing 
them  under  such  organizations  and  in  such  occupations  as 
circumstances  may  suggest  or  require.  Of  course  a  record 
should  be  kept  showing  the  name  and  description  oi  the  fugi- 
tives, the  name  and  the  character,  as  loyal  01  disloyal,  of  the 
master,  and  such  facts  as  may  be  necessarj'  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances  of  each  case  after  tranqmllity 
shall  have  been  restored.  Upon  the  return  of  peace,  Congress 
will,  doubtless,  properly  provide  for  all  the  persons  thus 
received  into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  just  comp^ensa- 
tion  to  loyal  masters.  In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the 
dut}'  and  the  safety  of  the  Government  and  the  just  rights  of 
ail  be  fully  reconciled  and  harmonized. 
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You  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  instructed  to  govern 
your  future  action,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  ser\'ice,  by  the 
principles  herein  stated,  and  you  will  report  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  yotir  action  in  the  premises 
to  this  Department.  You  will,  however,  neither  authorize  nor 
permit  any  interference,  by  the  troops  under  your  command, 
with  the  servants  of  peaceful  citizens  in  house  or  field ;  nor  will 
you,  in  any  way,  encourage  such  servants  to  leave  the  lawful 
service  of  their  masters;  nor  will  you.  except  in  cases  where 
the  pubhc  safety  may  seem  to  lequire,  prevent  the  voluntary 
return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service  from  which  be  may  have 
escaped. 

162.  Forfeiture  of  Staves} 

...  It  is  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted 
under  these  sections  shall  be  free.  I  think  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate form  of  expression,  rathei  than  a  substantial  objectioi., 
in  this.  It  is  startling  to  say  that  Congress  can  free  a  slave 
wthin  a  State,  and  yet  if  it  were  said  that  the  ownership  of 
the  slave  had  Urst  been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  Congress 
had  then  libemtcd  him,  the  diflJoilty  would  at  once  vanish. 
And  this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor  against  the  Genera!  Gov- 
ernment forfeits  his  slave  at  least  as  justly  as  he  does  any  other 
propertj' ;  and  he  forfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which 
be  offends.  The  Government,  so  far  as  then:  can  be  owner- 
ship, thus  owns  the  forfeited  slaves,  and  the  question  for  Con- 
gress in  r<^rd  to  them  is. ' '  shall  they  be  made  free  or  sold  to 
new  masters?"  I  perceive  no  objoction  to  Congress dedding 
in  advance  that  they  shall  be  free.  To  the  high  honor  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  am  informed,  she  has  been  the  owner  of  some  slaves 
by  escheat,  and  has  sold  none,  but  liberated  all.  I  hope  the  same 
is  true  of  some  other  States.  Indeed,  I  do  not  belie\'e  it  will  be 
physically  possible  for  the  General  Govenmrent  to  return  per- 
sons so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery.  I  belie^'c  there  would 

'  Richardson,  iSessages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  ^n,  85-86.  Veto 
message  on  ihe  Confiscation  Bill.  President  Linroln  roncludcd  to  i[^rove 
the  bill,  but  sent  to  Coogrcss,  July  t;,  iS6j,  a  copy  of  tbc  veto  mc 
vhjcfa  be  bad  drafted. 
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be  physical  resistance  to  U,  which  could  ndther  be  turned  aside 
by  argument  nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  I  have 
DO  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill.  .  .  -. 

165.  Pouvr  of  the  Prestdeni  to  Emancipate  Slaves.^ 

The  liberation  of  slaves  is  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  embar- 
rassing or  weakening  the  enemy,  or  of  strengthening  the  mili- 
tar>'  power  of  our  army.  If  slaves  be  treated  as  contraband  of 
war,  on  the  ground  that  they  may  be  used  by  their  masters  to 
aid  in  prosecuting  war,  as  employees  upon  military-  works,  or  as 
laborers  furnishing  by  their  industry  the  means  of  cair>ing  on 
hostilities;  or  if  they  be  treated  as,  in  law,  belligerents,  following 
the  legal  condition  of  their  owners;  or  if  they  be  deemed  lojal 
subjects  ha\ing  a  just  claim  upon  the  government  to  be  released 
from  their  obligations  to  give  aid  and  ser\'ice  to  disloyal  and 
belligerent  masters,  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  perform 
their  higher  duty  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  United 
States;  or  if  they  be  regarded  as  subjects  of  the  United  States, 
liable  to  dn  military  duty;  or  if  they  I'e  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  soldiers;  or  if  the  authorit\'  of  the  masters 
over  their  staves  is  the  means  of  aiding  and  comforting  the 
enemy,  or  of  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  depri\'ing  it  of  such  aid  and  assistance  in  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  as  slaves  would  and  could  afford,  if 
released  from  the  control  of  the  enemy,  —  or  if  releasing  the 
slaves  would  embarrass  the  enemy,  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  collect  and  maintain  large  armies;  in  either  of  these 
cases,  the  taking  away  of  these  slaves  from  the  "aid  and  ser- 
vice" of  the  enemy,  and  putting  them  to  the  aid  and  service 
of  the  United  States,  is  justifiable  as  an  act  of  war.  The  ordin- 
ary way  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  slaves  is  by  declaring  eman- 
cipation. .  .  . 

The  Constitution  confers  on  the  Executive,  when  in  actual 
war,  full  belligerent  powers.  The  emancipation  of  enem>''s 
slaves  is  a  belligerent  right.    It  belongs  exclusively  to  the 

'  Whitiog,  ir<if  Pomrs  ef  the  Prtiidcnl  C1863),  66-68  passim.  TTw 
author  was  soJicitur-gcncral  in  ihe  War  Department. 
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President^  as  commaDdcr-in-chicr,  to  judge  whether  he  shall 
exercise  his  belligerent  right  to  emancipate  slaves  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  in  rebellion.  If  exercised  in  fact, 
and  while  the  war  lasts,  his  act  of  emancipation  is  conclusive 
and  binding  forever  on  all  the  departments  of  government, 
and  OD  all  persons  whatsoever.  .  .  . 

164.  Emancipation  ProdamatiQn,^ 

\raEREAS,  on  the  twenty -second  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  siity-two, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit: 

"That,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hunda-d  and  sixty-Uiree,  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part  of  a  state, 
the  people  whereof  shall  then  Sc  in  rebellion  against  th^i 
United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever,  free;! 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  military  and  naval  autlioiity  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  v-tU  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  afoi 
said,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  states  and  parts  of  stat 
if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectJvdy,  shall  then 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  the  fact  that  anyj 
state,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faltk] 
represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  mcmbc 
chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  states  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  con- 
clusive e\idence  that  such  state,  and  the  people  thereof,  are 
not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States," 

Now,  therefore,  I,  ABR^VHAM  LINCOLN,  President  of  th»i 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  tlie  power  in  me  vested  as  com-' 
mander- in-chief  of  the  army  and  na\'y  of  the  United  States,  in 
'  United  SUjUj  StctuUs  at  Large,  xu,  1368-69.  Jaauary  i,  1863. 
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time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  againiit  the  authority  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary 
war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixt>'-tbrec,  and  in  accordance  nith  my  purpose  so  to  do, 
publicly  procliumed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days 
from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  designate  as  the 
states  and  parts  of  states  wherein  the  people  thereof,  respect- 
ively, are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the 
following,  to  mt: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  (except  the  parishes  of  St. 
Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St. 
James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St. 
Mar>-,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,)  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  (except  the  forty -eight 
counties  designated  as  West  Virg^a,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkelc}',  Accomac,  Northampton,  Eli2abeth  City,  York. 
Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  dties  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,)  and  which  excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left 
precisely  as  if  this  proclan^ation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  pur]x>sc  aforesaid, 
I  do  order  and  declare  tliat  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
said  designated  states  and  parts  of  states  are,  and  hencefor- 
ward shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
thereof.  wiU  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free 
to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence; 
and  1  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they 
.labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons, 

'of  suitable  condition,  inhII  be  received  into  the  armed  5or\'icc 

of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and 

other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  bclic\'ed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
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warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  nccessit>',  I 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God. 


165.  Resolution  of  Congress  freeing  Soldiers^  Families,* 

Resolved  .  .  .  ,  That,  for  thepurpose  of  encouraging  enlisl- 
ments  and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  militaij-  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  it  is  heKby  enacted  that  the  ydie 
and  duidren,  if  any  he  have,  of  any  person  that  has  been,  or 
may  be,  mustered  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
be  forever  free,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  whatsoever  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  .  .  . 

166.  Tfte  Thirteenth  Amendment} 
ARnctE  xm 

Section  i.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  serxitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  puniahment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  ha\'e 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

SEcnoy  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

167.  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment* 

.  .  .  Theinstitutionof  African  slaver>'.  as  it  existed  in  about 
half  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  contests  pcn'ading  the 
public  mind  for  many  years,  between  those  who  desired  its  cur- 
tailment and  ultimate  extinction  and  those  who  desired  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  its  security  and  perpetuation,  culminated 
in  the  effort,  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  States  in  which  slavery 
ejdsted,  to  separate  from  the  Federal  government,  and  to  resist 
its  authority.  This  constituted  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 

'  Vniled  States  SlatuUs  at  Large,  xra,  571.  March  3. 1865. 

*  This  ameiwlm«Dt  went  into  effect  December  18,1865.  XaiudStatuia 
oftlu  t'niled  Stales  (1878),  30. 
'  SlavEhtcr-Housc  Cases,  1873.  16  Wallace,  36. 
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fhatcver  auxiliary  causes  may  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
this  war,  undoubtedly  the  overshadowing  and  cJBcient  cause 
was  African  slaver)'. 

In  that  struggle  slavciy,  as  a  legalized  social  relation,  per- 
isbcd.  It  perished  as  a  necessity  of  the  bitterness  and  force  of 
the  conflict.  When  the  armies  of  freedom  found  themselves 
upon  the  soil  of  slavery  they  could  do  nothing  less  than  free 
the  poor  victims  whose  enforciid  servitude  was  the  foundation 
cf  the  quarrel.  And  when  hard  pressed  in  thccontestthescmeu 
{for  they  proved  tliemselves  men  in  that  terrible  crisis)  offered 
th«r  services  and  iverc  accepted  b}'  thousands  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  xmlawf  ul  rebellion,  slavery-  was  at  an  end  where^'cr 
the  Federal  government  succeeded  in  that  purpose.  The  pro- 
clamation of  President  Lincoln  expressed  an  accomplished  fact 
as  to  a  large  portion  of  the  insurrectionarv-  districts,  when  he 
declared  slavery  abolished  in  them  all.  But  the  war  being  over, 
those  who  had  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  government  were  not  content  to  permit  tliis  great 
act  of  emancipation  to  rest  on  the  actual  results  of  the  contest 
or  the  proclamation  of  the  Executive,  both  of  which  might 
have  been  questioned  in  after  times,  and  they  determined  to 
place  this  main  and  most  valuable  result  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  restored  Union  as  one  of  its  fundamental  articles.  Hence 
the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment  of  that  instrument.  Its  two 
short  sections  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  construction,  so  vigorous 
is  their  expression  and  so  appropriate  to  the  purpose  we  have 
indicated.  .  .  . 

To  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  this  grand 
yet  simple  declaration  of  the  personal  freedom  of  all  the  himian 
race  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  government  —  a  declaration 
designed  to  establish  the  freedom  of  four  million  of  slaves  — 
and  with  a  microscopic  search  endea^'or  to  find  in  it  a  reference 
to  servitudes,  which  may  have  been  attached  to  property-  in 
certain  localities,  requires  an  effort,  to  say  the  least  of  it 

Tliat  a  personal  servitude  was  meant  is  proved  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "involuntarj',"  which  can  only  apply  to  human 
beings.  The  exception  of  servitude  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
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gives  an  idea  of  the  class  of  servitude  that  is  meant.  The  word 
"servitude"  is  of  larger  meaning  than  slavery,  as  the  latter  is 
popularly  understood  in  this  country,  and  the  obvious  purpose 
was  to  forbid  all  shades  and  conditions  of  African  slavery.  It 
was  very  well  imderstood  that  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship 
for  long  terms,  as  it  had  been  practiced  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  English  government, 
or  by  reducing  the  slaves  to  the  condition  of  serfs  attached  to 
the  plantation,  the  purpose  of  the  article  might  have  been 
evaded,  if  only  the  word  "slavery"  had  been  used.  .  .  . 
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The  triumph  of  the  Union  arml»  settled,  so  far  as  might  can  settle  a 
question  of  right,  the  vcxinj?  question  of  national  tersus  state  sovereignty. 

Secession  had  been  tried  an<i  hail  failrd.  Ti«'-/t.^i>i»^.^-'-.i..- ^^^^.1^- 

could  no  lr>nKi,T  !«•  iii>Ki-l.t  ;it  :i  rnn^liflivml  frin-iptr  But  amonR  the 
questions  wincn  the  war  did  not  and  could  no:  settle  was  the  extent  t>f 
the  rights  in  the  Union  of  the  Slates  which  bad  ralifHwl^  ^vtiiiliny  t}\^ 
^t^ynn'tjr.il  -i^p^-tB  "f  «K/.  pw^^.l.««  Pfp^jf^ynt  r.ip^-nln  ;;^iiy>it  fn  pff<-i-r 
»  flirr^l  ;mi.I  -^imiih-  n-^li.r.i t inn  nf  thi^  Kt.'.l,'*  mx.n  [h<-  i^.irn.--  prin.-nil|"^ 
which  !"■  []ii|{  ■*dn[it8ii  ni  I  ha  hiifr"""'"'^f^  "*  ^^■'  WilTi  ''"•g'-^^"'  Johnsoa 
conlinuetJ  the  work,  of  restoration  on  much  the  same  ibeon,'. 


i68.  President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Amnesty} 

Whereas  .  .  . 

Therefore,  I,  Abraham  Linooln,  Prosideot  of  the  United 
Slates,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  to  all  persons 
who  have,  directly  or  by  implication,  participated  in  the  exist- 
ing rebellion,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  that  a  full  pardon 
is  hereby  granted  to  thum  and  each  of  them,  with  restoration 
of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves  and  in  property 
cases  where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and 
upon  the  condition  that  ever>'  such  person  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath  and  thenceforwaid  keep  and  maintain  said  oath 
inviolate,  and  which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent 
preservation  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to 
wit: 

I, ,  do  solemnly  sn-ear,  in  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States 

*  Decembers,  1863.  Kichat^aon,  lUessa^es  and  Papers  of  the  Presutfnti, 

VI,  2ti-tS. 
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tbereundcr;  and  that  I  will  in  like  nuiaoer  abide  by  and  faithfully 
}port  all  acts  of  Congress  passed  during  the  existing  rebellion 
Kth  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed,  modi- 
fied, or  held  void  by  Congress  or  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  that  I  vi-itl  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all 
proclamations  of  the  President  during  the  existing  rebellion  haxing 
reference  to  sla^Ys,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  modi&ed  or  declared 
void  by  decisioD  of  the  Supreme  Court.  So  help  me  God. 

The  persons  excqited  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoii 
provisions  are  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been  dvil  or  diplomatic 
officers  or  agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government;  all 
who  have  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid 
the  rebellion;  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been  militar)-  or  na\'al 
officers  of  said  so-called  Confederate  Government  above  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  or  of  lieutenant  in  the  na\y ;  all  who 
left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all 
who  resigned  commissions  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  tlie  United 
States  and  aftem'ards  aided  the  rebellion;  and  all  who  have 
engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  per- 
sons in  charge  of  such,  otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of 
war.  and  which  persons  may  have  been  found  in  the  United 
States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  In  any  other  capacity. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  and  make  known  that  whenever, 
in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tmnessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina,  a  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  onc-tcnth  in 
number  of  the  votes  cast  in  such  State  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  the  year  a.  d.  i860,  each  having  taken  the  oath  afore- 
said, and  not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified 
voter  by  the  election  law  of  the  State  existing  immediately 
before  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  and  excluding  all  othCTS, 
shall  reestablish  a  State  government  which  shall  be  republican 
and  in  nowise  contravening  said  oath,  such  shall  be  recognized) 
as  the  true  government  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  rccci^ 
thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  proWsion  whiclllf 
declares  that "  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  e\*cr>-  State 
in  this  Union  a  repubUcan  form  of  government  and  shall  pn>< 
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tect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  can  not  be 
convened),  against  domestic  v-iolence.'' 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that 
any  provision  which  may  be  adopted  by  such  State  govern- 

ent  in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of  such  State  which  shall 
recognize  and  declare  their  permanent  freedom,  provide  for 
their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be  consistent  as  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement  with  their  present  condition  as  a  laboring, 
landless,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
National  Executive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that  in  constructing 
a  loyal  State  government  in  any  State  the  name  of  the  State, 
the  boundary,  the  subdivisions,  the  constitution,  and  the  gen- 
eral code  of  laws  as  before  the  rebellion  be  maintained,  subject 
only  to  the  modifications  made  necessary  by  the  conditions 
hereinbefore  stated,  and  such  others,  if  any.  not  contravening 
said  conditions  and  which  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  those 
framing  the  new  State  Government. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that 
this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State  governments,  has 
no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal  State  governments  have 
all  tiic  while  been  maintained.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  may 
be  proper  to  further  say  that  whether  members  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  constitutionally 
rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any 
extent  with  the  Executive.  And,  still  further,  that  this  procla- 
mation is  intended  to  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein 
the  national  authorit>'  has  been  suspended  and  loyal  State 
governments  have  been  subverted  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the 
national  authnrit},'  and  loyal  State  governments  nuy  be  re- 
establishtxi  within  said  States  or  in  any  of  them;  and  wliile  the 
mode  presented  is  the  best  the  Executive  can  suggest,  with  his 
present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other 
pos^ble  mode  would  be  acceptable.  .  .  . 
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169.  Last  Speech  of  President  Lincoln.^ 

We  all  agree  that  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  out  of 
their  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union,  and  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  Government,  civil  and  nulitar>%  in  regard  to  those 
States  is  to  again  get  them  into  that  proper  practical  relation.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact  easier,  to  do  this 
without  deciding  or  even  considering  whether  these  States  have 
ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  than  with  it.  Finding  themselves 
safely  at  home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whetlier  they 
had  ever  been  abroad.  Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  proper  practical  relations  between  these 
States  and  the  Union,  and  each  forever  after  innocently  indulge 
his  own  opinion  whether  in  doing  the  acts  he  brought  the  States 
from  without  into  the  Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper  assist- 
ance, thc>-  never  having  been  out  of  it.  .  .  . 

1 70.  A  ppointmcnt  0/  a  Fropistonal  Governor  for  NortkCaroHna} 

Whereas  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  declares  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion 
and  domestic  violence;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  by  the  Con- 
stitution made  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as 
well  as  chief  civil  executi\^  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
bound  by  solemn  oath  faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  PrcM- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed;  and 

Whereas  the  rebellion  which  has  been  waged  by  a  portion  ol 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Government  thereof  in  the  most  violent  and 
revolting  form,  but  whose  organized  and  armed  forces  have 
now  been  almost  entirely  overcome,  has  in  its  revolutionary 

'  April  II,  1865.  N'ichohy  and  Hay,  Ctf«^/e(flFflfAfo/Z.wK»/«i,  0,672. 
'  May  aQ,  1S65.  Richardson,  JWwm^m  attd  Papers  oftlit  PruidaUs,  vr, 
312-14. 
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progress  dq>rivcd  the  people  of  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina  of 
all  dvil  government;  and 

Whereas  it  becomes  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  in  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  republi- 
can form  of  government : 

Now,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  high  and  solemn  duties 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  loyal  people  of  said  Stale  to 
organize  a  State  government  whereby  justice  may  be  estab- 
lished, domestic  tranquillity-  insured,  and  loyal  citizens  pro- 
tected in  all  their  rights  of  life,,  liberty,  and  propertj',  I,  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
appoint  William  W.  Holden  provisional  governor  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  whose  dut>*  it  shall  be,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period,  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessarj'  and  proper  for  convening  a  convention  composed  of 
delegates  to  be  chosen  by  that  portion  of  tlie  people  of  said 
State  who  are  loyal  to  the  United  States,  and  no  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  or  amending  the  constitution  thereof,  and 
with  authority  to  exercise  within  the  limitsof  said  State  all  the 
powers  Docessar}'  and  proper  to  enable  such  loyal  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  restore  said  State  to  its  constitu- 
tional relations  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  present  such 
a  republican  form  of  State  government  as  will  entitle  the  State 
to  the  guaranty  of  the  United  States  therefor  and  its  people  to 
protection  by  the  United  States  against  in\-aslon,  insurrection, 
and  domestic  violence:  Provided.  That  in  any  election  that 
may  hereafter  be  held  for  choosing  delegates  to  any  State  con- 
vention as  aforesaid  no  person  shall  be  qualified  as  an  elector 
or  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  such  convention  tmless  he 
shall  have  previously  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  amnesty 
as  set  forth  in  the  Preadent's  proclamation  of  May  39,  a.  d. 
1865,  and  is  a  voter  qualified  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  force  immisiiately 
before  the  30th  day  of  May  A.  D.  2861,  the  date  of  the  so-called 
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ordinance  of  secession ;  and  the  said  convention,  when  convened, 
or  the  legislature  that  may  be  thereafter  assembled,  will  pre- 
scribe the  qualification  of  electors  and  the  eligibilily  of  persons 
to  bold  office  under  the  constitution  and  taws  of  the  State  —  a 
power  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Federal 
Union  have  rightfully  exercised  from  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  present  time. 

And  I  do  hereby  direct  — 

First.  That  the  miUtary  commander  of  the  department  and 
all  ofScers  and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  aid  and 
assist  the  said  provisional  governor  in  carrying  into  effect  this 
proclamation;  and  they  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from  in  any 
way  hindering,  impeding,  or  discouraging  the  lo\'al  people  from 
the  organization  of  a  State  government  as  herein  authorized. 

Second.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  State  proceed  to  put  in  force 
all  laws  of  the  United  States  the  administration  whereof  be- 
longs to  the  State  Department  applicable  to  the  geographical 
limits  aforesaid. 

Third.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proceed  to  ooini> 
nate  for  appointment  assessors  of  taxes  and  collectors  of  cus- 
toms and  internal  revenue  and  such  other  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  as  are  authorized  by  law  and  put  In  execution 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  geographical 
limits  aforesaid.  In  making  appointments  the  preference  shall 
be  given  to  qualified  loyal  persons  residing  wilhin  the  districts 
where  their  respective  duties  are  to  be  performed;  but  if  suit- 
able residents  of  the  district  shall  not  be  found,  then  persons 
residing  in  other  States  or  districts  shall  be  appointed. 

Fourth.  That  the  Postmaster- General  proceed  to  establish 
post-offices  and  post  routes  and  put  into  execution  the  postal 
laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  said  State,  gix-ing  to  loyal 
residents  the  preference  of  appointment;  but  if  suitable  resi- 
dents are  not  found,  then  to  appoint  agents,  etc.,  from  other 
States. 

Fifth.  That  the  district  judge  for  the  judicial  district  in 
which  North  Carolina  is  included  proceed  to  hold  courts  within 
said  Staie  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
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gress.  The  Altorney-Gcneral  will  instruct  the  proper  officers  to 
tibel  and  bring  to  judsnicQt,  confiscation,  and  sale  property 
subject  to  confiscation  and  enforce  the  administratioD  of  justice 
within  said  State  in  ail  matters  within  the  cognizance  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts. 

Sixth.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  take  possession  of  all 
public  propert)'  belonging  to  the  Navy  Department  within  said 
geographical  limits  and  put  in  operation  all  acts  of  Congress  in 
relation  to  naval  aflfairs  having  application  to  the  said  State. 

Seventh.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  put  in  force  the 
\skvjs  relating  to  the  Interior  Department  applicable  to  the 
geographical  limits  aforesaid.  .  .  . 

171.  First  Attnuai  Message  of  President  Johnson}  * 

The  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  intended  by 
its  authors  to  last  as  long  as  the  States  themselves  shall  last. 
"  Th(i  Union  shall  be  ]>cri>etual "  are  the  words  of  the  Confeder- 
ation. "  To  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
Constitution.  .  .  . 

The  perpetuity  of  the  Constitution  brings  with  it  the  per-r/ 
petuity  of  the  States;  their  mutual  relation  makes  us  what  we 
are,  and  in  our  political  system  their  connection  is  indissoluble. 
The  whole  canjiot  exist  without  the  parts,  nor  the  parts  with- 
out the  whole. fSo  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
endures,  Uie  Srates  will  endure.  The  destruction  of  the  one  is 
the  destruction  of  the  other ;  the  preservation  of  the  one  is  the 
preservation  of  the  other.] 

I  have  thus  c?q>laintx]  my  views  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  States,  because  they  unfold  the  principles 
on  which  I  have  sought  to  solve  the  momentous  qucsrions  and 
overcome  the  appalling  difficulties  that  met  me  at  the  very 
commencement  of  my  Administration.  .  .  . 

I  found  the  States  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  ci\il  war. 
Resistance  to  the  General  Government  appeared  to  have  ex- 

'  December  4. 1S65.  Riciatiiaim,Uei40i€f  and  Papers  of  IhePrctidenti, 
VI,  J 53-58  poinm. 
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haitsted  itself.  The  XJoitcd  States  had  recovered  possession  of 
their  forts  and  arsenals,  and  their  armies  were  in  thoruccupation 
of  every  State  which  had  attempted  to  secede.  |\\'hether  the 
territory  n^ithin  the  limits  of  those  States  should  be  hdd  as 
conquered  territory,  under  military  authority  emanating  from 
the  President  as  the  head  of  the  Aimy,  was  the  first  question 
that  presiiiitcd  itself  for  decisioy 

Nnw  miljritTy  frnvrmmrnts.   rj^f.ihlj^fuvl    for  an  inHp&ait.^ 

periari,  would  have  offered  no  securit)"  for  the  early  suppres^on 
oi  iiLsctmn-ni:,  wouiii  have  divided  the  p<?<inle  into  the  vanquish- 
ers and  the  vantjuished,  and  would  have  epyenomed  h^^xed 
rather  than  have  restored  aflcction.  .  .  . 
Besides,  the  policy  of  miKtar>'  rule  over  a  conquered  territory 
'  would  have  implied  that  the  States  whose  inhabitants  may 
have  taken  part  in  tltt  rebellion  had  by  the  act  of  those  inhabi- 
tants ceastxl  to  cxistf  But  the  true  theory  is  that  all  pro^ndcd 
acts  of  secession  were  from  the  beginiung  null  and  void)  'Vf^e 
States  can  not  commit  treason  nor  screen  the  ind^\^d^al  ritiyon^ 
who  may  have  committed  treason  anv  more  than  thev  can 
make  \*alia  treaties  or  pngng|^Jr(  la'^^-fnl  i-r>mt|^ipf;n^  vnth  nny 

rfijjn  [wwcr.  The  States  attempting  to  secede  placed  them- 
selves in  a  condition  where  their  vitalit)'  was  impaired,  but  not 
extinguished;  their  functions  suspended,  but  not  destroyed. 

But  if  any  State  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  its  ofHces  there 
is  the  more  need  that  the  General  Government  should  maintain 
all  its  authority  and  as  soon  as  practicable  resume  the  exercise 
of  all  its  fiuictions.  On  this  principle  I  have  acted,  and  have 
gradually  and  quietly,  and  by  ahnt»t  imperceptible  steps, 
sought  to  restore  the  rightful  energy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  States.  To  that  end  provisional  governors  have 
been  appointed  for  the  States,  conventions  called,  governors 
elected,  legislatures  assembled,  and  senators  and  Represento- 
tives  chosen  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  fai  as  could  be  done, 
have  been  reopened,  so  that  the  law*s  of  the  United  States  may 
be  enforced  through  theii  agenc>'.  The  blockade  has  l>een  re- 
mo^'cd  and  the  custom-houses  reestablished  in  the  ports  of 
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entry,  so  that  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  col- 
lected. The  Post-Olfice  Department  renews  its  ceaseless  activ- 
ity, and  the  General  Government  is  thereby  enabled  to  com- 
municate promptly  with  its  officers  and  agents.  The  courts 
bring  security  to  persons  and  property;  the  opening  of  the  ports 
invites  the  restoration  of  industrj-  and  commerce;  the  post- 
office  renews  the  facilities  of  sodal  intercourse  and  of  bu^- 
ness.  .  .  . 

I  know  very  well  that  this  policy  is  attended  with  some  risk; 
that  for  its  success  it  requires  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  the 
States  which  it  concerns;  thai  it  Implies  an  mvitation  to  those 
States,  by  renewing  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to 
resume  their  functions  as  States  of  tlie  Union.  But  it  is  a  risk 
that  must  be  taken.  In  the  choice  of  difficulties  it  is  the  small- 
est risk;  and  to  diminish  and  if  possible  to  remove  all  dangcr/l 
have  felt  it  incumbent  un  me  to  a&sert  one  other  power  of  the 
General  Government  —  thf  power  of  pardon.  ^  .  . 

The  next  step  which  I  have  taken  to  ra^tore  the  constitu- 
tional reliLtions  ol  the  States  has  been  an  invitation  to  them  to 


\^  hig'h  nffif-p  of  ^.mpndint;  the  rnn>^tttiihon. 


I 

I 

k: 


participate  in  

t  is  nut  tuu  much  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people, 
that  on  the  one  side  the  plan  of  restoration  shall  proceed  in 
conformity  with  a  willingness  to  cast  the  disorders  of  the  past 
into  oblivion,  and  that  on  the  other  the  evidence  of  ancerity  in 
the  future  maintenance  of  the  Union  shall  be  put  beyond  any 
doubt  by  tlie  ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  for- 
ever within  the  Umilii  of  our  country.  ,  .  . 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  being  adopted,  it  would 
remain  for  the  States  whose  powers  have  been  so  long  in  abey- 
ance to  resume  their  places  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Xational 
Legislature,  and  thereby  complete  the  work  of  restoration. 
Here  it  is  for  you,  fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate,  and  for  you, 
fcllow-citizcns  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  judge,  trach 
of  >'ou  for  yourselves,  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  }*our  own  members.  .  .  . 


.  —  tbt;it''[ecdHig[i'ft  Buf«-.ati  Hillfamt  the 
Both  wtre  vcttKiI:  |jut  the  latter  was  [wssca  over  the 
\eth.  Un  the  Ifist  day  of  April,  1866.  the  Joint  Committee  on  Rccanstiuc- 
Hon  Laid  before  Congress  a  joint  resolution  proposing  &  fourteenth  ameod- 
Ident  to  the  Constitution.  This  was  followed  on  June  18  by  an  elaborate 
Teport.  The  hist  section  of  the  anendment  as  it  puseU  the  House  was 
iormulaced  by  Bi^shani  of  Ohio:  the  first  clauK,  dchnini:  ciLtscnship.  was 
added  by  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  subsequent  iiiter])retaiion  of  this 
importaot  section  hy^hc  Supreme  Court,  the  speeches  of  Bingham  and 
of  Howard,  who  championed  the  amendment  in  the  Senate,  are  of  much 
significance. 

1 73.  Report  of  Ute  Joint  CommiUee  on  Reconstruction} 

Your  committee  came  to  the  consi<ler:ition  of  the  subject 
referred  to  them  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  States  recently  in  insur* 
rection,  and  what,  if  anythitig,  was  necessary  to  be  done  before 
Testoriag  them  to  the  full  enjo>'ment  of  all  their  original  priv- 
ileges. Ut  was  undeniable  that  the  war  into  which  they  had 
plunged  the  country  had  materially  changed  their  relations  to 
the  people  of  the  loyal  States)  Slavery-  had  been  abolished  by 
constitutional  amendment.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion had  become,  instead  of  mere  chattels,  free  men  and  citi- 
zens. Through  all  the  past  struggle  these  had  remained  true 
and  loyal,  and  bad,  in  large  numbers,  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  It  was  impossible  to  abandon  them,  without  securing 


'  Rcftort  tif  the  Joint  CommiUee  on  Ruonttnution,  June  18,  1866,  xin- 
XXI  passim. 
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them  their  rights  as  free  men  aod  citizens.  The  whole  civilized 
world  would  have  cried  out  against  such  base  ingratitude,  and 
the  bare  idea  is  offensive  to  all  right-thinking  men.  Hence  it 
hcr.'imi'inipnrt.-inr  fnipqyjrt:  what  couid  bf  done  to securc  their 
jjphts.  civil  atid  political.  It  was  evident  to  your  comnutlec 
that  adijquate  security  could  only  be  found  in  appropriate  con-  ^ 
stitutional  proWsions.  By  an  original  provision  of  the  Consli-  *5^ 
tution,  representation  is  based  on  the  whole  number  of  free  -*  "^ 
persons  in  each  State,  and  three- fifths  of  all  other  persons.  ^^^^^-^ 
\\'hen  all  become  free,  representation  for  all  necessarily  follows. 
As  a  cun->Lquent:e  tlie  inevitable  effect  of  the  rebellion  would  be 
to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  insurrectionary  States, 
whenever  they  should  be  allowed  to  resume  their  positions  as 
States  of  the  Union.  As  representation  is  by  the  Constitution 
based  upon  population,  your  conrunittec  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  recommend  a  change  of  that  basis.  f^The  increase  ot 
representation  necessarily  resulting  from  the  abolition  of 
slavery-  was  considered  the  most  important  element  in  the 
questions  arising  out  of  the  changed  condition  of  affairs,  and 
the  necessity  for  some  fundamental  action  in  this  n^ard 
seemed  imperativeJ  It  appeared  to  your  committee  that  the 
rights  of  these  persons  by  whom  the  basis  of  representation  had 
been  thus  increased  sboxild  be  recognized  by  the  genenil  gov- 
ernment. ftTiile  slaves  they  were  not  considered  as  ha\Tng  any 
rights,  civil  or  political.  It  did  not  seem  just  or  proper  that  all_ 
the  political  advantages  derived  from  their  becoiiiine  free 
^ouiq  he  connneft  to  their  former  masters,  who  liad  fought 
Lainst  the  Union,  and  OTthheld  from  them.^dvt^.  who  h.uj 


always  been  loya.lf  Slavery',  by  building  up  a  ruling  and  donun- 
nant  cia^s.  had  produced  a  spirit  of  oligarchy  adverse  to  re- 
publican institutions,  which  finally  inaugurated  ci\'il  wan  The 
tendency  of  continuing  the  domination  of  such  a  cfass,  by 
lea\'ing  it  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  political  power,  would 
be  to  encourage  the  same  spirit,  and  lead  to  a  similar  result. 
Doubts  were  entertained  whether  Congress  had_2!werj__evjaL_ 

ii]f|d<!r  the  amended  rnn<;|-ihitinn^  tn  p^pg-i-riKpfl...  ,p,  J.i;.  )|-jpne 
of  vntars  in  i  State,  or  could  act  directly  on  the  subject.  It  was 
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doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  whether  the  States 
would  consent  to  surrender  a  power  they  had  olwav^  exercised, 
and  to  which  they  were  attached.  As  the  best  if  not  the  only 
method  of  sunnounting  the  difficulty,  and  as  eminently  just 
*  and  proper  in  itself,  your  comnuttce  came  to  the  conclusion 

._  tb^Lt  imlitk-al  power  '^hcM^\<\  h^f  pgftsj^.M'H  in  all  tt^^  Stat^^^xartly 
_  in  proportion  iis  the  riRht  of  suffrage  should  he  granted,  without 
distinction  of  L-.nlor  or  race.  ,  This  it  was  thought  Would  leave 
the  whole  question  with  the  people  of  each  State,  holding  out 
to  all  the  advantage  of  increased  political  power  as  an  induce* 
mcnt  to  allow  all  to  participate  in  its  exercise.  Such  a  provisioD 
would  be  in  its  nature  gentle  and  persuasive,  and  would  lead,  it 
was  hoped,  at  no  distant  da)',  to  an  equal  partidpation  of  all, 
without  distinction,  in  all  the  rights  and  priWleges  of  citizen- 
ship, thus  affording  a  full  and  adequate  protection  to  all  classes 
of  citizens,  since  all  would  have,  through  the  ballot-box,  the 

f  power  o^cl  f-protcction .  .  .  . 
V  .  .  .  (^rhc  conclusion  of  your  committee  therefore  is,  that  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  are  not,  at  present,  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statj^i  that,  be- 
fore allowing  such  representation,  adequate  security  for  future 
peace  and  safety  should  be  require^phat  this  can  only  be  found 
in  such  changes  of  the  organic  law  as  shall  determine  the  ci\'il 
rights  and  privileges  of  all  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  republic. 
shall  place  representation  on  an  equitable  basis,  shall  fix  a 
stigma  upon  treason,  and  protect  the  loyal  people  against  fu- 
ture claims  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  support  of  rebellion  and 

■•      for  manumitted  slaves,  together  with  an  ciqjress  grant  of  power 
in  Congress  to  enforce 

Vr  a  joint  resolutioa  f wr  amending 

States^ nnd  thiy  tvru  -irvrriif  hllh  flrriiignrd  to  f^TTY  t^?  tnmn 
into  effect,  before  referred  to.  .  .  . 


vcs,  together  with  an  ciqjress  grant  of  power 
rce  those  provisions  j  To  this  end  the>'  offer 


173.  Representative  Bingham  on  the  Joint  Resolution} 

The  necessity  for  the  first  section  of  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  have  been 
.  *  Congrasionai  Ctobe,  39  Cong.,  i  Sess.,  as43-4J.  May  10,  i860. 
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taught  to  your  committee  and  taught  to  all  the  people  of  this 
countT)*  by  the  history  of  the  past  four  years  of  terrific  confUct 
—  that  history  in  which  God  is,  and  in  which  He  teaches  the 
profoundest  lessons  to  men  and  nations.  There  was  a  want 
hitherto,  and  there  remains  a  want  now,  in  the  Constitution  of 
our  country,  which  the  proposed  amendment  will  supjrfy. 
What  is  that?  It  is  the  power  in  the  people,  the  whole  peq>Ie  of 
the  United  States,  by  express  authority  of  the  Constitution  to 
do  that  by  congressional  enactment  which  hitherto  they  have 
not  bad  the  power  to  do,  and  have  never  even  attempted  to  do; 
that  is,  to  protect  by  national  law  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  RepubUc  and  the  in1x>m  rights  of  every 
person  within  its  jurisdictioQ  whenever  the  same  shall  be 
abridged  or  denied  by  the  unconstirudonal  acts  of  any  State. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing,  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment takes  from  no  State  any  right  that  ever  pertained  to  tt. 
No  State  ever  had  the  right,  under  the  forms  of  law  or  other- 
wise, to  deny  to  any  freeman  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  or 
to  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Republic,  although  many  of  them  have  assumed  and  exercised 
the  power,  and  that  without  remedy.  The  amendment  does  not 
pve,  as  the  second  section  shows,  the  power  to  Congress  of 
regulating  suffrage  in  the  several  States. 

Tlic  second  section  excludes  the  conclusion  that  by  the  first 
section  suffrage  is  subjected  to  congressional  law;  save,  indeed, 
witli  this  exception,  that  as  the  right  in  the  people  of  each  State 
to  a  republican  government  and  to  choose  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  is  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
by  this  amendment  a  remedy  might  be  given  directly  for  a 
case  supposed  by  Madison,  where  treason  might  change  a  State 
government  from  a  republican  to  a  despotic  government,  and 
thereby  deny  suffrage  to  the  people.  Why  should  any  American 
citizen  object  to  that?  But,  sir,  it  has  been  suggested,  not  here, 
but  elsewhere,  if  this  section  docs  not  confer  suffrage  the  need 
of  it  is  not  perceived.  To  all  such  I  beg  leave  again  to  say,  that 
many  instances  of  State  injustice  and  oppression  have  already 
occurred  in  the  State  legislation  of  this  Union,  of  flagrant  Wo- 
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lations  of  the  guarantied  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  the  national  Government  fiimished  and  could 
lumish  b)'  law  no  remedy  whatever.  Contrary  to  the  express 
letter  of  your  Constitution,  "cruel  and  unusual  pumshments" 
have  been  inilicted  under  State  laws  within  this  Union  upon 
citizens,  not  only  for  crimes  committed,  but  for  sacred  duty 
done,  for  which  and  against  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  provided  no  remedy  and  could  provide  none. 

Sir,  the  words  of  the  Constitution  that  "the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  pri^'ileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States"  include^  among  other  privileges,  the 
right  to  bear  true  allc^ancc  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  protected  in  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Next,  sir,  to  the  alle^ance  which  we  all  owe  to  God  our  Creator, 
is  tlie  alle^ance  which  we  owe  to  our  common  country. 

The  lime  was  in  our  history,  thirtj'-three  years  ago.  when,  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  solemn  ordinance  adopted  in  a 
convention  held  under  the  authority  of  State  law,  it  was  or- 
dained, as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  that  State,  that  the 
dlizens  of  South  Carolina,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  well,  should  abjure  their  allegiance  to  e\'ery  other  govern- 
ment or  authority  than  that  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. .  .  . 

There  was  also,  as  gentlemen  know,  an  attempt  made  at  the 
same  time  by  that  State  to  nullify  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States.  What  was  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  that 
day  to  meet  this  usurpation  of  authority  by  that  State,  viola- 
tive alike  of  the  rights  of  the  national  Government  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen? 

.  .  .  They  provided  a  remedy  by  law  for  the  inva^aon  of  the 
rights  of  the  federal  Government  and  for  the  protection  of  its 
officials  and  those  assisting  them  in  executing  the  revenue  laws. 
(See  4  Statutes-at-Large,  632-33.)  No  remedy  was  [H-ovided  to 
protect  the  citizen.  Why  was  the  act  to  pro\*ide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  passed,  and  to  protect  all  acting  under  It, 
and  no  protection  given  to  secure  the  citizen  against  punish- 
ment for  fidelity  to  his  countr>-?  But  one  answer  can  be  given- 
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There  was  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  an  express 
grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  duties 
and  imposts  and  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  that  grant 
of  power  into  execution.  But.  sir,  that  body  of  great  and  pa- 
triotic men  looked  in  vain  for  any  grant  of  power  in  the  Consti- 
tution by  which  to  give  protection  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  resident  in  South  Carolina  against  the  infamous  pro- 
vision of  the  ordinance  which  required  them  to  abjure  the  alle- 
giance which  they  owed  their  country.  It  was  an  opprobrium  to 
the  RepubUc  that  for  fidelity  to  the  United  States  they  could 
fXit  by  national  law  be  protected  against  the  degrading  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  slaves  and  felons  by  State  law.  That  great 
want  of  the  citizen  and  stranger,  protection  by  national  law 
from  unconstitutional  State  enactments,  is  supplied  by  the 
first  section  of  this  amendment.  That  is  the  extent  that  it  hath, 
no  more;  and  let  gentlemen  answer  to  God  and  their  country 
yrbo  oppose  its  incorporation  into  the  organic  law  of  the 
land.  .  .  . 

174.  Senator  Bmvard  on  tlu  Joint  Resolution} 

The  first  clause  of  this  section  relates  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  such,  and  as 
distinguished  from  all  other  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not.  perhajjs,  very  easy  to  define  with  accuracy 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression, "  citizen  of  the  United  States," 
although  that  expression  occurs  ti%ice  in  the  Constitution,  once 
in  reference  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
instance  it  is  declared  that  none  but  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  President,  and  again  in  reference  to  Senators, 
who  are  likewise  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Undtmbt- 
edly  the  expression  is  used  in  both  those  instances  in  tlic  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  amendment  now  before  us. 
A  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  cuurts  to  be  a  per- 
son who  was  bom  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  their  laws.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of  each  State  wcrc»  in  a  quali- 
*  Can^rtsttmal  Glthe,  39  Cong.,  i  Sess.,  jyftsHM.  May  33, 1866. 
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fied  soise  at  least,  aliens  to  one  another,  for  tiie  reason  that  the 
several  States  before  that  event  were  regarded  by  each  other 
as  independent  Govemmoits,  eadb  one  possessing  a  suf&dency 
of  so\'ereign  pow^  to  liable  it  to  claim  the  right  of  naturaliza- 
tion;  and,  undoubtedly,  each  one  of  them  possessed  for  itself 
the  right  of  naturalizing  fordgnra^  and  each  one,  also,  if  it  had 
seen  fit  so  to  exercise  its  so\'a%ign  power,  might  have  declared 
the  citizois  of  e\-er>-  other  State  to  be  aHais  in  reference  to 
itself.  With  a  view  to  {xevoit  such  confusion  and  disorder,  and 
to  put  the  citizens  of  the  se\-eral  States  on  an  equality  with  each 
other  as  to  all  fundamaital  ri^ts,  a  clause  vzs  introduced  in 
the  Constitution  declaring  tliat  "the  dtizms  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privil^es  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States." 

The  effect  of  this  dause  was  to  constitute  ipso  facto  the  dti* 
lens  of  each  one  of  the  original  States  dtizois  of  the  United 
States.  And  how  did  they  antecedoitly  become  dtizois  of  the 
se\-eral  States?  By  birth  or  by  naturalizatiott.  Tliey  became 
such  in  ^-irtue  of  national  law,  or  ratha  of  natural  law  which 
re<x)gnizes  persons  bom  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ever\-  coimtry 
as  bdng  subjects  or  dtizois  of  that  country.  Sadi  persons 
were,  therefore,  dtizois  of  the  United  States,  as  were  bora  in 
the  a)imtT>~  or  wc^e  made  such  by  naturalization :  and  tiie  Can- 
stitution  declares  that  thn-  are  aititied.  as  dtizens,  to  all  the 
pri\-ileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
They  are.  by  constitutional  rig^t.  oititkd  to  these  privikges 
and  immunities,  and  may  assert  this  ri^t  and  these  privQeges 
and  immunities^  and  ask  for  their  enfwcemoit  whenn-er  tbey 
go  within  the  limits  of  the  se\'«ral  States  <rf  the  Union.  .  .  . 

Now.  sir.  here  is  a  mass  of  privileges,  immunities^  and 
rtghrss  st.Nne  of  them  secured  by  the  secoid  section  of  the 
fourth  arride  of  the.ConstitutioD.  whidi  I  have  recited,  some 
by  the  &r?t  eight  amendments  of  the  Coostitnticn:  and  it  is  a 
face  irvll  worthy  oi  attentien  that  tiie  course  of  dedskn  of  ocr 
courts  a=d  the  preseit  settled  doctrine  is.  that  aH  these  immuni- 
ties. pri\'ile$es.  ri^ts.  thus  guarantied  by  the  CocKtitution  at 
Kcogahied  by  it.  are  secured  to  the  dtizen  soldy  as  a  dcbcQ  d 
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the  Uoited  States  and  as  a  part>'  in  their  courts.  They  do  not 
cerate  in  the  shghteat  degree  as  a  restraint  or  prohibition  upon 
State  legislation.  States  arc  not  affected  by  them,  and  it  has 
been  repeatedly  held  that  the  restriction  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution against  the  taking  of  private  propertx'  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation  is  not  a  restriction  upon  State 
legislation,  but  applies  only  to  the  legislation  of  Congress, 

Now,  sir,  there  is  no  power  ^ven  in  the  Constitution  to 
enforce  and  to  carry  out  any  of  these  guarantees.  'I'hey  are 
not  powers  granted  by  the  Constiturion  to  Congress,  and  of 
couis«  do  not  come  within  the  sweeping  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion authorizing  Congress  to  pass  all  lau-s  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  out  the  foregoing  or  granted  powers,  but  they 
Btand  simply  as  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution,  without 
power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  give  them  full  eflfect;  wliile 
at  the  same  time  the  States  are  not  restrained  from  \'iolating 
the  principles  embraced  in  them  except  by  their  own  local 
constitutions,  which  may  be  altered  from  year  to  year.  The 
great  object  of  the  first  section  of  this  amendment  is,  therefore, 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  States  and  compel  them  at  all  times 
to  rcsi>ecl  these  great  fundamental  guarantees.  How  will  it 
be  done  under  the  present  amendment?  As  I  have  remarked. 
they  are  not  (xiwcrs  granted  to  Congress,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessarj',  if  they  are  to  be  effectuated  and  enforced,  as  they 
assuredly  ought  to  be,  that  additional  power  should  be  gpvcn 
to  Congress  to  that  end.  This  is  done  by  the  fifth  section  of  this 
amendment,  which  declares  that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of 
this  article."  Here  is  a  direct  affirmative  delegation  of  power 
to  Congress  to  cany  out  all  the  principles  of  all  these  guaran- 
tees, a  power  not  found  in  the  Constitution. 

The  last  two  clauses  of  the  first  section  of  the  amendment 
disable  a  State  from  depriving  not  merely  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  but  any  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  from  deny- 
ing to  him  the  equal  protection  of  the  lan^s  of  the  State.  This 
abolishes  all  class  legislation  in  the  States  and  does  away  with 
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the  injustice  of  subjecting  one  caste  of  persons  to  a  code  not 
applicable  to  another.  It  prohibits  the  hanging  of  a  black  man 
for  ft  crime  for  which  the  white  man  is  not  to  be  hangi^.  It 
protects  the  black  man  in  his  fundamental  ri^ts  as  a  dtixen 
with  the  same  shield  which  it  throw's  over  the  white  man.  .  .  . 
As  I  have  alrcfldy  remarked,  section  one  is  a  restriction  upon 
the  States,  and  does  not,  of  itself,  confer  any  power  iipon 
Congress.  The  power  which  Congress  has,  under  this  amend- 
mcnt,  is  derived,  not  from  that  section,  but  from  the  fifth 
section,  which  gives  it  authority  to  pass  laws  which  are  appro- 
priate to  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  of  the  amendment. 
I  look  upon  the  first  section,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fifth,  as  very  important.  It  will,  if  adopted  by  the  States,  for- 
ever disable  every  one  of  them  from  passing  laws  trenching 
upon  those  fundamental  rights  and  privileges  which  pertain  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  persons  who  may  hap- 
pen to  be  within  their  jurisdiction. 


175.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment.^ 

ARTICLE   XIV 

Section  i.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  the>-  reside.  \o 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  cirizens  of  the  United  States:  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  taw;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  ctecutive  and 

'  This  amendment  went  Into  effect  July  18,  1868.  Revised  Stctukt  cj 
the  United  StaUs  (1878),  31. 
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judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thert-of.  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  btate, 
being  twent)'-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion, 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
zens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  mate  citizens  twenty* 
one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

SEtrnoN"  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative 
in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member 
of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress 
may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  dis- 
ability. 

Section-  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  pay- 
ment of  pensions  and  bounties  for  sen-ices  in  suppressing  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt 
or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  or  any  cl^m  for  the  loss  or  emancipation 
of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall 
be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
s^propriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 


CHAPTER  LVII 


THEORIES  AS  TO  TIIE  STATUS  OF  THE  STATES 


As  Congress  put  itself  more  directly  into  opposition  to  President  Jolm- 
son,  the  leaders  (cit  the  need  of  a  theory  respecting  the  statu*  of  the 
Southern  States  which  should  serve  as  a  sort  of  fulcnun  in  the  approach- 
big  contest.  At  first  the  radical  theories  of  Sumner  and  Ste^'cns  com- 
mended  thunsclvcs  to  the  average  politician  as  tittle  as  the  presidential 
theory.  In  the  effort  lo  find  safe  middle  ground,  the  Toint  Comrr.ittge 
lormulalcd  ttie  loricitcd-rigfati  theory.   Ift  th{-  cascot 

inal 
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176.  The  StaU'Suicide  Theory  of  Charles  Sumner.^ 

...  It  is  true,  beyond  question,  that  the  Acts  of  Secession 
are  all  inoperative  and  void  against  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Though  matured  in  successive  conventions, 
sanctioned  in  \-arious  forms,  and  maintained  ever  since  by 
bloody  war,  these  acts  —  no  matter  by  what  name  they  may 
ue  called  —  are  all  equally  impotent  to  withdraw  an  acre  of 
territory  or  a  single  inhabitant  from  the  rightful  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  But  white  thus  impotent  against  the 
United  States,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  equally  impo- 
tent in  the  work  of  self-destniction.  Clearly,  the  Rebels,  by 
utmost  efforts,  could  not  impair  the  National  jurisdiction;  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  their  enmity  did  not  act  back  with 
fatal  rebound  upon  those  xtry  State  Rights  In  behalf  of  which 
they  commenced  their  treason.  .  .  . 

...  On  this  important  question  I  discard  all  theory, 
whether  it  be  of  State  suicide  or  State  forfeiture  or  State  abdi- 
cation, on  the  one  side,  or  of  State  rights,  unmortal  and  unim- 
peachable, on  the  other  side.  ...  It  is  enough,  that,  for  the 
time  being,  and  in  Ihe  ahsenu  0/  a  loyal  government,  they  can 
take  no  part  and  perform  no  function  tn  the  Union,  so  that  they 
cannoi  be  recognised  by  the  National  Government.  The  reason  is 
■  AllatUk  MonMy,  October,  1863,  Xll,  51S-26  passim. 
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plain.  There  are  in  these  States  no  local  functionaries  bound 
by  constitutional  oaths,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  are  no  constitu- 
tional functionaries;  and  since  the  State  government  is  neces- 
sarily composed  of  such  functionaries,  there  can  be  no  State 
govcrmnent.  .  .  .  Therefore  to  all  pretensions  in  behalf  of 
State  goveniments  in  the  Rebel  States  I  qipose  the  simple 
FACT,  that  for  the  time  being  no  such  governments  exist. 
The  broad  spaces  once  occupied  by  those  governments  are 
now  abandoned  and  vacated.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  enough  that  the  Rebel  States  be  declared  vacated, 
as  in  fad  they  arc,  by  all  local  government  which  we  are  bound 
to  recognize,  so  that  the  way  is  open  to  the  exercise  of  a  right- 
ful jurisdiction. 

And  here  the  question  occurs,  How  shall  this  rightful  juris- 
dicdon  be  established  in  the  vacated  States?  Sohm  there  are, 
so  impassioned  for  State  rights,  and  so  anxious  for  forms  even 
at  the  expense  of  substance,  that  they  in^st  upon  the  instant 
restoration  of  the  old  State  governments  in  all  their  parts, 
through  the  agency  of  loyal  citizens,  who  meanwhile  must  be 
protected  in  this  work  of  restoration.  But,  assuming  that  all 
this  is  practicable,  as  it  clearly  is  not,  it  attributes  to  the  loyal 
citizens  of  a  Rebel  State,  however  few  in  numbers,  —  it  may 
be  an  insignificant  minorit>",  —  a  power  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  received  principle  of  popular  government,  that  the 
majority  must  rule.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  new  governments  can  all  be  organized  by  Con- 
gress, which  is  the  natural  guardian  of  people  without  any 
immediate  govcrmnent,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Constitution  of  tlic  United  States.  Indeed,  with  the  State 
governments  already  vacated  by  rebellion,  the  Constitution 
becomes,  for  the  time,  the  supreme  and  only  law,  binding  alike 
on  President  and  Congress,  ao  that  neither  can  establish  any 
law  or  institution  incompatible  with  it.  And  the  whole  Rebel 
region,  deprived  of  all  local  government,  lapses  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  precisely  as  any  other 
territory;  or,  in  other  words,  the  lifting  of  the  local  go^'cm- 
ments  Ica^'es  the  whole  vast  region  without  any  other  govern- 
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ment  than  Cocgrcss,  unless  the  President  should  undertake  to 
govern  it  bj'  military  pt>wer.  .  .  . 

If  we  look  at  the  origin  of  this  power  in  Congress,  we  shall 
find  that  it  comes  from  three  distinct  fountains,  any  one  of 
which  is  ample  to  supply  it.  .  .  . 

First.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  ex  ttecessiiate  rei,  Con- 
gress must  have  jurisdiction  over  every  portion  of  the  United 
States  where  there  is  nc  other  gowrnmeni;  and  since  in  the 
present  case  there  is  no  other  government,  the  whole  region 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  This  jurisdiction  .  .  . 
can  be  questioned  only  in  the  name  of  the  local  government; 
but  since  this  government  has  disappeared  in  the  Rebel  States, 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  is  uninterrupted  there.  The  whole 
broad  Rebel  region  is  tabula  rasa,  or  "a  clean  slate,"  where 
Congress,  imder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may 
write  the  laws.  .  .  . 

Secondly.  This  jurisdiction  may  also  be  derived  from  the 
Rights  oj  War,  which  surely  are  not  less  abundant  for  Congress 
than  for  the  President.  ...  It  is  Congress  that  conquers; 
and  the  same  authorit>'  that  conquers  miist  govern.  .  .  . 

Thirdly.  But  there  is  another  source  for  this  jurisdiction 
which  is  common  alike  to  Congress  and  the  President.  It  wffl 
be  found  in  the  constitutional  provision,  that  "the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion.'*  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  When  a  State  fails  to  maintain  a  republican  gov- 
ment  with  officers  sworn  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  it  ceases  to  be  a  constitutional  State.  The  very 
case  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  has  arrived,  and  the 
National  Government  is  invested  with  plenary  powers, 
whether  of  peace  or  war.  .  .  . 
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177.  The  Conquered- Prooittce  Theory  0}  Thaddeus  Stevens.^ 

The  President  assumes,  what  no  one  doubts,  that  the  late 
rebel  States  have  lost  their  constitutional  relations  to  the 
*  Bvcembcr  18,  1865.  Congresnonal  Glebe,  35  Cdng., :  SttS-,  7a. 
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Union,  and  are  incapable  of  representation  in  Congress,  except 
by  iHTmission  of  the  Government.  It  matters  but  little,  with 
this  admJsHon,  whether  you  call  tbem  States  out  of  the  Union, 
and  now  conquered  territories,  or  assert  that  because  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  them  to  do  what  they  did  do,  that  they  are 
therefore  only  dead  as  to  all  national  and  political  action,  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  Goveromcnt  shall  breathe  into  them 
the  breath  of  life  anew  and  permit  them  to  occupy  their  former 
position.  In  other  words,  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  Union, 
but  are  only  dead  carcasses  l>'ing  within  the  Union.  In  «thcr 
case,  it  is  ver>'  plain  that  it  rcquiies  the  action  of  Congress  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  State  govermnent  and  send  representa- 
tives to  Congress.  Nobody.  I  believe,  pretends  that  with  their 
old  constitutions  and  frames  of  government  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  claim  their  old  rights  under  the  Constitution.  They 
have  torn  their  constitutional  States  Into  atoms,  and  built  on 
their  foundations  fabrics  of  a  totally  different  character.  Dead 
men  cannot  raise  themselves.  Dead  States  cannot  restore  their 
existence  "as  it  was."  Whose  especial  duty  is  it  to  do  it?  In 
whom  does  the  Constitution  place  the  power?  Xot  in  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  Government,  for  it  only  adjudicates  and  does  not 
prescribe  laws.  Not  in  the  Executive,  for  he  only  excaites  and 
cannot  make  laws.  Not  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
armies,  for  he  can  only  hold  them  under  mihtary  rule  until  the 
sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  conqueror  shall  give  them 
law.  Unless  the  law  of  nations  is  a  dead  letter,  the  late  war 
between  two  acknowledged  hcHigerents  severed  their  original 
compacts  and  broke  all  the  tics  that  bound  them  together .  The 
future  condition  of  the  conquered  power  depends  on  the  will 
(rf  the  conqueror.  They  must  come  in  as  new  states  or  remain 
as  conquered  provinces.  Congress  ...  is  the  only  power  that 
can  act  in  the  matter.  .  .  , 
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178.  The  Doctrine  of  PorfeiUd  Rights* 

At  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  therefore,  the  people  M  the 
rebellious  States  were  found,  as  the  President  ejq>n;sses  it, 
"deprived  of  ail  civil  government." 

Under  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  plaialy  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  enforce  existing  national  laws,  and  to  establish, 
as  far  as  be  could,  such  a  system  of  government  as  might  be 
proWded  for  by  existing  national  statutes.  As  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  victorious  army,  it  was  his  duty,  under  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  army  r^ulations,  to  restore  order,  to  preserve 
property,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  violence  from  any 
quarter  until  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  their  gov- 
ernment. He  might,  as  President,  assemble  Congress  and  sub- 
mit tlie  whole  matter  to  the  law-making  power;  or  he  might 
continue  military  superviaon  and  control  until  Congress 
should  assemble  on  its  regular  appointed  day.  Selecting  the 
latter  alternative,  he  proceeded,  by  virtue  of  his  power  as 
commander-in-chief,  to  appoint  proWsional  governors  over  the 
revolted  States.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide  upon 
the  nature  or  effect  of  any  system  of  go\'emment  which  the 
people  of  these  States  might  see  fit  to  adopt.  This  power  is 
lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  branch  of  the  government  in  which  is  vested  the 
authorit>'  to  fix  the  political  relations  of  the  States  to  the 
Union,  whose  dut>"  it  is  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  to  protect  each  and  all  of  them  against 
foreign  or  domestic  violence,  and  against  each  other.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  various  acts  of  the  Prewdent  in 
relation  to  the  formation  of  local  governments  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary States,  and  the  conditions  imposed  by  him  upon  their 
action,  in  any  other  light  than  as  intimations  to  tlie  people  that, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he  would  consent  to  with- 
draw railitar)'  rule  just  in  proportion  as  the>'  should,  by  their 
acts,  manifest  a  disposition  to  prcser\-eorder  among  themsdi.-ea, 

'  Reporl  of  the  Joint  Committte  0*  ^"^'"^trucHon,  June  iS,  1S66,  vxn- 
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esublish  governments  denoting  loyaJty  to  the  Unloa,  and 
exhibit  a  settlwl  dftermination  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
leaving  with  the  law-making  power  to  fis  the  terms  of  their 
&nal  restoration  to  all  their  rights  and  privileges  as  States  of 
the  Union.  ... 

A  claim  for  the  immediate  admission  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  so-called  Conftderatu  Statca  has  been 
urged,  which  seems  to  your  committee  not  to  be  founded  dther 
in  reason  or  in  law,  and  which  cannot  be  passed  without  com- 
ment. Stated  in  a  few  words,  it  amounts  to  this:  That  inas- 
much as  the  lately  insurgent  States  had  no  legal  right  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  Union,  they  still  retain  their  positions 
as  States,  and  consequently  the  peoj^e  thereof  have  a  right  to 
immediate  representation  in  Congress  without  the  imposition 
of  any  conditions  whatever;  and  further,  that  until  such  admis- 
I  sion  Congress  has  no  right  to  tax  them  for  the  support  of  the 
government.  It  has  even  been  contended  that  until  such 
adnussion  all  legislation  affecting  their  interests  is,  if  not 
unconstitutional,  at  least  unjustifiable  and  oppresave. 

It  is  believed  by  your  committee  that  all  these  propositions 
■  arc  not  only  wholly  untenable,  but,  if  admitted,  would  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  the  government. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  people  of  these  States, 
without  justification  or  excuse,  rose  in  insurrection  against  the 
United  States.  They  deliberately  abolished  their  State  gov- 
ernments so  far  as  the  same  connected  them  politically  with 
the  Union  as  members  thereof  under  the  Constitution.  They 
deliberately  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  establish  an  independent  government 
for  themselves.  .  .  . 

Whether  legally  and  constitutionally  or  not,  they  did,  in 
fact,  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  made  themselves  subjects 
of  another  government  of  their  own  creation.  And  they  only 
fielded  when,  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  wasting  war,  thfuy  were 
>mpcllcd  by  utter  exhaustion  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  this 
they  did,  not  willingly,  but  declaring  that  the}  yielded  because 
they  could  no  longer  resist,  affording  no  evidence  whatever  of 
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repentance  for  their  crime,  and  expressing  no  regret,  except  that 
they  had  no  longer  the  powtr  to  continue  the  desperate  struggle. 

It  cannot,  we  tMnk,  be  denied  by  any  one,  having  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  public  law,  that  the  war  thus  waged  H'as 
a  ci\il  war  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  people  nu^ng  it 
were  necessarily  subject  to  all  the  rules  which,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  control  a  contest  of  that  character,  and  to  all  the 
legitimate  consequences  following  it.  One  of  those  conse- 
quences was  that,  within  the  Uinits  prescribed  by  humanity, 
the  conquered  rebels  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  .  .  . 

Your  committee  do  not  dtem  it  cither  necessary  or  proper 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  late  Confederate  States  are 
still  States  of  this  Union,  or  can  ever  be  otherwise.  Granting 
tliis  profitless  abstraction  about  which  so  many  words  have 
been  wasted,  it  by  no  meatw  follows  that  the  people  of  those 
States  may  not  place  themselves  In  a  condition  to  abrogate  the 
powers  and  privileges  incident  to  a  Stale  of  the  Uruon,  and 
derive  themselves  of  all  pretence  of  right  to  exercise  those 
powers  and  enjoy  those  pri\ileges.  A  State  within  the  Union 
has  obligations  to  di.scharge  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  ]t  must 
submit  to  federal  laws  and  uphold  federal  authority.  It  must 
have  a  government  republican  in  form,  under  and  by  which 
it  is  coimectcd  with  the  general  government,  and  through 
which  it  can  discharge  its  ubligations.  It  is  more  than  idle, 
it  is  mockerj',  to  contend  that  a  people  who  have  thrown  of? 
their  allegiance,  destroyed  the  local  government  which  bound 
their  States  to  the  Union  as  members  thereof,  defied  its  author- 
ity, refused  to  wecute  its  laws,  and  abrogated  every  pro\ision 
which  gave  them  political  rights  within  the  Union,  still  retain, 
through  all,  the  perfect  and  entire  right  to  resume,  at  their 
own  will  and  pleasure,  ail  their  privileges  within  the  Union, 
and  especially  to  participate  in  its  government,  and  to  control 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  To  admit  such  a  principle  for  one 
moment  would  be  to  declare  that  treason  is  alwaj-s  master  and 
lojalty  a  blunder.  Such  a  principle  is  void  by  its  ver>'  nature 
and  essence,  because  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  govera- 
mcnt,  and  fatal  to  its  very  exi«* 
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On  tbc  contrary,  we  assert  that  no  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  countrv'.  whether  in  State  or  Territor>'.  have  the  right, 
while  remaining  on  its  soil,  to  withdraw  from  or  reject  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  They  must  obey  its  la^^'s  as 
paramount,  and  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.  They  have  no. 
right  to  secede;  and  while  they  can  destroy  their  State  govern- 
ments, and  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Union,  so 
far  as  the  exercise  of  State  privileges  is  concerned,  they  cannot 
escape  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution, 
and  the  laws,  nor  impair  the  exercise  of  national  authority. 
The  Constitution,  it  will  be  observed,  docs  not  act  upon  States, 
as  such,  but  upon  the  people;  while,  therefore,  the  people  can- 
not escape  its  authority,  the  States  may,  through  the  act  o! 
their  people,  cease  to  exist  in  an  organized  form,  and  thus  dis- 
solve their  political  relations  with  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

179.  The  Supreme  Court  on  l/ie  Staius  oj  the  Slates} 

...  A  State,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a 
political  commumt>'  of  free  dtizens,  occupying  a  territor>'  of 
defined  boundaries,  and  organised  under  a  government  sanc- 
tioned and  limited  by  a  written  constitution,  and  established 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  .  .  . 

In  all  respects,  so  far  as  the  objects  could  be  accomplished 
by  ordinances  of  the  convention,  by  acts  of  the  Icffslature,  and 
by  votes  of  the  citizens,  the  relations  of  T^xas  to  the  Uniot^ 

were  hrokf;n  up.  and  nrw  rolntinns  fn  a  ney:  fovpmmfnl  wi-ic 
fflf:^^lll^h^^^l  for  them.    .    .    . 

.  Did  'IVxas.  in  consequence  of  these  acts,  cease  to  be  a  State? 
Or.  if  not,  did  the  State  cease  to  h.^  n.  mftnihcr  of  the  Union? 
It  is  nee<^|ffss  W  **'^''"^  at  length,  the  question  whether  thg 

rc-giiriJcd  by  herself  as  sufficient,  inconsistent  with  theConstitu- 

Thft    Ilai/in    r>f  tWf   '^.t^tf^i   rn^xr^r  ^-j^^   ^   purely   n.^^fi^-ial    an^ 

wriiirr.rjii-  Tc■\^\^<^t^     If  heyiin  .-Lmftj^g  the  Colonies,  ^^^  gTflW  ft"*" 
r""^™^"  ""fjt'"i   "-"'^-i'  fymxwthj^y,  Undred  principles, 
'  Texas  B.  While,  1868.  7  Wallace,  700. 
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ftimilar  interests,  and  geograpWcal  relations.  It  was  coafinned 
and  strengthonud  by  tke  neccssiDes  ot  war,  and  received  de- 
finite form,  and  character,  and  sanction  from  the  Articles  of 
ronfedera'^'';rn  i  Tty-tt^*-™  the  Union  was  solemnly  declared  to 
"be  peTpetiialJ^_/ftnd  when  these  Articles  were  found  to  be 
EcTothe  exigencies  of  the  country,  the  Constitution 
was  ordained  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union."  Xtisdiflicult  to 
convey  the  idea  of  indissoluble  unity  more  clearly  than  by 
these  words.  What  can  be  indissoluble  if  a  perpetual  Unim, 
made  more  perfect,  is  not? 

But  the  perpetuity*  and  indissolubility  of  the  Union,  bv  no. 
moans  implies  the  loss  of  di.stinct  and  JndiWdual  existence,  ql 
of  the  rifibt  of  self-government  bv  the  States.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Not  only  thyreforu  can  there  be  no  loss  olscpaiateand 
independent  autonomy  to  the  States,  through  their  union  and 
under  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that 
thepreser\'ation  of  theStates,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  gov- 
ernments, are  as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  National  government.  The  Constitution,  in  allof  itspro- 
viaons,  looks  to  an  indestructible  Union,  composed  of  inde- 
structible States.  .  .  . 

Considered  therefore  as  transacted  under  the  Constitution, 
the  grdiiiunce  ol  secession,  adopted  by  the  convention  ami  rati- 
fied by  a  majority  of  the  citizt^ns  of  Texas,  and  all  the  acts  of. 
her  k-Rislaturc  intended  to  yive  effect  to  that  ordinance,  were. 
absolutely  null.  Thcv  were  utterly  without  operation  in  law. 
The  obligations  of  the  State,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  of 
every  citizen  of  the  State,  as  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States, 
remained  perfect  and  unimpaired./ It  certainly  follows  that 
the  State  did  not  c^e  to  be  a  State,  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citi- 
zens  of  the  Urdony).  .  . 

Andit  isbj'  no  means  a  logical  conclusion,  from  thepremiscs 

which  we  have  endeavored  to  l^<^-■^^^lT<^l  th:.f  thMynvRmp^wi^al 

,  '•I'in*''^"^  'lf  TfK.at  in  th(>  r.ntnn  Ti-mn^nnri  Tn:;^t;^^,    OMif^- 

tions  often  remain  unimpaired,  while  idations  arc  greatly: 
changed.  (The  obligations  of  allc<"  "w  Sta* 
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obedience  to  her  laws,  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  are  binding  upon  all  citizens,  whether  faithful 
or  unfaithful  to  them ;  but  the  relations  which  subsist  while 
these  obhgations  are  performed,  arc  essentially  different  from 
tHosc  which  ansc  when  thoy  are  disrcgrLrdcd  and  set  at  nought. ) 
And  the  same  must  necessarily  be  true  of  thj^-obligatiuns  ana 
relations  of  States  and  citizens  to  the  UnionC  No  one  has  been 
'bold  enough  to  contend  that,  while  Texas  wis  controlled  by 
rA  government  hostiJc  to  the  United  States,  and  in  affiliation 
'with  a  hostile  confederation,  waging  war  upon  the  United 
States,  senators  chosen  by  hei  legislature,  or  representatives 
elected  by  her  citizens,  were  cntiticd  to  seats  in  Congressi  or 
^that  any  suit,  instituted  in  her  name,  could  be  cntertaintfd  in 
'this  court.  All  admit  that,  during  this  condition  of  ci\il  war, 
the  rights  of  the  State  as  a  member,  and  of  her  people  as  citi- 
zens uf  the  Union,  were  susi»ended.    The  government  and  the 

citizens   of   the  Stnte,    n-fii^inp    in   r(fnpii?ir>    tlu-Jr    rnn^tihi-   — 


The  policy  of  the  radical  leaders  wlio  dominated  Coagres8  after 
eleciioiis  ol  iS66  has  been  well  characterized  as  "thoroii^."_UwTrj2Hti2 
;  were  lu  assert  tBcciivfly  llic  coniryl  of  ('nr.gTP'i'i  nvcr  [hy  Pr.-^iiti-nr. 


and.disrggarriinR  thfpovcmmi-nts-.vhirli  ht;  li,-»i  n-.-^yniyj  i!  i.i  r.-..rj--ii;;Ti>, 
ithi-rn  Siaus  on  thr-  l>;i -,i>  .if  m-jrf>  sulTraj^e.(Th<;  fint  nhjiTt  wjs 
attained  by  the  Tenure  of  Ufiicc  Act  and  by  the  piwiskm  in  the  Appro- 
priation Act  which  torbiide  the  Rreaident  to  issue  roilitury  orders  except 
through  the  general  of  llie  armyJ  The  dlhcr  purpose  was  accomplished 
by  the  three  Reconat  rue  Lion  Ans  pf  ^larch  j.  .March  ii,  ana  iiuv  it. 
All  were  pawcri  over  tftc  I'rc^idi-nt's  veto.  The  brond  constitutional 
grotiii(l;«  up«tn  which  the  Prc:sidcnt  ttaiicd  his  opposition  arc  stated  in 
failoning  passages  from  his  messages. 


iSo.  Velo  Afcssage  of  if  arch  2,  1867} 


1 


.  and  assert^H 
within  tfae^l 


The  bill  places  all  the  people  of  the  ten  States  therdn  nanied 

<y  under  the  absolute  domination  of  miUtary  rulers;  and  the 
preamble  undertakes  to  give  the  reason  upon  which  tlw 
measure  U  based  and  the  ground  upon  ivliich  it  is  justified,  /it 
J^ Lt    .  declares  that  there  exists  in  those  States  no  legal  govcmmenls 
ifl     nWnd  no  adequate  protection  for  life  or  property,  and 
- 1   lOv    fhe  necessity  of  enforcing  peace  and  good  order  with 
.^V    A        limits.  J.  . 
Or  aV  '^^       •  ^*'"^^^'"'  would  seem  to  show  upon  its  face  that 

I '      T       /    the  establishment  of  peace  and  good  order  is  not  its  real  object. 
V      £^*       The  fifth  s^ytion  d(^rbr/>c  *hr>t  th»  ^t^^v,^^  wH^,^^  <hall 
.        yP  c^^sR  to  ■^fpt""''^'^ '"  ^"V  '^'■-■'-  '->■-■"  .•^:r>..;»  °^.°ntr  rhnll  hiivf 

(Iv  h^ppnt^pfl.  These  events  arc,  first,  the  selection  of  delegates  Co 

M  a  State  convention  by  an  election  at  whirh  nram^  Rball  Iw 

^  allnwt-d  to  voti,-:  st-cond.  information  of  a  State  constitution 

hy  ih,-f;^.nv^>ni^.-..>  t^f)  tIi;^^  - '^*^''^i  the  Jiist^rtion  into  the  State 
rnn^^^tyrinn  nf  a  prnvidfin  tthirh  wJll  sefurP  thy  rjgbt  of  votini! 
at  all  elections  fn  negmps  and  tn  jsuch  white  mcD  as  may  not 
'  K.ich4id»MU,.V/('^jt;{e5  ami  Papas  vjUk  Presidents, 
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be  disfranchised  for  rebellion  or  felony  j^fourtli,  the  submission 
jfl  the  fonstirurion  lor  ratilicanon  iBTnigroes  and  white  mgTi 
pot  di.sfr-inrhi<«fi.  anfj  jti  actaial  ratification  by  their  vote; 
fifth,  ^Jii"  qihmi!;^inn  nf  rhp  Sti-itf  constitution  to  Congress  for 
examination  and  approval.  flrTfl  ^^^  '^'•*"'*\  nppi-r.Yft)  of  it  by 
. that  bo|j^v :  sixth,  the  adoption  of  a  certajn  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constjtutiop  bv  a  vote  of  the  legislatTire  elected  under^ 
the  ne^^^  constitution:  seventh,  ihcadopli""  fttiHt'*"*  *"^'  "*'■"''"'' 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  utht;r  Stat 1 7;  tn  p^^^lf"  '*•  "  p'^^*"  "f -«->"* 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  .Ml  these  conditions  must 
be  fulfilled  before  the  j^eople  of  any  of  these  States  can  be 
relieved  from  the  bondage  of  military  domination;  but  when 
they  are  fultilicd,  then  immediately  the  pains  and  jienalties 
of  the  bill  are  to  cease,  no  matter  whether  tliere  be  pcaa-  and 
order  or  not^and  without  any  reference  to  the  security  of  life 
or  property^  The  excuse  given  for  the  biU  in  the  preamble  is 
admitted  by  the  bill  itself  not  to  be  real/VThe  military  rule 
which  it  establishes  is  plainly  to  be  used,  norfor  any  purpose 
of  order  or  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  but  solely  as  a  means 
of  coercing  the  people  into  the  adoption  of  principles  and 
measures  to  which  it  is  known  that  they  areopposed,  and  upon 
which  the*  have  an  undeniable  right  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment.  )  .  . 

.  .  .  H^e  we  the  power  to  establish  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion a  measure  like  this?  I  answer.  Certainly  not,  if  we  derive 
our  authority  from  the  Constitution  and  if  we  are  bound  by  the 
limitations  which  it  imposes. 

This  propoj;ition  is  pprfecjtly  clear,  that  no  branch  of  the 
fpf[pnd    f;nv^-rnin^'nt  — ^nf^nilivfi     Ifn'cih^jvp,    nr    jnrlirjnl  — 

can  have  anv  iust  powers  except;  those  which  it  der^vc^  through 
and  exercises  under  the  ory^ir  law  of  the  Union.  Outside  of 
the  Constitution  we  have  no  legal  authority  more  than  private 
citizens,  and  within  it  we  have  only  so  much  as  that  instrument 
^vcs  us.  This  broad  principle  limits  all  our  functions  and  ap- 
plies to  all  subjects.  It  protects  not  only  the  citizens  of  States 
which  are  within  the  Union,  but  it  shields  every  human  being 
who  comes  or  is  brought  under  our  jurisdiction.  We  have  no 
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right  to  do  in  one  place  more  than  in  another  ttiat  which  the 

Constitution  says  we  shall  not  do  at  all.  Qi,  therefore,  the 

Southern  States  were  in  trutli  out  of  the  Union,  we  could  not 

trttit  thdr  people  in  a  way  which  the  fundamental  lav  forbi<k) 

pome  persons  assume  that  the  success  of  our  arms  in  crush- 

/a|/  *       ing  the  o^^Kisition  which  was  nuule  in  some  of  the  States  to 

SU       fi  the  execution  of  the  Fed«^  laws  reduced  those  States  and  all 

"     A  If     \  thar  pe<^le  —  the  innocent  as  wdl  as  tiie  guilty  —  to  the  con- 

ml    ill  i^^^*^  ^  vassalage  and  gave  us  a  power  over  tiiem  «iiidi  the 

Jr  ^\f    Constitution  does  not  bestow  or  d^ne  or  limit.   No  fallacy 

'   ipr  can  be  more  transparent  than  thj^  Our  \ictoTies  subjected 

J  «  the  insurgents  to  legal  obedience,  jfot  to  the  y^Ae  of  an  aita- 

trar>-  despotism.    Wlien  an  absf^te  soTeretgn  reduces  his 

ivbelHous  subjects,  he  may  deal  with  than  according  to  his 

pksLSUK^.  becaiise  he  had  that  power  before.  But  wben  a  fim- 

ired  monar>:h  puts  down  an  iasuirectHm,  he  must  still  gpwn 

acvXMvhns  to  law.  ... 

This  is  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  time  of  pe&oe.  There  is 
Dot  in  any  one  d  the  States  brm^t  mider  its  opcntioo  cither 
w:&r  or  insurrecticsi.  The  laws  of  the  States  and  <rf  the  Fedenl 
Oo\'erTnse£T  are  all  in  undistuTbcd  and  hanocoioas  cpeiatiaiL 
TV  vxcrts^  State  and  FcderaL  air  cpeo  and  in  the  fall  mrrrisr 
oc  tbsc  rcroer  irtbccrty.  Ovct  evey  State  canpnaed  in  tliese 
£ve  ^~rr^^-  (Ssckts..  Sie,  Eberty.  azMi  pniperty  arc  seemed 
by  Snap  ^■■s  a=K*  Federal  laws^  aad  the  Xalirjal  Cccstxto- 
T30C  s  ri'irTwhere  ir:  Jccor  and  ever\iibgr  cieyed.  Vliat. 
:^::i.5?tbec-.T=>zccwiacitid5bCj»iMe»cs?  Thetrrieoithe 
1£2  arax^Kss  ibar  it  is  =:^oo«i  ~kr  tie  occe  *«>Tfr.i  gcrv- 
g-XiWEi '  rc  :bffiie  tcs  Seises..  It  i?  rrdteid  by  wiy  of  pcexadiie 
lii::  21:  tsoL  Scarr  g.  ^a.  ,  r:  ts  "ace  adnrsise  pn^acdGB  ior 
lEx  XTr:per:y"£E5:rr:b:fieScia=s^  mad  that  pefcceai^gwd 
cc-jsr  aii^iid  ^  tiss  =i:r:s»i.  Tbr  irsc  t*^?^  -K^aA  srxsts, 
iTrcnbnr  in>ar.  ibsse  rrcftsJs.  wiir:  ^^;:^*^^^  iht  wix  ix 
•:i.isrdjL.  iiT    s  Tiz!..  tit:  ~>?  narr  jjcT>ii:aai  tzmt  wiii 


cr  :,xtr  -t  g.'Mi.   'i—-  s  3« 
onmKO;  issirr-iiziat  —  anar  cc  these  cumst.  g-T*^  none  of 
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lese,  in  fact,  exist.  It  is  not  even  recited  that  any  sort  of  war 

or  insurrection  is  threatened.  Let  us  pause  here  to  consider, 
upon  this  quftstion  of  constitutional  law  and  'hf  pftffnr  Q^ 

J'rnnyri-^-^    -»  r«-,.i;iT  .l.-.-.^Ir.!.  .xi  tUf  C;iiprp.m<-  rniirf  ni  the-  TTnitM 

States  in  ex  parte  Milligaii.  ._— 

The  purpose  and  object  of  the  bill  —  thf!  yfTifT^il  infpnt 
ftliich  penades  it  ij()m  ly^ginnJng  t-r,  ^nH  —  k  in  i4i:.».r,-  f)^|. 


entire  struct^irc  and  character  of  the  Stati;  gftvpmmiT'f  ■•^'\  r^  - 
compel  them  by  force  to  the  adoption  of  organic  laws  and  reguj^ 
~  aatiuns  which  they  are  unwilliny  to  ju-t-i-pi  iflpft  to  ^lifin^^^elvtfp- 
'vJ'hc  negroes  have  not  asked  for  the  privilege  of  voting;  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have  no  idea  what  it  means.  This  bill  not  only 
thrusts  it  into  their  hands,  but  compels  them,  as  well  as  the 
whites,  to  use  it  in  a  particular  way]  If  they  do  not  form  a  con- 
stitution with  prescribed  articles  m  it  and  afterwards  elect  a 
I^Ltegislature  which  will  act  upon  certain  measures  in  a  prcsciibcd 
^E^ray ,  neither  blacks  nor  whites  can  be  relieved  from  the  slaver>' 
which  the  bill  imposes  upon  them.  Without  pauang  here  to 
consider  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  Africanizing  the  soutliera 
part  of  our  territory,  t  would  simply  ask  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  l;hat  ma-niffsf  well-known,  and  imiversally  acknow* 
ledged  ruleof  constitutional  law  which  declares  that  the  Federal" 
Hnvf^pment  has  no  iurisdJCtion^nrhnrin',  nr  power  yn  ry^i- 

Jfte  such  oi^ji^t-a  (r>r  ^r,y  ^t^t^  LT/.  force  the  right  of  suilrage 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  white  people  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
negroes  is  an  arbitrary  violation  of  this  prindpley . 

181.  Veto  Afessage  of  March  23,  j86y} 

This  bill  pro\*idcs  for  elections  in  the  ten  States  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  oriKinal  act  to  which  it  is  supple- 
mentary. Its  details  are  principally  directed  to  the  elections 
for  the  formation  of  the  State  constitutions,  but  by  the  sixth 
section  of  the  bill  "all  elections"  in  these  States  occurring 
while  the  ori^nal  act  remains  in  force  are  brought  within  its 
puniew.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  No  consideration  could  induce  me  to  give  my  approval 

*  RidurdiOD,  Mma^  and  Papers  of  the  Prendentt,  Vl,  S31-34  Postim, 
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to  such  an  election  law  for  any  purpose,  and  espedally  for  the 
grcAt  puiposc  oi  framing  the  constitution  of  a  State.  If  ever  the 
American  citizen  should  be  left  to  the  free  exerdse  of  his  own 
judgment  it  is  when  he  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  forming  the 
fundamental  law  under  which  he  is  to  live.  That  work  is  his 
work,  and  it  can  not  ]>roperLy  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.  AU 
this  i^slation  proceeds  upon  the  contrary  assumption  that  the 
people  of  each  of  these  States  shall  have  no  constitutioo  except 
such  as  may  be  arbitrarily  dictated  by  Congress  and  formed 
imder  the  restraint  of  military  rule.  A  plain  statement  of  fa 
makes  this  evident. 

In  all  these  States  there  arc  existing  constitutions,  framed  in 
the  accustomed  way  by  the  people.  Congress,  howe\'er,  de- 
clares that  these  constitutions  are  not  "loj-al  and  republican," 
and  requires  the  people  to  form  them  anew.  Hliat,  then,  in  the 
opinion  of  Congress,  is  necessar>'  to  make  the  constitution  of  a 
State  *'lo>'al  and  republican"?  The  original  act  answers  the 
question:  It  is  universal  negro  suffrage  —  a  question  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  leaves  exclusively  to  the  States  them- 
selves. All  this  legislative  machiner>'  of  martial  law,  imlitar)' 
coerdon,  and  political  disfranchisement  is  avowedly  for  that 
purpose  and  none  other.  The  existing  constitutions  of  the  ten 
States  conform  to  the  acknowledged  standards  of  loyalty  and 
republicanism.  Indeed,  if  there  are  degrees  in  republican  forms 
of  government,  their  constitutions  are  more  republican  now 
than  when  these  States,  four  of  which  were  members  oi  the 
original  thirteen,  first  became  members  of  the  Union. 

Congress  does  not  now  dtnnand  that  a  sin^e  provision  of 
their  constitution  be  changed  except  such  as  OMifine  suffrage  to 
the  white  population.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  these  pro- 
\Tsions  dn  not  conform  to  the  standard  of  republicanism  which 
Congress  seeks  to  establish.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  original 
act,  which  declares  "such  constitution  shall  pro\-idc  that  the 
elective  franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  perscms  as  have 
the  qualifications  herein  stated  for  electors  of  delegates."  What 
class  of  persons  is  here  meant  dearly  appesxs  in  the  same  sec- 
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don;  that  is  to  say,  "the  male  dtizeos  of  said  State  21  years  old 
and  upward,  oX  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition, 
who  have  been  resident  in  said  State  for  one  year  previous  to 
the  day  of  such  election." 

Without  the»e  provi^ons  no  constitution  which  can  be 
framed  in  any  one  of  the  ten  Slates  will  be  of  any  avail  with 
Congress.  This,  then,  is  the  test  of  what  the  constitution  of  a 
State  of  this  Union  must  contain  to  make  it  republican.  Meas- 
ured by  such  a  standard,  how  few  of  the  States  now  composing 
the  Union  have  repubUcan  jonstitutionsi  If  in  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  guaranty  that  Congress  shall  secure  to  every 
State  a  repubhcaji  fonn  of  government  universal  suiTrage  for 
blacks  as  well  as  whites  is  a  sin€  qua  non,  the  work  of  recon- 
struction niay  as  well  bt^in  in  Ohio  as  in  Vir^nia,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  in  North  Carolina.  .  .  . 

182.  Veto  Message  of  July  I Q,  186?.^ 

The  veto  of  the  original  bill  of  the  ad  of  March  was  based  on 
two  distinct  grounds  —  the  interference  of  Congress  in  matters 
strictly  appertaining  to  the  rcser^'od  powers  o!  the  States  and 
the  establiihment  of  military  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  citizens 
in  time  of  peace.  The  impartial  reader  of  that  message  will 
understand  that  all  that  it  contains  with  respect  to  military 
despotism  and  martial  law  has  reference  especially  to  the  fear- 
ful powci  conferred  on  tlie  district  commanders  to  displace  the 
criminal  courts  and  assume  jurisdiction  to  try  and  to  punish  by 
military  boards;  that,  potentially,  the  susj^ension  of  the  ftabeas 
corpus  was  martial  law  and  mihtary  despotism.  The  act  now 
before  me  not  only  declares  that  the  intent  was  to  confer  such 
military  authority,  but  also  to  confer  unlimited  military  au- 
thority over  all  the  other  courts  of  the  State  and  over  all  the 
officers  of  the  State  —  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Not 
content  with  the  general  grant  of  power.  Congress,  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  this  bill,  specifically  ^ves  to  each  militar>'  com- 
mander the  power  "  to  suspend  or  remove  from  ofiice,  or  from 
the  performance  of  official  duties  and  the  exercise  of  official 
I  '  VSch&rdaoa,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presid£nts,vi,$i7-44  passim. 
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powers,  any  officer  or  person  holding  or  exercising,  or  professing 
to  hold  or  exercise,  any  ci\Tl  or  military  office  or  duty  in  such 
district  under  any  power,  election,  appointment,  or  authority 
derived  from,  or  granted  by,  or  claimed  imder  any  so-called 
State,  or  the  government  thereof,  or  any  monicipa]  or  other 
division  thereof." 

A  power  that  hitherto  all  the  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  acting  in  concert  or  separately,  have  not  dared  to 
exercise  is  here  attempted  to  be  conferred  on  a  subordinate 
xmUtar>'  officer.  To  him,  as  a  military  officer  of  tlie  Federal 
Government,  is  given  the  power,  supported  by  "a  sufficient 
military'  force,"  to  remove  e\'ery  civil  officer  of  the  State.  What 
next  ?  The  district  commander,  who  has  thus  displaced  the  dvil 
officer,  is  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the  detail  of  an 
officer  or  soldier  of  the  Army,  or  by  the  appointment  of  "soin« 
other  person."  .  .  . 

The  clear  intent  of  this  section  is  that  the  officer  or  soldier 
detailed  to  fill  a  civil  oiEce  must  execute  its  duties  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  State.  .  .  . 

A  singular  contradiction  is  apparent  here.  Congress  declares 
these  local  State  governments  to  be  illegal  governments,  and 
then  provides  that  these  illegal  governments  shall  be  carried  on 
by  Federal  officers,  who  are  to  perform  the  very  duties  imposed 
on  its  own  officers  by  this  illegal  State  authority.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  novel  spectacle  if  Congress  should  attempt  to  carry 
on  a  legal  State  government  by  the  agencj'  of  its  own  officers. 
It  b  yet  more  strange  that  Congress  attempts  to  sustain  and 
carr>'  on  an  ^gai  State  government  by  the  same  Federal 
agency.  .  .  . 

This  bill  and  the  acts  to  which  it  is  supplementary  arc  ^ 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  these  ten  communities  arc 
not  States  and  that  their  existing  governments  are  not  legal. 
Throughout  the  legislation  upon  this  subject  the>'  are  called 
"  rebel  States,*'  and  in  this  particular  bill  thc>-  arc  denominated 
"so-called  States."  and  the  vice  of  illegality  is  declared  to 
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is  now  too  late  to  say  that  these  ten  political  communities  are 
not  States  of  the  Union.  Declarations  to  the  contrary  made  in 
^these  three  acts  arc  contradicted  again  and  again  by  repeated 
acts  of  le^slation  enacted  by  Coi^grcss  from  the  year  1&61  to 
the  year  1867. 

Uuiing  that  period,  while  these  States  were  in  actual  lebel- 
lion,  and  after  that  rebellion  was  brou^t  to  a  close,  they  have 
been  again  and  again  recognized  as  States  of  the  Union.  Re- 
presentation has  been  apportioned  to  them  asStates.  They  have 
■been  divided  into  judicial  distritts  for  the  holding  of  district 
*and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  States  of  the  Union 
only  can  be  districted.  The  last  act  <m  this  subject  was  passed 
July  23,  i865.  by  whic}i  every  one  of  these  ten  States  was 
arranged  into  districts  and  circuits. 

They  have  been  called  upon  by  Congress  to  act  through  their 
le^slatures  upon  at  least  two  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
.of  the  United  States.  As  States  they  have  ratified  one  amend- 
ment, which  required  the  vote  of  twenty-se\'cn  States  of  the 
thirt}'-sii  then  composing  the  Union.  When  the  requisite 
Ltwcnty-seven  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  that  amendment  — 
'sc^'cn  of  which  votes  were  given  by  seven  of  these  ten  States  — 
It  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  slavery  was  declared  no  longer  to  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  If 
these  seven  States  were  not  legal  States  of  the  Union,  it  follows 
as  an  incntable  consequence  that  in  some  of  the  States  slavery 
yet  exists.  It  does  not  exist  in  these  seven  States,  for  they  have 
abolished  it  also  in  their  State  constitutions;  but  Kentucky  not 
having  done  so,  it  would  still  remain  in  that  State.  But,  in 
tnitli,  if  this  assumption  that  these  States  have  no  legal  Stale 
governments  be  true,  then  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  these 
illegal  govenuncnts  binds  no  one,  for  Congress  now  denies  to 
these  States  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  by  denying  to  them 
the  power  to  elect  a  legal  State  legislature,  or  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  an)'  purpose,  even  for  such  a  purpose  as  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  continuous  legislative  recognition.    The  in- 
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stances  dtcd,  however,  fall  far  short  of  all  that  might  be  ccum* 
erated.  Executive  recognition,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
frequent  and  unwavering.  The  same  may  be  saiU  as  to  judicial 
recognitioD  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
That  august  tribunal,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  administration 
of  its  duties  in  banc  and  upon  the  circuit,  has  never  failed 
to  recognize  these  ten  communities  as  legal  States  of  the 
Union.  .  .  . 

Within  a  peiiod  less  than  a  year  the  legislation  of  Congress 
has  attempted  to  strip  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  some  of  its  essential  powers.  The  Constitution  and 
the  oath  proWded  in  it  devolve  upon  the  President  the  power 
and  dut>'  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  The  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  carr>'  out  this  power,  gives  him  the  choice 
of  the  agents,  and  makes  them  subject  to  his  control  and  super- 
vision. But  in  the  execution  of  these  laws  the  constitutional 
obligation  upon  the  President  remains,  but  the  power  to  exer- 
cise that  constitutional  duty  is  effectually  taken  away.  The 
military  commander  is  as  to  the  power  of  appointment  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  President,  and  the  General  of  the  Aimy 
the  place  of  the  Senate;  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  assert  his  own  constitutional  power  may,  under 
pretense  of  law,  be  met  by  official  insubordination.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  these  military  officers,  looking  to  the  authoiity 
pven  by  these  laws  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, will  recognize  no  authority  but  the  commander  of  the 
district  and  the  General  of  tlic  Army. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  this  to  this  proposed 
legislation,  it  would  be  sufhcient.  Whilst  I  hold  the  chief 
executive  author!^  of  the  United  States,  whilst  the  obligation 
re^ls  upon  me  to  see  that  all  the  laws  are  fiuthfuUy  executed, 
1  tan  never  willingly  surrender  that  trust  or  the  powers  given 
for  its  execution.  .  .  * 
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CROFTER  LIX 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


DcBiNG  actual  recon&trucuaa,  tbe  Supreme  Court  showed  great  relua- 
ancc  lo  lukc  sidcb  in  ihc  [KjlitJcal  controversy.  It  was  even  arcuscil  of 
welcoming  technJcalitiea  to  avoid  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
cotiKiYSsional  reconstruction.  In  the  case  of  Alississipfu  r.  Johnson,  the 
Court  refused  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  work  of  tlic  radicals,  confining 
itself  strictly  to  the  question  whether  it  could  icstraio  the  Tresidenl  by 
injunction  [rom  carry'ing  out  any  act  of  Con^iress.  In  the  case  of  Texas  v. 
While,  decided  in  1868,  the  Supreme  Court  took  a  more  positive  attitude 
'  toward  tbe  issues  which  had  convulse<l  the  country.  While  the  Court  did 
not  pronounce  directly  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Rcconstniction 
Acts,  it  did  in  general  Justify  the  course  of  congressional  action,  (^tracts 
from  tbe  finl  part  of  the  decision  have  already  been  given  [No.  179). 

183.  Stale  0/  Mississippi  v,  ATtdrew  Johnson,  President.^ 

The  Cliief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court : 

A  motion  was  made,  some  da>-s  since,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  for  leave  to  file  a  bill  in  the  nante  of  the  State, 
pra>Tng  this  court  to  perpetually  cnjotn  and  restrain  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Stales,  and  E.  O.  C.  Oid.  gen- 
eral commanding  in  the  District  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
from  executing,  or  in  any  matmcr  carr>'ing  out,  certain  acts  of 
Congress  therein  named. 

The  acts  referred  to  are  those  of  March  ad,  and  March  23d, 
1867,  conuiioijy  known  as  the  Reconstruction  Acts. 

The  Attorney- General  objected  to  the  leave  asked  for,  upon 
the  ground  that  no  bilJ  which  makes  a  President  a  defendant, 
and  seeks  an  injunction  against  him  to  restrain  the  jx-rformance 
of  his  duties  as  President,  should  be  allowed  to  be  filed  in  this 
court. 

This  point  has  been  fully  argued,  and  we  will  now  dispose  of 
It. 

We  shall  limit  our  inquiry  to  the  question  presented  by  the 
objection,  without  expres.sing  any  opinion  on  the  broader  i.ssues 

^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1867.  4  Wallace,  475- 
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discussed  in  argiiment,  whether,  in  any  case,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  be  required,  by  the  process  of  this  court, 
to  perform  a  purely  ministerial  act  under  a  positive  law,  or  may 
be  held  amenable,  in  any  case,  otherwise  than  by  impeachment 
(or  crime. 

The  single  point  which  requires  consideration  Is  this:  Can  the 
President  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  carrying  into  effect 
an  act  of  Congress  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional? 

It  is  assumed  by  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  MissIssipiM, 
that  the  President,  in  the  execution  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts, 
is  requi]  ed  to  perform  a  mere  ministerial  duty.  In  this  assump- 
tion there  is,  we  think,  a  confounding  of  the  terms  ministerial 
and  executive,  which  are  by  no  means  equivalent  in  import. 

A  niinistctlal  duty,  the  performance  of  which  may,  in  proper 
cases,  be  required  of  the  head  of  a  department,  by  judicia] 
process,  is  one  in  respect  to  which  nothing  is  left  to  discrttion. 
It  is  a  simple,  definite  duty,  arising  under  conditions  admitted 
or  proved  to  exist,  and  imposed  by  law.  .  .  . 

Very  different  is  the  duty  of  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and 
among  these  laws  the  acts  named  in  the  bill.  By  the  first  of 
these  acts  he  is  required  to  assign  generals  to  command  in  the 
several  military  districts,  and  to  detail  sufficient  military  force 
to  enable  such  officers  to  discharge  their  duties  under  the  law. 
By  the  supplementary  acts,  other  duties  are  imposed  on  the 
several  commanding  generals,  and  these  duties  must  necessarily 
be  performed  under  the  supervision  of  the  President  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  duty  thus  imposed  on  the  President  is  in 
no  just  sense  ministerial.  It  is  purely  executive  and  political. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  performance  of  such  duties  by  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  justly  characterized,  in  the  language  of  Chid 
Justice  Marshall,  as  "an  absurd  and  excessive  extravagance." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  instance  before  us  the  interpositian  of 
the  court  is  not  sought  to  enforce  action  by  the  Ezecuti] 
under  constitutional  leg^lation,  but  to  restrain  such  i 
under  legislation  alltged  to  be  unconstitutional.  Bui 
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unable  to  perceive  that  this  citcumstance  takes  the  case  out 
o(  the  general  principles  which  forbid  judicial  intErfcrcncc  wth 
the  txxrdsc  of  Executive  discretion. 

It  was  admitted  in  the  argument  that  the  application  now 
lade  to  us  is  without  a  precedent;  and  this  is  of  much  weight 
'  against  it. 

Had  it  been  suppo»Kl  at  the  bar  that  this  court  woald,  in  any 
case,  interpose,  by  injunction,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an 
unconstitutional  act  of  Congress,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  applications  with  that  object  would  have  been  heretofore 
addressed  to  it. 

Occasions  have  not  been  wanting. 

The  constitutionaiity  of  the  act  foi  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  vehemently  denied.  It  made  important  and  permanent 
cfaaoges  in  the  relative  importance  of  States  and  sections,  and 
was  by  many  su]>posfd  to  be  pregnajil  with  disastrous  results 
to  large  interests  in  particular  States.  But  no  one  seems  to 
have  thought  of  an  application  for  an  injunction  against  the 
execution  of  the  act  by  the  President 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  upon  what  principle  the 
ilication  now  before  us  can  be  allowed  and  similar  applica- 
tions in  that  and  other  cases  have  been  denied. 

The  fact  that  no  such  application  was  ever  before  made  in 
any  case  indicates  the  general  judgment  of  the  profession  that 
no  such  application  should  be  entertained. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  Congiess  [the  courts?]  can 
interpose,  in  any  case,  to  restrain  the  enaciment  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional law;  and  yet  how  can  the  right  to  judiuai  interposi- 
tion to  prevent  such  on  enactment,  when  the  purpose  is  evident 
,  and  the  execution  of  that  purpose  certain,  be  distinguished,  in 
'  principle,  from  the  right  to  such  interposition  against  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  law  by  the  President  ? 

The  Congress  is  the  Ic^lative  department  of  the  govcrn- 

^.xnent;  the  President  is  the  executive  depcirtment.  Neither  can 

)e  restrained  in  its  action  by  the  judicial  department;  though 

ffformed,  are,  in  proper  cases,  subject 
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The  impropriety  o£  such  interference  will  be  clearly  seen 
upon  consideration  of  its  possible  consequences. 

Suppose  the  bill  died  and  the  injunction  prayed  for  allowed. 
If  the  President  refuse  obedience,  it  is  needless  to  observe  that 
the  caiirt  is  without  power  to  enforce  its  process.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  President  complies  with  the  order  of  the  court 
and  refuses  to  execute  the  acts  of  Congress,  is  it  not  clear  that 
a  colli^on  may  occur  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  government?  May  not  the  House  of 
Representatives  impeach  the  President  for  such  refusal?  And 
in  that  case  could  this  court  interfere,  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, thus  endangered  by  compliance  with  its  mandate,  and 
restrain  by  injunction  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment?  Would  the  strange  qxxtacle 
be  offered  to  the  public  world  of  an  attempt  by  this  court  to 
arrest  proceedings  in  that  court? 

These  questions  answer  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  a  State  may  file  an  original  bill  tn  this  court. 
And  it  may  be  true,  in  some  cases,  that  such  a  bill  may  be  filed 
against  the  United  States.  But  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  this 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  President  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties ;  and  that  no  such  bill  ought  to 
be  received  by  us.  .  .  . 

184.  StaU  of  Texas  v.  White.* 
The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 
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These  new  relations  imposed  new  duties  upon  the  United 
States.  The  first  was  that  of  suppressing  the  rebellion.  The 
next  was  that  of  re-establishing  the  broken  relations  of  the 
State  with  the  Union.  The  fust  of  these  dudes  lia\ing  been 
perfonned,  the  next  necessarily  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
National  government. 

The  authority  for  the  performance  of  the  first  had  been 
found  in  the  power  to  suppress  insurrection  and  carry  on  war; 
for  the  performance  of  the  second,  authority  was  deri^-ed  from 
■  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uoitcd  States,  1S68.  7  Wallace,  700. 
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the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  e\'er\'  State 
in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government.  The  latter, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  rebellion  which  involves  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State,  and  for  the  lime  exdudes  the  National  author- 
ity from  its  limits,  seems  to  be  a  noccssaT>'  complement  to  the 
former. 

Of  this,  the  case  of  Texas  furnishes  a  striking  iUustratiua. 
When  the  war  closed  there  was  no  government  in  the  State 
except  that  which  had  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  wag- 
ing war  against  the  United  States.  That  government  immedi- 
ately disappeared.  The  chief  functionaries  left  the  State. 
Many  of  the  subordinate  oHicials  followed  their  example. 
Legal  responsibilities  were  annulled  or  greatly  unpaired.  Jt 
was  inevitable  that  great  confusion  should  prevail.  If  order 
was  maintained,  it  was  where  the  good  sense  and  \-irtue  of  the 
citizens  gave  support  to  local  acting  magistrates,  or  sui>pliDd 
more  directly  the  needful  restraints. 

A  great  social  change  increased  the  difficult)'  of  the  situa- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  new  freemen  necessarily  became  part  of  the  people,  and 
tiiepec^lcstiil  constituted  the  State;  for  States  like  individuals 
retain  their  identity,  though  changed  to  some  extent  in  their 
constituent  elenents.  And  it  was  the  State,  thus  constituted, 
which  was  now  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee.  .  .  . 

But  the  power  to  carrj-  into  effect  the  clause  of  guarantee  is 
primarily  a  legislative  power,  and  resides  in  Congress.  ''  Under 
the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  it  rests  with  Congress 
to  decide  what  government  is  the  established  one  in  a  State. 
For,  as  the  United  States  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican 
government,  Congress  must  necessarily  decide  what  govern- 
ment is  ustabUshud  in  the  State,  before  itamdetermine  whether 
it  is  republican  or  not."  .  .  . 

The  action  of  the  President  must,  therefore,  be  coaiddered  as 
pro\-isional,  and,  in  that  light,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  Congress.  It  was  taken  after  the  term  of  the  38th  Congress 
had  expired.  The  39th  Congress,  which  assembled  in  Decern- 
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ber,  1865,  followed  by  the  40th  Congress,  which  met  in  March, 
1867,  proceeded,  after  long  deliberation,  to  adopt  various 
measiires  for  reorganization  and  restoration.  These  measures 
were  embodied  in  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
and  in  the  acts  known  as  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  which  have 
btim  so  far  carried  into  effect,  that  a  majority  of  the  States 
which  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  have  been  restored  to  their 
constitutional  relations,  luider  forms  of  government,  adjudged 
to  be  republican  by  Congress,  throu^  the  admisdoa  of  thdr 
*'  Senators  and  Representatives  into  the  councils  of  the  Union." 

Nothing  in  the  case  before  us  requires  the  court  to  pronoimce 
judgment  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  particular  provisioo 
of  these  acts. 

But  it  is  important  to  obser^x  that  these  acts  themselves 
show  that  the  governments,  which  had  been  established  and 
had  been  tn  actual  operation  under  executive  direction,  were 
recognized  by  Congress  as  provLsional,  as  existing,  and  as  cap- 
able of  continuance. 

By  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  the  first  of  the  series,  these  gov- 
enunents  were,  indeed,  pronounced  illegal  and  were  subjected 
to  miUtary  control,  and  were  declared  to  be  provisional  only; 
and  by  the  supplementary  act  of  July  19, 1867,  the  third  of  the 
seiies,  it  was  further  declared  that  it  was  tlie  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  act  of  March  2,  that  the  governments  then 
existing  were  not  legal  State  governments,  and  if  continued, 
were  to  be  continued  subject  to  the  mihtary  commanders  of  the 
respective  districts  and  to theparamountauthorit>'of  Congress. 
We  do  not  inquire  here  into  the  constitutionality  of  this  legis- 
larion  so  far  as  it  relates  to  miUtary  authority,  or  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  Congiess.  It  suflSces  to  say,  that  the  terms 
of  the  acts  necessarily  imply  recognition  of  actually  existing 
governments;  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  governments  thus 
recognized,  in  some  important  respects,  still  exist.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  LX 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

TiiE  struggle  between  the  President  and  Congrcfis  culmiiuitcd  io  the 
adoption  of  articles  of  impeachment  by  the  Home.  The  real  ^gnificance 
of  the  trial,  obscured  by  Lhe  technical  subtleties  of  the  maiugers  for  the 
ilouse  and  by  the  lengthy  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense, 
appears  most  dearly  io  the  opinions  rendered  by  individual  Senators. 
"nie  essential  points  ut  issue  aic  slated  temperately  by  Senator  Grimes. 
Senators  Wilson  and  FcsscnUcn  rcpicscnl  opposing  views  uf  the  uature 
of  impeachable  offenses. 

185.  OpittioH  0}  Senator  W'dson.^ 

High  misdemeanors  may  or  may  not  be  violations  of  the 
laws.  High  misdemeanors  may,  in  my  judgment,  be  misbe- 
havior in  office  detrimental  to  tite  interests  of  the  nation, 
dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  dishonoring  to  the 
government.  I  entxrrtaln  the  conviction  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  to  impose  the  high  duty  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  arraign  the  Chief  Magistrate  for  such 
misbehavior  in  office  as  injured,  dishonored,  or  endangered  the 
nation,  and  to  impose  upon  the  Senate  the  duty  of  trying,  con- 
victing, and  removing  the  Chief  Magistrate  proved  guilty  of 
such  misbehavior.  Believing  this  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
frameis  uf  the  Constitution  and  its  tnic  meaning:  believing 
that  the  ]>ower  should  be  exercised  whenever  the  security  of 
the  country  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  Imperativel}'  de- 
mand it;  and  believing  by  the  evidence  adduced  to  pro\*e  the 
charges  of  violating  the  Constitution  and  the  tenure-of-office 
act.  and  by  the  confessed  and  justified  acts  of  the  President, 
that  he  is  guilty  of  hij^  misdemeanors,  I  unhesitatingly  vote 
for  his  conviction  and  removal  from  his  high  ofHcc. 

The  President  is  charged  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  \'iolaling  the  Constitution  and  the  tenure -of -office  act 
in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Wat, 
*  Triai  ofAndrar  Joknson,  tn,  315-16. 
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and  in  appointing  Adjutant  General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim.  Tbe  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment 
of  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  and  the  violation  of  the  tenure- 
of-ufljce  act,  if  Mr.  Stanton  be  within  that  act,  stand  confessed 
and  justified  in  the  answer  of  the  President  to  the  charges  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  answer  of  the  President, 
without  any  other  evidence,  is  to  my  mind  concluaive  cvidenci' 
of  hh  guilt.  Upon  his  answer,  confessions,  assumptions,  and 
justifications  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  my  vote  of 
"guilt>'."  The  assumptions  of  power  put  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  defence  cannot  but  startle  and  alarm  all  men  who 
would  maintain  the  just  powers  of  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. Had  tlie  President  inadvertently  violated  the  ConAtitu- 
tion  and  the  laws;  had  he  pleaded  in  justification  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  I  might  have  hesitated 
to  vote  for  his  conviction.  But  he  claims  the  right  to  remove 
dvil  officers  and  appoint  others,  ad  interim,  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  If  that  claim  of  power  is  admitted  by  a  vote  of 
acquittal,  the  President  can  remove  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tens  of  thousands  of  civil  officers  with  their  millions  of 
compensation,  and  appoint  his  own  creatures  to  fill  their 
places  without  the  advnce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  thus 
nullify  that  pro\ision  of  the  Constitution  that  empowers  the 
Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  appointments. 

Kot  content  with  this  assumption  of  power,  the  President 
claims  tbe  right  to  pronounce  a  law  of  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional, to  refuse  to  execute  it,  although  he  is  sworn  to  do  50, 
and  to  openly  violate  it  with  a  view  of  testing  its  constitution- 
ality in  the  courts,  although  no  means  may  exist  for  months 
or  years  to  come,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  so 
violated  in  the  judicial  Iribunais  of  the  coimtry.  The  Preaadcnt 
claims  and  has  exercised  the  right  to  declare  Congress  an  un- 
constitutional body,  incapable  of  enacting  laws  or  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution;  to  hold  the  laws  in  abeyance; 
to  refuse  to  execute  them,  and  to  defiantly  violate  them  in 
order  to  test  their  constitutionality.  These  arc  the  posiiiona 
assumed  by  Andrew  Johnson.  These  assumptions,  if  admitted. 
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radically  change  the  character  of  our  government.  If  they  arc 
sustained  by  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  the  President  ceases  to  be 
tho  servant  of  the  law,  and  becomes  the  master  of  the  people; 
and  a  law-non-executing  power,  a  law-def>-ing  power,  a  law- 
breiLking  power  is  created  within  the  govcinment.  Instead  of 
an  exerutive  bound  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of 
Congress,  the  nation  has  an  executive  bound  only  to  execute 
the  laws  according  to  his  own  caprices,  whims,  and  sovereign 
pleasure.  Never  can  I  assent,  by  a  vote  of  acquittal,  to  execu- 
tive assiunptions  so  unconstitutional,  so  subversive  of  the 
government,  so  rc\"olutionary  in  their  scope  and  tendency. 
These  assumptions  will  introduce  into  our  constitutional  s}'S- 
tem,  into  our  government  of  nicely  adjusted  parts,  derange- 
ment, disorgaoizatioD,  and  anarchy.  .  .  . 

:86.  Opinion  of  Sencior  Fessendcn.^ 

The  power  of  impeachment  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
in  terms  so  general  as  to  occasion  great  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  offences  which  may  be  held  to  con- 
stitute crimes  or  misdemeanors  within  its  intent  and  mining. 
Some  contend,  and  with  great  force  of  argument,  both  upon 
piinciple  and  authority,  that  only  such  cringes  and  misde- 
meanors are  intended  as  are  subject  to  indictment  and  punish- 
ment as  a  wolation  of  some  known  law.  Others  contend  that 
anything  is  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  which  the  appointed  judges  choose  to  consider 
so;  and  they  argue  that  the  provision  was  left  indeftnite  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  offences  of  public  officers,  injuiious 
to  the  public  interest,  and  for  which  the  offender  ought  to  be 
removed,  cannot  be  accurately  defined  beforehand;  that  the 
remedy  provided  by  impeachment  is  of  a  political  character, 
and  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  unfaithful 
and  corrupt  officials.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  this  latter  construction  is  the  true  one,  it  m.ust  be  conceded 
that  the  power  thus  conferred  might  be  liable  to  very  great 
abuse,  especially  in  times  of  high  party  excitement,  when  the 
*  Triai  of  Andrew  Jeknton,  m,  19-30. 
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passions  of  the  people  are  infiamed  against  a  perverse  and 
obnoxious  public  officer.  If  so  it  is  a  power  to  be  exercised  with 
extreme  caution,  when  you  once  get  beyond  the  line  of  specific 
criminal  ofTcnces.  The  tenure  of  public  offices,  except  those  of 
judges,  is  so  Umited  b  this  country,  and  the  ability  to  change 
them  by  popular  suffrage  so  great,  that  Jt  would  seem  hardly 
worth  while  to  resort  to  so  harsh  a  rcn-.cdy,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  and  then  only  upon  clear  and  uoijuestionable  groundc. 
In  the  case  of  an  elective  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  and 
powerful  people,  living  under  a  wTittcn  Constitution,  there  \i 
much  more  at  stake  in  such  a  proceeding  than  the  fate  of  the 
individual.  The  office  of  President  is  one  of  the  great  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  government,  having  its  defined  powers, 
privileges,  and  duties;  as  essential  to  the  very  framework  of  the 
government  as  any  other,  and  to  be  touched  with  as  careful  a 
hand.  Anjiihing  which  conduces  lo  weaken  its  hold  uijon  the 
respect  of  the  people,  to  break  dowTi  the  barriers  which  sur- 
round it,  to  make  it  the  mere  sport  of  temporary  majorities, 
tends  to  the  great  injury  of  our  government,  and  inflicts  a  wound 
upon  constitutional  libcrt)'.  It  is  evident,  then,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  offence  for  which  a  Chief  Magistrate  is  removed 
from  office,  and  the  power  intrusted  to  him  by  the  people  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands,  and  especially  where  the  hands  which 
receive  it  are  to  be  the  same  which  take  it  from  him,  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  conunend  itself  at  once  to  the  minds  of  all 
right  thinking  men  as,  beyond  all  question,  an  adequate  cause. 
It  should  be  free  from  the  taint  of  party;  leave  no  reasonable 
ground  of  suspicion  upon  the  motives  of  those  who  inflict  the 
penalt>*,  and  address  itself  to  the  country  and  the  civilized 
world  as  a  measure  justly  called  for  by  the  gra\'ity  of  the  crime, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  puiuslimcnt.  Anything  less  than  this, 
especially  where  theoffcncc  is  one  not  defined  by  any  law,  wouM, 
in  my  judgment,  not  be  justified  by  a  calm  and  considerate  pub- 
lic opinion  as  a  cause  for  removal  of  a  President  of  the  Um'ted 
States.  And  its  ineNitable  tendency  would  be  to  shake  the  faith 
of  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  pcrmancoq'  of  our 
free  institutions.andthecapadty  of  man  for  self-government. ... 
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187.  Opinion  of  Senctor  Grimes.* 

The  first  question  presented  is.  is  Mr.  Stanton's  case  within 
the  pro\istons  of  the  tcnure-of -office  act  of  March  2,  1867? 

Ceitainly  it  is  not  within  the  body  of  the  first  section.  .  .  . 

The  plain  intent  of  the  pro\iso  to  the  first  section  is  to  pre- 
scribe a  tenure  for  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  different  from  the 
tenure  fixed  for  other  dvil  officers.  This  is  known  to  have  been 
done  on  account  of  the  marked  diiTeience  betv'eea  the  heads  of 
departments  and  all  other  officers,  which  made  it  desirable  and 
necessar)*  for  the  public  service  that  the  heads  of  departments 
should  go  out  of  office  with  tlie  President  by  whom  they  were 
appointed.  It  woidd,  indeed,  be  a  strange  result  of  the  law  if 
those  Secretaries  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  should  hold  by 
the  tenure  fixed  by  the  act  for  ordinary  ci\Tl  officers,  while  all 
the  other  Secretaries  should  liold  by  a  different  tenure;  lliat 
those  appointed  by  the  present  and  all  future  Presidents 
should  hold  only  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  may  have  been  appointed,  while  those  not  a4)pointcd  by 
him  should  hold  indefinitely;  and  this  under  a  law  which 
undertakes  to  define  the  tenure  of  all  the  Secretaries  who  are 
to  hold  their  offices  under  the  law.  I  cannot  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. My  opinion  is,  that  if  Mr.  Stanton's  tenure  of  office 
is  prescribed  by  this  law  at  all,  it  is  prescribed  to  him  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  under  and  by  force  of  the  proviso  to  the  first 
section ;  and  if  his  case  is  not  included  in  that  pro\*iso  it  is  not 
included  in  the  law  at  all. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  proviso  docs  not  include,  and 
was  not  intended  to  include,  Mr.  Stanton's  case.  It  is  not 
possible  to  apply  to  his  case  the  language  of  the  proviso  unless 
we  suppose  it  to  have  been  intended  to  legislate  him  out  of 
office;  a  conclusion,  I  consider^  wholly  inadmissible.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  during  his  first  term  of  office. 
He  cannot  hereafter  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
the  President  by  whom  he  was  appointed.   That  term  was 

S  before  the  law  was  passed.    The  proviso,  therefore 
*  Tmi  ff/  Andrew  Johnson,  m,  J31-38  pasJm. 
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cannot  have  been  intended  to  make  a  rule  for  his  case;  and  it  is 
shown  that  it  was  not  intended.  This  was  plainly  declared  in 
debate  by  the  conference  committee,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives,  when  the  proviso  was  introduced 
and  its  effect  explained.  The  meaning  and  eiTect  of  the  pro\*iso 
were  then  explained  and  understood  to  be  that  the  only  tenure 
of  the  Secretaries  pro\nded  for  by  this  law  was  a  tenure  to  end 
with  the  tenn  of  senice  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were 
a|jpointed,  and  as  this  new  tenure  could  not  include  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's case,  it  was  here  explicitly  declared  that  it  did  not  include 
it.  .  .  . 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  intent.  Admitting  that  the 
President  had  no  power  under  the  law  to  issue  the  order  to 
remove  Mr.  Stanton  and  appoint  General  Thomas  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  did  he  issue  those  orders 
with  a  manifest  intent  to  violate  the  laws  and  "the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  as  charged  in  the  articles,  or  did  he 

'  issue  them,  as  he  sa>'s  he  did,  witli  a  vien*  to  have  the  constitu- 
tionah'ty  of  the  tenurc-of-office  act  judicially  decided? 

It  is  apparent  to  my  mind  that  the  President  thoroughly 
believed  the  tenure-of -office  act  to  be  imconstituUona!  and 
void.  He  was  so  advised  by  ever)'  member  of  his  cabinet  when 

'the  bill  was  presented  to  him  for  his  approval  in  Februar>-, 
1867.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  put  before  us  and  made  legal  evidence  in  this  case 
the  message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate,  dated  December 
la,  1867.  In  that  message  the  Prc«dent  declared  — 

That  lenurc-of-office  law  did  not  pass  without  notice.  Like  other 
acls  it  was  sent  to  the  President  for  approval.  As  is  my  custom,  I 
submitted  its  consideration  to  my  cabinet  for  their  advice  upon 
the  question,  whether  1  should  approve  it  or  not.  It  wa£  a  grave 
question  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would  of  course  rely  most 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  .Attorney  General  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who 
had  once  been  Attorney  General.  Every  member  of  my  cabinet 
adnsed  me  that  the  proposedlaw  was  unconstitutional.  All  qwlce 
without  doubt  or  resen-ation,  but  Mr.  Stanton's  condemnation  of 
the  law  was  the  most  elaborate  and  emphatic.  He  referred  to  the 
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constiturional  provisions,  the  debates  in  Congress  —  especially  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  a  senator  —  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  usage  from  the  beginning  of  the 
government  throuf^  every  successive  administration,  all  concurring 
to  establish  the  right  of  removal  as  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  President,  To  all  these  he  added  the  weight  of  his  own  deliber- 
ate judgment,  and  advised  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  defend  the 
power  of  the  President  from  usurpation  and  to  veto  the  law.  .  .  . 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  President  advised  by  all  of  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  including  the  Attorney  General,  whose 
duty  it  is  n\adc  by  law  to  give  legal  ad\ncc  to  him,  including 
the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  also  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  an  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  under  a 
former  administration,  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1867.  was 
unconstitutional  and  void,  that  the  three  members  of  the 
cabinet  holding  over  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  were 
not  included  within  its  provisions,  and  that  it  was  desirable 
that  upon  some  proper  case  a  judicial  determination  on  the 
constttutionalit)'  of  the  law  should  be  obtained. 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  Chief  Justice 
Marshal],  the  act  of  1780,  creating  the  Department  of  War, 
was  intentionally  framed  "so  as  to  dearly  imply  the  power  of 
removal  to  be  solely  in  the  President,"  and  that  "as  the  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  it  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  full  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  le^Iature  on  this  important  part  of  the 
American  Constitution;"  when  it  is  rememhered  that  this 
construction  has  been  acquiesced  in  and  acted  on  by  every 
President  from  Washington  to  Johnson,  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  e\'ery  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  first  that  ever 
assembled  under  the  Constitution  down  to  the  39th;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  of  the  President's  cabinet  and  the 
most  eminent  counsellors  within  his  reach  adWsed  him  that 
the  preceding  Congresses,  the  past  Presidents  and  statesmen, 
and  Story  and  Kent  and  Thompson  and  Marshall  were  right 
in  their  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  3gth  Congress 
wrong,  is  it  strange  that  he  should  doubt  or  dispute  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  ten ure-of -office  act? 
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But  all  this  is  aside  from  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton's 
case  is  included  in  the  p^o\^sions  of  that  act.  U  it  was  not,  as  I 
think  it  clearly  was  not,  then  the  question  of  intent  is  not  in 
issue,  for  he  did  no  ujolawful  act.  If  it  was  included,  then  I  ask 
whether,  in  view  of  those  facts,  the  President's  guilty  intent 
to  do  an  unlax^'ful  act  "shines  with  such  a  clear  and  certain 
light"  as  to  justify,  to  require  us  to  pronounce  him  guiltj*  of 
a  high  constitutional  crime  or  misdemeanor?  .  .  . 

It  is  nut  denied,  I  think,  tlmt  the  constitutional  validity  of 
this  law  could  not  be  tested  before  the  courts  unless  a  case  was 
made  and  presented  to  them.  No  such  case  could  be  made 
unless  the  President  made  a  removal.  That  act  of  his  would 
necL*ssarily  bu  the  basis  oa  which  the  case  would  rest.  He  is 
sworn  to  '"preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  He  must  dtfend  it  against  all  encroach- 
ments from  whatever  quarter.  A  question  arose  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  as  to  their  relative 
powers  in  the  matter  of  removals  and  appointments  to  ofEce. 
That  question  was.  Does  the  Constitution  confer  on  the 
President  the  power  which  the  tenure^of-ofl5cc  act  seeks  to 
take  away?  It  was  a  question  manifestly  of  construction  and 
interpretation.  The  Constitution  has  provided  a  common 
arbiter  in  such  cases  of  controversy —  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Before  that  tribunal  can  take  jurisdiction 
a  remo\-aI  must  be  made.  The  President  attempted  to  gi\*c  the 
court  jurisdiction  in  that  way.  For  doing  so  he  is  impeached, 
and  for  the  reason,  as  the  managers  say,  that  — 

He  has  no  authority  under  the  Constitution,  or  by  any  law,  to 
enter  into  any  schemes  or  plans  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  validity 
of  the  laws  of  the  country,  either  judidally  or  otherwise. 

If  this  be  true,  then  if  the  two  houses  of  Congress  should 
pass  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  the  President's  veto  an  act 
depriving  the  President  of  the  right  to  exerdse  the  pardoning 
power,  and  he  should  exercise  that  power  nevertheless,  or  if 
he  should  exercise  it  only  in  a  single  case  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  consritutionality  of  the  law,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
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a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  and  impeachable  accordingly. 
The  managers'  theor>'  establishes  at  once  the  complete  su- 
premacy of  Congress  over  the  other  branches  of  govermnent. 
I  can  gjve  my  assent  to  no  such  doctrine. 

This  was  a  punitive  statute.  It  was  directed  against  the 
President  alone.  It  interfered  with  the  prerogatives  of  his 
d;epartmait  as  recognized  from  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  wrested  from  him  powers  which,  according  to  the 
le^ilativc  and  judicial  construction  of  So  years,  had  been 
bestowed  upon  hira  by  the  Constitution  itself.  In  my  opinion 
it  was  not  only  proper,  but  it  was  his  dutj'  to  cause  the  dis- 
puted question  to  be  determined  in  the  maimer  and  by  the 
tribunal  established  for  such  purposes.  This  government  can 
only  be  preserved  and  the  libcrt>*  of  the  people  maintained  by 
preserving  intact  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  it  —  legislative, 
executive,  judicial  —  alike.  I  am  no  convert  to  any  doctrine 
of  the  omnipotence  of  Congress.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  LXI 

JUDICIAL    INTERPRETATION    OF    THE    FOURTEENTH 

AMENDMENT 


In  these  notable  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  give  ut 
authoritative  inteiprcUlioi)  of  the  war  amcndioeDts.  Of  the  aationalizjog 
tendency  of  the  iv^t,  the  Court  was  wcJI  aware;  but  it  confessed  to  a  great 
reluctance  to  obliterate  the  main  features  of  the  federal  sy&tem.  Bclicvtng 
that  the  Court  bad  "always  held  with  a  steady  and  even  hand  the  bal- 
ance between  State  and  Federal  power,"  five  of  the  nine  judges  agreed  In 
giving  a  restrictive  interpretation  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
pertinent  facts  tn  the  cases  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

jS8.  SlaughterBouie Cases.^ 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivured  the  opinion  ol  the  Court:  — 

These  cases  are  brought  here  by  writs  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Lo\iisiana.  They  arise  out  of  the  eflforts  of 
the  butchers  of  New  Orleans  to  resist  the  Crescent  Citj*  Live- 
Stock  Landing  and  SLaughter-House  Company  in  the  exercise 
of  certain  powers  conferred  by  the  charter  which  created  it^ 
and  which  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  that  State.  .  .  . 

The  records  show  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  relied  upon,  and 
asserted  throughout  the  entire  cotirse  of  the  litigation  in  the 
State  courts,  that  the  grant  of  privileges  in  the  charter  of 
defendant,  which  they  were  contesting,  was  a  violation  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
articles  of  amendment  of  the  ConstttutioQ  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  jurisdiction  and  the  duty  of  this  court  to  re\-icw 
the  judgment  of  the  State  court  on  those  questions  is  clear  and 
imperative. 

The  statute  thus  assailed  as  unconstitutional  was  passed 
March  8,  1869,  and  is  entitled,  "An  act  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  to  locate  the  stock  landings  and 
slaughter-houses,  and  to  incorporate  the  Crescent  City  Liv&< 
Stock  Landing  and  Slaughter-House  Company.'* 

_'  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1S73.  16  Wallace,  j6. 
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The  first  section  forbids  the  landing  or  slaughtering  o{ 
animals  whose  6csh  is  intended  for  food,  within  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  other  parishes  and  boundaries  named  and  defined, 
or  the  keeping  or  establishing  any  slaughter-houses  or  abattoirs 
within  those  limits,  except  by  the  corporation  thereby  created, 
which  is  also  limited  tu  certain  places  afterwards  mentioned. 
Suitable  peoaltfea  are  enacted  for  violations  of  this  prohibition. 

The  second  section  designates  the  corpwators,  gives  the 
name  to  the  corporation,  and  confers  on  it  the  usual  corporate 
powers. 

The  third  and  fourth  sections  authorize  the  company  to 
establish  and  erect  within  certain  territorial  limits,  therein 
defined,  one  or  more  stock -yards,  stock-landings,  and  slaughter- 
houses, and  impose  upon  it  the  dut>'  of  erecting,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  June,  1869,  one  grand  slaughter-house  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  slaughtering  five  hundred  animals  per  day. 

It  declares  that  the  company,  after  it  shall  have  prepared 
all  the  necessary  buildings,  yards,  and  other  conveniences  for 
that  purpose,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
conducting  and  carr\'ing  on  the  live-stock  landing  and  slaugh- 
ter-house business  within  the  h'mits  and  pri\'ilege  granted  by 
the  act,  and  that  ail  such  animals  shall  be  landed  at  the  stock- 
landings  and  slaughtered  at  the  slaughter-houses  of  the  com- 
pany, and  nowhere  else.  Penalties  are  enacted  for  infractions 
of  this  provision,  and  prices  fixed  for  the  maximum  charges  of 
the  company  for  each  steamboat  and  for  each  animal  landed. 

Section  five  orders  the  closing  up  of  all  other  stxxJc- landings 
and  slaiighter-houses  after  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the  parishes 
of  Orleans,  Jcflerson,  and  St.  Bernard,  and  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  company  to  permit  any  person  to  slaughter  animals  in 
their  slaughter-houses  under  a  heavy  penalty  for  each  refusal. 
Another  section  fixes  a  limit  to  the  charges  to  be  made  by  the 
company  for  each  animal  so  slaughtered  in  their  building,  and 
another  prox-ides  for  an  inspection  of  all  animals  intended  to 
be  so  slaughtered,  by  an  officer  a[^intcd  by  tiie  governor  of 
the  State  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 

The  power  here  exercised  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  is, 
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in  its  essential  nature,  one  which  has  been,  up  to  the  present 
period  in  the  constitutional  history  of  this  country',  alwajrs 
conceded  to  belong  to  the  States,  however  it  may  now  be  ques- 
tioned in  some  of  its  details. 

"Unwholesome  trades,  slaughter-houses,  operations  offens- 
ive to  the  senses,  the  deposit  of  powder,  the  application  of 
steam-power  to  propel  cars,  the  building  nith  combustible 
materials,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  mayall,"sa\'s  Chancellor 
Kent,  "be  interdicted  by  law,  in  the  midst  of  dense  masses  of 
population,  on  the  general  and  rational  principle,  that  e\*ery 
person  ought  so  to  use  his  propert>*  as  not  to  injure  his  neigh- 
bors; and  that  private  interests  must  be  made  subservient  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  communit>'."  This  is  called  the 
police  power;  and  it  is  declared  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  perceive  and  realize  the  existoice  and  sources 
of  it  than  to  mark  its  boundaries^  or  prescribe  limits  to  its 
exercise. 

This  power  is,  and  must  be  from  its  very  nature,  inca^ble  of 
any  vca-y  exact  dehnition  or  limitation.  Upon  it  depends  the 
security  of  social  order,  the  life  and  health  of  the  citizen,  the 
comfort  of  an  existence  in  a  thickly  populated  community,  the 
enjo\'ment  of  private  and  social  life,  and  the  bene5dal  use  of 
propertj*.  .  .  . 

The  regulation  of  the  place  and  manner  of  conducting  the 
slaughtering  of  animals,  and  the  business  of  butchering  within 
a  dty,  and  the  inspection  of  the  animals  to  be  killed  for  meat, 
and  of  the  meat  aft«ih'ards,  are  among  the  most  necessary  and 
frequent  exercises  of  this  power.  It  is  not,  therefore,  needed 
that  we  should  seek  for  a  comprehensive  definition,  but  rather 
look  for  the  proper  source  of  its  exercise.  .  .  . 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  statute  under  con^eration  is 
^tly  framed  to  remove  from  the  more  densely  populated  part 
of  the  dty  the  noxious  slaughter-bouses,  and  large  and  oflcnsi\*e 
collections  of  animals  necessarily  inddent  to  the  slau^tei ing 
buuncss  of  a  large  dty,  and  to  locate  them  where  the  conven- 
ience, health,  and  comfort  of  the  people  require  tbe>'  shall  be 
located.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  means  adopted  by 
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the  act  for  this  purpose  are  appropriate,  are  stringent,  and 
effectual.  .  .  . 

Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  exclusive 
privilege  granted  by  this  charter  to  the  corporation  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiiaaa,  there  can  be  no  just 
exception  to  the  validity  of  the  statute.  And  in  this  respect  we 
are  not  able  to  see  that  these  privileges  are  especially  odious 
or  objectionable.  The  dut>-  imposed  as  a  consideration  for  the 
privilege  is  well  de&ned,  and  its  enforcement  well  guarded. 
The  prices  or  charges  to  be  made  by  the  company  are  limited 
by  the  statute,  and  we  are  not  advised  that  they  are  on  the 
whole  exorbitant  or  unjust.  .  .  . 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  established,  that  the 
authority  of  thu  legislature  of  Louisiana  tu  pass  the  present 
statute  is  ample,  unless  some  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  that  State  or  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  since 
the  date  of  the  deciaions  we  have  already  cited. 

If  any  such  restraint  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  constitution 
ol  the  State,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  having  neces- 
sarily passed  on  that  question,  it  would  not  be  open  to  review 
in  this  court. 

The  plaintiffs  in  error  accepting  this  issue,  allege  that  the 
statute  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  these  several  particulars :  — 

That  it  creates  an  involuntary  servitude  forbidden  by  the 
thirteenth  article  of  amendment; 

That  it  abridges  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States; 

That  it  denies  to  the  plaintiffs  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  and, 

That  it  deprives  them  of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the 
fourteenth  article  of  amendment. 

This  court  is  tiius  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  give  con- 
struction to  these  articles,  .  .  . 
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Twelve  articles  of  amendment  were  added  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  soon  after  the  original  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment imdcr  it  in  1 789.  Of  these  all  but  the  last  were  adopted 
so  soon  afterwards  as  to  justify  the  statement  that  they  were 
practically  contemporaneous  ^itfa  the  adoption  of  the  original; 
and  the  twelfth,  adopted  in  eighteen  hundred  and  three,  was 
so  nearly  so  as  to  have  become,  like  all  the  others,  historical 
and  of  another  age.  But  within  the  last  eight  years  three 
other  articles  of  amendment  of  vast  importance  have  been 
added  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  that  now  venerable  instru- 
ment. .  ,  . 

We  repeat,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  recapitulation  of  events, 
almost  too  recent  to  be  called  history-,  but  wliich  are  famiUar 
to  us  all ;  and  on  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  language 
oi  these  amendments,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
one  pervading  purpose  found  in  them  all,  l>'ingat  the  founda- 
tion of  each,  and  without  which  none  of  them  would  have  been 
even  suggested;  we  mean  the  freedom  of  the  slave  race,  the 
security  and  firm  establishment  of  that  freedom,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  newly-made  freeman  and  citizen  from  the  op- 
pressions of  those  who  had  formerly  exercised  unlimited 
dominion  over  him.  .  .  . 

The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  artide,  to  which  our 
attention  is  more  specially  inxnted,  opens  with  a  definition  of 
citi2cnship  —  not  only  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  but 
citizenship  of  the  States.  No  such  definition  was  previously 
found  in  the  Constitution,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to 
define  it  by  act  of  Congress.  It  had  been  the  occasion  of  much 
discussion  in  Che  courts,  by  the  executive  departments,  and  in 
the  public  journals.  It  had  been  said  by  eminent  judges  tint 
no  man  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  except  as  he  was  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  States  composing  the  Union.  Those, 
therefore,  who  had  been  bom  and  resided  alwa>'5  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  Territories,  though  within  the  United 
States,  were  not  citizens.  Whether  this  proposition  was  sound 
or  not  had  ne\xr  been  judicially  decided.  But  it  had  been  hdd 
by  this  court,  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  case,  only  a  few 
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years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  that  a  man  of  African 
descent,  whether  a  slave  or  not,  was  not  and  could  not  be  a 
dtizen  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

To  remove  this  difficulty  primarily,  and  to  establish  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  citizenship  which  should 
declare  what  should  constitute  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  citizenship  of  a  State,  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section 
was  framed.  .  .  . 

The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  on  this  clause  is,  that 
it  puts  at  rest  both  the  questions  which  we  stated  to  have  l>ccn 
the  subject  of  differences  of  opinion.  It  declares  that  persons 
may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  their 
citizenship  of  a  i>articular  State,  and  it  overturns  the  Dred 
Scott  drasion  by  making  all  persons  bom  within  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  citizens  of  the  United 
^States.  That  its  main  purpose  was.  to  establish  the  citizenship 
of  the  negro  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  phrase,  "subject  tc 
its  jurisdiction"  was  intended  to  exclude  from  its  operation 
children  of  ministers,  consuls,  and  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign 
States  bom  within  the  United  States. 

'Vhe  neJit  observation  is  more  important  in  view  of  the  argu* 
ments  of  counsel  in  the  present  case.  It  is.  that  the  distinction 
between  dtizenship  of  the  United  States  and  citizcDship  of  a 
State  is  clearly  recognized  and  established.  Not  only  may  a 
man  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen 
of  a  State,  but  an  imjiortaDt  element  is  necessary  to  convert 
the  former  into  the  latter.  He  must  reside  within  the  State  to 
make  him  a  citizen  of  it,  but  it  is  only  nccessar>-  that  he  should 
be  born  or  naturalized  tn  the  United  States  to  be  a  dtizen  of 
the  Union.  .  .  . 

We  think  this  distinction  and  its  explicit  recognition  in  this 
amendment  of  great  wdght  in  this  argument,  because  the  ncjrt 
paragraph  of  this  same  section,  which  is  the  one  mainly  relied 
on  by  tlic  plaintiffs  in  error,  ^)caks  only  of  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  docs  not  speak 
of  those  of  dtizens  of  the  several  States.  The  argument,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  the  platntifrs  rests  wholly  on  the  assumption 
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that  the  dtizeoshtp  is  the  same,  and  the  privileges  and  immun- 
ities guaranteed  by  the  clause  are  the  same. 

The  language  is,  "No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  Sutes."  .  .  . 

If,  then,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  privileges  and 
immunities  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  litatcs  as  such, 
and  those  belon^ng  to  the  citizen  of  the  State  as  such,  the  lat- 
ter must  rest  for  their  security  and  protection  where  they  have 
heretofore  rested ;  for  they  are  not  embraced  by  this  paragraph 
of  the  amendment. 

The  first  occurrence  of  the  words  "privileges  and  immuni- 
ties" in  our  constitutional  history,  is  to  be  foxmd  in  the  fourdi 
of  the  articles  of  the  old  Confederation. 

It  declares  "  that  the  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different 
States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  States;  and  the  people  uf  each  State  shall 
have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and 
shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  pri\'ilegcs  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  some  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions  as  the 
inhabitants  thereof  respectively." 

In  the  Constitution  uf  the  United  States,  which  superceded 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  corresponding  provision  is 
found  in  section  two  of  the  fourth  article,  in  the  following 
words:  "The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.*' 

There  can  be  but  tittle  question  that  the  purpose  of  both 
these  provisions  is  the  same,  and  that  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities intended  are  the  same  in  each.  In  the  article  of  the 
Confederation  we  have  some  of  these  specifically  mentioned, 
and  enough  perhaps  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  class  of 
civil  rights  meant  by  the  phrase.  .  .  . 

The  constitutional  provision  there  alluded  to  did  not  create 
those  rights,  which  it  called  privileges  and  immunities  of  dti- 
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zens  of  the  States.  It  threw  around  them  in  that  clause  no 
security  for  the  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  claimed 
or  exercised.  Nor  did  it  profess  to  control  the  power  of  the 
State  Governments  over  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens. 

Its  sole  purpose  was  to  declare  to  the  several  States,  that 
whatever  those  rights,  as  you  grant  or  establish  them  to  your 
own  citizens,  or  as  you  limit  or  qualify,  or  impose  restrictions 
on  their  exercise,  the  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the 
measure  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other  States  within  your 
jurisdiction. 

It  would  be  the  vainest  show  of  learning  to  attempt  to  prove 
by  citation  of  authority,  that  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  recent 
amendments,  no  claim  01  pretense  was  set  up  that  those  rights 
depended  on  the  Federal  Government  for  their  existence  or 
protection,  beyond  the  very  few  express  limitations  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  imposed  upon  the  States  —  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  prohibition  against  ex  post  facto  laws,  bills  of 
attainder,  and  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  But 
with  the  cxceprion  of  these  and  a  few  other  restrictions,  the 
entire  domain  of  the  pri\ilcgcs  and  immunities  of  dtixcns  of 
the  States,  as  above  defined,  lay  within  the  constitutional  and 
legislative  power  of  the  States,  and  without  that  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  foiirteenth  amend- 
ment, by  the  simple  declaration  that  no  State  should  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priviieges  and  immuni- 
ties of  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  to  transfer  the  security 
and  protection  of  all  the  civil  rights  which  wc  have  mentioned, 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gov-emment?  And  where  it  is 
declared  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  that 
article,  was  it  intended  to  bring  within  the  power  of  Congress 
the  entire  domain  of  civil  rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  States?  .  .  . 

Wc  are  oonxinced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by  the 
Congress  which  proposed  these  amendments,  nor  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  which  ratified  them. 

Having  shown  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  rcUcd  on 
in  the  argument  arc  those  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  States 
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as  such,  and  that  they  are  left  to  the  State  Governments  for 
security  and  protection,  and  not  by  this  article  placed  under 
the  special  care  of  the  Federal  Governmeat,  we  may  hold  our- 
selves excu!«ed  from  defining  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
dtizens  of  the  United  States  which  no  State  can  abridge,  until 
some  case  involving  those  pri\'ilcgcs  may  make  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  .  .  . 

The  argument  has  not  been  much  pressed  in  these  cases  that 
the  defendant's  charter  deprives  the  plaintiffs  of  their  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  or  that  it  denies  to  them  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  The  first  of  these  paragraphs  has  been 
in  the  Constitution  since  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  amendment, 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  Federal  power.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
some  form  of  ejcpression  in  the  constitutions  of  nearly  all  the 
States,  as  a  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  This  law, 
then,  has  practically  been  the  same  as  it  now  is  during  the 
existence  of  the  government,  except  so  far  as  theprcscnt  amend- 
ment may  place  the  restraining  power  over  the  States  in  this_ 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  not  without  judicial  interpretation,  therefore,  boti 
State  and  National,  of  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  And  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  under  no  construction  of  that  provision 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  or  any  that  we  deem  admissible,  can 
the  restraint  imposed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  their  trade  by  the  butchers  of  New  Orleans  be  held  to  be 
a  deprivation  of  property  within  the  meaning  of  that  provision. 

"Nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

In  the  light  of  the  hfetory  of  these  amendments,  and  the  per- 
vading purpose  of  them,  which  we  have  alrcad}'  discussed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  give  a  meaning  to  this  clause.  The  existence  of 
laws  in  the  States  where  the  newly  emancipated  negroes  resided , 
which  discriminated  with  gross  injustice  and  hard^ip  against 
them  as  a  class,  was  the  evil  to  be  rcmctUed  by  this  clause,  and 
by  it  such  laws  are  forbidden. 

If,  however,  the  States  did  not  conform  their  laws  to  its 
requirements,  then  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  article  of  amend- 
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ment  Congress  was  authorized  to  enforce  it  by  suitable  legis- 
lation. Wc  doubt  very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State 
not  directed  by  way  of  discrimination  against  the  negroes  as  a 
class,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  mil  ever  be  held  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  proWsion 
for  that  race  and  that  emergenc>-,  that  a  strong  case  would  be 
necessary  for  its  application  to  any  other.  But  as  it  is  a  State 
that  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  not  alone  the  validity  of  its  laws, 
we  may  safely  leave  that  matter  until  Congress  shall  have 
exercised  its  power,  or  some  case  of  State  oppression,  by  denial 
of  eqtial  justice  in  its  courts,  shall  have  claimed  a  decision  at 
our  hands.  We  &nd  no  such  case  in  the  one  before  us,  and  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  argument  agmn,  as  it  may 
have  relation  to  this  particular  clause  of  the  amendment.  .  .  . 
The  judgments  oj  the  Supreme  Court  oj  Louisiaiux  in  these  cases 
are  affirmed. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT 

"The  groups  of  men  favoring  a  suffrage  amendment  of  some  kind  were, 
therefore,  the  politicians,  who  aimed  at  congressional  control  over 
Southern  elections,  the  nationalists,  who  desired  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  universal  suffragists,  or  humanitarians,  as  they  may  be 
called,  who  were  laboring  to  base  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  upon 
no  distinction  less  comprehensive  than  humanity  itself.  Over  against  all 
three  of  these,  and  opposed  to  a  suffrage  amendment  of  any  kind,  were  the 
local  autonomists,  proud  of  local  tradition  and  jealous  of  national  inter- 
ference in  local  affairs."'  When  finally  formulated,  therefore,  the  amend- 
ment was  a  resultant  of  these  various  forces.  Two  extracts  have  been 
made  from  the  debates  in  Congress  to  indicate  the  main  argument  of  the 
nationalists  and  the  counter-argument  of  the  local  autonomists. 

189.  Representative  Shellabarger  on  the  Proposed  Fifteenth 
Amendment.^ 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  proceed  further  to  discuss  this 
proposed  substitute  submitted  by  myself,  but  will  beg  such 
attention  to  it  as  members  may  be  inclined  to  give  it  before 
we  come  to  the  vote.  I  did  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
reasons  why  we  should  now  submit  some  amendment  securing 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  a  just  participation  in  the 
election  of  its  rulers.  I  regret  that  my  time  will  not  at  all  permit 
me  to  do  this  in  any  adequate  way.  One  of  these  reasons  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  proposition  in  itself  is  so  eminently 
right  that  it  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  approval,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  all  right-minded  men.  Right,  I  mean  —  in 
regard  to  its  relations  to  the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  thought  that  they  had  so  made  that  instrument 
that  they  deemed  the  provisions  in  regard  to  who  should  elect 
the  Federal  rulers  were  substantially  unalterable  by  the 
States.  They  also  deemed  this  regulation  of  the  franchise,  by 

•  Mathews,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Bistory  of  Ike  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
32. 

*  Congressional  Globe,  40  Cong.,  3  Sess.,  App.,  98.  January  ag,  1869. 
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which  the  nilers  and  the  laws  of  the  Repubb'c  were  to  be  made, 
one  absolutely  fundamental  and  going  into  the  very  essence 
of  the  Government,  and  one  which  could  not  be  left  to  the 
States.  This  is  not  only  one  of  those  self-evident  things  about 
which  there  can  be  no  debate,  but  it  is  so  expressed,  over  and 
o\Tr,  by  those  who  made  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Hamilton 
says,  (see  Federalist,  403:) 

"  The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  very  justly  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  article  of  repubhcan  government.  To  have 
submitted  this  to  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  States  would 
have  been  improper,  because  it  is  fundamental,  and  for  the 
additional  reason  that  it  would  have  rendered  too  dependent 
on  the  State  governments  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone." 

He  also  sa.y%  speaking  of  the  clause  making  electors  the 
same  as  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, that  — 

' '  It  will  be  safe  for  the  United  States,  because  being  fixed  by 
the  State  constitutions  it  is  not  alterable  by  the  State  govern- 
ments." 

But  in  speaking  of  the  declaration  by  Mr.  Hamilton  that 
the  Constitution's  definition  of  the  qualiiications  of  Federal 
electors  was  "not  alterable  by  the  State  governments."  Mr. 
Story  says  (i  Story  on  Constitution,  section  586)  "theprons- 
ion  has  not  in  fact,  and  may  not  have,  all  the  security  against 
alteration  so  confidently  aflirmed."  Thus  it  is  seen,  first,  that 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  did  regard  this  power  of  defin- 
ing the  qualificatiions  of  Federal  electors  fundamental,  and  one 
which  the  Convention  could  not  properly  leave  to  the  States; 
second,  that  they  thought  that  as  they  had  arranged  it  in  the 
Constitution  it  was  substantially  "unalterable  by  the  States;" 
and  third,  that  tlicir  expectations  as  to  this  last  have  not  been 
historically  realized.  This  vital  power  of  Government  has 
turned  out,  in  practice,  to  be  one  not  only  "alterable  by  the 
States,"  but  one  which  the  States  have  so  used  as  that  in  many 
of  them  the  masses  of  the  people  who  are  loyal  to  their  country 
and  who  have  not  gone  into  a  stupenduiis  rebellion  for  the 
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overthrow  of  the  Government,  could  and  would  to-day  be 
wholly  deprived  of  all  powers  of  government  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise,  by  those  alone  who  did  engage 
in  such  rebellion.  So  startling  a  fact  must  impel  us,  by  its 
irredstible  forces,  to  go  at  once  to  the  remedying  of  so  grave  a 
deffct  in  the  Constitution  as  that  one  is  which  leaves  to  the 
States,  only  and  supremely,  the  matter  of  making  both  the 
rulers,  and  through  these,  the  laws  of  the  Republic, 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  on  ail  sides,  if  I  am  not  arguing  the  merest  truism 
when  I  say  that  that  Government  ts  not  a  Government  at  all 
that  has  not  in  itself  power  to  control  the  question  as  to  who 
shall  make  the  rulers  of  that  Government,  and  which,  for  that 
vcrj'  reason,  has  not  in  itself  the  power  of  either  making  or 
executing  its  own  laws.  It  is  fundamental,  essential,  as  Idr. 
Hamilton  said  it  was.  Therefore  I  appeal  to  the  other  side  of 
the  House  when  I  say  that  the  thing  is,  in  the  philosophy  of 
guvernment  and  in  logic,  right.  And  it  is  therefore  an  amend- 
ment, in  so  far  as  it  makes  a  Federal  definition  of  Federal  elector- 
ship, reqxiired  by  the  plainest  and  most  elementary  principles 
of  every  free  Government. 

190.  Senator  Doolittle  on  the  Proposed  Fifteenth  Amendment} 

To  dchnc  tlie  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  powers 
granted  and  the  powers  reserved  is  a  most  difficult  task  —  to 
mark  In  language  the  precise  point  where  the  powers  of  the 
State  end,  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Go\'ernment  bc^ns. 
But  tiiere  are  some  powers  so  clearly  defined  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  be  mistaken.  Upon  this  great  question,  whether 
the  power  of  the  States  over  the  question  of  suffrage  is  reserved 
to  them  or  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Constitution,  no  sane  man  can  doubt.  And,  sur,  the  wisdom  of 
still  reserving  it  to  the  States  is  so  undoubted  that  even  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  representative  of  centralization,  the  incaraatioa 
of  Federalism,  was  compelled  to  say  that  to  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  such  a  power  in  this  Government 

'  Con^ettiotuU  Globe,  40  Coog.,  3  Seas.,  App.,  151.  February  6,  1S69. 
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to  control  the  question  of  suffrage  and  elections  in  the  States 
would  be  an  engine  calculated  to  destroy  the  govenunents  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  make  this  statement  at  random.  1 
have  before  me  tiie  language  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  number  of  the  Federalist,  in  which  he  puts  this  very  case; 

"Suppose  an  article  bad  been  introduced  into  the  Constitu- 
tion empowering  the  United  States  to  regulate  elections  for 
the  States,  would  any  man  have  hesitated  to  condemn  it  both 
as  an  unwarrantable  transposition  of  power  and  as  a  premedi- 
tated engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  State  governments?  *' 

And  yet  yoiu-  proposed  amendment  does  all  that.  Mr. 
President,  it  says  that  suffrage  shall  not  be  restricted  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  and  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  t»  enforce  it  by  apjiropriate  legislation.  Sir, 
the  power  to  enforce  it  of  necessit>'  implies  power  over  the 
election  of  the  States.  In  order  to  give  to  the  colored  man  of 
the  States  the  right  to  vote  at  the  elections  in  the  States,  to 
secure  to  his  vote  a  fair  count,  and  to  make  sure  that  if  his  vote 
be  counted  and  determine  the  result  that  the  person  elected 
shall  have  the  o65ce,  will  draw  to  this  Government  the  power  to 
control  the  elections  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  two.  But  one  authority  can  dende  the  result  of  an  election. 
It  must  be  the  State  authority  or  the  Federal  authorit>'.  As  it 
reaches  all  elections,  if  the  Federal  authority  is  supreme,  the 
State  authority  must  succumb  in  all  elections  to  Federal 
control.  ...       . 

Mr.  President/l  maintain  in  the  first  place  that  the  right  to 
fix  the  qualificarions  of  voters  is  essential  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  that  any  State  which  has  not  the  right 
to  fix  and  determine  for  itself  who  shall  vote  and  who  shall  not 
vote  ceases  to  be  republican,  for  it  loses  the  power  to  govern 
itself.  If  Congress  can  determine  who  shall  vote  in  Indiana, 
Indiana  no  longer  governs  herself.  If  Illinois  can  determine 
who  shall  vote  in  Indiana,  it  is  not  the  people  of  Indiana  who 
govern  themselves,  but  it  is  the  people  of  Illinois  who  govern 
Indiana. 
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It  cannot  be  too  olten  repeated  that  it  is  absohttdy  essen- 
tial to  icpdUican  govemment  tint  the  State  for  itself  shall 
have  the  power  to  fix  tite  qnalificatKMi  of  its  voters.  That 
danse  in  tlie  OmstitatioD  to  iducfa  tiie  faoDOcable  Seoator  from 
Massadiusetts  so  olten  ^jpeals,  *'tiiat  the  United  States  shall 
guaranty  to  each  State  a  repoUican  fonn  of  gjovenunent,"  is 
in  direct  cmflict  vith  the  propoaed  amendment,  because 
republican  government  is  sdf-govenunent,  and  there  can  be 
no  self-government  in  a  State  if  any  ootade  State  or  any  other 
power  above  the  control  of  the  State  can  take  away  from  the 
States  the  power  to  determine  for  thonsehnes  who  shall  exer- 
dse  the  ri^t  oi  suffrage  in  tiie  States;  Ux  Iboee  who  vote 
govern  tiie  State,  and  if  an  outside  power  determines  who  shall 
vote  in  a  State  that  power  governs  the  State.  Ihts  is  a  pn^x>- 
sitk>n  not  to  ampnrf,  hut  to  revolutionize.  It  is  not  in  the  way 
<rf  improving  and  u|Aoldiiig.  but  in  the  way  of  uptutning  the 
foundations  of  the  system,  and  of  destroying  the  very  qxrit 
which  ^ves  it  life,  the  very  ideas  of  which  it  was  bom,  upon 
which  it  has  lived,  and  withoat  wfaidi  our  republican  institu- 
tions in  a  country  so  vast  and  so  diversified  as  ours  cannot 
survive. 

191.  Tke  Fifkenik  AmemdmaU.^ 

AKTICLE   XV 

Sectiox  I.  The  light  oi  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  [devious  condition  of 
soTi-itude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shail  have  power  to  oiforce  tiiis 
article  by  appropriate  l^islation. 

192.  Judicial  InUrpreUUion  of  Uu  FifteeHtk  Atmendmeni. 

.  .  .  The  Fifteendi  Amendment  does  not  confer  the  ri^t 
ci  suffrage  upon  an>'Dne.  It  pre^'ents  the  States  or  die  United 
States,  however,  from  gi\'ing  preference,  in  this  particular,  to 

■  This  amendmcDt  vent  into  effect  March  30, 1870.  Raistd  ^ataUs  af 
Ikt  UmiUd  SUUes  (1878),  32. 
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one  dtizen  of  the  United  States  over  another  on  account  of 
race^  etc.  Before  its  adoption,  this  could  be  done.  .  .  .  Now 
it  cannot.  If  dttzens  of  one  race  having  certain  qualifications 
are  permitted  to  vote,  those  of  another  having  the  same  quali- 
fications must  be.  .  .  .  It  follows  that  the  Amendment  has 
invested  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  a  new  constitu- 
tional ri(^t  which  is  within  the  protecting  power  of  Congress. 
That  right  is  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of 
the  electi\'e  franchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  .  ,  . 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject  of 
voting  at  State  elections  rests  upon  this  Amendment.  It  can- 
not be  contended  that  the  Amendment  confers  authority  to 
impose  penalties  for  every  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote 
of  a  qualified  elector  at  State  elections.  It  is  only  when  the 
wrongful  refusal  at  such  an  election  is  on  account  of  race, 
etc.,  that  Congress  can  interfere  and  provide  for  its  punish* 
ment.'  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  right  of  suffrage  is  not  a  necessary  attribute  of 
national  citizenship;  but  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  is.  The  right  to 
vote  in  the  States  comes  from  the  States;  but  the  right  of 
exemption  from  the  prohibited  disciiminaUon  comes  from  the 
United  States.  The  first  has  not  been  granted  or  secured 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  but  the  last  has 
been.'  .  .  . 

>  United  StaUs  v.  Retse.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Suto,  1876. 
93  U.  S.  314. 

s  Vnik4  Sloks  v.  CmHukank.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
1876.  93  I'.  S.  j4I- 
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